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‘ Anvlksiki (Logie) has ever boon esteemed as the lamp of all 
sciences, the resource of all actions and the shelter of all virtues. ’* 
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“ Modern Logic is a veritable ocean whose water is saline and 
which is unapproachable owing to the tumults and uproars of 
the commentators. Is not then the water of that ocean capable 
of being drunk ? Why not ? Intelligent people, like clouds, can 
easily approach the ocean and drink its water pure and sweet.” 




PBEFACE 


It pleased His Excellency the Earl of Itonaldshay, G.C.I.E., 
the Governor of Bengal, to utter these memorable words while 
presiding at the Convocation of the Calcutta University in the year 
1918 : — “That an Indian student should pass through a course of 
philosophy at an Indian University without ever hearing mention 
of, shall T say, Sankara, the thinker who, perhaps, has carried 
idealism further than any other thinker of any other age or country, 
or of the subtleties of the Nyaya system which has been handed 
down through immemorial ages, and is to-day the pride and glorv 
of the tols of Navadvlpa, does, indeed, appear to me to be a profound 
anomaly.” 

Words like these coming from one who is himself a keen 
and ardent student of Indian Philosophy and a scrupulous and 
sympathetic ruler, came upon me, who have the good fortune to 
belong to Navadvlpa, “with double sway” and supplied the ins- 
piration which sustained me in this my humble attempt to 
present a history of Indian Logic or Nyaya Darsana before 
the English-knowing public. 

It was my revered preceptors Mahamahopadhyaya Mohesh 
Chandra Nyayaratna, C.I.E., Principal, Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 
and Mahamahopadhyaya Jadunath Sarvabhauma of Navadvlpa, 
who (the first by his lecture on Bhasaparicheda and Siddhanta- 
muktdvalh and the second by his lectures on Knsumdnjali and 
Atma-tattva-viveka) first awakened in me an interest in the 
study of Indian Logic. That was about the year 1892. Subse- 
quently I read Modern Logic, viz. Tattvacintdmani and Sabda- 
sakti-prakdsi hi under Pandit Bamacharan Nyayacharya and 
Raghunatha Siroraani’s Dldhiti under Pandit Jlbanath Misra, both 
of Benares College. 

I searched out and studied most of the books and manu- 
scripts on the subject of Hindu* Logic to be found in the Sanskrit 
•CoKege Library and the Asiatic Society of Bengal and occasionally 
consulted works supplied by the Deccan College, Poona, and Benares 
Sanskrit College. I thus put myself in the way of acquiring 
some acquaintance with Indian Logic and from time to time 
published several books and articles on Nyaya. 

With regard to Jaina Logic, I derived valuable help from my 
teacher, Sastra-vi§arada Jainacarya Vijayadharma Suri, Pandit 
Indravijaya Upadhyaya and occasionally from Pandit Haragovind 
Seth Nyayatlrtha. I gathered Jaina books from various Jaina 
Societies and Publishing Houses such as those at Benares, 
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Azimganj, Arrah, Bhavnagar, etc. I also used a large numbei of 
Jaina manuscripts, of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Deccan College, 
Poona, etc., besides those in the possession of the aforesaid Vene- 
rable Vijayadharma Suri. 

As regards Buddhistic Logic, l could not get much help from 
Pali sources, because neither in the Buddhistic Scriptures intro- 
duced into Ceylon in 254 B.C. by Mahendra, son of Asoka, nor 
in the Buddhistic books recorded in writing in 88 B.C. by 
Vatta-gamini. is there any trace of a systematic culture of Nvaya. 
Even during my visit to Ceylon in 1909 (Appendix K), 1 did 
not come across in that island any evidence of Nvaya study. 
On this subject .1 have derived materials to some extent from 
Chinese, but mostly from Tibetan sources. Professor Kimura 
occasionally helped me in dealing with Chinese materials. Con 
cerning the Tibetan sources almost all the materials were derived 
from fi$lau-/,;gyur some volumes whereof wore lent to me by the 
India office through the courtesy of Dr. F. W. Thomas. Through 
the kindness of Lord Curzon, the then Viceroy of India, T was 
enabled to retain temporarily for my use some other volumes of 
R$tan- hqyur brought down from Gyantse during the Tibet Mission 
of 1904. To secure further materials bearing o:i the subject of 
Buddhistic Logie 1 visited Labrang and Pamyangchi monasteries 
in June 1907 and October 1908, respectively (Appendices I and J), 
and came across a world of facts for observation and comment. 
Since the opening of increased intercourse between India and 
Tibet consequent upon the Tashi Lama’s visit to India in 1005 
(of which an account is given in Appendix H), batches of Tibetan 
traders have been pouring into India and from them four copies 
of, ljslan-hgyiir have been obtained since 1911, of which one is 
with me, one in the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, one (a fragmentary 
c°py) io the Sahitya Parishad Library, and one in the Calcutta 
University Library. 

In regard to the chapters on modern Logic i occasionally 
consulted some scholars among whom Mahamahopadhyaya 
Pramatha Nath Tarkabhusana, M ah fun alioparlliy ay a Gurucharan 
Tarka-darsana-tirtha, Mahamahopadhyaya Lakshman Sastri, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Vindhyeswari and Pandit Ja mini Nath Tarka-* 
vfiglsa may be gratefully mentioned. 

My thanks are due to Hon’ bio Mr. W. W. Ffornell, Director 
of Public Instruction, Bengal, who very kindly looked through 
the first batch of manuscripts and made many suggestions which 
have stood me in great stead in preparing the volume. F am also 
gratetful to Rev. A. Johnstone, M.A., Principal, C M.S. College, 
for having revised manuscripts as well as the proofs of the portion 
dealing with ancient Logic. Mr. F. J. Monahan, I.C.S., Commis- 
sioner, Presidency Division, looked through a few galleys and when 
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lie left for England, tlie work of revision was very kindly under- 
taken by Dr. YV. S. Urquliart, of the Scottish Churches College, to 
whom I offer my thanks. My special thanks are due to Dr. 
15. Stephen ol the Calcutta University for the interest and thorough- 
ness with which he examined all the proofs of the present volume. 

The book however could not have seen the light nor assumed 
its present form were it not for help of various kinds received 
from* that Macenas of letters— t mean the; Hon’ble Justice Sir 
Asutosh Mukherji, Sarasvati, whose name is inseparably asso- 
ciated with every form of educational work in Bengal, who has 
spent the best years of his life in effecting various improvements 
in the status of the Calcutta University and who above anything 
else is the typical man of action - a great Karmayogin - unswerv- 
ing in his aim and fixity of purpose, selfless in his devotion to work, 
pursuing it througli life regardless of malediction or benediction, 
praise or blame. 


Calcutta, 
21st April , 11)20. 


Satis Chandra V rn y abiiusana . 


The late Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Satis Chandra Vidya- 
bhusana had seen this book through up to p. 1184. After his rather 
sudden death the work of seeing the remainder of the book 
through the press, was entirely left to me. 1 am, therefore, entirely 
responsible for any defects to be found in those pages. I have been 
helped, however, very materially by Dr. W. S. Urquhart and by 
Pandit Pasupati Nath Sastri, M.A., to both of whom I have to 
express my thanks. The Index has been prepared by my old 
pupil Prof. Surendranatli Bliattacarya, M.A., of the Behar Na- 
tional College and for the Tibetan Index 1 have to thank Mr. 
Fohan Van Mancn, Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta. 

I am well aware of my unfitness to undertake such a task 
requiring years of patient study. But I was tempted to do so, 
among other reasons, on account of the feeling of esteem and 
regard which I always entertained for my late friend, and I look 
upon this slight service to hia memory as going a little way 
• towards repaying the nqiny kindnesses he had always shown to 
me ever since I first knew him. 


Calcutta, 
December , 1920 . 


1. J. S. Tara porew ala. 




INTRODUCTION. 


My object in this volume is to write the history of what is 
called Nyaya , one of the six schools into which orthodox philo- 
sophy in India is divided. The word ‘ logic, 5 although it is in 
common parlance held synonymous with Indian Nyaya, is not 
exactly identical with it. Logic covers some of the subjects of 
Nyaya as well as VaiSesika and is not eo-extensive with either. 

Indian Logic has been differently defined in different ages but 
the definition generally accepted is the science which ascertains 
v$ilid knowledge either by means of the six senses or by means of 
the five members of the syllogism ; in other words, perception and 
inference are the subject-matter of Logic. 

In my anxiety to assign a proper place to Jaina and Buddhis- 
tic Logic, which played no inconsiderable part in the development 
of the science of reasoning in India, I have made a departure from 
the time-honoured classification of Indian Logic into Ancient and 
Modern and have added an intermediate stage — thus dividing it into 
three periods. Ancient (650 B.C. — 100 A.D.), Mediaeval (up to 1200 
A.D.) and Modern (from 900 A.D.). The standard texts for each 
of these periods were Nyaya-Sutra by Aksapada, Pramana- 
samuccaya by Dignaga and Tattva cintamani by Gangesa Upa- 
dhyaya respectively. The wide popularity of these works is evi- 
denced by the large numbers of commentaries that have been 
written upon them, as mentioned below: — 

The Ancient School of Indian Logic. 

Text . 

1. Nyaya -sutra by Aksapada Gautama. 

Commentaries . 

2. Nyaya-bhasya by Vatsyayana. 

3. Nyaya-vartika by Udyotakara. 

4. Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tlka by Vacaspati Misra. 

5. Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika-parisuddhi by Udayanacarya. 

6. Nvaya-nibandha-prakasa by Vardhamana. 

7. Nyayalankara by Silkantha. 

8. Nyaya- vrtti by Abhayatilaka Upadhyaya. 

9. Nyaya-sutroddhara by Vacaspati Misra. 

10. Nyaya-rahasya by Ramabhadra. 

11. Nyaya-siddhanta-mala by Jayrama. 

12. Nyaya-sutra- vrtti by Visvanatha Siddhantapancanana. 

13. Nyaya-samksepa by Govinda Sanna. 
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The Medieval School of Indian Logic. 

Text. 

1. Pramana-samuccaya by Dignaga. 

Commentaries. 

2. Pramana-samuccaya-vrtti by Dignaga. 

3. Pramana-vartika-karika by Dharmaklrti. 

4. Pramana-vartika-vrtti by Dharmaklrti. 

5. Pramana-vartika-panjika by Dcvcndrabodhi. 

6. Pramana-vartika-panjika-tlka by &akvabodhi. 

7. Pramana-vartika-vrtti by Ravi Gupta. 

8. Pramana-samuccaya-tika (Visalamaiavatl-nama) by Jinendra- 

bodhi. 

9. Pramana-vartlkalankara bv Prajnakara Gupta. 

10. Pramana-vartikalankara-tlka by Jina. 

11. Pramana-vartikalafikara by Yamari. 

12. Pramana-vartika-tika by Sankarananda. 

The Modern School of Indian Logic 
Text . 

1. Tattva-cintamani by Ganges a. 

Commentaries. 

2. Tattva-eintamani-prakasa by Vardharnana Upadhyava. 

3 Tattva-cintamani-aloka bv Paksadhara Misra. 

4. Tattva-cintamani-prakasa by Rucidatta. 

5. T a 1 1 v a - c i n t a m a n i - m ay u k h a by Sankara Misra. 

6. Anumana-khanda-tlka by Vacaspati Misra. 

7. Tattva-eintamani-prakasa by Haridasa Nyayalankara. 

8. Tattva-cintarnani-dldhiti by Raghunatha Siromani. 

9. Manl-vyakhya by Kanada Tarkavaglsa. 

10. Tattva-eintamani-rahasya by Mathuranatha. 

11. Tatva-cintamani-dldhiti prasarinl by KrsnadasaSarvabhauma. 

12. Tattva-cintamani-mayukha by Jagadlsa Tarkalankara. 

13. Tattva-cintamani-tlka by Bhavananda Siddhantavaglsa. 

14. Tattva-cintamani-tlka by*Harirama Tarkavaglsa. 

15 Tattva-cintamani-gudhartha-dlpika by Raghudeva Ny6ya e - 
lankara. 

16. Tattva-cintamani-vyakhya by Gadadhara Bhattacarya. 

Bub - Commentaries . 

17. Aloka-darpana b}' Mahesa Thakkura. 

18. Tattva-cintamani-aloka-parisista by Devanatha Thakura. 

*19. Tattva-cintamani-aioka-kantakoddhara by Madhusudana 

Thakkura. 

20. Tattva-cintamani-aloka-rahasya by Mathuranatha Tarka- 
vaglsa. 
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21. Dldhiti-rahasya by Mathuranatha Tarkavaglsa. 

22. Tattva-cintamani-didhiti-prasarinI by Krsnadasa Sarva- 

bhauma 

23. Anumanaloka-prasarinl on Paksadhara by Krsnadasa. 

24. Sabdaloka-vivcka by Gunananda Vldyavaglsa. 

25. Didhiti-tlka by Ramabhadra Sarvabhauma. 

26. Tatt va-cint ii mani-dldh it i -prakasika by J agadisaTarka larika ra. 

27. Tattva-cintaniani-didhiti-giidbartha-vidyotana by Jayarama 

Nyayapancanana. 

28. Tattva-eintamani-dldhiti-prakasika by Bhavananda Sid- 

dhantavaglsa. 

29. Tattva-ointamani-dldbiti-parlksa bv Rudra Nyaya va caspati. 

30. Dldhiti-tlka by Raghudeva Kyayalankara. 

31. Tattva-cintamani-dldhiti -prakasika bv Gadadhara. 

32. Tattva -cintamani-dldhiti-tlka by Ramarudra Tarkavaglsa. 

Ulosses. 

33. Tattva kallsankarl-patrika by Kallsarikara. 

34. Tattva candri-patrika by Candra N a ray an a. 

35. Tattva- raudri-patrika by Rudra Narayana, etc. 

Of all the nations of the world the Hindus and the Greeks 
appear to have developed systems of logic to a large extent in- 
dependently of each other. Hindu Logic in its rudimentary stage 
can be traced as early as the 6th century before Christ. Greek 
Logic assumed a definite form in the fourth century B.C. though 
its germs can be traced a little earlier in the controversies of the 
Sophists and Socrates. But so far as the five-limbed syllogism 
of Hindu Logic is concerned the Hindu logician may have been 
indebted some way or other to the Greeks. While the syllogism 
was definitely formulated as a logical doctrine by Aristotle in 
his Rhetoric, Prior Analytics and Posterior Analytics in the 
4th century B.C., the Hindu logician shows but a vague concep- 
tion of it as late as the 1st century B.C. It is not inconceivable 
that the knowledge of Aristotle’s logic found its way through 
Alexandria, Syria and other countries into Taxila (ride Appen- 
dix A). This is rightly corroborated by the Hindu tradition 
thajb Narada who visited Alexandria (Svetadvlpa) and became an 
‘expert in the handling of the five-limbed syllogism. So simple 
is syllogistic structure that it does not seem to require any theory 
of gradual development to explain its growth. And Aristotle might 
have conceived the idea of syllogistic form into which all reason- 
ing could be put as a complete whole. 

I am inclined, therefore, to think that the syllogism did not 
actually evolve in Indian Logic out of inference, and that the 
Hindu logician owed the idea of syllogism to the influence of Aris- 
totle ( vide Appendix B). To me it is one of the most important en- 
quiries in the history of Indian Logic to ascertain at what stage the 
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doctrine of inference, which was an indigenous growth, was happily 
amalgamated with the borrowed art of syllogism into a common 
structure of logical thought. The Buddhist work Kathavatthu 
furnishes several logical terms, e.g. upanayana , nigamana , etc., of 
syllogistic reasoning. But we find not a single instance where 
these terms have been methodically combined so as to form a 
syllogism proper. An attempt has been made to discuss the point * 
at issue in the Appendix B, and I leave it to the reader to take 
my views for what they are worth. 

Ancient logic was called Anviksiki, or the science of debate, 
but with the introduction of syllogism or proper reasoning it 
came to be called Nyaya from the 1st century A.D. The Nyaya- 
&astra in its earliest age flourished in Mitliila with Gotama but it 
attained its high development in Prabhasa with Aksapada. 
The mediaeval logic from the 4th century A.D. was called Pramaiia 
Sastra, inasmuch as it dealt with pramana , the means of valid 
knowledge, i.e. perception and inference. Ujjaini in Aialwa and 
Valabhi in Gujarat were the scenes of activity of the .Faina logi- 
cians of the Svetambara sect. The Digambaras flourished prin- 
cipally in Pataliputra and Dravida (including Karnata) about 
the 8th century A.D. Buddhist logicians flourished in universities 
such as Kanclpura, Nalanda (vide Appendix C), Odantapuri, 8rl- 
dhanya-kataka, Ka&mlra and Vikrama&ila (vide Appendix E). 
In Bengal Buddhist Logic attained its highest development during 
the reigns of the kings of the Pal dynasty (vide Appendix D). 
Modern Logie commenced from the 10th century A.D. and was, in 
its first stage, called Prakarana or the Manual of Logic, but its 
real life began from the 13th century A.D., since when it has 
been called Tarka-Sastra or the science of Dialectics. It flour- 
ished in the University of Mithila (vide Appendix F) during 
13th, 14th and I5th centuries, and afterwards that of Nadia 
(vide Appendix G) became its stronghold from the 16th century 
onwards. 


Calcutta, 
21st April , 1920. 


Satis Chandra Vidyabhusa* 



FOREWORD. 


Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Satischandra Vidyabhushan came of 
a respectable Brahmana family of Faridpore. He was the third 
son or the well-known Pandit Pitambar Vidy t a vagina and was born 
on the 30th July, 1870, in the village of Khalkula in Faridpore. 
Satischandra was an infant four years old when ho lost his 
father. The family was large and yet had no earning member ; 
and the eldest son Biswamber Jyotisarnava who was then only 
sixteen maintained the family under circumstances of great 
difficulty. 

Satischandra first went to the village school at the early age 
of five and rapidly made his mark amongst his fellow students. 
He stood first in the Minor Vernacular Examination from his 
Division and secured a scholarship which enabled him to proceed 
to Navadvip and take admission into the Hindu School. He 
passed the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta University in 
1888, and obtained a scholarship which helped him to come to 
Calcutta and take his admission into the City College. In due 
course he passed the F.A Examination and then migrated to the 
Krishnagai College. He took his B.A. degree with Honours in 
Sanskrit in 1892, and in the following year passed the M.A. 
Examination in Sanskrit from the Calcutta Sanskrit College. 
Meanwhile he had distinguished himself at the Sanskrit Examina- 
tion held by the Vidagdha JananI Sabha of Navadwip and had 
obtained the title of Vidyabhusana. It may be mentioned here 
that while still an undergraduate student in the City College 
he had married in 1889 the youngest daughter of Babu Gangadhar 
Acharyya, the first Principal of the Midnapore College. 

In 1893, shortly after Satischandra had passed the M.A. 
Examination in Sanskrit, he settled at Krisbnagar as Professor of 
Sanskrit in the local college. Here he had special opportunity 
to study Sanskrit K^vya from Mahamahopadhyaya Ajitnath 
Nyayaratna and Sanskrit Nyaya from Mahamahopadhyaya Jadu- 
nath Sarvabhauma, each the recognised authority on his special 
subject. Some years later his services were lent by the Government 
of Bengal to the Buddhist Text Society under whose auspices he 
edited a number of useful Pali Texts and published several 
original papers which attracted the attention of scholars in 
Europe and America. About this time ho came into, contact 
with Rai Saratchandra Das, Bahadur, C.I.E., the distinguished 
Tibetan Explorer at whose iequest his services were again lent by 
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the Government for three years to assist in the preparation 
of a Tibetan-English Dictionary. He was in Darjeeling for 
this purpose from 1897-1900 and utilised the opportunity to 
acquire a thorough mastery over the Tibetan language with 
the help of the celebrated Lama Funchhog Wangdan of Lhasa, 
then resident at Darjeeling. In December, 1900, Satischandra 
came to Calcutta as a Professor in the Sanskrit College. At about t 
this period he acquired a thorough knowledge of Pali from 
Sramanas of Ceylon and Burma. In November, 1901, he appeared " 
a second time at the M.A. Examination of the Calcutta University 
and chose Pali as his special subject. The University authorities 
were placed in a difficulty to find a suitable examiner. Ultimately 
Mr. C. H. Tawney and Prof. E. B. Cowell who had for many 
years been connected with the University arranged with Professor 
T. W. Rhys Davids to conduct the examination. Satischandra 
achieved high distinction and his attainments were specially 
praised by the distinguished examiner. In March, 1902, he was 
transferred to the Presidency College as Professor of Sanskrit. 

In December, 1905, the Tashi Lama came to India in order to 
visit the places sacred to Buddhists. Satischandra was deputed 
by the Government to accompany him, to act as Interpreter and 
to explain to him the histories and customs at the old Buddhist 
holy places. The Tashi Lama was highly pleased and presented 
Satischandra with a Khatag (silken upper garment) in token of high 
regard. On the 1st January, 1 906, the Governor-General bestowed 
upon him the coveted title of Mahamahopadhyaya. In 1907, on 
my nomination, Lord Minto, then Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University appointed him an Ordinary Fellow. At the same time 
he became a Fellow of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and Joint 
Philological Secretary. In 1908, the University conferred on him 
the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy and awarded him the Griffith 
Prize for original research. About this time the question of 
Principalship of the Sanskrit College had come under the 
consideration of the Government of Bengal and the suggestion 
had been put forward that a European scholar should be appointed. 
The Lieutenant-Governor felt doubtful as to the advisability of 
such a step and discussed the matter with me as Vice-Chancelloi* 
of the University. I expressed my emphatic disapproval of 
the course proposed and expressed the opinion that Dr. 
Satischandra Vidyabhushan would be found admirably qualified 
for the Principalship if he were offered facilities for further 
trajning. This view prevailed and during 1909 and 1910 Satis- 
chandra was placed on deputation. In June 1909, he went to 
Ceylon and studied for six months with the venerable High 
Priest Sumangala, Principal of the Vidyodaya College at Colombo. 
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The first six months of the year 1910 he spent at Benares where, 
under the guidance of Dr. A. Venis, then Principal of the Queen's 
College, he studied under Subrahmanya Sastri, Bhagavataeharyya, 
Sibakumar Sastri, Jibanath Jha and Bamacharan Nyayacharyya. 
After his return to Calcutta from Benares he studied for six 
months under the guidance of Dr. George Thibaut and acquired 
a good working knowledge of French and German. On the 1st 
Decelnber, 1910, he assumed charge of the Principalship of the 
Sanskrit College. In 1912 and 1916, he passed with great 
distinction the Preliminary and Final Examinations in Tibetan 
held by the Government, and carried off the sanctioned prizes on 
both occasions. He also acted as Lecturer on Pali and Tibetan 
in the University. His fame as a profound scholar of versatile 
attainments had rapidly spread and he was eagerly sought after 
in literary conferences. In 1913, he was the first President of the 
All India Digambar Jain Conference held at Benares. In 1914, 
he was President of the All India Sveta mbar Jain Conference held 
at Jodhpur and of the All India Sanskrit Conference held at 
Hard war. In 1916, he was President of the Bengal Literary 
Conference held at Jessoro, and of the District Literary Conference 
at Krishnagar. In 1919, he was a Vice-President of the First 
Oriental Conference held at Poona and President of the section 
on Pali and Buddhism. During all this period he worked 
strenuously as a scholar, and the value of his contributions to 
Sanskrit, Pali and Tibetan studies cannot be easily appraised by 
a single individual. In the University itself he was a leading figure, 
and from 1912, acted as a Member of the Syndicate. His services 
were invaluable in reorganising Sanskrit studies of the indigenous 
type and his work as Secretary to the Sanskrit Board and the 
Sanskrit Association founded by the Government will be gratefully 
remembered by Pandits of the present generation all over this 
Presidency. There can be little doubt that he overworked himself, 
and in 1919 the first signs of failing health were indicated by a 
mild stroke of paralysis. Friends and well-wishers implored him 
to spare himself, but he was deaf to their entreaties, for as he 
used to say, it is better to die than to remain invalid. Two other 
milu attacks followed and the recovery was slow and gradual. 
At last on the 25th April, 1920, he passed away as the result of a 
sudden attack of apoplexy. 

The publication of the present volume has a melanchoty 
interest for me. In 1901 I had come across a monograph on 
Hindu Logic as preserved in China and Japan” by Sadajiro 
Sugiura who had offered it as a dissertation for the Degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Pennsylvania. 
The work seemed to me of fascinating interest as opening up a 
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new field of investigation full of untold possibilities. I suggested 
to Satischandra who at the time was engaged in the study of 
Tibetan that he should undertake to explore the materials 
available from Tibetan sources. The substance of his first researches 
in this direction was embodied in his thesis on “ Mediaeval School 
of Indian Logic ” which brought him the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy and the Griffith Prize. He was however not content 
with this preliminary survey and continued steadily to Collect c 
fresh materials. The present volume was the result. At his , 
request I read through more than half of the work before it 
was finally printed off and this made me realise the true value of 
what he had accomplished. Professor Taraporewala has with 
loving care seen through the press all that had not been printed 
when Satischandra passed away. 

A list of his many and varied writings (complete as far as it 
has been possible to make it) has been compiled by several people 
and is herewith appended. 


4SUT0SH MOOKERJEE. 
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- SECTION I. 

Anvlksiki— the Science of Inquiry (650 b.c.-TOO a.d.). 


CHAPTER I. 

The growth of Anvlksiki into an Art of Debate. 

1. The Early Literature of India 
(circa 1500 B.C. — 600 B.C.). 

The Brahmanas maintain that their religion is eternal (sand- 
tana), It is based on scriptures which are said also to be eternal 
but revealed in different cycles of time to seers or sages called Esis. 
These scriptures are called the Vedas which comprise the Samhitas 
T . v _ (Hymns) and the Brahmanas (Rituals, etc.). 

io ocas. The Vedas are regarded even by modern 

scholars, who do not admit the perpetuity of their existence, to 
be the oldest records not only of India but of the whole Aryan 
world. The Samhita of the Rgveda which is the oldest part of 
the Veda is said by them to have come down to us from about- 
1500 B.C., while the Brahmanas such as the Aitareya, KauSItakI, 
etc., are supposed to have belonged to a period between 900 B.C. 
and 600 B.C. The Aranyakas (Forest- treatises), which are theo- 
sophic in character, form the closing section of the Brahmanas. 
The Upanisads which deal mainly with metaphysical questions are 
included in the Aranyakas and are as such older than 600 B.C. 1 

1 Compare Macdonell’s '‘History of Sanskrit Literature,” p. 47; and my 
“ Grimm’s Phonetic Law of the Indo-European Languages.” 
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2. Problems of the Vedas 
(circa 1500 B.C.— 600 B.C.). 

From the standpoint of subject-matter the Vedas (composed 
between 1500 B.C. and 600 B.C.) may be 
Knowledge. Rlt ialS an< * divided into three sections (kandas), viz. 

upasana (Prayer), karma ( Rituals) and jnana 0 
(Knowledge). Under upasana come the Samhitas which embody 
expressions of wonder and awe at the Powers of Nature such as 
Light, Darkness, Wind, Water, Rain, etc. The Brahmanas which 
treat mainly of the sacrificial rites come under the head karma. 
The jnana- kanda as represented by the Aranyakas is concerned 
mainly with the nature of soul and its destiny. 

3. Development of the Conception of Soul 
(900 B.C.— 600 B.C ). 

As already suggested, the Brahmanas hold that the doctrine 
of the soul and its destiny propounded in the Aranyakas (Upani- 
sads) has existed in India from the beginning of time. Their view, 
which seeks to place the Brahman ic religion on a firm basis un- 
shaken by the influences of time, does not however find favour 
with modern scholars according to whom all human civiliza- 
tions, including even the civilizations of the Indian people, grew 

up by a process of evolution. The concep- 
Evolution m the Doc fcion G f the soul and its destiny, like every 
thing else, has undergone stages ot develop- 
ment in the course of ages. These stages may be clearly seen if we 
examine the doctrine of the soul as given in the Samhitas, Brah- 
manas and Upanisads. 

The Samhitas of the Rg-veda 1 and Atharva-veda 2 tell us 
a, . ^ , that when, a person dies his spirit (called 

Spirit in the Vodas. _ . , , , , , . L , 

prana , breath, asu, breathing, or manafi , 
intelligence, characterised as ajo bhago , the unborn part), which 
leaves behind on earth all that is uncomfortable, is conveyed by 
the messenger of Yama (the Ldrd of Death) to the world of his 
forefathers where it obtains a delectable abode and enters updn 
a perfect life which will never cease. 

The Satapatha Brahmana 3 and other later vedic works, which 
Soul in tho Satapatha- mention the soul as atman lay much stress 
Brahmana. on its good work called c lharma (righteous- 

1 Ijjtg-veda Saihhita ix. 113, 9, U : x. 14, 8-10 ; x. 15, 14; and x. 16, 2, 5. 

2 Atharva. veda saihhita xviii. 2, 27. Vide also Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, 
pp. 300-335. 

3 datapatha Brahmana vi. 2, 2, 27 ; x. 6, 3, 1 ; xi. 7, 2, 23. Vide Muir’s 
Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, pp. 300-335. 
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ness) which is described as the strength of strengths (ksatrasya 
ksatram). 1 According to them all persons are after death reborn 
into another world where they enjoy pleasures or suffer pains 
according to their good or evil deeds. 

The upanisads offer a subtle treatment of the soul distinguish- 

Soul in tho Upanisads. in g carefully between jiiana (knowledge) 
and karma (work). According to the Chan- 
dogya 2 * and the Brhadaranyaka 8 a person who has acquired know- 
ledge proceeds after death through the path of gods (de.va-ydna) to 
the region of Brahma whence he does not return ; while a person 
who has merely done useful work passing through the path of 
his forefathers (pitr-yana) reaches the moon whence he, after the 
exhaustion of his merits, comes back to this world; and a person 
who has neither acquired knowledge nor has done any useful work 
traverses a third path — the path of transmigration (samsara ) — 
which leads him to continual births and deaths. 


The third path is more fully expounded in the Kathopanisad 4 * * 
which gives a clear exposition of the nature 
ni?ad Ul m th< Ivft - Ilopa ' of the soul called dtrnan . The soul is des- 
cribed as being distinct from the body. 
It is not born, it does not die, it sprang from nothing and nothing 
sprang from it. It is eternal and everlasting and is not killed 
though the body is killed. The wise man who knows the soul as 
bodiless within the body, as unchanging among changing things, 
as great and omnipresent, never grieves. The soul is comparable 
to a person who moves in a chariot, the body is the chariot, the 
intellect the charioteer, the mind the reins, the senses are the 
horses and the surrounding objects their spheres of operation. 
The soul is called the enjoyer when it is in union with the body, 
the mind and the senses. Fools run after outward pleasures and 
fall into the snare of death, but wise men cognizant of the im- 
perishable nature of the soul never hanker after unstable things 
which give rise only to sufferings. As to the destiny of the soul 
after death, the Kathopanisad says that some souls enter the 
womb to have bodies as organic beings, while others go into 
inorganic matter according to their work and knowledge. Such 
transmigration continues until all desires that dwell in the heart 
cease. Then the mortal becomes immortal and attains Brah- 
man. 


1 w to w* wfr i ironj (Brhadaranyaka 10-14). 

2 Chftndogyopanisad 4-15, 5, 16; 5-10-3; 5-10-8. 

8 BrhadSranyakopanisad 4-4-5, 6-2-15, and 16. 

* Kathopanisad 1-1-20; 1-2-18, 19; 1-2-22; 1-3-3. 4; 2-1-4; 2-5-0, 7 ; and 

2-0-14, 18. Vide also Max Muller’s translation of the Kathopanisad; in the S.B.E. 

series. 
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4. Atmavidya — the Science of Soul 
(circa 900 B.C.— 600 B.C.). 

The Upanisads (composed between 900 B.C. and 600 B.Q.) 
which dealt with the soul and its destiny constituted a very im- 
portant branch of study called Atma-vidya , the science of soul, 
Adhyatma-vidya, , the spiritual science or Brahma-vidya, , the Divine 
Science, which is the foundation of all other sciences. In the pre- 
vious paragraph there has been given some idea of the nature of 
the soul — a concrete substance — as it was understood in the ages 
of the Upanisads as well as in those of the Sarhhitas and Brah- 
manas. In the ages of the Upanisads there arose another idea — 

an abstract conception — regarding the soul 
soaI V ° ideaS legar( * iug lhu which developed pari passu with the first 

idea. Thus in the Satapatha Brahmana, 1 
Brhadaranvakopanisad, 2 etc., we find that atmd , which referred 
not only to the human soul but to the soul of other objects as well, 
signified the essence of an object as distinguished from its outward 
form, and as such was often designated as Brahman the pervading 
essence, that is, the essence which permeated the object in all its 
forms and changes. This second idea of the soul, which gave birth 
to the Vedanta system of philosophy, began to exercise consider- 
able influence on the first idea which was supported in other sys- 
tems of philosophy, and a compromise between the two ideas was 
effected when the soul belonging to our practical condition ( vya - 
valiarika dasa) was stated to be of the first description while the 
soul belonging to our transcendental condition ( pdramdrthika dasci) 
was stated to be of the second description. 

5 . Anvlksiki — which includes a theory of reasons 
(circa 650 B.C. — 100 B.C.). 

Atma-vidya was at a later stage called Anvlksiki , the science 
of inquiry. Manu* uses Anvlksiki as an equivalent . for atma- 


1 Satapatha Brahmana 10-3-1 (Weber’s edition). 

* Bfhadaranyakopanisad (3rd chapter, 7th Brahmana), Mundakopanisad, i. 1,^1, 
Bhagavadgita 10-32. 

WtW II (Manu Samhita 7—43). 

KSmandaka too in his Nltisara writes : — 

^*ftfw*rrwf*iTr»r trofaUf i 
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vidya, and his followers, the Manavas,' describe it — evidently 
considering it synonymous with the Upanisad— as a branch of the 
Vedas. Anvlksikl while comprising the entire function of Atma- 
vidya was in fact different from it, and consequently from the 
Upanisad too. Kautilya 1 (about 327 B.C.) recognized Anvlksikl 
as a distinct branch of study over and above the three, viz . Trai/1 
• The . distinction bo- (the Vedas), Varttd (Commerce) and Danda- 
twoen Anvlksikl and niti (Polity) enumerated in the school of 
. Atm a- vidya. Manu. The distinction between Alma-vidya 

and Anvlksikl lay in this, that while the former embodied certain 
dogmatic assertions about the nature of the soul, the latter con- 
tained reasons supporting those assertions. Anvlksikl dealt in 
fact with two subjects, viz alma , soul, and hetu , theory of reasons. 
Vatsyayana* observes that Anvlksikl without the theory of reasons 
would have like the Upanisad been a mere alma- vidya or adhyatma- 
vidya. It is the theory of reasons which distinguished it from the 
same. The Samkhya, Yoga and Lokayata, in so far as they 
treated of reasons affirming or denying the existence of soul, were 
included by Kautilya in the Anvlksikl. 4 The formation of Anvl- 
ksikl must have commenced in the period of the Upanisad in which 
some of its technical terms were forestalled, but it did not take 
any definite shapes until about 050 B.C. when it was recognized 
as a distinct branch of learning. 

6. Anviksiki bifurcates into Philosophy and Logic 
(about 650 B.C.). 

Anvlksikl, as previously pointed out, treated of two subjects, 
viz. the soul and the theory of reasons. In 
timt h of t rea° s r onmg S . OUl a " d 80 far _ as ifc was mainly concerned with the 

soul, Anviksiki was developed into Philo- 
sophy called DarSana 5 ; and in so far as it dealt largely with the 


(Arthatfastra of Kautilya, l — 2, p. 6, Sham &astri’s edition). 

2 fkqn i 

(ArthaSastra of Kautilya, 1-2, p. 6). 

8 wit nw ’sqfitww 

^r^T»rn i Sht tojwwwith 

TONVftwnifirf (Nyayabhasya, 1-1-1). 

* VtJT) wqrTOH (Artha6nstra of Kautilya, 1-2, p. C>). 

8 In Sanskrit in Pali in Prakrta and in Tibetan ^ | 
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theory of reasons it^was developed into Logic ‘called pre-eminently 
the Anviksiki or Anviksiki par excellence . This bifurcation of 
Anviksiki into Philosophy and Logic commenced with the very 
formation of the science but specially about 550 B.C. when Medha- 
tithi Gautama expounded the logical side of the Anviksiki. The 
Anvlksikl continued however for many centuries to be used in the 
general sense of a science which embraced both the subjects of 
Philosophy and Logic. 


7. Anviksiki in its philosophical aspect called 

Darsana. 

As already observed, Anvlksikl treating of the soul was called 
Darsana (philosophy). “Darsana” liter- 
term ° f ally signifies seeing: it is in fact the science 

which enables us to see our soul. The 
Brhadaranyakopanisad 1 says that “ the soul is verily to be seen/’ 
and the Yaj naval kya-saiiihita* declares that “ the highest virtue 
consists in seeing the soul through meditation.” In the Mundak- 
opanisad 3 we find that “ when the soul is seen, the knot of the heart 
is untied, all doubts are dispelled and all act-forces are exhausted.” 
It was about the first century B.C. that the Anvlksikl dealing 
with the soul was replaced by the word “Darsana.” The Sarii- 
khya, Yoga and Lokayata which were incorporated in Anvlksikl 
were designated as Darsana or branches of philosophy. The word 
Darsana in this special sense occurs in the Mahabharata/ Bhaga- 
vata Purana, 6 Nyaya-bhasya/ Vedanta-bhasya/ etc. 


1 ^TmT (Brhadaranyakopanisad, ii, 4-5). 

* TJ*? (YojnavalUya-samhitn, book i, verse 8). 

'qrmt II (Mundakopani«ad, ii. 2-8). 

4 gw *fW wmw i 

WW gW *f 9# || (Mahabharata, gantiparva, 1 10-45). 

6 wrwwTsfr mwmr i 

cv 

V II (Bhagavatapurana, 8-14-10). 

# wj twt N«uf *f?r 

^4# sfnfwit I (Nyaya-bhiisya, 3-2-35). 

7 6ankara-bha?ya on the Vedanta sutra 2-2-1. 
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The Anvlksikl. 


8. Various names for Anviksiki in its logical aspect 
(from 650 B.C. onwards). 

m As already observed, Anvlksikl dealing with the theoryof 
reasons was developed into Logic designated specially as the An - 
viksikl — or Anvlksikl par excellence . We find the term Anvlksikl 1 

used in this special sense, of Logic in the 
Manusamhita Gautama-dhar ma-su tra , 8 

Ramayana,* Mahabharata, 5 etc. In about 327 B.C. Kautilya" 
characterised the Anvlksikl (evidently Logic) as a highly useful 
science which furnished people with reasons for the estimation of 
their strength and weakness, kept their intellect unperturbed in 
prosperity and adversity, and infused into their intelligence, speech 
and action, subtlety and power. 

The Anvlksikl, in virtue of the theory of reasons predominat- 

Hftu-fiastra ing it, was called Heiu-sastra or Hetu-vidya , 7 

the science of reasoning, as is evident from 
the Manusamhita, s Mahabharata, 9 etc. 

Tt was also called Tarka-vidya , ,r) the art of debate, or Vada- 
vidyd , the art of discussion, inasmuch as 
it dealt with rules for carrying on disputa- 
tions in learned assemblies called parisad. 


Tarka-vidya 

vidya. 


or Vada- 


* Tho Anvlksikl is vailed in Tibetan rtso<J-pa. ( Vide the Amarakosu, 

Svargavarga, verse 155, edited in Sanskrit with Tibotan version by Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana, in the Bibliotheca Indica series, Calcutta). 

2 Manusamhita 7 43. 

* Gautama-dharnm-sutra, adhySya 11. 

4 Ramayana, Ayodhyakan<Ja, aarga 100, verse 36. 

* Mahabharata, fcliuitiparva, adhySya, ISO, verse 47. 

fiiw qrftfw. — 

*«i***l1nt WIT « 

(Artha 4astra of Kautilya, p. 1—2 , 7). 

1 The Hotu-Sasfcra or Hetu-vidya is called in Tibetan Otan- 

tshigsprig-pa (vide theMahavyutpatti, part 1, p. 20, edited in Sanskrit, Tibetan and 
English by Dr. E. D. Ross and Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana in tho Bibliotheca 
Indica series, Calcutta. Also Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Go, folios 223-377). 

8 Manusamhita, 2-11. . 

9 Mahabharata, adiparva, adhyaya 1, verse 67. Santiparva, adhySya 210, 
verse 22; Advamedhaparva, adhyaya 85, verse 27. Cf. J.R.A.b. 1891-J-, pp. 1-39, 

10 Tarka-vidya is called in Tibotan Rtog-ge-rig ( vide Amarakosa. 

Svargavarga, verse 155, Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana s edition). 
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Tarka-vidya or Vada-vidya is referred to in the Manusamhita, 1 
Mahabharata,® Skandapurana, 3 Gautama dharma-sutra,* Rama- 
NySya-aastm. y^a, 6 Yajfiavalkya sariihita, 8 etc. The 

Anvlksiki was, as we shall see later, also 
called N yaya-mstra the science of true reasoning. 


* Man u sft riil lit a, (i-50 ; 8-269, 12-100, 111. 

2 Mahabharata, Santiparva, adhyaya 180, verse 47, and adhyaya 246, verse 

18 . 

3 Skandapurana, Kalikakhanda, adhyaya 17. 

1 Gautama-dliarrna siltra, adhySva II. 

6 RarnSyana 1-13-23, 7-53-15. 

0 Yajnavalkya-saihhita, 3-292 ; etc. 

7 The Nyaya is called in. Tibetan Rigs-pa (vide the Mahavyutpatli . 

part TI, p. 133, edited in Sanskrit-Tibotan-Rnglish by Dr. E. D. Ross and Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana in the Bibliotheca Indica series, Calcutta; also — Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo, Go, folios 223-377). 



CHAPTER II. 


The Teachers of Anvik^ikl (Philosophy and Logic). 

9. Carvaka— his Materialistic Doctrine 
(circa 650 B.C.). 

The Vedic literature 1 refers to a class of men who did not 
believe in gods, and would not perform sacrifices. They were sub- 
sequently designated as the followers of Carvaka, a pupil of Brhas- 
pati. Carvaka was perhaps not the name of any particular in- 
dividual but represented the atheistic doctrine of olden times. In 
the Brhadaranyakopanisad 4 (before 600 B.C ) there is a reference to 
such doctrine according to which our soul (consciousness) is pro- 
duced through the combination of four elements, viz. earth, water, 
fire and air, just as an intoxicating power is generated by the 
comixture of rice, molasses, etc. 

The dissolution into those elements is our death, after which 
our consciousness disappears. InthcRama- 
of ioul 1 ° kSyata doctrme yana 3 the same doctrine is elucidated by 

J aval a when he says that our parents are 
our progenitors, that there is no future life and that we should not 
believe in anything which cannot be proved through perception. 
This doctrine, which is referred to also in the Caraka-samhita/ 
etc., and which attracted a very large number of adherents, is widely 
known as Lokdyata or that which prevails in the world . 6 

10. Katila — his Doctrine of Matter and Soul 
(about 650-575 B.C.). 

The earliest orthodox writer on Anvlksikl (Philosophy) as men- 
tioned in the Svetasvatara 6 Upanisad was Kapila who is tradition- 


1 Vide Rgveda, 10-38-3; 8-70-7: 8-71-8, etc. 

(Bfhadaranyaka, 4-5-13). 

3 w wifa gw fffw i 

nwti vy ff^ifra tow ran; ii 

(Rainayana, AyodhySkSnda, sarga 108, verse 17). 

* Caraka-samhita, Sutra- sthftna, chap. XI. 

6 For a history of the Lokayata compare Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids’ Introduc- 
tion to the Kfitadanta Sutta in “ Dialogues of the Buddha, vol. II.” 

* mf* raeff wwffff i 

TBTffPiffW anraiff w TO?! II (Svetasvatara Upanisad, 5-2). 
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ally known to have been born at Puskara near Ajmere, but who ac- 
cording to the Padmapurana dwelt in Indraprastha (Delhi). The 
doctrine propounded by him was orally transmitted to form at 
later times a system of philosophy called the Samkhya. KapMa 
imparted his doctrine to Asuri 1 who taught it to Pancagikha. The 

fact that Asuri is mentioned in the Satapatha 
f “! iya ,lorfcrmo Brahmana* as a teacher warrants us to 
suppose that he lived before 600 B.C. which 
is the latest date of composition of the Brahmanas. Kapila as the 
fifth incarnation of Visnu preceded Dattatreya. Seeing that Kapila 
preceded Buddha (circa 670-490 B C.) we shall not be far wrong 
if we place the former at an age from 650 B.C. to 570 B.C. As 
the original work of Kapila has not come down to us we can say 
nothing about his doctrine beyond the fact that he treated of 
the soul under the name of Purusa and the primordial mattor 
under the name of Prakrti , both of which were, according to him, 
eternal. 8 The soul, which experiences pleasure and pain owing 
to its connection with matter, attains release when it realizes itself 
to be totally unconnected with the same. 

11. Dattatreya — ms Parable of a Tree 
(about 650 B.O.). 

A sage named Dattatreya , 4 who as the sixth incarnation of 
Visum was junior to Kapila, is stated in the Bhagavata purana to 
have taught Anvlksikl to Alarka, Prahlada and others. The pro- 
per name of the sage was Datta while his family name was Atreya. 
He lived on the Oirnar hills in Kathiawar where a temple associ- 
ated with his name still exists. It appears from the Markandeya 
purana 5 that the Anvlksikl-vidya expounded by him consisted of 

1 SSrhkhya karikS, verse 70. 

* Macdonell’s History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 215. 

TOT: BVIT: I 

. VJTRW'urTTOtssr: II (SvetaSvatara, 4-5). 

BBB’trqHlS BIT: STTftS*T«THT I 

(Bhagavata purttna, 1-3-12). 

sr* hut *fnft -flunr i 

STT BlW HW* 8BH faTCiq II 

(MSrkandeya purana, 16-12). 

A sage named Atreya is mentioned in the KauSika sutra of the Atharva-veda. 
Vide Weber’ s Historj' of Sanskrit Literature, p. 153. 
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a mere disquisition on soul in accordance with the yoga philosophy. 

He preached the doctrines of transmigra- 
y ° ST doctrmo of tion and emancipation under the parable 
of a tree. To identify a gross object with 
“ T ” or to look upon it as “ mine ” is, according to him, the germ of 
selfishness which grows up into a large tree bearing the fruits of 

♦ pleasure and pain. He in whom the tree of selfishness has not 
grown is freed from all bondage for ever. Things when looked upon 

• in their true nature do not cause affliction but they become sources 
of great woes when we consider them as our own. 

From this summary we may conclude that Dattatreya ex- 
pounded the philosophical side of Anvlksikl and not its logical 
aspect. 

12. Punarvasu Atreya: his Dissertation on the Senses 

(circa 550 B.C.). 

In the Caraka-saiiihita, the original author of which was 
Punarvasu Atreya, J there is a dissertation on the senses ( indriya )* 
which seems to belong to the Anvlksikl system. The Caraka- 
saiiihita, originally called the Ayurveda, is said to have been de- 
livered by a sage named Punarvasu better known as Atreya who 
resided at the side of the Himalayas. The sago was perhaps the 
same Atreya 3 who is mentioned in the Tibetan books as a Pro- 
fessor of medicine under whom Jivaka the 
Taxil°a. eSS(,r A< ™ ya ot physician of Buddha studied for several 

years atTaxila about 550 B.C. Atreya was 
a countryman of Panini as both of them flourished in the Punjab — 
one at Taxila (Taksasila) and the other at Salatura. Like the Asta- 
dhyayl of Panini. Atreya’s Ayurveda 4 was divided into eight books 
called “ sthanas ” or “ places.” The rule which Panini lays down as 
to the use of the word Punarvasu in the singular number shows that 
Atreya whose proper name was Punarvasu was a Vedic sage. 

It is not known whether the Caraka-saiiihita, as it exists at 
present, contains any genuine teachings of Atreya, but the most 
Qjementary doctrines of each book of the samhita are by com- 
mon consent ascribed to him. The eighth chapter of sutra-sthana 


• Atreya is called in Tibetan Kgyim-Ses-kyi-bu ( vide Mahavyut- 

patti, p. 22, Bibliotheca Indiea). 

* auwsiraTfa * i 

(Caraka-sarhhita, Sutra-sthana, adhyaya 8). 

3 Bkah-hgyur, Dulva III. Vide Rockhill’s Lafe of Buddha, p. G4. Cf. Pali 
Mahavagga, Khandhakas I, VIII in which there occurs the name Atthaka. 

+ (Pacini’s Astadhyayl, 1-2-G1). 
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of the work contains a dissertation on the senses a summary of 
which is given below : — 

There are five organs of sense, viz. the eye, ear, nose, tongue 
and skin. The five elements of which these are made are fire, ether, 
earth, water and air. The five objects of sense are colour, sound, 
smell, taste and touch. The five kinds of sensuous knowledge are the 

visual, the auditory, the olfactory, the gjista- « 

His doctnno ot the ^ anc j tactual. The mind, which is 
senses. * 7 . 

different from these senses, is one and as 

such cannot attend to them simultaneously. Hence we cannot 
perceive more than one thing at a time. 

Dissertations on the senses, like the one given above, contri- 
buted not a little to the development of the doctrine of soul which 
formed a part of the Anvlksikl. 

13. Sulabha — a Lady Ascetic: her canons of speech 
(about 550-500 B.C.). 

In the Mahabharata 1 there is mention of an old female ascetic 
named Sulabha who delivered a discourse on what constituted the 
merits and defects of speech as belonging to the province of Anvl- 
ksikl. Sulabha, who was in all probability a fictitious person, 
represents the philosophical culture of the 6th century B.C. It is 
related that once she transforming herself by occult processes into 
a lady of blooming youth came to the court of Janaka the pious 
king of Mithila, whose fame as a philosopher was established far 
and wide. After the rites of hospitality had been duly observed 
she was led to the royal presence. Janaka was not a little sur- 
prised to hear that her sole object in coming 
k?ng a ilrtnaka lterV1GW Wlth cour ^ was to ascertain, from a per- 

sonal interview with him, wherein lay the 
secret of final release of the soul. Janaka pointed out the im- 
pudence of such a wish entertained by a lady whose ambition 
must be something gross and material, and who must have come 
to his court as a spy. He concluded by asking in a taunting tone 
what business a lady could have had with the doctrine of Release, 
seeing that her strength lay solely in her radiant youth and 
beauty. Though rebuked in such unpleasant, improper and ill- 
applied terms, Sulabha was not in the least annoyed but main- 
tained a tranquil and dignified attitude. In the course of her 
reply to the king she made the following observations, on the canons 
of a sound speech : — 

A speech properly so called should be subtle, discriminative 
and orderly. It should lead to a decision and indicate a purpose. 


1 MahSbharafca, Santiparva, adhyffya 320, verses 78-94. 
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A good speech is (I) fraught with sense, (2) unequivocal, (3) fair, 
(4) not pleonastic, (5) smooth, (6) determinative, (7) not bom- 
bastic, (8) agreeable, (9) truthful, (10) not harmful, (11) refined. 
( 42 ) not too laconic, (13) not abstruse, (14) not' unsystematic, 
(15) not far-fetched, (16) not superfluous, ( 17) not inopportune] 
and (18) not devoid of an object. 


A speech, if it is to be freed from the faults of judgment, 
^ should not be prompted by lust, wrath, fear, 

sound r speeoh. tlCS ° f * l greediness , abjectness, crookedness, shame- 
fulness, tenderness or conceit. 


A speech is said to be lucid if there is agreement between it 
on one hand and the speaker and hearer on the other. A speecli 
which, though clear to the speaker himself, is uttered without any 
regard for the hearer, produces no impression in the latter. That 
speech again, which does not convey the meaning of the speaker 
himself but is uttered solely out of regard for the hearer, is dis- 
ingenuous and faulty. He alone is a speaker who employs words 
which, while expressing his own meaning, are also understood by 
his hearer. 


14. Astavakra — a Violent Debater: how he defeated 

a SOPHTST 

(about 550—500 B.C.). 

In the Mahabharata 1 the sage Astavakra (“crooked in eight 
parts ”) , who represents the culture of the 6th century B.C. , is stated 
to have been a great logician. He was the son of Kahoda who was 
a disciple and son-in law of Uddalaka, father of Svotaketu. With 
the object of defeating a famous sophist named Vandin, otherwise 
known as the son of Suta or Varuna, Astavakra while a mere boy 
came to attend a sacrificial ceremony at the palace of king Janaka 
in Mithila. Being prevented at the gate Astavakra addressed the 
king and said : “A road while there is no Brahmana on it belongs 
to the blind, the deaf, women, carriers of burden and the king res- 
pectively, but when a Brahmana is there it belongs to him alone/’ 
Hearing these words the king gave him permission to enter. The 
warder in offering an apology said, that Astavakra was stopped be- 
cause he was still a lad, and, under orders of Vandin lads were not 
permitted to enter the sacrificial ground. Astavakra said: “If 

this be the condition O warder, that the door 
v r ancik| Vakra,S d ° bat0 WUh opened only to the old, I have a right to 

au( in ‘ enter, I am old : I have observed sacred 

vows and am in possession of energy proceeding from the Vedic 
lore. A person is not old because his head is gray but the gods 


1 Mahabharata, Vanaparva, Chaps. 132-134. 
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regard him as old who, though young in years, is possessed of know- 
ledge.” “ Who is Vandin ? Where is he now ? Tell him to come 
here so that I may destroy him even as the sun destroys the 
stars/’ 

Vandin was summoned to be present in the assembly of de- 
bate on the sacrificial ground. While he arrived there Astavakra 
threatened him and exclaimed : u Do thou answer my questions* 
and I shall answer thine ! ” 


(1) Astavakra asks : What things arc signified by one? 

Vandin replies : There is only one fire that blazes forth in 

various shapes, there is only one 
Tho doctrine of things that, illumines the whole 

fixed m number. , , . , , , 

world, there is only one lord or the 

gods named Indra, and the lord of the deceased fore- 
fathers is also one, named Yama, 


(2) Vandin asks : What things are signified by two ? 

Astavakra replies : There are two friends named Indra and 
Afjni who move together, the two celestial sages arc 
Narad a and Parvata , twins arc the A&vimknmdras, two is 
the number of wheels of a car, and the wife and husband 
are likewise two that live together. 

(:i) Astavakra asks : What tilings are signified by three ( 

Vandin replies: There are three classes of beings born in con- 
sequence of their acts, three are the Vedas which perform 
tho Vajapeya sacrifice, at three times the atlhmryu priests 
commence sacrificial rites, three is the number of the 
world, and three also are the divine lights. 

(4) Vandin asks : What things are signified by four ? 

Astavakra replies : Four are the stages of a Brahmana’s life, 
sacrifices are performed by four orders , there are four car- 
dinal points as well as colours , and four is the number of 
the legs of a cow. 


(5) Astavakra asks : What things are signified by five ? 

Vandin replies : There are five fires, the metre pahkti possesses 
five feet, the sacrifices are five and there are five senses, 
the locks of celestial nymphs are five, and five are the 
rivers of the Punjab. L 

(0) Vandin asks : What things are signified by six ? 

Astavakra replies : Six cows are paid as a gratuity on the occa- 
sion of establishing the sacred fire, the seasons are six, six 
are the senses, six stars constitute the constellation krttikd, 
and six is the number of the sadyaska sacrifices. 

(7) Astavakra asks : What things are signified by seven ? 

Vandin replies : Seven is the number of domesticated animals , 
the wild animals are likewise seven, seven metres are used 
in completing a sacrifice , the sages are seven in number, 
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seven forms of paying homage are extant in the world, and 
seven are the strings of a lute. 

(8) Vandin asks : What things are signified by eight ( 

Astavakra replies : Eight are the hemp-threads which carry a 
hundred weights, eight is the number of legs of the slag 
that preys upon a lion, eight Fa-w-gods are among the 
celestials, and eight arc the angles of a stake in a saeri- 
* ficial rite. 

(11) Astavakra asks : What things are signified by nine '{ 

Vandin replies : Nine is the number of mant ras used in kind- 
ling fire for the manes, nine are the appointed functions in 
the process of creation , nine letters compose a foot of the 
metre vrhati , and nine is ever the number of figures in 
calculation. 

(10) Vandin asks : What things are signified by ten ? 

Astavakra replies : Ten is the number of cardinal points, ten 

times hundred make up a thousand, ten is the numher of 
months during which women bear, and ton are the teachers 
of true knowledge. 

(11) Astavakra asks : What things are signified by eleven ? 

Vandin replies: Eleven are the modifications of senses, the 

number of yiipas (stakes) is eleven, eleven are the changes 
of the natural state , and there are eleven Rudras among the 
gods in heaven. 

(12) Vandin asks : What things are signified by twelve ? 

Astavakra replies : Twelve months complete a year , a foot of 

the metre jagati consists of twelve letters, there are 
twelve minor sacrifices and twelve is the number of the 
Adilyas. 

(13) Astavakra asks : What things are signified by thirteen ? 
Vandin replies : The thirteenth lunar day is considered most 

auspicious, and thirteen islands exist cm earth. 

Having proceeded so far. Vandin stopped. 

Astavakra completed the reply thus : 

Thirteen sacrifices are presided over by Kesh and thirteen letters 
compose the aticchandas metre. 

° Seeing Astavakra speaking and Vandin silent, the assembly 
broke into a loud uproar indicative of vic- 

AafcSvakra° f ^ tor .Y f ° r ° ne and defeat for the other * The 

Brahmanas present there being pleased ap- 
proached Astavakra to pay him their homage. Astavakra said : 
“This Vandin defeating the Brahmanas in controversy used to 
cast them into water. Let him to-day meet with the same fate : 
seize him and drown him into water.” Janaka remaining speech- 
less, Astavakra reproached him thus : “ O King, has flattery robbed 
thee of thy sense so that pierced by my words, as elephants by the 
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hooks, thou heedest them not!” Janaka replied: “Your words 
are excellent and superhuman. As you have defeated Vandin in 
debate, I place him at your disposal.” 1 

< • 

15. Astavakra Solves Puzzles. 

At Mithila King Janaka to test the ingenuity of Astavakra 2 
once made a statement as follows : — 

“ fie alone is a learned man who knows the thing which is 
possessed of 360 spokes (i.e. days), 12 parts (i e. months) of 30 sub- 
divisions (days) each, and 24- joints (i.e. new moons and full moons).” 

Astavakra who fully understood the significance of the state- 
ment replied as follows 

“May that ever-moving wheel (i.e. the sun) that has 24. joints 
(i e. new moons and full moons), six naves 
.•lidtsYppla^Be. inpen " ity (i.e seasons), 12 peripheries (i.e. the signs 

of the zodiac or months) and 360 spokes 
(i.e. degrees or days) protect thee.” 

Janaka asked: “Who amongst the gods beget those two 
which go together like two mares yoked to a car and swoop like 
hawks '? ” 

Astavakra said: “May (Jod, 0 King, forfend the presence of 
these two (i.e thunder and lightning) in thy house, yea even in the 
house of thy enemies. He (i.e. the cloud), whose charioteer is the 
wind, begets them.” 

Thereupon the king said : “What is it that does not close its 
eyes even while sleeping ; what is it that does not move even when 
born ; what is it that has no heart, and what does increase even in 
its own speed ” ? 

Astavakra said : “It is a fish that does not close its eye-lids 
while sleeping ; it is an egg that does not move when produced ; 
it is a stone that has no heart ; and it is a river that increases in 
its own speed. ” 


* The dialogue, which shows besides their ready wit, an acquaintance of the de- 
baters with all branches of learning known at their time, is neither “ enigmatical? ” 
nor “ puerile,” when we consider that in olden times the names of things stood for 
numbers, nay constituted the dictionary of numbers called Ahkdbhidhana. It 
bears to a certain extont an analogy to the novice’s questions ( Kumara pafiha) 
which appear from the Pali canonical works to have been a necessary part of the 
training of a young Buddhist monk. 

The doctrine involved in the dialogue was criticised by Aksapada in the 
NySyor sutra (4-1-41) under the title of Samkhyaikdnta-vada, the doctrine of the 
fixity of tilings signified by numbers. 

The dialogue is quito simple and natural, and I do not find in it an exposition 
of the doctrine of unity of the Supreme Being as supposed by Nilakantha, a com- 
mentator on the MahabhSrata, who lived at Kurparato the west of the Godftvari in 
Maharastra in the 16th century A.D. 

* MahabhSrata, Vanaparva, chaps, 132-134. 
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The king amazed at Astavakra’s ingenuity remained silent 
for a while, and then applauded him thus: “0 possessor of divine 
energy thou art no human being.” 


16. Medhatitiii Gautama — the founder of Anvtksiki 

par excellence 
(circa 550 B.C.). 

While the teachers mentioned before dealt with some particu- 
lar topics of Anvlksikl, the credit of founding the Anvlksikl in its 
special sense of a science is to be attributed to a sage named 
Gotarna or Gautama. In the Padmapurana, 1 Skandapurana,* 
Gandharva tantra/ Kusumanjali, Naisadlia carita/ Nyaya-sutra- 
vrtti, etc., Gotama or Gautama is mentioned as the founder of the 
science of Anvlksikl (Logic) or Anvlksikl par excellence . The 
people of Mithila, too, ascribe the foundation of the science of 

Anvlksikl or Logic to Gotama or Gautama 
Gttutama birth plaCC ° f an< l point out, as the place of his birth, a 

village named Gautama-sthana 6 where a 
fair is held every year on the 9th day of the lunar month of 
Caitra (March- April). It is situated on the outskirts of Mithila at 
a distance of 2S miles north-east of modern Darbbanga. There is a 
mud-hill of considerable height (supposed to be the hermitage of 
Gautama) at the base of which lies the celebrated Gau bama-kunda 
(“ Gautama’s well ”), the water whereof is like milk to the taste and 
feeds a perennial rivulet called on this account “ Kslrodadhi ” or 
“Khiroi” signifying literally the sea of milk. 

Gautama lived with his wife Ahalya who, for her flirtation 
with Indra, was, according to the Ram ay an a,* cursed by her 


jit?r^sr efur g 1 1 

(PadmapurSna, Uttarakhanda, chap. 263). 

a »fl«w »r**iaar f? i 

(Skandapurana, Kalikakhanda, chap. xvii). 

' * W ** fir I 

(Gandharva tantra quotod in Pranatos ; nI tantra). 
* vt fvwviw flTIf f«I! I 

jfmw fiw 11 

(Naisadha carita, canto xvii). 

6 The author of this book visited Gautama-sthana in October 1913. 

« fflfwrq* 5 ! 'sr’sm sw ^iw i 

jxnf fiiarei thj *rfirgi"wi 11 • v 11 


o 
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husband and transformed into a stone She remained in this stony 
state for some lime until she was emancipated bv Rama-candra. 
Then she regained her human form and was admitted into heaven. 

Ahalya in her accursed state is at present 
represented by a slab of stone, which lies 
between a pair of trees in a village called 
Ahalya-sthana (Ahiria) two miles to the east of Gautama-sthana* 
already mentioned. In the vicinity of this slab there is a temple 
which commemorates the emancipation of Ahalya by Rama- 
candra 

The Mahabharata 


Gautama as described 
in the Ramnyaiia. 


Gautama as mentioned 
in the Mahabharata. 


1 which gives a different version of the story 
mentions a son of Ahalya named Cirakarin 
who is said to have been ordered by his 
father to kill Ahalya, but who, being of a re- 
flective turn of mind, refrained from carrying out the order. Gau- 
tama, in consideration of the natural weakness of her sex, pardoned 
his wife and dwelt from that time forward in his hermitage with- 
out ever separating himself from her. 

In the Pratima-nataka * the poet Bhasa, who is believed to 
have flourished during the Ku&ana period, 5 
speaks of a sage named Medhatithi as the 
founder of the Nyaya-Sastra , a later appellation for the Anviksikl. 
In the Mahabharata, 4, we find that Medhatithi and Gautama were 
the names of the same person, one being his proper name and the 
other his family name Therefore the full name of the founder of 
AnviksikI was Medhatithi Gautama 


Medhatithi of Bhasa. 


aflrnw g4*nBl»ir?Tm*r: i 
^rrwft vgfwr: n n 

^»RT^«ifTfsr rrwj’i n ii 

(Ramayana, Adikanda, sarga 48). 

I Mahabharata, Santiparva, 272-9 ; and ASvaraedhaparva, 56-26. 

* vl: i BnptvTF *rtJr*rrs? 

(BhSsa’s PratimR-nStaka, Act V, p. 79, M.M. Ganapati Ssstri’s edition). 

® Vide A. M. Meorwarth’s “The dramas of BhSsa: a literary study” in 
J.A S.B., 1917. 

<*riN trwiis a 

(Mahabharata, ^Sntiparva, 265-45, BangavSsi edition). 
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Medhatithi Gautama seems to have belonged to the family 
and school of Naciketas Gautama 1 and to 

d^tiThi Gautama. 0 °* M °' h „ ave sprung , like Buddha Gautama, from the 

Angirasa 1 tribe. His remote ancestor was 
perhaps the sage Nodha Gotama descended from that Gotama 
who is described in the Rgvcda, 8 and the Satapatha-Brahmana 4 of 
♦the White Yajurveda as having settled in a place the description of 
which tallies with that of Gautama-sthana in Mithila. The descen- 
dants of Gotama 6 were called Gotamasah, Gotama or Gautama.* 


srmifaw msii* ugfh i 
*r*i firsfisr?? ^hwt wf?r ii 
vh ft xi vi^nsrifh v® ?r® t 

wi ^ *pu hthit wfii jfW ii 

(Kathopanisad, 1-1-10; 2-4-15; and 2-5-0). 

* In the Pali Mahavagga Angirasa (in Pali Angirasa) occurs as a name of 
Buddha Gautama who evidently belonged to the Angirasa tribe : — 

Ahglrasassa kaye aneka van nil acciyo honti — 

(Mahavagga, pathamarh pntihariyarh, I 15.7, p. 25, Dr. Oldenborg’s edition). 

Angiraso Sakyamuni sabbabhutanukampako. 

(Parivara III. 5, edited by Dr, R. Oldonborg). 

In the Mahabharata and Brahmanda purSna, Gautama (husband of Alialya) 
and his son Cirakarin aro described as having belonged to the Angirasa tribe: — 

fiwwrafsr n 

(MahSbharata, Santiparva, chap. 2(55, verses 2-4 ; Calcutta, Uahgavasi edition). 

spl afro: Jesuit *fruf«i<i i 

5 <® *rru 11 

(Brahmanda purana, anusangapftda, chapter 23). 

• 

3 Rgveda-samhita, mandala l, sukta 81, verse 3; sukta 61, verses 14 — 10: 
sukta 62, verse 6; sukta 62, verse 13; sukta 64, vorse 1 ; sukta 77, verso 5; siikta 
85, verse 11. 

* Satapatha Brahmana of the White Yajurveda, kanda 1, adhyaya 4, Miid- 
hyandinlya recension. Vide also my article on “The Localization of certain 
hymns of the pgvoda” in J.A.S.B., February 1914. 

t rt’lw&w* I ll 

(Katantra, Catustaya karakaprakarana). 

0 The story of Gautama as related above seems to be historical in so far as his 
family and native- place are concerned, but the legend of Ahalya associated with 
the story is untrustworthy. 
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We thus find that Medhatithi, Gotama, Gautama and Medha- 
tithi Gautama were the names for one and the same person, who 
founded the Anvlksikl par excellence. His work on Anvlksikl 
has not come down to us in its original form. We do not there- 
fore know whether he treated of the soul and reasoning together 
in one volume, or dealt with them separately. His theory of rea- 
soning has reached us in a crude form through the Caraka-samhita*, 
and in a developed form through the Nyaya-sutra, while we may 
gather some idea of his theory of soul through the same sources as 
well as through the Mahabharata and the Pali Brahmajala-sutta. 

Bhasa 1 speaks of Medhatithi’s “ Nyaya-6astra ” The term 
Nynya was prevalent in the day of Bhasa, 
AnvikniUi lthl 8 W ° rk ° n an< ^ b.V “ Nyava Sastra ” he really meant 

its prototype the Anvlksikl. In the Santi- 
parva of the Mahabharata, 2 there is mention of a Medhatithi who, 
along with certain other sages, revealed to the world the Upani- 
sad-doctrine of emancipation. This Medhatithi seems to have 
been the same as our Medhatithi Gautama. 

Medhatithi Gautama is more often called simply Gautama. 
As previously noticed, Gautama was the name under which the 
founder of Anvlksikl was best known in the Padmapurana, Matsya- 
purana, etc., and his art of debate is still designated as Gautaml 

Vidya (Gotamide science). The fame of 

.l,e G oldPo^ian"oWp°uro n Gaut “ a aS 11 g roat master ° f th ° art 

debate seems to liave spread as far as 

Persia in one of the yashts 8 of the Khorda Avesta edited* 
during the reigns of the Sasanian Kings Ardashlr (A.D. 211-241) 
and Shapur 1 (A.D. 242-27 2), we read 6 “ how the Fravashis cause 


1 Bhasu's Pratima-nStaka, Act V, p. 79, M.M. Ganapati $astri’s edition. 

j5i ?rra i 

i ... **r mi \\ 

(Mahabharata, 6antiparva, Moksadharma, adhvaya 243, verses 14-1%). 

8 Vide the 13th yasht, para. 10. 

* According to Arda-viraf-nSma, the Avesta written on cow-hides with golden 
ink, and given to the Persians by Zaratusht (Zoroaster), existed in its original form 
for 300 years until it was burnt by Iskander Rumi (Alexander the Great) who 
destroyed Persepolis about 325 B.C. The fragments that survived were put to- 
gether by Zoroastrian priests under the name of Avesta, which was edited and 
proclaimed canonical during the reigns of Ardashlr and Shapur of the Sasanian 
dynasty. It is suggested that it was in the Sasanian poriod that Indian traditions 
entered the scripture of the Persians. Cf. Dr. K. Geldner’s “ Persia ” in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 

6 Vide the 13th yasht, para. 16 ; and Early Religious Poetry of Persia, by J. H. 
Moulton, p. 141. 
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a man to be born who is a master in assemblies and skilled in sacred 
lore, so that he comes away from debate a victor over Gaotema ” 

In the Ariguttara-nikaya* of the Pali Sutta-pitaka we meet 
* with ten orders of non-Buddhist recluses of 

a go MedhStithi Gautarna ’ s which “ Gotamaka ” 3 was one. This order 

referred most probably to the followers of 
Gotama or Gautama the founder of Anvlksikl. The Brahmajala- 
sutta* describes a sage designated as takki (argumentationiat) 
and vlmamsi (casuist) who maintained that certain things were 
eternal and other things were non-eternal. If this sage was identi- 
cal with the leader of the Gotamaka sect or the founder of the 
Anvlksikl, it will be difficult to resist the conclusion that he was a 
senior contemporary of Buddha Sakyamuni. We may therefore fix 
the date of Medhatithi Gautama at about 550 B.C. 

1 “ Gaotema,” who is identified by Dr. ITaug and J. H. Moulton, with the 
Buddha Gautama, is more probably the same as Medhatithi Gautama, the well- 
known founder of the art of debate and a descendant of Nodha Gautama. “Yd 
Naidyaonho Gaotthnaho paro-yiTo panStoitavaiti. (Vasht 13, para. 10). 

u Ariguttaranikaya, part III, chap. 05, pp 270-77, edited by Dr. Morris, Pali 
Text Society. 

3 Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids in his Introduct ion to the Kassapa-siha-nada sutta 
in tho Dialogues of Buddha, pp. 220-21, observes: “ the only alternative is that 
some Brahma?m, belonging to the Gotanm-gotta, is bore referred to as having had 
a community of Bhiksus named after him.” 

•* The Brahmajala sutta 1-32 included in the DIgba NikSya, p. 29, edited by 
Dr. T. W. Rhys Davids and J. E. Carpenter, London. 


3 c>41^ 





CHAPTER III. 

The Doctrines of Anvlk§iki. 


16. A Council of Debate ( Parimd ) 

(circa 900-600 B.C.). 

The theory of reasons ( hetu ), which formed an important 
subject of Anvlksikl, grew out of debates in councils of learned 
men. In the Chandogya 1 and Brhadaranyaka * upanisads there 
are references to councils for the discussion of metaphysical sub- 
jects, e.g. the nature of the soul and the Supreme Being. The 
Prasnopanisad 3 reports the proceedings of a council, in which 
Sukesa Bharadvaja, Saivya Satyakania, Sauryayarn Gfirgya, 
Kausalya Asvalayana, Bhargava Vaidarbhi and Kabandlu Katyfi- 
yana approach the sage Pippaliida and ask him a series of ques- 
tions such as “how lias this world been produced,” “how is it 
sustained” and “how does the life- breath come into our bofl^y.” 
Such a council was called samsad , samiti , sabha , parisad or par. sad. 

in the socio religious institutes of Manu,* 
men Counci1 ot learnod Parasara, 6 Yajfiavalkya* and others, we 

find that the council consisted generally of 
four, tenor twenty-one Brahmans, who were learned in the Vedic 
and secular literatures and could give decisions in matters on which 


1 ^T^fT^n^rf 

(Cliandogyopanisad, 5-3-1 ). 

* quqqq: <?T^r«T*rt qfrqq*?T*aiT*T 

(Brhadaranyaka, 6-2-1). 

Max Muller’s History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 128-132. 

3 Prasnopanisad, PrasSna 1-6. 

•» qfaqft qqqft ^qjqwqt: | 

qfcqg It 

(Manu-sarbhitn, 12-110, 111). 

q* w qqrai: qftqg qt n 

(Paragara-sarahita, 8-19). 

« wrft ^wrarr: qlg qfq^^q i 

m |N « vw qraiiwfqqw: n 

(Yajnavalkva-saihhita, 1-9). 
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people might ask their advice. The debates or dialogues, such as 
those described in the Prasnopanisad, the Chandogvopanisad and 
the Brhadaranyaka, were in all probability the precursors of the 
theory of reasons (hetu-vada) treated in the Anvlksikl The words, 
which had to be used in special senses to carry on debates in 
the councils, constituted the technical terms of the Anvlksikl. 

1?. The Technical Teums used in the Councils op 

Debate 
(900-500 B.C.). 

Some of the technical terms used in the councils of debate 
Some Of the terms used had grown up along with the Upanisads. 
in the Brahmanas and For instance in the Taittiriya Aranvaka 1 
Upamsads. we meet with four terms, viz. (1) Smrti 

(scripture), (2) pratyakxa (perception), (3) aitihya (tradition), and 
(4) anumana (inference). These terms recur in the Ramayana 2 
with a little alteration as (1) aitihya (tradition), (2i anumana (in- 
ference), and (3) sastra, scripture Three of these terms, are used 
in the Manu-samhita, 3 as (1) pratyaksa , anumana and s as Ira. 

Similarly in the Aitareya Brahmana, Kathopanisad, etc., there 
occur such terms as tarlca 4 (reasoning), vada h (debate), yukti * 
(continuous argument), jalpa 1 (wrangling), vitandd 6 (cavil), 
chala u (quibble), nirnaya 10 (ascertainment), prayojana 11 (purpose), 
pramana 12 (proof), prameya 13 (the object of knowledge), etc. 


(Taittiriva aranvaka, 1-2). 

f» WJ* 'T’Owi II (Ramayana, 5-87-23). 

W*T Vqhaf'SflrftVTr II (Manu-samhita, 12-105). 


* Tarka occurs in Kathopanisad, 2-9 ; Manusamhita, 12-106; Mahabh&rata, 
2-453; and Bhagavata puriina, 8-21-2. 

m 6 Vada occurs in Manu-samhita, 6-50 ; HamSyana, 1-13-23 and 7-53-15 ; and 
YajOavalkya-samhita, 3-292. 

0 Yukti occurs in Aitareya Brahmana, 6-23 ; Ramayana, 2-1-13 ; BhSgavata 
purSna, 3-31-15; and KamandakTya-nifcisara, 1-49. 

1 Jalpa occurs in MahSbharata, 13-4322. 

8 Vitanda, occurs in MahSbharata, 2-1310 and 7-3022; and Panini, 4-4-102 

y Chala occurs in Manu-sathhita. 8-49; and Ramayana, 4-57-10. 

10 Nirnaya occurs in MahabhSrata, 13-7533, 7535. 

H Prayojana in Manu-sarahita, 7-100 ; MahSbharata, 1—5805 ; and Yaj naval kya- 
samhita, 3-133. _ A - 

1* Pramana occurs in Manu-samhita, 2-13; Ramayana, 2-37--1 ; and Maha- 
bharata, 13-5572; Kautilya 3-1. , , , , _ , 0 ..... 

m Pra/meya occurs in RamSyana, 1-52-13; MahSbharata, 1-157 and 8-144. . 
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18. Tantra-yukti — the terms of Scientific Argument 
(quoted by Kautilya about 327 B.C.). 

In the last chapter of the Artha-sastra (a work on polity), 
Kautilya gives a list of thirty-two technical terms called Tantra- 
yukti or “the forms of scientific argument” ( dvatrimsadakara - 
stanlrayuktayah ). This list appears also in the Caraka-samhita 1 
and the Susruta-samhita/ 2 two authoritative works on medicine: 
It was evidently prepared neither by Kautilya nor by the authors 
of the two samhitas, but by a person or persons who wanted to 
establish debates on a scientific basis. 

The t^rms included in the list are found to have been employed 

Tantra-yukti for the more widely in works on Nyftya Philosophy 
systematization of do* than in those on Polity or Medicine. Defi- 
bates - nitions of some of those terms have been 

actually quoted by Vatsyayana 3 and other commentators on the 
Nyaya-sutra. The Tantra-yukti which literally signifies “scienti- 
fic argument” was compiled possibly in the 6th century B.C. to 
systematize debates in Parisads or learned councils. In the Su6- 
ruta-saiiihita 4 it is distinctly stated that by means of Tantra-yukti 


1 Vide Caraka samhita, Siddhisthana, chapter XII. The Tantra-yukti along 
with other matters was added to the Caraka sarhhita by the redactor Dplhabala of 
Pancanada (the Punjab). In the Caraka-samhita the Tantra-yukti consists of 34 
technical terms as enumerated in the following versos: — 

*rjft v n 

vftwjTfipntfJI SfSW 1 

fsr^wsf n 

WfVCTCTflra: I 

* Vide Su6ruta-sarhhit5, Uttaratantra, chapter LXV. The Uttara-tantra is saud 
to have been added to the Susruta-samhita by the redactor NagSrjuna. The 
Tantra-yukti as embodiod in the SnSruta-sariihitS consists of 32 technical terms: — 

H«ir wa^i^rw^m; n 

xpsrcfas 

(Nyaya-bhasya of Vatsyayana, 1-1-4). 

(Susruta-samhita, Uttaratantra. chapter LXV). 
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a debater can establish his own points and set aside those of his 
opponents who indulge in unfairness. In the department of Hetu- 
§astra (Logic) there is indeed no work older than the Tantra-yukti 
Which is a little manual on the systematization of arguments or 
debates. 

The technical terms constituting the Tantra-yukti are the 
# f olio wing : — 

(1) Adliikarana (a subject), (2) vidhana (arrangement), (3) yoga 
(union of words), (4) paddrtha (category), (5) he.tmrlha (implication), 
(6) uddesa (enunciation), (7) nirdesa (declaration), (8) upadeJa (in- 
struction), (9) apadesa (specification). (10) at ides a (extended appli- 
cation), (11) pradesa (determination from a statement to be made) , 
(12) upamdna (analogy), (13) arthdpatti (presumption), (14) sam- 
saija (doubt), (15) pramhga (a connected argument), (16) viparyaya 
(reversion), (17) vakya-xem (context), (18) anumala (assent), (19) 

vydkhydna (description), (20) nirvacana 
of Tantrftyuktl WO tom ’ R (etymological explanation), (21) nidarmna 

(example), (22) apavarga (exception), (23) 
sva-samjha (a special term), (24) pfirva-paksa (question), 25) utta- 
ra-paksa (reply), (26) ekdnta (certa : n), (27) andgatfivekmna (antici- 
pation), (28) at i km ntd veksa n a (retrospection), (29) niyoga (in- 
junction), (30) vikalpa (alternative), (31) $ amuccaya (aggregation), 
and (32) uhya (ellipsis). 

In the Caraka-samhita the Tantra-yukti , which consists of 
thirty-four terms, includes the following 

(l) Prayojana (purpose), (2) nirnaya (ascertainment), (3) ane- 
The list Of Kautilya ki } nla (uncertain), (4) pratyu.cc.nra (repeti- 
differs from that of’ t'ho tion), (5) uddhara (citation), and (6) sam- 
Caraka-samhita. bhava (probability). 


19. Medhatithi Gautama’s Doctrines as reproduced in 
the Caraka-samiiita (ABOUT 78 A D.). 


The Caraka- saiiihita 1 gives a summary of the principal doc- 
™ n , „ trines of Anvlksikl possibly as propounded 

by Medhatithi Gautama. Caraka is a 
general name for the ancient mkhas (branches) of the Yajuiveda 
as well as for the teacher of those sakhas. The word Carakiih ” 
signifies, according to Pan ini, 2 the persons who study the Veda (i.e. 


1 As Atroya communicated his Ayurveda-sarahita at first to AgnivtAa, the 
Caraka-samhita is also called the Agniv e^a-tantra. AgniveSa is called in Tibetan 
Me-bshin-hjug ( vide MahSvyutpabti, part 1, p. 23, Bibliotheca Fndica 

series). 

* (Pnnini’s Astadhyayi, 4-3-107). 

Max Muller’s History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 2nd edition, pp. 225, 
350 , 364 , 369 . 
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the aakhas of the Yajurveda) enounced by the teacher Caraka. 
Some say that the exact meaning of “Caraka,” as applied to the 
Caraka-samhita, is unknown. The expression “ Caraka-samhita ” 
may, according to them, mean the Ayurveda-samhita of the 
school of Carakah or the Ayurveda-samhita as redacted by a 
member of the Caraka 1 sect or by a physician named Caraka. 
According to the Nyaya manjarl 2 Caraka was a physician, and, 
the Chinese Tripitaka 3 describes him as a physician at the court 
of Kaniska, the Kusana king of Gandhara. Punarvasu Atreya 
(about 550 B.C.) was the original author of the Caraka-saiiihita 
called Ayurveda-samhita, and the physician Caraka was perhaps 
the redactor of the Sariihita at the beginning of the Christian era. 4 

The doctrines of Anviksikl did not evidently constitute a part 

Medhntithi Gautama’s °J t}le original Ayurveda of Punarvasu 
doctrines reflected through Atreya. These doctrines seem to have been 
the Caraka -samhit a. incorporated into the Caraka-samhita by the 

redactor Caraka in whose time they were widely known and studied. 
The doctrines (with the exception of those relating to Kdri/abhmir- 
vrtti ) seem to have been the productions of Medatithi Gautama 
who flourished in the Gth century B.C. Medhatithi Gautama’s 
doctrines were embodied in the Caraka-samhita 6 of Caraka as well 
as in the Nyaya-siitra of Aksapada. But while Caraka accepted 
them in their crude forms, Aksapada pruned them thoroughly be- 
fore they were assimilated in the Nyaya* sutra 

The doctrines as we find them in the Caraka-samhita are 
treated under three heads, viz. : — 

• (1) Kdryabhinirvrtti. the aggregate of resources for the accomplish- 
ment of an action. 

(2) Pari km, the standard of examination, and 

(3) Sa mbhdsd- v id hi , or vada-vulhi, the method of debate. 


1 For an account of the wandering sect named Caraka see the Ahguttara 
nikaya, part iii, p. 276; Ratnolka dharanl ; Mahavastu iii, 412, 7-L0, etc. quoted 
by Prof. Rhys Davids in his “ Indian sects or schools in the time of the Buddha, *’ 
in the J.R.A.S. for 1898. Soo also Prof. C. Bendall’s observations in tho J.R.A S. 
for 1901. 

wrkurcfawk 'imw. wuk: *r g % n ** 

( Nyaya- marl jarl, chapter IV, p. 249, edited by Gangadhar Sastri, Vizianagram 
Sanskrit series). 

3 Jolly, Medicin (Buhler’s Grundriss, iii, 10), p. 11. 

In the Journal Asiatiquo (I89G), T. VIII, pp. 447-451, Mr. Sylvain Levi main- 
tains on the authority of Chinese books that Caraka the author of the Caraka- 
samhita lived in tho court of Kaniska. Tho date of Kaniska has not yet been 
finally fixed, but I provisionally take it to be 78 A.D. Vide ray “ History of the 
Medieval School of Indian Logic,” pp. 62-61. Kaniska’s capital was at Puspapura 
(Peshwar) in Gandhara, but he held his Buddhist convocation at Jalandhara. 

* Professor L. Suali fixes the date of Caraka at about 100 A.D. (Filosofia 
Indiana, p. 28). 

6 Caraka- samhitfi, YimBna-sthana, adhyaya 8. 
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As reg&rda jtdryabhinirvrtti , it does not appear to have been 
a part of the Anvlksikl of Medhatithi Gautama. Perhaps it was 
a part of the Vai^esika philosophy in an early stage. Pariksd is re- 
dundant as the four terms corning under this head, viz. : dptopadem , 
Which Of the doctrines pratyaksa, anumdna and yukti reappear with 
of the Caraka-samhita a little modification in the names of mbda y 
emanated from Medha- pratyakm , anumdna and aupamya under the 
tithi uautama ? sub-head vddamdrqa of sambhdsd-vidhi . It 

is uncertain as to whether the first four or the last four were in- 
cluded in the Anvlksikl of Medhatithi Gautama. Sambhdsd-vidhi 
or vada-vidhi was undoubtedly the principal topic of Anvlksikl- 
vidya. Some of the terms coming under the sub-head vdda-mdrga 
did not however form a part of the original sambhdsd vidhi. For 
instance the terms dravya, guna, karma , sdmdmya , vi^esa and $ama- 
vdya were borrowed from the Vaisesika philosophy in its first stage 
and incorporated into the vj da-mar ga by Caraka himself. There 
are other terms such as pratijhd , sthdpand , pratislhipand , Zip In, 
upanaya , nigamana , uttara , drstdnta and shldhdnla which in their 
technical senses were perhaps unknown to Medhatithi Gautama 
and were introduced into the v Ida rndrga by Caraka while he com- 
piled and redacted the Ayurveda samhita in the first century A. I). 

The terms coming under the three heads are explained in the 
( -araka-samhita as follows : — 

I. Karyabhinirvrtti — the aggregate of resources for the accom- 
plishment of an action. 

A person who is determined to accomplish an action success- 
fully should examine the following resources : — 

(1) Kdrana or heta — the actor or agent who accomplishes an action. 

(2) Karana — the instrument which co-operates with the actor to 

accomplish the action. 

(3) Karya-yoni — the material cause which while undergoing modi- 

fication is developed into the action. 

(4) Kdrya — t-lie action for the accomplishment of which the actor 

moves. 

(5) Kdrya- phala — the effect for the attainment of which the action 

# is undertaken. 

(fi) Anubandha — the adjunct, that is, that pleasurable or painful 
condition which resulting from the action attaches unavoid- 
ably to the actor. 

(7) De&a — the place of the action. 

(8) Kola — the time of the action. 

(9) Pravrtti — the activity or exertion put forth for achieving the 

action. 

(10) Updya — a favourable circumstance or that condition of the 
actor, instrument and the material cause in which they can 
well render facilities and aids to the action being accom- 
plished. 
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II. Pariksa — the Standard of Examination. 

Things, existent or non-existent, are tested by four standards, 
viz. (1) dptopadesa, reliable assertion (2) pratyaksa, perception, (<3) 
ariumdna , inference, and (4) yukti , continuous reasoning. These 
are collectively called pan ksd 1 (examination), 2 (reason), or 
pram ay a 8 (means of valid knowledge). 

Reliable assertion is the assertion of a person who is trustworthy, 
noble, wise and freed from evil propensities, whose percep- 
tion runs unimpeded, and the truth of whose words is never 
called in question. 

J'erce.ption is the knowledge which is produced through a union of 
the soul with the mind, senses and their objects. 

Inference is preceded by perception and refers to three times, e.g. 
a fire is inferred from smoke, fruits are inferred from a seed, 
etc. 

(' ontinuovs reasoning refers to the knowledge which beholds con- 
ditions resulting from the co operation of many causes and 
abiding in three times. For instance, one’s birth in the womb 
is due to a combination of the soul and the five primal 
essences of earth, water, tire, air and space; the soul alone 
is related to the next life ; acts result from the union of an 
agent and certain means; acts that are done bear fruits, 
acts not done bear no fruits : there can be no sprout where 
there is no seed ; good or bad fruits correspond to the good 
or bad acts that produce them ; and one kind of seed cannot 
produce another kind of fruit. 

III. Sambhasa or vada-vidhi * — the Method of 

Debate. 

Utility of Debate (sambhdsd-prasamsd ) . 

If a person carries on debate with another person both being 
versed in the same science, it increases their knowledge and happi- 
ness. Besides, it produces dexterity, bestows eloquence and bright- 
ens reputation. If there was any misapprehension in a subject 

1 Caraka samhita, Sutra-sthana, Lith adhyaya : — * 

* Caraka-.satnhita, VimSna-sthuna, adhyaya 8: — 

i 

* Caraka saihhita, Sutra-sthana, llth adhyaya : — 

^ tow gVt i 

4 Caraka-samhitS, Vimifmi-sthSna, adhySya 8. 
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already studied it removes that misapprehension, and if there was 
no misapprehension in the subject it produces zeal for its further 
study. It also makes debaters familiar with certain matters which 
ware unknown to them. Moreover some precious mystic doctrines, 
which a preceptor imparted to his favourite pupil, come out in 
essence from the pupil who, owing to a temporary excitement and 
ambition for victory, is impelled to expound them in the course of 
the debate. Hence wise men applaud debate with fellow scholars 


Two kinds of Debate (dvividhd sambhdsd). 

A debate with a fellow-scholar may be carried on either 

A congenial debate. ( '> <** »faya ) OF ( 2) ill a Spirit 

of opposition ( vigrhya ). The first is called 
a congenial debate (anuloma sambhdsd ), and the second a hostile 
debate {vigrhya sambhdsd). The congenial debate takes place when 
the respondent (or opponent) is possessed of erudition, wisdom, 
eloquence and readiness of reply, is not wrathful or malicious, is 
well versed in the art of persuasion, and is patient and sweet- 
speeched. Tn debating with such a person one should speak con- 
fidently, interrogate confidently and give answer in confidence. 
One should not be alarmed at suffering defeat from him nor should 
one rejoice in inflicting defeat on him It is improper to show 
obstinacy towards him, or to introduce before him matters which 
are irrelevant. While using persuasion with gentleness, one should 
keep in view the subject of debate. This kind of debate is called 
a peaceful or congenial debate. 

Before entering upon a hostile debate with a person one should 

. , , examine one’s strength through a casual 

A hostile debate. i 1 

conversation with him and observation in 

any other way of his merits. Such an examination should settle 
the opportuneness or otherwise of entering upon the debate. The 
merits considered as good are erudition, wisdom, memory, ingen- 
uity and eloquence. The demerits considered as bad are irrita- 
bility, shallowness, shyness and inattentiveness. 


Three classes of respondents (trividhah parah). 

& 

In consideration of the merits and demerits mentioned above 
the respondent (or opponent) may be of three kinds, viz. superior, 
inferior, and equal 

A Council of Debate ( parisad ). 

The assembly (parisad) in which a debate is to take place may 
be of two kinds, viz. (1) learned, i.e. an assembly of wise men , and 
(2) ignorant, i.e. an assembly of fools. Each of these may be sub- 
divided as (a) friendly, (6) indifferent or impartial, and (c) hostile 
or committed to one side. 
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The Expedients of Debate (vadopaya). 

Tt is not advisable to enter upon debate in a hostile assembly, 
no matter whether the assembty is learned 

so n^o 7 hU ting Tune * ^ ° r ig noran I- In an ignorant assembfy, 

friendly or indifferent, one may enter upon 
debate with a person who is of blazing fame, but who neither pos- 
sesses erudition, wisdom and eloquence, nor is held in esteem by 
respectable people, Tn debating with such an opponent one may 
employ crooked and long-strung word-bolts. Now assuming a 
delightful countenance and now indulging in ridicule one should 
engage the assembly in such a way that the opponent does not find 
an opportunity of speaking. If the opponent utters an unusual 
word he should be immediately told that such a word is never used 
or that his original proposition has fallen to the ground. In the 
case of his attempting to offer challenge he should be stopped 
with the observation : “ Go and study for a full year, sitting at 
the feet of your preceptor: this much that you have done to-day 
is enough.” Tf in the meantime the shout of “vanquished, van 
quished” has even once been uttered, no further debate need be 
held with the opponent. 304' ^ 

Some say that this procedure may bo adopted in debate even 

Respect for an old man. with il ““P 0 ™" Opponent, but ‘Xpert* do 
not approve of its adoption when the 
opponent happens to be an old man. 

Tn a friendly assembly one may enter upon debate with an 
opponent who is inferior or equal. In an 
How to arguo with an indifferent (or impartial) assembly consist- 

op ponont of superior, in- » . . 

ferior or equal merits. mg members that are endued with at- 

tentiveness, erudition, wisdom, memory and 
eloquence, one should speak with great care marking the merits and 
demerits of one’s opponent. If the opponent appears to be superior, 
one should, without expressing one’s inferiority, never engage 
in debate with him. If on the other hand the opponent happens 
to be inferior, one should at once defeat him An opponent, who is 
weak in the scriptures, should be defeated through citations of long 
passages from them. An opponent devoid of erudition should be 
defeated through the employment of unusual words and phrases. 
An opponent whose memory is not sharp should be defeated with 
crooked and long-strung word -bolts. An opponent devoid of in- 
genuity should be defeated through the use of same words bearing 
different meanings and different words bearing the same meaning. 
An opponent, who is devoid of eloquence, should be defeated 
through the jeering imitations of his half-uttered speeches. An 
opponent whose knowledge is shallow should be defeated by being 
put to shame on that account. An opponent of irritable temper 
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should be defeated by being thrown into a state of nervous exhaus- 
tion. An opponent who is timid should be defeated through the 
excitement of his fear. An opponent who is inattentive should 
b<? defeated by being put under the restraint of a certain rule. 
Even in a hostile debate one should speak with propriety, an 
absence of which may provoke the opponent to say or do any 
filing-. 

Influencing the assembly one should cause it to name that as 
the subject of debate with which one is per- 
Counoil. t0 mfluenco rt fectly familiar and which presents an in- 
surmountable difficulty to one’s opponent. 
When the assembly meets one should observe silence after saying 
to one’s opponent : “ it is not now permissible for us to make 
any suggestions. Here is the assembly which will fix the subject 
and limits of debate agreeably to its wishes and sense of pro- 
priety.” 1 2 

The Limits of Debate (vada-maryada) . 

The limits of debate consist of such directions, as : “ This 
should be said, this should not be said, if this occurs defeat 
follows, etc. 1 ’* 

The Course of Debate (vada-marga ) . 

The following are the categories 3 which should be studied for 
a thorough knowledge of the course of debate : — 

(1) Debate ( vada ) — a discourse between two parties agreeably to 

the scriptures and in a spirit of opposition on a subject such 
as “whether there is rebirth, or there is no rebirth.” It is 
of two kinds, viz. (1) wrangling (jnlpa) which is a debate 
for the purpose of defence or attack, and (2) cavil (vilandd) 
which is a perverse debate for the purpose of a mere 
attack. 

(2) Substance ( dravya ) — that in which actions and qualities inhere 

and which can constitute a material cause, e.g. ether, air, 
fire, water, earth, soul, mind, and space. 

(3) Quality (guna) — that which inheres in a substance and is in- 

active, e.g. colour, taste, odour, touch, sound, heavy and 


1 This trick, the knowledge of which is useful in guarding oneself against a 
cunning debater, should never be adopted in a fair debate.— S. C. Vidyabhusana. 

2 Udayanacarya (Khh century A.D.) following the old laws of debate observes 
that an objection may be removed by debate, but on no account should it proceed 
beyond the limit of practical absurdity. 

*nWPIT*f*TCT*(VT N (Kusuinnnjali, 3-7). 

3 The explanation of substance , quality , action , generality , particularity and 
inherence is given in the Caraka sarhhita, Siltra-sthana, adhyaya 1 ; and the explana- 
tion of the remaining terms in the Vim5na-9thana. adhynya 8. The terms (2—7) 
were evidently taken from the Vateesika philosophy and not from Anvfksiki of 
MedhStithi Gautama. 
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light, cold and hot, intelligence, pleasure and pain, desire 
and aversion, dissimilarity, contrariety, union, separation, 
number, measure, etc. 

(4) Action (karma) that which is the causo of both union and sepa- 

ration, which inheres in a substance and represents the func- 
tion which is to be performed, and which is not dependent 
on any other acton. 

(5) Generality (sdmdnya) — that which produces unity. . r 

(6) Particularity (viAesa) — that which produces diversity. 

(7) Inherence (samaoaya) — a permanent relation between a sub- 

stance and its qualities or actions in virtue of which they 
cannot exist separately. 

(8) Proposition (pratiind) —the statement of what is to be estab- 

lished, e.g. the soul is eternal. 

(0) Demonstration (sthdpand) — the establishment of a proposition 
through the process of a reason, example, application and 
conclusion, e.g. 

(i) The soul is eternal (a proposition). 

(ii) Because it is a non -product (reason). 

(iii) Just as ether which being a non-product is eternal (ex- 

ample). 

(iv) The soul similar to ether is a non-product (application). 

(v) Therefore the soul is eternal (conclusion) . 

(10) Counter-demonstration (pratislhdpana)—thc establishment of 

the counter-proposition, e.g. 

(i) The soul is non-eternal (a proposition) . 

(ii) Because it is cognized by the senses (reason) 

(iii) Just as a pot which being cognized by the senses is non- 

eternal (example). 

(iv) The soul similar to a pot is cognized by the senses (applica- 

tion) . 

(v) Therefore the soul is non-eternal (conclusion). 

(11) Reason (hetu) 1 — the source of knowledge such as perception 

( pratyaksa ), inference ( anumana ), scripture (aitihya), and 
comparison (aupamya). 

(12) Application (upanaya) — as shown above. 

(13) Conclusion (nigamana) — as showm above. 

(14) Rejoinder (uttara) — the proposition in a counter-demonstration. 

(15) Example (dr stunt a) — the thing about which an ordinary m!ln 

and an expert entertain the same opinion, and which des- 
cribes the subject, e.g. hot as “fire,” stable as “earth,” etc , 
or just as the “ sun ” is an illuminator so is the text of the 
Samkhya. 


1 The word reason ( hetu ), which in the old BrShmanie and Jaina works signi- 
fied a source of knowledge, is not exactly identical with the reason (hetu) which 
constitutes the second member of a syllogism or demonstration. It seems that 
the doctrine of syllogism or demonstration was introduced into Hindu Logic 
at a comparatively late time, and the word hetu used in connection with this 
doctrine was allowed for some time to retain its old signification. 
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(16) Tenet or conclusion (siddhdnta) — a truth which is established 

on examination by experts and on proof by reasons. It is 
of four kinds, viz. a truth accepted by all the schools, that 
accepted by a particular school, that accepted hypotheti- 
cally, and that accepted by implication. 

(17) Word (Aabda) — a combination of letters. It is of four kinds, 

viz. that which refers to a matter which is seen, that which 
refers to a matter which is not seen, that which corresponds 
* to what is real, and that which does not correspond to what 
is real. 

( IS) Perception (pralyaksa) — that knowledge which a person acquires 
by himself through his mind conjoined with the five senses. 
Pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and the like are objects of 
the mind while sound, etc., are objects of the five senses. 

(19) Inference (anumina) — a reasoning based on the knowledge of 

connected facts, e.g. fire is inferred from the power of diges- 
tion. 

(20) Comparison (au pamy(t) — the knowledge of a thing acquired 

through its similarity to another thing. 

(21) Tradition ( ailihya ) — consisting of reliable assertions, e.g. the 

Veda. etc. 

(22) Doubt (samA-ayn)— -uncer taint y. e.g. is there, or is there not. un- 

timeh death '( 

(23) Purpose ( prayojana ) — that for the accomplishment of which 

actions are undertaken, e.g. 1 shall live carefully to avoid 
untimely death ” 

(24) Pnccrtain (. sanyabhimra ) — going astray, e.g. this medicine may 

be or may not he suited to this disease. 

(25) Inquiry (jijudsd)- —examination. 

(2<>) Ascertainment (vy am say a) —determination, e.g. that disease is 
due to the disturbance of wind in the stomach, and this is 
its medicine. 

(27) Presumption (artha-prdpti) — the knowledge of a thing implied 

by the declaration of another thing, e.g. when it is said that 
a person should not eat during the day, it is implied that he 
should eat during the night. 

(28) The originating cause ( sambhava ) — that from which something 

springs out, e.g. the six ingredients ( dhdtus ), constitute the 
originating cause of the foetus in the womb. 

(29) Censurable ( anuyojya ) — a speech which is fraught with fault, 

* e.g. a person makes a general statement while a particular 

one is required : instead of saving ‘ this disease is curable 
by medicine,* one should say 4 this disease is curable by an 
emetic medicine or a purgative medicine.’ 

(30) N on-censurable (ananuyojya) — the reverse of the censurable. 

(31) Interrogation (anuyoga) — an inquiry about a subject made by 

a person who studies it, e g. when a person asserts that 
the soul is eternal, his fellow-scholar inquires “what is the 
reason ? ” This inquiry is an interrogation. 

(32) Re-interrogation (praty anuyoga) — an inquiry about another 

inquiry, e.g. when one says that the soul is eternal because 


3 
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it is non -produced, the re -interrogation will be “why it is 
non -produced ?” 

(33) Defect of speech (vdkya-dosa) — consisting of inadequacy, re- 

dundancy, meaninglessness, incoherence, contradiction, etc. 

(a) “Inadequacy” or saying too little which occurs when 

there is an omission of the reason, example, applica- 
tion or conclusion. 

(b) “ Redundancy ” or saying too much which consists of (i) 

“ irrelevancy,” e.g. a person talks of the polity of 
Vrhaspati or &ukra while the subject of discourse is 
medicine, or (ii) “repetition,” e.g. when a person re- 
peats a word or its meaning several times, as bhaisajya , 
sadhnna, ausadha, etc., all of which signify medicine. 

(c) 4 4 Meaninglessness ” — consisting of a mere grouping of letters 

without any sense, e.g. k, kh, g, gh, n, etc. 

(d) “ Incoherence ” — a combination of words which do not con- 

vey a connected meaning, e.g. whey, wheel, race, 
thunder, morning, etc. 

(e) “ Contradiction” — consisting of opposition to the example, 

tenet or occasion, e.g. on the occasion of sacrifices, 
animals should be offered up. Any thing uttered 
inconsistently with the occasion is contradiction. 

(34) Excellence of speech (vakya-pra&amsd) — when a speech is freed 

from inadequacy, etc., is fraught with well-expressive words 
and is otherwise uncensurable, it is applauded as excellent, 
perfect or meritorious. 

(35) Quibble (chala) — a speech consisting of mere words fraught 

with cunning, plausibility and diversion of sense. It is of two 
kinds, viz. (1) 4 quibble in respect of a word,’ e.g. a person 
uses the word 4 navatantra ’ to signify a man who has studied 
nine scriptures, though he really intends to signify a man 
who has studied his scripture recently, or (2) 4 quibble in 
respecc of a generality,’ e.g. the medicine which cures 
phthisis should also cure bronchitis, as both come under the 
genus ‘disease.’ 

(36) Non-reason or fallacy (ahetu) — which is of three kinds, viz. : 

(a) “Begging the question” ( “ prakarana-sama ”) occurring 

when that which is to be proved is taken as the 
reason, e.g. the soul is eternal because it is distinct 
from the body : the body is non-eternal, and the S4>ul 
being heterogeneous from the body must be eternal. 

(b) “Assumption based on doubt” ( 44 samsaya-sama ”) occur- 

ring when that which is a cause of doubt is regarded 
as dispelling the doubt, e.g. it is doubtful whether a 
person who has studied a portion of the science of 
medicine is a physician; this person has studied a 
portion of the science of medicine *. hence he is a physi- 
cian. This is another form of “ begging the question.” 

(c) “Balancing the subject” (“ varnva-sama ”) occurring 

where the example is not different from the subject 
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in respect of their questionable character, e.g. the 
intellect is non-eternal, because it is intangible, as a 
sound. Here the eternality of the intellect is as 
questionable as that of the sound. 

(37) Mistimed ( atita-kdla ) — a fallacy which arises when that which 

should be stated first is stated afterwards. 

(38) Attribution of censure (updlambha) — imputation of defect to 
, the reason adduced. 

(39) Avoidance of defect (parihdra) winch occurs when the defect 

is corrected or amended, e.g. when the soul resides in the 
body, the signs of life are noticeable ; but when the soul 
leaves the body those signs are no longer noticed : hence 
the soul is distinct from the body. 

(40) Abandonment of a proposition (pratijnd-hdni) — which occurs 

when a disputant, being attacked, abandons the proposition 
first advanced bv him, e.g. 

A person advances first a proposition, viz. 
the soul is eternal ; 

and being attacked by an opponent, he abandons it saying, 
the soul is not eternal. 

(41) Admission (abliyanujnd) — the acceptance by a person of what 

is attributed to him by his opponent, whether agreeable or 
disagreeable, e.g. 

A disputant says : “ you are a thief.’ ’ 

His opponent replies : “ you too are a thief.” 

The reply of the opponent is an admission. 

(42) Shifting the reason (hetvantara) — which occurs when one in- 

stead of advancing the proper reason adduces a different 
one. 

(43) Shifting the topic (arthdntara) , e.g. A person cites the symp- 

toms of gonorrhoea while he was to have cited those of fever. 

(44) A point of defeat or an occasion for rebuke (nigrahasthdna ) — 

which occurs when a disputant suffers defeat at the hands of 
his opponent. It consists in the disputant misapprehending, 
or being unable to apprehend, something repeated thrice in 
an assembly the members whereof have apprehended it. It 
may also occur when one censures that which is not censur- 
able or abstains from censuring that which is censurable. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Reception accorded to Anvik§iki. 

(From 650 B.C. onwards). 

20. Anviksikt condemned in certain Circles. 

Anviksiki known as Hetu-mstra or Tarka-vidya , the general 
principles of which might be applied to test the validity or other- 
wise of the injunctions and prohibitions laid down in the Vedas and 
Dharm a- sutras, was not received with favour by a certain section 
of the Brahmanas, who could never think of calling in question 
the authority of those injunctions and prohibitions. We are 
therefore not surprised to find Manu 1 enjoining excommunication 
upon those members of the twice-born castes who disregarded the 
Vedas and Dharma-sutras relying upon the support of Helu-sastra 
or Logic. Similarly Valmlki 2 in his Ramayana discredits those 
persons of perverse intellect who indulge in the frivolities of 

Anviksiki , the science of Logic, regardless 
th^Vedils* 1 opposed to of the works on Sacred Law (Dharma- 

sastra) which they should follow as their 
guide. Vyasa 8 in the Mahabharata, Santiparva, relates the dole- 


i ^ few i 

* *nf<tWT ii 

(Manu-samhita, adhyaya 2, verse li). 

fa*® 1 11 36-39 11 

(Ramayana, Ayodhya kanda, saiga 100). 

f*TTWe|tni || 47 || 

%?pn^r* Ti*rf<?iT w i 

wwfter ® ^ fswr*r n 48 n 

*rrfwfi ® irPsinirfw i 

»rs?® TOf*df®: tto ffai it 49 n 

(MahSbharata, Santiparva, adhySya 180). 
In the Gandharva tantra we find : — 

(Quoted in Pranatosini tantra). 
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ful story of a repentant Brahmana who, addicted to Tarka-vidyd 
(Logic), carried on debates divorced from all faith in the Vedas 
and # was on that account turned into a jackal in his next birth 
as a penalty. In another passage of the Santiparva, Vyasa 1 
warns the followers of the Vedanta philosophy against communi- 
cating their doctrines to a Tnrkika or Logician. Vyasa* does not 
cate even to review H etu-sastra in the Brahma-sutra seeing that 
it has not been recognized by any worthy sage. Stories of infliction 
of penalties on those given to the study of Tarka-vidya are related 
in the Skandapurana 3 and other works and in the Naisadhacarita * 
wo find Kali satirising the founder of Anviksikl as “Co-taina” the 
most bovine among sages. 

21 . AnvIksikI held in high Esteem in some Quarters. 

On the other hand Anvisikl, while it attached due weight 
to the authority of the Vedas, was held in very high esteem. 
There were also people who could appreciate the value of reasoning 
for ascertaining truths. Thus the Gautama-dliarma-sutra 5 pres- 
cribes a course of training in Anviksikl (Logic) for the king, and 
acknowledges the utility of Tarka (reasoning) in the administra- 


# # * * * * * * 

(Mahiibhiirata l^untiparva, adhySya 240). 

* || 17 11 (Vodfinta-sutra, 2 -2). 

nrw it 

** (Skandapurana, Kalikakhanda, adhyaya 17). 

* fkwmm i 

II 75 II 

(Naisadhacarita, canto xvii). 

6 thtt «T»Kict, 

ftfasftrr: i i itarwgj wmi*r I frofiwft 

qare'f rq fSret « 


(Gautama dharma-sutra, adhyaya 11). 
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AnviksikI useful 
ascertaining truths. 


for 


tion of justice, though in the case of conclusions proving in- 
compatible, the ultimate decision is directed 
to be made by reference to persons versed 
in the Vedas. Manu 1 admits that dharma 
or duty should be ascertained by logical reasoning ( tarka ), but the 
reasoning should not, according to him, be opposed to the injunc- 
tions of the Vedas. He recommends AnviksikI (Logic) as. a neces- 
sary study for a king a and a Tarki 3 (logician) as an indispensable 
member of a legal assembly. Kautilya * in his ArthaSastra charac- 
terises AnviksikI (Logic) as the lamp of all sciences, the resource of 
all actions and the permanent shelter of all virtues. 

Yajnavalkya 6 counts Nydya or Logic among the fourteen 
principal sciences while Vyasa * admits that he was able to arrange 
and classify the Upanisads with the help of AnviksikI or Logic. In 
the Padmapurana 7 Nydya (Logic) is included among the fourteen 
principal branches of learning promulgated by God Visnu, while in 
the Matsyapurana , 8 Nyaya vidya (the science of Logic) together 


* TO ll 

(Manu-sarhhitS, adhyaya 12, verso 106). 

(Manu-sarhhita, adhyaya 7, verse 43). 

» ^f^Efr stw i 

(Manu-samhita, adhyaya 12, verso 111). 

* « 4 f^^r*figqr*r; i 

(Artha-SiSstra of Kautilya, chap. II). 

ft Srnrsjrmfll’ntHT V'iiwwn'raf’smT: i 

w«Hf»r fqqjr*rt ^ ^gi*r n 

( Yajfiavalkya-samhita, adhyaya 1, verse 3). 

« HNtqfiftvsi nth vftiN g vrPoq i * 

n*iet mn vmi ii 

(Mahabharata quoted by Vi4vanStha in his Nyaya-v^tti, 1-1-1). 

’ wf*i ^grt t*r*r i 

^ 5 *r: *WT*Tf I 

(Padmapurana, vide Muir’s Sanskrit texts, Vol. Ill, p. 27). 

ft vwrcw q^hn't fqfsnvrr; i 

nfafat Hiref^T ^ S*H*TWW«roT ll (MatsyapurSna, 3-2). 
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with the Vedas is said to have emanated from the mouth of 
Brahma himself. In fact so widespread was the study of Nydya 
th^t the Mahabharata is full of references to that science. In the 
Adiparva 1 of the Mahabharata, the Nydya (Logic) is mentioned 
along with the Veda and Cikitsa (the science of medicine), and the 
hermitage of Kasyapa % is described as being filled with sages who 
\frere vegrsed in the Nydya-taitva (categories of Logic), and who knew 
the true meaning of a demonstration, objection and conclusion. The 
Santiparva 8 refers to numerous tenets of Nydya supported by rea- 
soning and scripture, while in the Asvamedhaparva 4 we find that 
the sacrificial ground of Yudhisthira was crowded by logicians 
( Hetu-vadin ) who employed arguments and counter- arguments to 
vanquish one another. Similar other instances of the popularity 
of Nydya (Logic) may be cited from the Mahabharata and other 
works which were composed in their present forms about the 
beginning of the Christian era, 

It seems that the unfavourable criticism to which Anvlksikl 
(the science of Logic) had long been exposed, terminated practi- 
cally in the first century A.D. when, under the name of Nydya- 
sdstra , it accepted the authority of the Vedas and propounded the 
doctrine of syllogistic reasoning the validity of which was never 
challenged. 


%gii* w H t>7 ii 

(Mahabharata, Adiparva, adhyava 1). 

* it 42 n 

<rwwiraf i 44 h 

(Mahabharata, Adiparva, adhyaya 70). 

(Mahabharata, Santiparva, adhyaya 21). 

* vrr sew 3 %g*rfc*rs 1 

%g*r*n*r wswrers 11 27 11 

(MahabhSrata, ASvamodhaparva, adhySya 85). 
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Nyaya-sastra—tlie Science of True Reasoning. 

(Circa 1 A/D.— 1200 A D.) 

CHAPTER I. 

The Growth of Nyaya-sastra. 

22. Origin of the name Nyaya. 

It has been previously observed that Nyaya 1 was one of the 
various names by which the Anviksiki was 
i The i j nvi,Cs?lk *; v, i ly5 designated in its logical aspect. With the 
testf™ ° aS ,yaya introduction of this word, the ancient 

school of Indian Logic entered upon the 
second stage of its development In the first stage Logic was 
generally designated as Anviksiki , Tletu-sustra or Tarka-vidya , but 
in the second stage it was, as wo find in the Nyaya-bhasya, widely 
known as Nyaya-wstra. 

The word nyaya popularly signfies ‘right* or * justice.* The 
N yaya-sastra is therefore the science of right 
oi^Nyaya^ 11 ^ meanmg judgment or true reasoning. The Chinese 

Gah-li 1 and the Tibetan Rigs-bstan-bcos, s as 
equivalents of the Sanskrit Nyaya-sastra , express exactly the same 
meaning. 

Technically the word nyaya signifies a syllogism (or a speech 
of five parts), and the Anviksiki was called 
of T N he , fc r hniCal nioanmg Nyaya-sastra, when nyaya constituted its 
" : 1 1 special topic. That the word nyaya actually 

signified a syllogism is evident from an observation quoted by 
Vatsy&yana * that 64 nyaya functions neither with regard to things 

1 Vfttsyfiyana observes : — « 

wnrrlx . (Nyaya bhasya, l-l-l), 

a Yuan Chwang (Hwen-thsang) translates Nyaya ( Gan-li ) by true reason (or 
reasoning) — vide Professor H. Ui’s VaiSesika Philosophy, p. 84. 

8 The Nyaya-sastra is called in Tibetan Rigg-pahi-bgtan“ 

bcos, the science of right judgment — vide MahSvyutpatti, part ii, p. 133, edited 
by Dr. E. D. Ross and Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana in the Bibliotheca Indica 
series, Calcutta. 

* in irr^’q^ra * sirw f^*rr^ sirfatsif 

(NyayabhBsya l-l-l : also Dr. GahgS Nath Jha’s Translation of the NySya- 
sutra in the Indian Thought, vol. IV, p. 174). 
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unknown nor with regard to things that are definitely known, but it 
functions only with regard to things that are doubtful.” Vatsya- 
yana defines, 1 no doubt, nyaya as an examination of objects by 
evidences, but he takes evidences to signify a syllogism which 
consists of a ‘proposition’ based on verbal testimony, a ‘reason’ 
based on inference, an ‘ example ’ based on perception, an ‘ applica- 
tion 5 Jbased on comparison, and a ‘conclusion’ based on all the 
previous four. ViSvanatha * explains nyaya svarupa as the essen- 
tial form of a syllogism which consists of its five parts, and Madka- 
vacarya 3 understands by the term nyaya an inference for the sake 
of others in which a syllogism is specially employed. In view of 
this technical meaning we may interpret Nyaya-sastra as the 
science of syllogism or the science of inference for the sake of 
others, that is, the science of demonstration. 

23. The Antiquity of Nyaya-sastra 
(from circa 1 A.D.). 

The term “Nyaya’ 1 in the sense of Logic does not appear to 
have been used in literature before the first 
aignff^LoVic n<>t formorly century A.D. Panini * (about 350 B.O.) did 
* V no t know the word “Nyaya 1 ’ in the sense 

of Logic, and even Patanjali 6 (about 150B.C.) does not seem to have 
been conversant with the word, which does not occur in his Bhasya 
on ukthadi-gana. It does not find place, in this sense, 8 in the Artha- 


1 (Ny5ya- bhasya, l-l-l). 

2 Vide ViAvanatha’s Nyaya sutra-vrtti, 1-1-25, 1-1-31, 1-138 and 1—1—40 in 
which nyayasvarupa, ny Fry a- pur vanya, ny'ayottarahga and nyayaxraya aro defined. 
The five parts of nyaya (syllogism) will bo explained later. 

8 MadhavacSrya’s Sarvadarfiana-saingraha, under the head Aksapada-danSana, 
p. 114, Calcutta edition. 

* Goldstucker in his Panini, p. 15/, says that both Katyayana and Patanjali 
knew the Nyaya-sutra. There is however no proof for the statement. 

There is no doubt that Panini derives the word nyaya (evidently in the sense of 
justice) from the root nl in his Astadhyayi, 3-1-122 as follows: — 

His Astadhyayi, 4-2-GO does not, however, pre- 

suppose nyaya in the sense of “ Logic.” 

6 Patanjali did not use the word naiydyika (logician) as nyaya was not in- 
cluded in the nkthadigana in his Bhasya. The Ganapatha, which includes it, is a 
later work. For nyayya vide AstadhySyi, 4-4-92. 

• Nyaya signifies just or justice, equitable or equity : 

*jt?j iw 'nat f* aurfii 11 

(Artha Sastra, adhikarana 3, chap. 1, p. 150). 
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Sastra 1 of Kautilva (about 327 B.C.). The term “Nyaya,” which 
previously signified “right, ’’ “method,” “analogy” or “maxim,” 
is used in the sonso of Logic for the first time in the Mahabha*- 
rata,* Visnu purana, 8 Matsya purana, 4 Padma purana, 6 Yajna- 
valkya-samhita etc., in passages which are presumed to have 
been written after the beginning of the Christian era. 

The Nyaya-fiastra was not so called before the subject of * 
“Nyaya” (syllogism) was introduced into 
Nyaya used in the sense ft As the Caraka-satiihita, 7 so far as we 

1st century A.D. know, contains for the first time an exposi- 

tion of the doctrine of syllogism under the 
name of sthapand (demonstration), it is presumed that the word 
Nyaya as an equivalent for Logic came into use about the com- 
position of that Samhita, that is. about the opening of the 
Christian ora The word became very popular about the second 
century A.D. when the Nyaya-sutra was composed. Vatsyayaua 
(about 400 A.D.) uses the expression “ parama nyaya ” B for the 
conclusion (niyamana) which combines in itself all the five parts 
of a syllogism. Dignaga (about 500 A.D.) explicitly mentions the 
five parts or members of a syllogism as Nydyavayava . 9 

24. The Early Teachers of Nyaya-sXstra 
(about 100 A.D.). 

Nothing is definitely known about the early teachers of Nyaya- 
sastra. In the Adiparva of the Mahabharata ,0 we find that the 
hermitage of Kasyapa was filled with sages who knew the true 


1 fVN: I * 

w fanr-prw ii 

(ArthaASstra of Kautilya, adhikarana 11, adhyaya 1, p.379, Sham iSastri’s 
edition). 

2 MahfibhBrata, Adiparva, adhy»»ya l, verse 07; adhyaya 70, vorses 42-44 
and Ssntiparva, adhyaya 210, verso 22. 

8 Visnu purana, third part, adhyaya G. 

* Matsya purana, 3-2. 

6 Padma purana, Utta^akhanda, cliap. 263. 

<5 YSjnavalkya-samhita, 1-3, etc. 

7 Caraka-sarhhita, Vimfina-sthana, adhyaya 8. 

* f*rjra*f«frr u'rs^ i 

(Nyaya bhasya, 1-1-1). 

y Nyayavayava called in Tibetan 1 rigs-pahi-yan-lag ’ occurs in the Pramitna- 
samuccaya, chap. VI, a3 follows j 

(Tshad-ma kun lag-btuspa, chap. vi. Bfltan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce). 

i u 42 n 
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meanings of demonstration, refutation and conclusion. As stha- 
pana , aksepa and siddhanta , which are the Sanskrit equivalents for 
demonstration, refutation and conclusion, are the technical terms 
fof Ny&ya-s£stra as used in the Caraka-samhita, it may be rea- 
sonably inferred that the sages who dealt with them in the her- 
mitage of KaSyapa were the early exponents of that sastra. 
Ka6yapa 1 lived on the river MalinI in the district of Saharanpui 
. midway between Delhi and Hard war. 

25. Narada — an Expert in Nyaya-sastra 
(about 100 A.D.). 

In the Sabhaparva of the Mahabharata we find that a sage 
named Narada * was an expert in Nyaya-sastrg,. 8 Jle was skilful 
in distinguishing unity and plurality, conjunction and co-exist- 
ence (inherence), genus and species, etc., capable of deciding ques- 
tions through evidences ( pramdna ), and 
Narada s skill m syllo- c i ever j n ascertaining the validity and inval 

ldity or a speech or five parts ( pancavayava - 
vakya). The “ speech of five parts ” refers undoubtedly to a syllo- 
gism of five members, and it is interesting to note that Narada, 


Rfanw&qxwh 1 11 4 :* * 

WR*rrii*?fR*r*T jir.* i 

flapqwfimRV* «nqsfwmf%irnr^ n 44 h 

(Mahabharata, Adiparva, adhyaya 70). 

1 sm n u 

TOrwft? WTarv i 

n ?*> n 

(MahabhSrata, Adiparva, chap. 70). 

* N Srada is called in Tibetan Mis sbyin-gyi-bu ( vide Mahavvut 

patti, part I, p. 23, edited by Dr. E. D. Ross and Dr. Satis Chanda Vidyabhusana, 
in the Bibliotheca Indica series, Calcutta). 
t S tflT '•fa: I 

Tf^reS’CiW II - II 

sgrofwswmws i 

II •> II 

**IT wfa! I 

trcmf^wT«ir: iromawfsivjs a ■* ii 

w**w*ww »«r<Wf«ur i 

(Mahiibli&rata, Sabhaparva, adhyaya 5). 
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who, as we shall presently see, travelled in Svetadvlpa (perhaps 
Alexandria), was one of the earliest experts in judging the merit 
and demerit of such a speech. 

This Narada represents the philosophical culture of the 1st* 
century A.D. No work on Nyaya-&astra 
Narada was perhaps a written bv him has come down to us. But 

factitious person of the 1st T ( n , T 

century a ix Jayanta 1 in the Nyaya-manjan quotes a 

verse attributed to him which gives ai\ ex- 
position of a logical “ point of defeat ” ( nigralia-sthana ) technically 
known as 64 the abandonment of a proposition (pratijna-hfmi). 

The personality of Narada is shrouded in mystery. He* is 
represented in the Mahabharata and Puranas to have been himself 
very quarrelsome and clever in exciting quarrels among other 
people. Cursed by Brahma he wandered over earth without stay- 
ing at any fixed habitation. He was of an imposing figure with 
flowing braids of hair and a long grey beard — wearing a mendi- 
cant's garment, holding in one hand a staff of gold and in the other 
a beggar's bowl together with a lute of tortoise shell, and chanting 

always the name of Hari the Lord. He 
NSradl ndS ro s arthn £ carried messages of gods to men and vice 

versa. Once he left heaven for a pleasant 
ramble on earth and repaired to the court of Sr n jay a who ordered 
his daughter Sukumarl of unrivalled beauty to attend upon him. 
Narada fell in love with her, and they were married ; but owing 
to a curse he looked like a monkey to his bride He however 
worked off the curse by severe austerities, and Sukumarl could with 
difficulty be reconciled to him when ho appeared, on the removal 
of the curse, in his resplendent beauty Narada studied music for 
two years under two wives of Krsna, Jambavatl and Satyabhama, 
but had to prolong his studies for another two years under the 
third wife of Krsna named Rukminl to attain mastery over the 
notes of the musical scale. 

He visited S vetadvipa 3 supposed to be identical with the 


sDwrrwT vfhm % 

(Nyaya-manjari, chap. XII, p. (MO, Vizianagararn Sanskrit series). 

* For legends about Narada consult the Mahabharata, Bhngavata purana, 
Brahmanda purana, Visnu pur&na, Varoha purana, Bhavisya purana, Adbhuta 
Ramayana, etc. 

*r I (Visnu pur&na, 1-16, tikS). 

* f? i fvuroi i 

(MahSbhnrata, iSantiparva, 336-8). 

dvetadvipa may also be identified with Syria. Gf. “ Comparative studies in 
Vaisnavism and Christianity,” by Dr. B. N. Seal, Calcutta. 
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country of which the capital was Alexandria where lie became the 
guest of a merchant in a town called Dvaidal-nayaka, and where 
he saw Visnu (God) worshipped with fervour by devotees who 
Attained their suitable end through His grace. 

In the Varahapurana 1 Narada is stated to have in a previous 
birth been a Bralimana, Sarasvata by name, in the city of Avant-I, 
who .offered oblations of water to his dead ancestors in the lake of 
Puskara at A j mere. 

There is extant a work on Smrti 4 dated about the 4tli century 
_ , , . A.D., which is said to have been written 

Narada s work on Smrti. , . . 

by the sage Narada. Other works such as 
the N a rada-pahca-ratra are also attributed to him. 

The fiction about Narada seems to have originated from one 
rni , , Narada whose existence is unquestioned. 

he real Narada. ^ ^ ^ m( , nti()n * d jn the 

S ar vanu k ramika of Katyayana as a descendant of Kan va 3 and a 
seer of certain mantras of the Rgveda. It appears from the 
Chandogyopanisad * that he was versed in many sciences including 
vako-va/cya b (perhaps Logic). He was either the founder of a dis- 
tinguished line, the succeeding members of which took up his re- 
nowned name, or the founder of a school of thought, the various 
followers of which were known to the world after him. 


Our Narada, an expert in Nyaya-sastra , was a descendant or 
follower of the real Narada or was an alto- 
Was there a logician g e ther fictitious person requisitioned by the 
name i «ra a . compilers of the Mahabharata and Puranas 

who fathered upon him the sayings and doings of different ages 
and countries to make them authoritative. 


1 Varaha purana, adhyiiya 2, vorsos 63-83, and adhyaya 3, verses 3-7, in the 
Bibliotheca Indica series). 

2 The Narada-smyti seems to have been composed about the fourth century A.I.). 
as it frequently mentions dinara (tho Homan coin denarius) which was imported 

into India about the time of the Roman emporors. Compare 

ftaimw ^ h 

(Narada-smrti pari&sta 60, edited by Dr. J Jolly, Bibliotheca Indica series, 
Calcutta). 

Vide also Dr. J. Jolly’s Introduction to the Nnrada-smi-ti (Minor Law books), 
in the S.B.E. series, p. xviii. 

Narada-sinj-ti, the real author of which is unknown, represents tho theories of 
Smrti and Nyaya of the early centuries of Christ. 

* Sayana’s commentary on the Rgveda, 8-3-1 5 and 9-104-0. Kanva was an 
ancestor of KaSyapa already mentioned. 

4 ChSndog.vopanisad , prapalhaka 7, khanda 1. vorse 2, and “ I he Lpanishads 
translated by F. Max Muller, S.B.E. series, p. 110. 

6 Vako-vakya may signify grammar, rhetoric or debate. Sankara interprets it 
as Logic. 
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26. NYAYA-StTTRA — THE FIRST SYSTEMATIC WORK ON NYAYA- 

SASTRA. 

The first regular work on the Nyaya-6astra is the Nyaya-sutra 
or “aphorisms on true reasoning. ” It is 
Tho Nyaya-sutra re- divided into five books, each containing two 
pedods ° CtrmeS ° xarous chapters called ahnilcas (diurnal portions). 

Perhaps the NylryR-sutra, as it exists at pre- 
sent, is not entirely the work of one person, but has been enlarged 
by interpolations from time to time. It contains references to the 
Sarhkhya, Vai6esika, Yoga, Mlmariisa, Vedanta and Buddhist sys- 
tems of philosophy. There are in it passages which were quoted 
almost verbatim from the Lankavatara sutra, 1 Madhyamika sutra,* 
and other Buddhist works which were composed about the third or 
fourth century A.D. It seems that these passages were interpolated 
by Vatsyayana who is said to have written the first commentary 
called Bhdsya on the Nyaya sutra about 400 A.D. The Nyaya- 
sutra contains in itself the principles both of Logic and Philosophy. 


1 ^5JT t (Nyaya-sutra, 4-2-26). 

44 There is no essence in things inasmuch as they are discerned by our intellect.” 

3«ji firf^*!iirr*rt i (LahkBvatara-sutra, chap. II, x). 

“ We cannot ascertain tho essence of things which are discerned by our 
intellect.” 

(Nyaya-sutra, 3-2-11). 

M Even in the case of a crystal there is no cause for the production of one after 
another, because all individuals are momentary.” 

II (Lanka vatara-sutra, chap. VI). 

41 By saying that a thing is momentary, I mean that it is not produced.” 

2 *r (Nyaya sutra, 4-1-39). 

44 Things cannot be self-existent owing to their inter-relations.” 

(MBdhyamika-sutra, chap. I). 

“ There is no self-existence of things owing to their mutual relationship.” • 

If W mwif (Nyaya-sutra, 4-1-48). 

“ A thing is neither existent nor non-existent nor both, owing to the mutual 
incongruity of existence and non-existence.” 

*f W WTW *f (MBdhyamika sutra, chap. VII). 

44 There cannot be production of a thing which is existent, non-existent or 
both.” 

(Nyaya-sutra, 4-2-32). 

44 The concept of things is like a trick of jugglery, the city of the celestial quire 
or a mirage.” 
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27. AKSAPADA — THE AUTHOR OF THE NyaYA-SUTRA 
(about 150 A.D.). 

In the early commentaries on the Nyayarsiitra the author of 
tile Sutra is distinctly named as Aksapada. 1 Vatsyayana* in the 
Nyaya-bhasya (about 400 A.D ) says that the Nvaya philosophy 
manifested itself (in a regular form) before Aksapada the foremost 
■of the eloquent ; while Uddyotakara 3 in his Nyaya-vartika (about 

600 A.D.) affirms that it was Aksapada the 
Aksapada credited^ as most excellent of sages that spoke out the 
si3tra * J Nyaya-sastra in a systematic way. In the 

Nyaya vartika tatparya-tlka 4 (81 A.D.) and 
the Nyaya-manjari, 6 Aksapada is stated to have been the promul- 


W w I 

MW II 

(Madhyarnika-sutra, chap. VII). 

“ The origination, continuance and cessation of a thing are said to be like a 
trick of jugglery, a dream or the city of the celestial quire. ” 

*rn*f!SrTWr«H «13ilWT|: (Nyaya-sutra, 2-1-39). 

“The present time is non-existent because tho falling down of an object 
relates to the time during which the object fell down and to the time during which 
it will fall down.” 

rfTS(<J MUltf *P* I 
JiwrJiTT fof*rgw Jnn«isi «r hri% ii 

(Madhyamika-sutra, chap. II). 

“ We are not passing a path which has already been passed, nor are we pass- 
ing that which is yet to be passed; the existence of a path, which has neither 
been passed nor is yet to bo passed, is beyond comprehension.” 

1 Aksapada is called in Tibetan llkah-mig-can, “ with eyes on his 

feet.” (Vide Maha-vyutpatti , part I, p. 22, edited in Sanskrit-Tibetan-English bv 
Dr. Sir E D. Ross and Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Bibliotheca Indica series, 
Calcutta.) 

TO wwTOrfaij u 

(NySya-bhasya, colophon, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 

wro ntsf wjit* l 

w* to firw • 

(Nyaya-vartika, opening lines). 

* mtot «trw 

(Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tlka, opening lines). 

f* fV*nft i 

*TO*'KTO***reiTO»?f*!*k: I 


(Nyaya-mafijari, chap. I). 
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gator of thoNyaya-Sastra, while Madhavacarya in his Sarvadarsana- 
samgraha (about 1350 A.D.) designates the Nyaya philosophy as 
Aksapada-darsana , the philosophy of Aksapada. 

But in the Padma purana, 1 Skanda purana,* etc , the Nyayk- 
sastra is stated to have been expounded 
Gautama too behoved by Gotama or Gautama. ViSvanatha 8 in 
Nyaya-sutm. his Nyaya-sutra-vrtti calls the Nyaya-sutra,, 

as Gotama- sutra, that is, the sutra of 
Gotama. Now the question arises as to who, Gotama or Aksapada, 
was the real author of the Nyaya-sutra. Anantayajvan 4 in his 
commentary on the Pitrmedha sutra supposes on grounds best 
known to himself that Gautama (Gotama) and Aksapada were the 
same person. 

The Nyaya-kosa 5 mentions two legends to account for the name 

Aksapada as applied, according to it, to 

is Aksapada tho «amo Gautama. U is said that Gautama was so 
person as Gautama ? . , , . . . ... . . . 

deeply absorbed m philosophical contem- 
plation that one day during his walks he fell unwittingly into a well, 
out of which he was rescued with great difficulty. God therefore 
mercifully provided him with a second pair of eves in his feet, to 
protect the sage from further mishaps. This is a ridiculous story 
manufactured merely to explain the word “Aksapada” “as com- 
posed of, “Aksa” (eye) and “Pada” (feet). 

Another legend which represents Vyasa, a disciple of Gautama, 
lying prostrate before his master until the latter condescended to 
look upon him, not with his natural eyes, but with a new pair of 
eyes in his feet, may be dismissed with scant ceremony as the 
invention of a later generation of logicians, anxious to humiliate 
Vyasa for the vilification of the Nvaya system in the Mahabharata 
and Vedanta- sutra. 


1 Padrna purana, Uttarakhanda, chap. 263, where the following verse occurs : - - 

g wrw i 

«T«ir <3 1 11 

jftwm #*r w*t fa 1 * 

(Skanda purSna, Kalikft klmnda. chap. XVII). 

af<r*rr 1 

(Nya-sutra-vj*tti, concluding verse). 

* To the Gj-hya-sutras of the Sama-veda probably belong also Gautama’s 
Pitfmedha-sutra (cf.^ Burnell, p. 67 : the commentator Anantayajvan identifies the 
author with Aksapada, the author of the Nyaya-sutra), and Gautama-dharma- 
sutra. Weber’s History of Indian Literature, p. 85. 

5 NySya-koya (2nd edition, by M.M. Bhlmacarva JhSlakikara, Bombay). 
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In fact Gotama or Gautama, tlio founder of Anvlksikl, was quite 
different from Aksapada. While one lived 
AksapSd a different from j n Mithila, the other flourished at Prabhasa 
rtyitama. j u Kathiawar. The Brahmanda purana 1 

describes Aksapada and Kanada as the sons of a Brahmana named 
Soma-sarma who was Siva incarnate, and well known for his practice 
of austerities at the shrine of Prabhasa' 2 during the time of Jatu- 
karnya Vyasa. 

Tt is by no means easy to determine who was the real author 
of the Nyaya-sutra. Gautama and Aksa- 
pada seem both to have contributed to the 
production of the work. The Nyaya-sutra 
treats mainly of five subjects, viz. (1) pra- 
right knowledge, (2) prameya , the object of 
vada , a debate or discussion, (4) avayava , the 


Gautama and Aksapada 
were both authors of the 
Nyaya-sutra. 


induct, the means of 
right knowledge. (3) 


members of a syllogism, and (5) anyamataparlksd , an examination 
of contemporaneous philosophical doctrines. The second and the 
third subjects, and possibly also the first subject in its crude 
form, ample references to which arc met with in the old Brahmanic, 
Buddhistic, and Jaina books, were in all probability first handled 
by Gautama whose Anviksiki - vidyn was constituted by them. The 


^ 'rf^TTri | 

wg*<nit mitw ii 

sfasHirf f$3Tt W 

vfaaifaf rfftwr: i 

(Brahmanda purana published under the name of Vayu purana by A.S.B., 
adhyftya 23). 

2 Prabhasa washed on its western side by the river Saras vat i, and reputed 
as the residence of Kj-sna, is mentioned in the Srimad Bhagavata thus: — 

if I 

(Bhagavata, Skandha IT, adhyoya fi). 

(Bhsgavata, Skandha IE, adhyaya 30). 

Prabhasa was situated beyond tho rock of Oirnar in lvathiawar, where we 
come across all the edicts of A6oka as well as an inscription of Rudradaman sup- 
posed to be the first inscription in Sanskrit about 150 A.D. which mentions Candra 
Gupta and Atoka bv names. There are also some inscriptions in Gupta characters, 
and there is no doubt that Prabhasa situated on the Sarasvatl acquired celebrity 
in very old times. 

Cf . Archaeological Survey of Western India, Vol. II, p. 128. • . 

Poet Bhavabhuti of Vidarbha introduces himself as the son of Jatukarm (vide 
U ttararfima-cari ta). 

4 
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fourth and fifth subjects, and possibly also the first subject in its 
systematic form, were introduced by Aksapada into the Anvlksikl • 
vidya which in its final form was styled the Nyaya-sutra. 
Aksapada was therefore the real author of the Ny ay a sutra which 
derived a considerable part of its materials from the Anvlksikl - 
vidya of Gautama. Just as Caraka was the redactor of the 
Agnivesa-tantra or the Ayurveda of Atreya, Aksapada was the 
redactor of the Anvlksikl of Gautama. Hence Nydya is called 
Oautaml-vidy r i as well as Aksapada-darsana. 

We know nothing of Jatukarnya Vyasa except that the name 
Jatukarnya widely prevailed in Vidarbha (Berar), and that the 
word Vyasa usually signified a compiler. It seems that after king 
Kaniska had held the fourth Buddhist Council at Jalandhara in 
the first century A.D to collect the teachings, of Buddha, the Brah- 
manic sages too in the following centuries met togther in groups 

\ge of VkamUu to compile the Pu ran as and other sastras. 

b 1 ' ' ' ’ Jatukarnya was probably one of the com- 

pilers at Vidarbha, and Aksapada, the compiler of the Nyaya-sutra, 
was one of his contemporaries. 

The Nyaya-sutra, which was criticised by Nagarjuna, referred 
perhaps to the Caraka-saiiihita under the name of Ayurveda. 1 
Aksapada seems therefore to have flourished before Nagarjuna 
(circa 250-320 A.D.) who employs many logical terms presumably 
from the Nyaya-sutra, and after Caraka whose Saiiihita compiled 
about 78 A.D. embodies logical doctrines of a cruder form than 
those of the Nyaya-sutra The date of Aksapada 2 may therefore 
be approximately fixed at about 150 A.D. 

28. Subjects of^ the Nyaya-sutra. 

The principal subjects treated in the Nyaya-sutra may bo 
grouped under the following heads : — 

(1) Pramana — the means of knowledge, which comprises pralyakm 
(perception), anumdna (inference), upamana (comparison), 
and Aabda (verbal testimony). Of these, Aabda (verbal testi- 
mony) as defined in the Nyaya-sutra combines in itself the 

(Nyaya-sutra, 2-1-69, p. 42, Sacred Books of the Hindus series, Allahabad). 

2 The Japanese scholar Professor H. Ui observes: — The date of Nyaya sutra 
seems to be between Nagarjuna (the second-third century) and Vasubandhu (the 
fourth century). (The Vaifosika Philosophy, p. 16). 

The Italian scholar Professor L. Suali places the date between 300 A.D. and 
350 A.D. (Filosofia Indiana, p. 14). 

H.jJacobi places the date between 200 A.D. and 450 A.D. on the ground 
that the Naya-sutra attacks Sunyavada, but does not allude to Vijnana-vada. 

(Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. xxxi, 1911, p. 29). 
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meanings of dptopadeAa (reliable assertion), &abda (word), 
and aitihya (tradition), as explained in the Caraka-samhita . 
Aupamya or upamana (comparison) included in the Tantra- 
vukti and mentioned in the Jaina works is accepted here 
as a means of knowledge (pramana). The term 4 4 pramana ” 
in the sense given here was not widely used even in the days 
of Caraka (about 78 A.L).) inasmuch as he employed three 
• terms, viz. pariksd , hetu. and pramana , to signify the means 
of knowledge. 

(2) Prameya — the object of knowledge, which comprises the soul, 

body, senses, objects of sense, intellect, mind, activity, fault, 
transmigration, fruit, pain, and release. It corresponds to 
Atmavada of the Anvlksikl. Though the word ** prameya ” 
in the sense of an object of knowledge occurs in the Caraka- 
samhita, it does not there refer specially to the twelve 
objects enumerated in the Nyaya-siitra. The word, as already 
shown, is mentioned in the sense of an object of knowledge, 
also in the J la may an a, M aha hha rata, and Manu-samhita. 

(3) 1 aria — a discussion. In the Caraka-samhita vdda as a .substitute 

for kathd (discourse) includes jalpa (wrangling) and vitanda 
(cavil). The categories of the Nyava-sutra beginning with 
mm&aya (doubt) arc; subsidiaries to vdda in the carrying on 
of which they are to be employed. The subject of vdda as 
treated in the Nyaya-siitra represents the mmbhdsd-vidln(the 
method of debate) as explained in the Caraka-samhita. Idti 
(analogue), hid vdbhdsa (fallacy) and nifjraJiaxthdna (the point 
of defeat) are included in the subject of vdda. “ Jafci ” is the 
same as “ uttara ” (rejoinder) and “ hetvabhasa” (fallacy) 
is the same; as “ alietu ” (non-reason) mentioned in the 
Caraka-samhita. The grounds covered by the two sets of 
terms are however not exactly identical. The term “ jati ” 
in the sense of “analogue” or “futile rejoinder” does not 
occur in any work anterior to the Nyaya-siitra, but when it 
was introduced it incorporated in it “ahetu” as explained 
in the Caraka-samhita. The term “nigraha” in the sense 
of “defeat” was extensively used in the Pali literature, and 
“ nigraha-sthana ” (the point of defeat or occasion for 
rebuke) was a technical term in the Caraka-samhita. The 
doctrine of “nigralia-sthana ” attained a high development 
in the Nyaya-siitra. 

(I) Avayava — consists of five parts or members of a syllogism. Tt 
covers the same ground as sthdpand (demonstration) ex- 
plained in the Caraka-samhita. Some of the five parts seem 
to have been known by name to the old Brahmanic writers 
as w ell as to the authors of the Jaina sthananga sutra and 
Pali Kathavatthuppakarana, but not in their technical senses 
nor as members of a syllogism. We do not find the five 
parts combined together in the form of a syllogism before 
the composition of the Nyaya-siitra and the Caralca-saihhita. 

(5) A nya-mata- parilcm — the examination of the doctrines of other 
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systems of philosophy. There is in the Nyaya-sutra an ex- 
amination of various philosophical doctrines, e.g. in Book III, 
chap. IT there is a criticism of the Samkhya doctrine of 
intellect ( Iniddbi ) and the Saugata doctrine of momentarinbss 
(ksanika-vdda) ; in Book IV. chap. 1 there is a review of the 
( Buddhist) doctrine of voidness (Sunyatd) and the Vedanta 
doctrine of the transformation of Brahma (Brahma -pari - 
ndma-rdda), etc. 

29. The Arrangement of Categories in the 
Nyaya-sutra. 

The Nvaya-sutra treats of sixteen categories which comprise 
all the topics of vdda-marga (the course of debate) as enumerated 
in the Caraka-saihhita. While there is apparently nr order among 
the topics of tin's Caraka-saihhita, there exists evidently a regular 
arrangement among the categories of the Nyaya-sutra The 

categories are, according to the common- 

sent the stages of'» dobnio! larit ' s ' 0,1 the Nyaya-sutra, supposed to 

represent stage's in the course of a debate 
between a disputant and his respondent. The first of the cate- 
gories is ( 1 ) pramuija, which signifies the means of knowledge, and 
file second is (2) prameya , which refers to the objects of knowledge. 
These two categories , which constitute the basis of a debate, supply 
the thesis or case which a disputant is to prove. The third category, 
(3) sariisaya (doubt), having roused a conflicting judgment about 
the case, the disputant in pursuance of his (4) prayojana (purpose) 
cites a parallel case called (5) drstanta (a familiar instance) which 
is not open to such a doubt. The case is then shown to rest on 
(6) siddhantas (tenets) which are accepted by both the parties. That 
the case is valid is further shown by an analysis of it into five 
parts called (7) avayava (members). Having carried on (8) iarka 
(confutation) against all contrary suppositions the disputant 
affirms his case with (9) nirnaya (certainty). If his respondent, not 
being satisfied with this process of demonstration, advances an 
antithesis, he will have to enter upon (10) vdda (discussion) which 
will necessarily assume the form of (11) jalpa (a wrangling) and 
(12) vitandd (a cavil). Failing to establish his antithesis, he will 
employ (13) hetvabhdsa (fallacious reasons), (14) chala (quibbles), 
and (15) jati (analogues), the exposure of which will bring about 
his (16) nigrahasthdna (defeat). . 


* Vfitsyayana in his NyBya-bhasya and ViSva-natha in his Nyoya-sutra-vrtti, 
vvhile explaining tho sixteen categories, justify the gradual order of their succession. 
Dr. Ballantyne in his translation of the Nyaya-sutra, and Dr. Robert Adamson 
in his “ History of Logic” (pp. 165-160), point out that tho categories represent 
stages in dialectic or in the process of clearing up knowledge by discussion. 
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30. The Process of Treatment of the Categories. 


As pointed out by Vatsyayana , 1 the Nyaya-sutra treats of its 


Enunciation , definition 
and examination. 


categories through the processes of enuncia- 
tion ( uddesa ), definition ( laksana ), and ex- 
amination (pariksd). Enunciation is the 


mere mention of the categories by name; definition consists in set- 
ting forth that character of a category which differentiates it from 
other categories ; and examination is the settlement, by reasoning, 
of the question whether the definition of a certain category is 
really applicable to it. Book T of the Nyaya-sutra deals with the 
enunciation and definition of the sixteen categories, while the 


remaining four books are concerned with a critical examination 


of the categories. 


1 Vatsyayana observes : — 

wfh: i i 

(Nyaya-bhasya, 1-1-2). 



CHAPTER II. 

Contents of the Nyaya-sutra. 1 

31. The Categories: their Enunciation. 

As the Nyaya-sutra is the foremost work on Nyava-sastra, a 
full summary of its doctrines is given here. Aksapada says that 
supreme felicity, summum bonum (nihsreyasa) . is attained by the 
true knowledge of the sixteen categories treated in his Nyaya- 
sutra. The categories' 2 are enumerated as follows* — 

(l) The means of right knowledge ( pramana ), (2) the object 
of right knowledge ( prameya ), (3) doubt (sarh*aya) % (4) purpose 
( prayojana ), (5) example ( drsldnla ), (6) tenet ( siddhanta ), (7) 
members (civctyava), (8) confutation (tarka), (9) ascertainment 
(nirtyaya), (10) discussion ( vada h (11) wrangling ( jalpa ), (12) 
cavil (vitandd) , ( 1 3) fallacy (hetvdbhdsa) , (14) quibble (chala), (15) 
analogue ( jdti ), and (16) the point of defeat (nigrahasthana). 

32. The Categories: thetr Definition. 

Definitions of the sixteen categories are given below : — 

(1) The Means of Right Knowledge (pramdna). 

Perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumana), comparison (upn 
mdna ), and word or verbal testimony ( sabda ), are the means of right 
knowledge. 


1 Vide “The Nyaya-sutras of Gotama” translated by Dr. Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusuna in the “ Sacred Books of the Hindus ” sorios, Allahabad; also Dr. 
Ballantyno’s translation of the Ny&ya-sutras, first four books, Benares. 

* In Tibetan the sixteen categories, aodasa padarthah tshig-gi- 

don bcu-drug), are designated respectively as follows: — 

(1) tshad-ma (source of right cognition), (2) qj^qrg, gshal-bya (object 

of right cognition), (3) the-tshom (doubt), (4) d go 5 * pa (motive), 

(5) dpo (example), (6) cha-Sas (member of a syllogism), (7) 3)q*q$'$qq 

grub-pahi-uithah (established tenet), (8) 1fq|*q( rtog-ge (corroborating a proposition 
by showing that its denial is impossible, reductio ad absurdum ), (9) q|^-Qr^qq*q 
gtan-la-dwab-pa (demonstration or ascertainment), (10) X^q rtsod-pa (discussion) , 
(11) q?^*q brjod-pa (wrangling), (12) sun-hbyin-du-rgol-wa 

(cavil or reducing a proposition ad absurdum without caring to establish one’s own 
view), (13) rgyu-Jtar-snan-wa (fallacious middle term), (14) 3Sq|*^* 

tshig-dor (quibble), (15) itag-chod (evasive answer), and (16) ®^*q5*q|^*l 

chad-pah i-gnas (a reason why one may be declared unfit to continue the contro- 
versy). — Vide Mahfivyutpatti , part II, p. 133, Bibliotheca Indica series; also 
Bgtan-hgyur, Afdo, Go, folios 233-377. 
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Perception 1 is the knowledge which arises from the intercourse 
of a sense with its object, being determinate, unnamcable, and 
non-erratic. 

# Sense — includes the mind. The knowledge of the soul, pleasure, 
pain, etc., is produced by their intercourse with the mind 
which, according to the Bliasya 11 -4 of Vatsyavana, is a 
sense-organ. 

Determinate — this epithet distinguishes perception from indeter- 
minate (doubtful) knowledge; as for instance, a man look- 
ing from a distance cannot ascertain whether there is smoke 
or dust. His knowledge, which is of a doubtful character, 
is not perception. 

Unnamcable . — signifies that the knowledge of a thing derived through 
perception has no connection with the name which the 
thing bears. It arises in fact without the aid of language. 

Some say that, there is no perception entirely free from verbal representation. 
All things have names : there is nothing devoid of a name. Whenever a thing is 
perceived it is percoived as bearing a name. The thing being inseparably con- 
nected with its name, the perception of the thing involves that of the name also. 
Henco there is no perception which is not invariably accompanied by a name. 

Aksapada doos not accept the above viow on the ground, as explained in the 
Bhnsya 1-1-4 of VntayiTyana, that we can perceive a thing although wo may not 
know its name, and when we know the name we perceive the thing as entirely 
distinct from it. Tims our perception of a thing is totally independent of its name, 
ft is, however, admitted that the name is useful in communicating our perception to 
our fellow-men. They cannot comprehend our perception unless we give a name to 
it. It is therefore concluded that the name of a thing is not necessarily present 
and operative at the time when the thing is perceived. 

Non-erratic — Jn summer the sun’s rays coming in contact with 
earthly heat ( vapour) quiver and appear to the eyes of men 
as water. The knowledge of water derived in this way is not 
perception. To eliminate such cases the epithet 11011 -erratic 
has been used. 

[The Sanskrit Sutra defining perception may also be trans- 
lated as follows : — 

Perception is knowledge which arises from the contact of a sense 
with its object, and which is non-erratic, being either in- 
determinate ( “ nirvikalpaka ” as “this is something”) or 
determinate (“ savikalpaka ” as “this is a Bralunana ”) ]. 


1 In Tibetan the definition is stated as follows : — 

I?wah-po-dan-don-hphrad-pa-las-byuh-wahi i$es-pa-union-siim-gtan-dii-ine<j- 

pa-hphrul-pa-med-pa-rtog-pahi-bdag-riid. It has been translated by Alexander 
Csoma de Koros as follows: Perception is cognition [which is] produced through 
contact between an organ of sense and its object, [which is] not contained in tlie 
word, not discrepant from its object, and the essence of which is certainty. Mnha- 
vyutpatti, part II, p. 134, Bibliotheca Indica series, Calcutta: also Bgtan-hgvur 
Mdo, Go, folios 233-377. 
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Inference is knowledge which is preceded by perception, and is 
of three kinds, viz. ‘a priori,’ ‘ a posteriori,’ and ‘commonly seen.’ 

A priori (purvavat) is the knowledge of effect derived from the per- 
ception of its cause, e.g. one seeing clouds infers that there 
will be rain. 

A posteriori {Aesavat) is the knowledge of cause derived from the 
perception of its effect, e.g. one seeing a river swollen infers 
that there was rain. 

‘ Commonly seen 7 (sdmdnyalo drsta) is the knowledge of one thing 
derived from the perception of another thing with which it is 
commonly seen or seen together, e g. seeing a beast posses- 
sing horns, one infers that it possesses also a tail, or one 
infers the presence of water from the presence of cranes. 

[VatsySyana, Hie first commentator on the Nyaya-siitra, takes the last to be 
“not commonly soon '* (samanyato hdrsta), which lie interprets ns the knowledge 
of a thing which is not commonly seen, e.g. observing affection, aversion and other 
qualities one infers that there is a substance called soul]. 

Comparison is the knowledge of a thing through its similarity 
to another thing previously well known. 

A man hearing from a forester that a bos eja metis is like a cow 
resorts to a forest where he secs an animal like a cow. 
Having recollected what he heard he institutes a com- 
parison, by which lie arrives at the conviction that the 
animal which he sees is bos gavaeus. This is knowledge 
derived through comparison. 

Word or verbal testimony is the instructive assertion of a 
reliable person. 

4 A reliable person 9 is one (a fsi, drya or mleccha) who as an expert 
in a certain matter is willing to communicate his experiences of it. 
Suppose a young man coming to the side of a river cannot ascertain 
whether the river is fordable or not, and immediately an old experienced 
man of the locality, who lias no enmity against him, comes and tells 
him that the river is easily fordable : the assertion of the old man is 
to be accepted as a means of right knowledge called word or verbal 
testimony. 

Word is of two kinds, viz (1) that which refers to matter which 
is seen, e g. a physician’s assertion that physical strength is gained* by 
taking butter ; and (2) that which refers to matter which is not seen, 
e.g. a religious teacher’s assertion that one conquers heaven by perform- 
ing horse-sacrifices. 

Rumour ( aitihya ), presumption (arthapatti ) , probability (scim- 
bhava), and non-existence ( abhdva ), are not separate means of right 
knowledge as they are included in the four stated above. 

(2) The Objects of Right Knowledge (prameya). 

The soul (dfmd), body ( 4arira) y senses ( indriya ), objects of 
sense (artha ) , intellect (< buddhi ), mind ( manah ), activity ( pravrtti ), 
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fault* (i dosa) f transmigration ( pretyabhava ), fruit ( phala ), pain 
(i duhkha ), and emancipation (apavarga ) , are the (principal) objects 
of right knowledge. 

Desire, aversion, volition, pleasure, pain and cognition are the 
marks of the soul. 

These are the qualities of the substance called soul. 

Desire is a sign which proves the existence of “soul.” A soul, 
having experienced pleasure in a certain thing, desires again to acquire 
it through recognition of the same. Aversion is another sign, inas- 
much as the soul feels aversion against a thing from which it suffered 
pain. Similarly volition, etc., are also signs of the soul. The existence 
of soul is thus, according to the Nyava-bhasya and Nyaya-vartika, 
1-1-10, proved on the basis of recognition involved in our desire, 
aversion, etc. The soul is an eternal entity which is from time to time 
connected with a body suitable to its desert (merit and demerit). The 
connection of the soul with a body is its birth while their mutual 
separation is its death. Transmigration, which consists in a series of 
births and deaths, is the source of all our sufferings When our desert 
is completely exhausted, our soul, freed from transmigration, attains 
emancipation or release ( moksa ). 

The body is the site of gestures, senses and sentiments. 

Body is the site of geslv re s inasmuch as it strives to reach what 
is desirable and to avoid what is hateful. Tt is also the site of senses 
for the latter act well or ill, acceording as the former is in good or had 
order Sentiments which comprise pleasure and pain are also located 
in the body which experiences them. 

The nose, tongue, eye, skin and ear are the senses, which are 
produced from elements. 

Earth, water, light, air, and ether — these are the elements. The 
nose is of the same nature as earth, the tongue as water, the eye as 
light, the skin as air, and ear as ether. 

Smell (odour), taste (savour), colour, touch and sound which 
are qualities of the earth, etc., are objects of the senses. 

Smell which is the prominent quality of earth is the object of the 
n^se, taste the prominent quality of water is the object of the tongue, 
colour the prominent quality of light is the object of the eye, touch the 
prominent quality of air is the object of the skin, and sound the quality 
of ether is the object of the ear. 

Intellect is the same as apprehension or knowledge. 

The mark of the mind is that there do not arise in the soul 
more acts of knowledge than one at a time. 

It is impossible to perceive two things simultaneously. Percep- 
tion does not arise merely from the contact of a sense-organ with its 
object, but it requires also a conjunction of the mind. Now, the mind, 
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which is an atomic substance, cannot b<^ conjoined with more than 
one sense-organ at a time, hence there cannot occur more acts of 
perception than one at a time. 

Activity is that which makes the voice, mind and body begin 
their action. 

There are three kinds of action, viz. bodily , vocal , and mental, each 
of which may be subdivided as good or bad. 

Bodily actions which are bad are: — (1) killing, (2) stealing, and 
(3) committing adultery. 

Bodily actions which are good are: — (1) giving, (2) protecting, 

(3) and serving. 

Vocal actions which are bad are: — (l) telling a lie, (2) using harsh 
language, (3) slandering, and (4) indulging in frivolous talk. 

Vocal actions which are good are : — speaking the truth, (2) speak- 
ing what is useful, (3) speaking what is pleasant, and 

(4) reading sacred books. 

Mental actions which are bad are : — (1) malice, (2) covetousness, 
and (3) scepticism. 

Menial actions which are good are : — (1) compassion, (2) generosity, 
and (3) devotion. 

Faults are those which cause activity. 

They are affection (attachment), aversion, and stupidity. 

Transmigration means rebirths 

As already explained, it is a scries of births and deaths Birth is 
the connection of a soul with a body which includes the sense-organs, 
mind, intellect, and sentiments. Death is the soul’s separation from 
them. 

Fruit is the thing produced by activity and faults. 

It is the enjoyment, of pleasure or suffering of pain. All activity 
and faults end in producing pleasure which is acceptable and pain 
which is fit only to be avoided. 

Pain is that which causes uneasiness. 

It is affliction which every one desires to avoid. The Sanskrit 
Sutra defining “pain ” may also be translated as follows : Pain is the 
mark of hindrance to the soul. 

Emancipation or release is the absolute deliverance from pain. 

A soul, which is no longer subject to transmigration, is freed from 
all pains. Transmigration, which consists in the soul’s leaving one body 
and taking another, is the cause of its experiencing pleasure and pain. 
The soul attains emancipation as soon as there is an end of the body, 
and consequently of pleasure and pain. 

(3) Doubt (samsaya). 

Doubt, which is a conflicting judgment about the precise 
character of an object, arises from the recognition of properties 
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common to many objects, or of properties not common to any of the 
objects, from conflicting testimony, and from irregularity of per- 
ception and non-perception. 

9 ( 1 ) Recognition of common properties — e.g. seeing in the twilight a 

tall object we cannot decide whether it is a man or a post, 
for the property of tallness belongs to both. 

(2) Recognition of properties not common — e.g. hearing a sound, one 

questions whether it is eternal or not, for the property of 
soundness abides neither in man. beast, etc., that are non- 
eternal, nor in atoms which are eternal. 

(3) Conflicting testimony — e.g. merely by study one cannot decide 

whether the soul exists, for one system of philosophy affirms 
that it does, while another system states that it does not. 

(4) Irregularity of perception — e.g. we perceive water in the tank 

where it really exists, but water appears also to exist in a 
mirage where it really does not exist. 

A question arises, whether water is perceived only when it 
actually exists or even when it does not exist. 

(5) irregularity of mm-perception — e.g. we neither perceive water 

in the radish where it really exists, nor on dry land where 
it does not exist. 

A question arises, whether water is not perceived only when it 
does not exist, or also when it does exist. 

(4) Purpose ( prayojana ). 

Purpose is that with an eye to which one proceeds to act. 

Jt refers to the thing which one endeavours to attain or avoid. 

A man collects fuel for the purpose of cooking his food. 

(5) Example (drsfanta). 

An example is the thing about which an ordinary man and * 
an expert entertain the same opinion. 

With regard to the general proposition tk wherever there is smoke 
there is fire,” the example is a kitchen in which fire and smoke abide 
together, to the satisfaction of an ordinary man as well as an acute 
investigator. 

(6) Tenet (siddhanta). 

A tenet is a dogma resting on the authority of a certain 
school, hypothesis, or implication. 

The tenet is of four kinds owing to the distinction between * a 
dogma of all the schools' ( sarva-tantra ), ‘a dogma peculiar to some 
school' (prati-tantra) , 4 a hypothetical dogma’ (adhikarana) , and 4 an 
implied dogma ' ( abhyupagama ) . 

A dogma of all the schools is a tenet which is not opposed by any 
school and is claimed by at least one school. 
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The existence of five elements or five objects of sense is a tenet 
which is accepted by all the schools. 

A dogma peculiar to some school is a tenet which is accepted by 
similar schools, but rejected by opposite schools. 

“A thing cannot come into existence out of nothing” — this is a 
peculiar dogma of the Samkhvas. 

A hypothetical dogma is a tenet which if accepted leads to the accep- 
tance of another tenet. 

“There is a soul apart from the senses, because it can recognize 
one and the same object by seeing and touching.” If you accept this 
tenet you must also have accepted the following : — (1) That the senses 
are more than one, (2) that each of the senses lias its particular object, 
(3) that the soul derives its knowledge through the channels of the 
senses, (4) that a substance which is distinct from its qualities is the 
abode of them, etc. 

An implied dogma is a tenet which is not explicitly declared as 
such, but which follows from the examination of particulars 
concerning it, e.g. the discussion whether sound is eternal 
or non-eternal presupposes that it is a substance. 


(7) Members of a Syllogism ( avayava ). 

The members (of a syllogism) are signalised by a proposition 
( pratijna ), a reason ( hetu ), an explanatory example ( udaharana ), 
an application of the example ( upanaya ), and a statement of the 
conclusion (nigamana). 

A proposition is the statement of what is to be proved, o.g. 
the hill is fiery. 

A reason is the means for proving what is to be proved through 
the homogeneous or heterogeneous (affirmative or negative) 
character of the example, e.g. 

because it (the hill) is smok}^. 

Here “smoke” is the reason. 

A homogeneous (or affirmative) example is a familiar instance which is 
known to possess the property to be proved, and which im- 
plies that this property is invariably contained in Ibhe 
reason given, e.g. 

whatever is smoky is fiery, as a kitchen. 

Here “kitchen” is a familiar instance which possesses fire, and 
implies that fire invariably goes with smoke, which is the reason given. 

N.B . — An affirmative example may. according to the Nyaya-bhasya, 
1-1-36, be defined as a familiar instance, which being similar to the 
nnnor term (subject) possesses the property of that term as copresent 
with the reason. 
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A heterogeneous (or negative) example is a familiar instance which is 
clevoid of the property to be proved, and which implies that 
the absence of this property is incompatible with the reason 
. given, e.g. 

whatever is not fiery is not smoky, as a lake. 

Here the lake is a familiar instance which is known to be devoid of 
fire, and implies that absence of fieriness is incompatible with the 
smoke, which is the reason. 

Application is the winding up. with reference to the example, of 
what is to be proved as being so or not so. 

Application is of two kinds : (1) affirmative, and (2) negative. The 
affirmative application, which is expressed by the word "so.” occurs 
when the example is of an affirmative character. The negative appli- 
cation, which is expressed by the phrase “ not so.” occurs when the 
example is of a negative character. 

Affirmative application — “So” is this hill (smoky). 

Negative application — This hill is “not so" (not smoky). 

Conclusion is the re-statement of tin* proposition after the reason 
has been mentioned. 

It is the confirmation of the proposition after the reason and the* 
example have been mentioned 

Conclusion — Therefore t lie hill is fiery. 

The five members may be fully set forth as follows: — 

(i) Proposition — This hill is fiery. 

(ii) Reason — Because it is smoky. 

(iii) Example — Whatever is smoky is lierv. as a kitchen ( homo- 

geneous or affirmative). 

(iv) Application — ‘'So” is this liill (smoky) — (affirmative). 

(v) Conclusion — Therefore this hill is fiery. 

(8) Confutation ( tarka ). 

Confutation, 1 which is carried on for ascertaining the real 
character of a thing of which the character is not known, is reason- 
ing which reveals the character by showing the absurdity of all 
contrary characters. 

Is the soul eternal or non-eternal ? Here the real character of the 
soul, viz. whether it is eternal or non-eternal, is not known. In as- 
certaining the character we reason as follows : If the soul were non- 
eternal it would be impossible for it to enjoy the fruits of its own 
actions, to undergo transmigration, and to attain final emancipation. 
But such a conclusion is absurd : such possibilities are known to belong 
to the soul : therefore, avc must admit that the soul is eternal. 


1 Tarka may be rendered also as ‘argumentation,’ ‘ reasoning,’ ‘hypothetical 
reasoning,’ * reductio ad absurduin.’ etc. 
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(9) Ascertainment (nirtyctya). 

Ascertainment is the determination of a question through the 
removal of doubt, by hearing two opposite sides. * 

A person wavers and doubts if certain statements advanced to him 
are supported by one of two parties, but opposed bv the other party. 
His doubt is not removed until by the application of reason he can 
vindicate one of the parties. The process by which the vindication is 
effected is called ascertainment. Ascertainment is not, however, in all 
cases preceded by doubt, for instance, in the case of perception things 
are ascertained directly. So also we ascertain things directly b 3 ^ the 
authority of scriptures. But in the ease of investigation (inference), 
doubt must precede ascertainment. 

(10) Discussion ( vfida ). 

Discussion is the adoption, by two parties, of two opposite 
theses which are each analysed in the form of five members, and are 
supported or condemned by any of the means of right knowledge, 
and by confutation, without deviation from the established tenets. 

A dialogue, disputation or controversy (htlhi 1) is the adoption of a 
side or thesis by a disputant, and its opposite, one by his opponent. 
It is of three kinds, viz. discussion (vdda) which aims at ascertaining 
the truth, wrangling ( julpa ) which aims at gaining victory, and car'd 
(viianda) which aims at finding mere faults. A diseutient is one who 
engages himself in a disputation as a means of seeking the truth. 

An instance of discussion is given below : — 

Diseutient — There is soul. 

Opponent — There is no soul. 

Diseutient — Soul is existent (proposition). 

Because it is an abode of consciousness (reason). 

Whatever is not existent is not an abode of consciousness, 
as a hare\s horn (negative example). 

Soul is not so, that is, soul is an abode of consciousness 
(negative application). 

Therefore soul is existent (conclusion). 

Opponent — Soul is non-existent (proposition). 

Because it is not perceptible by any of our senses (reason). 
Whatever is not perceptible by any of our senses is non- 
existent, as a hare’s horn (positive example). 

Soul is so (is not perceptible any of our senses) (positive 
application). 

Therefore soul is non-existent (conclusion). 

Diseutient — The scripture which is a means of right knowledge 
declares the existence of soul. 

Opponent — The scripture (of certain sects) denies the existence 
of soul. 

Diseutient — If there were no soul, it would not be possible to 
apprehend one and the same object through sight and 
touch. 
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Opponent — If there were soul, there would be no change of 
cognitions. 

Discutient — The doctrine of soul harmonises well with the 
various tenets which we hold, viz. that there are eternal 
things, that everybody enjoys pleasure or suffers pain 
according to his own actions, etc. Therefore there is soul. 

( 11 ) Wrangling (jalpa). 

Wrangling, which aims at gaining victory, is the defence <».* 
attack of a proposition in the manner aforesaid by quibbles, ana- 
logues, and other processes which deserve rebuke. 

A wrangler is one who, engaged in a disputation, aims only at 
victory, being indifferent whether the arguments which he 
employs, support his own contention or that of his opponent 
provided that he can make out a pretext for* bragging that 
he lias taken an active part in the disputation. 


( 12 ) Cavil ( vitanda ). 

Cavil is a kind of wrangling which consists in mrere attacks on 
the opposite side. 

A caviller does not endeavour to establish any tiling, but confines 
himself to mere carping at the arguments of his opponent. 

(13) Fallacy {hctvablulsa). 

Fallacies of reason are the erratic (sai'yabhirara) , the contra- 
dictory ( viruddha ), the controversial (prakarana-sama), the counter- 
questioned (sadhyasama) , and the mistimed ( kaldfUa ). 

The erratic is the reason which leads to more conclusions than 
one. 

An instance of the erratic reason is given below : — 

Proposition — Sound is eternal. 

Erratic reason — Because it is intangible. 

Example — Whatever is intangible is eternal as atoms. 
Application — So is sound (intangible). 

Conclusion — Therefore sound is eternal. 

Again : 

Proposition — Sound is non-eternal. 

Erratic reason — Because it is intangible. 

Example — Whatever is intangible is non-eternal, as cogni- 
tion. 

Application — So is sound (intangible). 

Conclusion — Therefore sound is 11011-eternal. 

Here from the reason (intangible) there have been drawn two 
opposite conclusions, viz. that sound is eternal, and that sound is 11011- 
eternal. The reason (or middle term) is erratic when it is not pervaded 
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bv the major term, that is, when there is no connection between the 
major term and middle term, as pervader and pervaded. ' Intangible’ 
is pervaded neither by ‘ eternal ’ nor by ‘ non-eternal. * 

The Contradictory is the reason which opposes what is to *oe 
established. 

Proposition — A pot is produced. 

Contradictory reason — Because it is eternal. 

Here the reason is contradictory because that which is 
eternal is never produced. 

The controversial or balancing the. point, at issue is a reason which 
is adduced to arrive at a definite conclusion while it is really 
one which can give rise to mere suspense as to the point. 

Proposition — Sound is non-eternal. 

Reason — Because it is not possessed of the attribute of eter- 
nality. 

The reason that “sound is not possessed of the attribute of eter- 
nality” does not throw any new light, but keeps the parties in suspense 
as before. 

The counter -questioned or balancing the question is a reason which 
not being different from what is to be proved stands in need 
of proof for itself. 

Proposition — Shadow is a substance. 

Reason — Because it possesses motion. 

That which possesses quality and motion is a substance. To say 
that shadow possesses motion is the same as to say that it is a sub- 
stance. Hence the reason stands as much in need of proof as the propo- 
sition itself. This is a counter-questioned reason or a reason which 
balances the question. 

The mistimed is the reason which is adduced when the time is past 
in which it might hold good. 

Proposition — Sound is durable. 

Mistimed reason — Because it is manifested by union, as a colour. 

The colour of a jar is manifested when the jar comes into union 
with a lamp, but the colour existed before the union took place, and 
will continue to exist after the union has ceased. Similarly, the sound 
of a drum is manifested when the drum comes into union with a rod, 
and the sound must, after the analogy of the colour, be presumed to 
have existed before the union took place, and to continue to exist after 
the union has ceased. Hence sound is durable. The reason addubed 
here is mistimed , because the manifestation of sound does not take 
place at the time when the drum comes into union with the rod, but 
it takes place at a subsequent moment when the union has ceased. In 
the case of colour, however, the manifestation takes place just at the 
time when the jar comes into union with the lamp. As the time of their 
manifestation is different, the analogy between colour and sound is not 
complete, therefore, the reason is mistimed. 

[Some interpret the aphorism as follows: The mistimed is a reason which is 
adduced in a wrong order among the five members, for instance, if the reason is stated 
before the proposition. But this interpretation, according to Vatsyayana, is wrong 
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for a word bears its legitimate connection with another word (in a Sanskrit sen- 
tence) even if they are placed at a distance from each other, and, on the other 
hand, even the closest proximity is of no uso if the words are disconnected in their 
sense. Moreover the placing of members in a worng order is noticed in the NyBya- 
sutra as a nigraha-athana onUoiVaprapta-ktila (inopportune)]. 

(14) Quibble ( chala ). 

Quibble is the opposition offered to a proposition by the 
assumption of an alternative meaning. 

It is of three kinds, viz. quibble in respect of a term (vak-rJiala ) , 
quibble in respect of a genus (samanya-chala) , and quibble in respect of 
a metaphor (upacara-chala). 

Quibble in respect of a term consists in wilfully taking the term 
in a sense other than that intended by the speaker who 
happened to use it ambiguously. 

A speaker says : “ this boy is nava-kambala (possessed of a new 
blanket). 

A quibbler replies: “this boy is not certainly nava-kambala 
(possessed of nine blankets) for he has only one blanket. 

Here the word nava. which is ambiguous, was used by the speaker 
in the sense of “new/’ but has been wilfully taken by the quibbler in 
the sense of “nine.” 

Quibble in respect of a genus consists' in asserting the impossi- 
bility of a thing which is really possible, on the ground 
that it belongs to a certain genus which is very wide. 

A speaker says : “ this Brahmana is possessed of learning and 
conduct.” 

An objector replies : “it is impossible, for how can this person 
be inferred to be possessed of learning and conduct from 
his being merely a Brahmana ? There are little boys who 
are Bralimanas, yet not possessed of learning and conduct.’ ’ 

Here the objector is a quibbler, for lie knew well that possession of 
learning and conduct was not meant to be an attribute of the whole 
class of Brahrnanas, but it was ascribed to “this” particular Brail- 
mana who lived long enough in the world to render it possible for him 
to pursue studies and acquire good morals. 

Quibble in respect of a metaphor consists in denying the proper 
meaning of a word, by taking it literally while it was used 
metaphorically, and viceversa. 

3 A speaker says : “ the scaffolds cry out.” 

An objector replies : “ it is impossible for scaffolds to cry out, 
for they are inanimate objects.” 

Here the objector is a quibbler, for he knew well that the word 
“ scaffolds” was used to signify those standing on the scaffolds. 

(15) Analogue ( jati ). 

Analogue, also called an analogous rejoinder or far-fetched 
analogy, consists in offering opposition founded on mere similarity 
or dissimilarity. 

5 
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A disputant says : “ the soul is inactive because it is all-pervad- 
ing as ether.” 

His opponent replies : “ if the soul is inactive because it bears 
similarity to ether as being all -pervading, why is it not 
active because it bears similarity to a pot as being a seat of 
union ” ? 

The reason of the opponent is futile, because it bears only a far- 
fetched analogy to that of the disputant. 1 

or again : 

Disputant — Sound is non-eternal, because, unlike ether, it is a 
product. 

Opponent — If sound is non-eternal because, as a product, it is 
dissimilar to ether ; why is it not eternal because, as an 
object of auditory perception, it is dissimilar to a pot ? 

The reason employed by the opponent is futile because the ana- 
logy which it bears to that of the disputant is far-fetched.' 2 

(16) A Point of Defeat (nigrahasthana ) . 

A point of defeat, also called a clincher, an occasion for rebuke 
or a place of humiliation , arises when one misunderstands or does 
not understand at all. 

If a person begins to argue in a way which betrays his utter igno- 
rance, or wilfully misunderstands and yet persists in showing that he 
understands well, it is of no avail to employ counter arguments. He is 
quite unfit to be argued with, and there is nothing left for his opponent, 
but to turn him out or quit his company, rebuking him as a block-head 
or a knave. 

An instance of the point of defeat : — 

Whatever is not quality is substance ; 

because there is nothing except colour, etc. (quality). 

A person who argues in the above way is to be rebuked as a fool, 
for his reason (which admits only quality) "opposes his proposition 
(which admits both quality and substance). 

Another instance : 

Disputant — Fire is not hot. 

Opponent — But the evidence of touch disproves such a state- 
ment. 


1 The opposition is futile, because it overlooks the universal connection be- 
tween the middle term and the major term which is existent in the arguments of 
the disputant, but wanting in the arguments of the opponent. Whatever is all- 
pervading is inactive, but whatever is a seat of union is not necessarily active. 

2 The opposition is futile because it overlooks the disconnection between 
the middle term and the absence of the major term. There is an utter disconnec- 
tion between ** a product ** and “ not non-eternal,** but there i9 no such disconnec- 
tion between ** an object of auditory perception ** and “ not eternal.'* 
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Disputant, in order to gain the confidence of the assembled people, 
says — “0 learned audience, listen, T do not say that fire is not hot,” 
etc. 

• It is only meet that the opponent should quit the company of a 
man who argues in this way. 

33. The Varieties of Analogue. 

The analogues are as follows : (1) Balancing the homogeneity 
(sudkarmya-sama ) , (2) balancing the heterogeneity ( vaidharmya - 
sama ), (3) balancing an excess (utkarsa-sama) , (4) balancing a 
deficit (apakarsa sama), (5) balancing the questionable (varnya- 
sama ), (6) balancing the unquestionable (avarnya sama) , (7) 

balancing the alternative (vikalpa sama), (8) balancing the ques- 
tion ( sadhya-sama ), (9) balancing the co-presence (prapti-sama), 
(10) balancing the mutual absence (aprdpti-sama ) , (11) balancing 
the infinite regression (prasanga-sama ) , (12) balancing the counter- 
example ( pratidrstanta-sama ), (13) balancing the non produced 
(anutpatti-sama) % (14) balancing the doubt ( samsaya-saina ), (15) 
balancing the point at issue (prakarana sama ) , (16) balancing the 
non-reason ( ahetu-sama ), (17) balancing the presumption (artha- 
palti-sama) , ( 18) balancing the non-difference (avisesa-sama), (19) 
balancing the demonstration (upapatti-sama ) , (20) balancing the 
perception ( npalabdhi-sama ), (21) balancing the non-perception 
(anupalabdhi-sama) , (22) balancing the non-eternal {anitya-sama) , 
(23) balancing the eternal ( nitya-sama ) and (24) balancing the 
effect ( karya-sama ). 

(1) Balancing the homogeneity. — If, against an argument based 
on a homogeneous example, one offers an opposition merely based 
on the same kind of example, the opposition, futile as it is, will be 
called “balancing the homogeneity.” 

A certain person, to prove the non -eternal ity of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 

• like a pot. 

A certain other person offers the following futile opposition : — 

Sound is eternal, 
because it is incorporeal, 
like the ether. 

The argument, viz. sound is non-eternal, is based on the homo- 
geneity of sound with the non-eternal pot, on the ground of both being 
products. The opposition, viz. sound is eternal, is said to be based 
on the homogeneity of sound with the eternal sky, on the alleged ground 
of both being incorporeal. This sort of opposition, futile as it is, is 
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called “ balancing the homogeneity,” which aims at showing an equality 
of the arguments of two sides only in respect of the homogeneity of 
examples employed by them. 1 

(2) Balancing the heterogeneity.- If against an argument 
based on a heterogeneous example one offers an opposition based 
merely on the same kind of example, the opposition, futile as it 
is, will be called “balancing the heterogeneity.” 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is non -eternal, 
because it is a product, 

whatever is eternal is not a product, as the ether. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus : — 

Sound is eternal, 
because it is incorporeal, 

whatever is not eternal is not incorporeal, as a pot. 

The argument, viz. sound is non-eternal, is based on the hetero- 
geneity of sound from the eternal other. The opposition, viz. sound 
is eternal, is said to be based on the heterogeneity of sound from the 
iiot-incorporeal pot. This sort of opposition, futile as it is, is called 
“ balancing the heterogeneity, ” which aims at showing an equality of 
the arguments of two sides merely in respect of the heterogeneity of 
examples employed by them. 2 * 

(3) Balancing an excess.— If against an argument based on a 
certain character of the example, one offers an opposition based 
on an additional character thereof, the opposition, futile as it is, will 
be called “balancing an excess.” 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is -non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus 
Sound is non-eternal (and must be corporeal), 
because it is a product, 

like a pot (which is non -eternal as well as corporeal). 


1 The opposition is futile because it is based on a mere homogeneous example. 

In the argument — “sound is non-oternal, because it is a product, like a pot”— 
the homogeneous example “pot” exhibits a universal connection between pro- 
ductivity and non-eternality, all products being non eternal, but ip the opposition 
“ sound is eternal, because it is incorporeal like the sky ” the homogeneous example 
“ sky ” does not exhibit a universal connection between in corporeality and external- 
ity, because there are things, such as intelligence or knowledge, which are incor- 
poreal but not eternal. " . -•* 

2 In the opposition “ sound is eternal, because it is incorporeal, whatever is 
not eternal is not incorporeal, as a pot,” the heterogeneous example “ pot” does 
not exhibit a universal disconnection between in corporeality afcid absence of eter- 
nality, because there are things, such as intelligence or knowledge, which We in- 
corporeal but not eternal. Hence the opposition is futile. 
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The opponent alleges that if sound is non-eternal like a pot. it 
must also be corporeal like it : if it is not corporeal, let it be also not 
non-eternal. This sort of futile opposition is Called “balancing an 
Excess,” which aims at showing an equality of the arguments of two 
sides in respect of an additional character (possessed by the example 
and attributed to the subject). 

It is based on the false supposition of a complete equality of the 
subject and the example. Though there is no denial of an equality of 
the subject and the example in certain characters, there is indeed a 
great difference between them in other characters. Thus the equality 
supposed to exist between the pot and sound in respect of corporeality, 
is not warranted by the reason (viz. being a product) because there are 
things, such as intelligence or knowledge, which are products but not 
corporeal. 

(4) Balancing a deficit.— If against an argument bas?,d on a. 
certain character of the example, one offers an opposition based 
on another character wanting in it, the opposition, futile as it is, 
will be called “balancing a deficit.” 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternalitv of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers the following futile opposition : — 

Sound is non-eternal (and cannot be audible), 
because.it is a product, 

like a pot (which is non-eternal and not audible). 

The opponent alleges that if sound is non-eternal like a not, it 
cannot be audible, for a pot is not audible; and if sound is still held 
to be audible, let it be also not non-eternal. This sort of futile 
opposition is called “balancing a deficit.” which aims at showing an 
eqtfalitv of the arguments of two sides in respect of a certain character 
wanting in the example (and supposed consequently to be wanting 
also in the subject). 

The equality alleged to exist between “ sound ” and “pot” is not 
warranted by ‘the reason (viz. being a product). 

(5) Balancing the questionable Tf one opposes an argument 
by maintaining that the character of an example is as ques- 
tionable as, that of the subject, the opposition, futile as it is, will 
be called “balancing the questionable.” 

A certain person, to prove the non -eternal ity of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is non-eternal, 

'because it is a product, 
like a pot. 
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A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus : — 

A pot is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like sound. 

The opponent alleges that if the non-etemality of sound is called 
in question, why is not that of the pot too called in question, as the 
pot and sound are both products ? His object is to set aside the 
argument on the ground of its example being of a questionable charac- 
ter. This sort of futile opposition is called “balancing the question- 
able,” which aims at showing an equality of the arguments of two 
sides in respect of the questionable character of the subject as well as 
of the example. It puts an end to all kinds of inference by ignoring 
the difference between the subject and the example altogether. 

(6) Balancing the unquestionable. — If one opposes an argu- 
ment by alleging that the character of the subject is as unques- 
tionable as that of the example, the opposition, futile as it is, will 
be called “balancing the unquestionable.’ 5 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternalitv of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is non -eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus : — 

A pot is non-eternal, 

• because it is a product, 

like sound. 

The opponent alleges that, if the non-etcrnality of a pot is to be 
unquestionable, why is not that of sound too held to be so, as the pot 
and sound are both products ? This sort of futile opposition is called 
“ balancing the unquestionable,” which aims at showing the equality 
of the arguments of two sides in respect of the unquestionable charac- 
ter of the example as well as of the subject. 

It ignores totally the difference between the subject and the 
example, and thus puts an end to all kinds of inference. 

(7) Balancing the alternative. If one opposes an argument 
by attributing alternative character to the subject and the 
example, the opposition, futile as it is, will be called “balancing 
the alternative.” 

A certain person, to prove the non eternality of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is non -eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus : — 

Sound is eternal and formless, 
because it is a product, 

like a pot (which is non-eternal and has forms). 
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The opponent alleges that the pot and soiind are both products, 
yet one has form and the other is formless : why on the same prin- 
ciple is not one (the pot) non -eternal and the other (sound) eternal ? 
This sort of futile opposition is called “balancing the alternative,” 
which aims at showing an equality of the arguments of two sides in 
respect of the alternative characters attributed to the subject and the 
example. 

It. introduces an equality between the pot and sound in respect 
of a character (viz. being eternal) which is not warranted by the reason 
(viz. being a product). 

(8) Balancing the question. --If one opposes an argument by 
alleging that the example requires proof as much as the subject 
does, the opposition, futile as it is, will be called “balancing the 
question.” 

A certain person, to prove the non eternalitv of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus : — 

A pot is non -eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like sound. 

The opponent alleges that, the pot and sound being both products, 
one requires proof for its non-eternality as much as the other does. 
Sound is to be proved non-eternal by the example of a pot, and the pot 
is to be proved non-eternal by the example of sound. This leads to a 
reciprocity of the pot (example) and sound (subject), resulting in no 
definite conclusion as to the etcrnality or nonetornalitv of sound. 
This sort of opposition is called “ balancing the question,” which at- 
tempts to bring an argument to a standstill by alleging the recipro- 
city of the subject and the example. 

It is based on the false supposition that the example stands 
exactly on the same footing as the subject. The example does not 
in fact stand in need of proof as to its characters, a “pot” being 
known to all as a product and non-eternal. lienee the opposition is 
futile. 

(9) Balancing the co-presence. — If against an argument based 
on the co-presence of the reason and the predicate, one offers an 
opposition based on the same kind of co-presence, the opposition, 
futile as it is, will, on account of the reason being non-disbin 
guished from the predicate, be called “ balancing the co-presence.” 

A certain person, to prove that there is fire in the hill, argues as 
follows : — 

The hill has fire, 
because it has smoke 
like a kitchen. 
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A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus : — 

The hill has smoke, 
because it has fire, 
like a kitchen. 

The arguer has taken the smoko to be the reason, and the fire to 
be the predicate. The opponent raises a question as to whether the 
smoke is present at the same site which is occupied by the fire or is 
absent from that site. If the smoke is present with fire at the same 
site, there remains, according to the opponent, no criterion to distin- 
guish the reason from the predicate. The smoke is, in his opinion, as 
much a reason for the fire as the fire for the smoke. This sort of futile 
opposition is called “balancing the co-presence,” which aims at stop- 
ping an argument on the alleged ground of the co-presence of the 
reason and the predicate. 

Seeing that a potter cannot produce a pot without getting clay 
within his reach, it is affirmed that a thing is accomplished sometimes by 
the cause being present, at its site. “ Balancing the co-presence,” which 
attaches an undue importance to the proximity of sites, is therefore 
a totally futile opposition. 

(10) Balancing the mutual absence. -If against an argument 
based on the mutual cabsenoe of the reason and the predicate, one 
offers an opposition based on the same kind of mutual absence, the 
opposition, futile as it is, will, on account of the reason being 
non-conducive to the predicate, be called “balancing the mutual 
absence.” 

A certain person, to prove that there is fire in the hill, argues as 
follows : — 

The Bill has fire, 
because it has smoke, 
like a kitchen, 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus : — 

Tlie hill has smoke, 
because it has fire, 
like a kitchen. 

The opponent asks : £ * [s the smoke fco be regarded as the reason 
because it is absent from the site of the fire ? ” “ Such a supposition 

is indeed absurd.” The reason cannot establish the predicate without 
being connected with it, just as a lamp cannot exhibit a thing which is 
not within its reach. If a reason unconnected with the predicate could 
establish tho latter, then the fire could be as much the reason for the 
smoke as the smoke for the fire. 

This sort of futile opposition is called “balancing the mutual 
absence” which aims at bringing an argument to a close on the alleged 
ground of the mutual absence of the reason and the predicate. 

Seeing that an exorcist can destroy persons by administering spells 
from a distance, it is affirmed that a thing is accomplished sometimes by 
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the cause being absent from its site. “ Balancing the mutual absence/' 
which attaches too much importance to remoteness of sites, is there- 
fore a totally futile opposition. 

( 11 ) Balancing the infinite regression.— If one opposes an 
argument on the ground of the example not having been estab- 
lished by a series of reasons, the opposition, futile as it is, will be 
called ‘‘balancing the infinite regression ” 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus : — 

If sound is proved to he 11011-eternal by the example of a pot, how 
is the pot again to be proved as non -eternal ? The reason which proves 
the non-eternality of the pot is itself to he established by further 
reasons. This gives rise to an infinite regression which injures the 
proposition “ sound is non-eternal ” not less than the proposition “ sound 
is eternal.” Phis sort of opposition is called “balancing the infinite 
regression,” which aims at stopping an argument by introducing an 
infinite regression which is said to beset the example. 

Now, an example is a thing the characters of which are weil known 
to an ordinary man as well as to an expert. It does not require a 
series of reasons to reveal its character. 

Hence the opposition called “balancing the infinite regression” is 
not founded on a sound basis. 

( 12 ) Balancing the counter-example. — If one opposes an argu- 
ment on the ground of the existence of a mere counter example, 
the opposition, futile as it is, will be called “balancing the 
counter-example.” 

A certain person, to prove the non* eternal it v of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Proposition — Sound is non- eternal. 

Reason — because it is a product. 

Example— like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus: — 

Proposition — Sound is eternal, 

Example — like the ether. 

The opponent alleges that if sound is held to be non-eternal by 
the example of a pot, why it should not be held to be eternal by the 
example of the ether ? If the example of the ether is sot aside, let the 
example of the pot too be set aside. This sort of futile opposition is 
called “balancing the counter-example,” which aims at setting aside 
an argument by the introduction of a mere counter-example. 

A mere counter-example without a reason attending it cannot he 
conducive to any conclusion. We can rely on an example attended 
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by reason, but not on a counter-example unattended by reason. Hence 
the opposition which is founded on a mere counter-example is to be 
rejected as futile. 

(13) Balancing the non-produced.— If one opposes an argu- 
ment on the ground of the property connoted by the reason be- 
ing absent from the thing denoted by the subject while it is not 
yet produced, the opposition, futile as it is, will be„ called 
“balancing the non-produced.” 

A certain person, to prove that sound is non -eternal, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is an effect of effort, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus : — 

Hound is eternal, 

because it is a non-effect-of -effort, 
like the sky. 

The opponent alleges that the property connoted by the reason, 
viz. being an effect of effort, is not predicable of the subject, viz. sound 
(while it is not yet produced). Consequently sound is not non-eternal, 
it must then be eternal. There is, according to the opponent, an ap- 
parent agreement between the two sides as to the sound being eternal 
on account of its being a non-effect-of -effort. This sort of opposition 
is called “balancing the non-produced,” which pretends to show an 
equality of the arguments of two sides assuming the thing denoted by 
the subject to be as yet non-produced. 

It is futile because the subject can become such only when it is 
produced, and that there is, then, no obstacle to the property of the 
reason being predicated of it. The opposition, viz. “sound (while 
non-produced) is eternal, because it is not then an effect of effort, 
carries no weight with it, since we do not take the sound to be the sub- 
ject before it is produced. Sound, while it is produced, is certainly an 
effect of effort, and as such is non-eternal. 

(14) Balancing the doubt. — If one opposes an argument on 
the ground of a doubt arising from the homogeneity of the eternal 
and the non-eternal, consequent on the example and its general 
notion being equally objects of perception, the opposition, futile 
as it is, will be called “balancing the doubt.” 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

*\ certain other person offers a futile opposition thus : — 

Sound is non-eternal (or eternal), 
because it is an object of perception, 
like a pot (or potness). 
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The opponent alleges that sound is homogeneous with a pot as well 
as potness inasmuch as both are objects of perception ; but the pot 
being non -eternal and potness (the general notion of all pots) being 
eternal, there arises a doubt as to whether the sound is non-eternal or 
eternal. This sort of opposition is called “balancing the doubt,” 
which aims at discarding an argument in consequence of a doubt aris- 
ing from the homogeneity of the eternal and the non-eternal. 

It is futile because sound cannot be said to be eternal on the mere 
ground of its homogeneity with potness, but it must be pronounced 
to be non-eternal on the ground of its heterogeneity from the same in 
respect of being a product. Though on the score of homogeneity we 
may entertain doubt as to whether sound is eternal or non-eternal, we 
can, however, on the score of heterogeneity pronounce it undoubtedly 
to be non -eternal. In this case we must bear in mind that we cannot 
ascertain the true nature of a thing unless we weigh it in respect of its 
homogeneity with, as well as heterogeneity from, other things If even 
then there remains any doubt as to its true nature, that doubt will 
never end. 

(15) Balancing the point at issue, or the controversial.— It is an 
opposition which is supposed to be conducted on the ground of 
homogeneity with (or heterogeneity from) both sides. 

A certain person, to prove the 11011 -eternal ity of sound, argues as 
follows 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus : — 

Sound is eternal, 
because it is audible, 
like soundness. 

The opponent alleges that the proposition, viz. sound is non-eternal, 
cannot be proved because the reason, viz. audibility which is homo- 
geneous with both sound (which is non-eternal) and soundness (which 
is eternal), serves only to give rise to suspense for the removal of 
which it was employed. This sort of opposition is called “ balancing 
the point at issue ” which hurts an argument by giving rise to sus- 
pense which was to be removed. 

It is futile and cannot set aside the main argument because it 
leads to a point which happens to support one side quite as strongly 
as it is opposed by the other side. 

(16) Balancing the non-reason.--] t is an opposition which is 
supposed to be based on the reason being shown to be impossible 
at all the three times. 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is non -eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 
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Here ‘ 4 being a product ” is the reason for “being non-eternal,” 
which is the predicate. 

(a) The reason does not precede the predicate, because the 

former is called a reason only when it establishes *the 
latter. It is impossible for the reason to be called such 
before the establishment of the predicate. 

(b) The reason does not succeed the predicate because a reason 

would be useless if the predicate could be established 
without it. 

(c) The reason and the predicate cannot exist simultaneously. 

for they will then be reciprocally connected like the right 
and left horns of a cow. A reason which is dependent on 
the predicate cannot establish the latter. This sort of 
opposition is colled “ balancing the non-reason,” which 
aims at setting aside an argument by showing that the 
reason is impossible at all the three times. 

There is in fact no impossibility for the reason to operate. The 
knowledge of the knowable and the establishment of that which is to 
be established, take place from reason, which must precede that which 
is to be known and established. If the reason is held to be impossible, 
why then is not the opposition itself, which depends on reason, held to 
be so ? In the event of the opposition being impossible, the original 
argument will hold good. 

(17) Balancing the presumption.— If one advances an opposi- 
tion on the basis of a presumption, the opposition, futile as it is, 
will be called 44 balancing the presumption.” 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternalitv of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is non -eternal 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus : — 

Sound is presumed to be eternal, 
because it is incorporeal, 
like the ether. 

The opponent alleges that if sound is non-eternal on account of 
its homogeneity with non-eternal things (e g in respect of its being a 
product), it may be concluded by presumption that sound is eternal 
on account of its homogeneity with eternal things (e.g. in respect of 
its being incorporeal). This sort of opposition is called * 4 balancing the 
presumption,” which aims at stopping an argument by setting pre- 
sumption as a balance against it. 

The opposition is futile because if things unsaid could come by 
presumption, there would arise a possibility of the opposition itself 
being hurt on account of the presumption being erratic and conducive 
to an unexpected conclusion. 

Sound is eternal, 
because it is incorporeal, 
like the ether. 
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If by presumption we could draw a conclusion unwarranted by 
the reason, we could from the opposition cited above draw the follow- 
ing conclusion : — 

* Sound is presumed to be non -eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

This would hurt the opposition itself. In fact the presumption 
as adduced by the opponent is erratic. If one says that ‘ sound is 
non-eternal because of its homogeneity with non-eternal things/’ the 
presumption that naturally follows is that “sound is eternal because 
of its homogeneity with eternal things,” and vice versa. There is no 
rule that presumption should be made in one case and not in the 
case opposed to it; and ill the event of two mutually opposed pre- 
sumptions no definite conclusion would follow. Hence the opposition 
called “balancing the presumption” is untenable. 

(18) Balancing the non- difference. — If the subject and example 
are treated as non-different in respect of the possession of a cer- 
tain property on account of their possessing in common the pro- 
perty connoted by the reason, it follows as a conclusion that all 
things are mutually non-different in respect of the possession of 
every property inasmuch as they are all existent : this sort of 
opposition is called “balancing the non-difference.” 

A certain person, to prove the non-etcrnality of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus : If the pot 
and sound are treated as non-different in respect of nou-cternality in 
consequence of their both being products, it follows as a conclusion 
that all things are mutually non-different in respect of the possession 
of every property, inasmuch as all of them are existent. Therefore, 
there being no difference between the eternal and the non-eternal, 
sound may be treated as eternal. This sort of opposition is called 
“balancing the non-difference,” which aims at hurting an argument 
by assuming all things to be mutually non-different. 

It is futile because the properly possessed in common by the 
subject and the example, happens in certain instances to abide in the 
reason, while in other instances, it does not abide in the same. 

Sound is non -eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

Here the pot and sound possessing in common the property of 
being a product, are treated as non-different in respect of the possession 
of non-eternality. On the same principle if all things are treated as 
non-different in consequence of their being existent, we should like to 
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know in what respect they are non-different. If they are treated as 
non-different in respect of non-eternality, then the argument would 
stand thus : — 

9 

All things are non -eternal , 
because they are existent, 
like (?). 

In this argument “all things ” being the subject, there is .nothing 
left which may serve as an example. A part of tho subject cannot 
be cited as the example becauso the example must be a well-established 
thing, while the subject is a thing which is yet to be established. The 
argument, for the want of an example, leads to no conclusion. In 
fact all things are not non-eternal since some at least are eternal. 
In other words, non-eternality abides in some existent things and 
does not abide in other existent things. Hence all things are not 
mutually non-different, and tho opposition called “balancing the non- 
difference ” is unreasonable. 

(19) Balancing the demonstration. — If an opposition is offered 
bv showing that both the demonstrations are justified by reasons, 
the opposition will be called “balancing the demonstration.” 

A certain person demonstrates the non-eternality of sound as 
follows : — 

Sound is noil-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers an opposition by the alleged demon- 
stration of the eternalitv of sound as follows : — 

Sound is eternal, 
because it is incorporeal, 
like the ether. 

The reason in the first demonstration supports the non-eternality 
of sound, while that in the second demonstration supports the eter- 
nality of sound, yet both the demonstrations are alleged to bo right. 
The opponent advanced the second apparent demonstration as a 
balance against the first to create a dead-lock. This sort of opposi- 
tion is called “ balancing the demonstration.” 

It is futile because there is an admission of the first demonstra- 
tion. The opponent having asserted that both the demonstrations 
are justified by reasons, has admitted the reasonableness of the first 
demonstration which supports the non-eternality of sound. Tf to 
avoid the incompatibility that exists between the two demonstrations, 
he now denies the reason which supports non-eternality, we would ask 
why does he not deny the other reason which suppdrts the eternality 
of sound, for he can avoid incompatibility by denying either of the 
reasons. Hence the opposition called “balancing the demonstration” 
is not well founded. 

(20) Balancing the perception. — If an opposition is offered on 
the ground that we perceive the character of the subject even 
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without the intervention of the reason, the opposition, futile as 
it is, will be called “ balancing the perception/’ 

% A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is non -eternal, 
because it is a product, 

# like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus : — 

Sound can be ascertained to be non-eternal even without the 
reason that it is a product, for we perceive that sound is produced by 
the branches of trees broken by wind. This sort of opposition is 
called “balancing the perception,” which aims at demolishing an 
argument by setting up an act of perception as a balance against it. 

The opposition is futile, because the character of the .subject can 
be ascertained by other means as well. The argument, viz. “ sound 
is non-eternal, because it is a product, like a pot,” implies that sound 
is proved to be non-eternal through the reason that it is a product. 
It does not deny other means, such as perception, etc , which also 
may prove sound to be non-eternal. Hence the opposition called 
“balancing the perception ” does not set aside the main argument. 

(21) Balancing the non-perception. If against an argument 
proving the non-existence of a thing bv the non-perception 
thereof, one offers an opposition aiming at proving the contrary 
by the non-perception of the non-perception, the opposition, futile 
as it is, will be called “balancing the non-perception.” 

If the non-perception of a tiling proves its non-existence, the non- 
perception of the non-perception must, in the opinion of the opponent, 
prove the existence of the thing. This sort of opposition is called 
“ balancing the non-perception,” which aims at counteracting an argu- 
ment by setting up non-perception as a balance against it. 

The opposition of this kind is not valid because non-perception 
is merely the negation of perception. Perception refers to that which 
is existent, while non-perception to that which is non-existent. The 
non -perception of non -percept ion wdiich signifies a mere negation of 
non -perception cannot be interpreted as referring to an existent thing. 
Hence opposition called “balancing the non -perception ” is not well 
founded. 

There is, moreover, an internal perception of the existence as well 
as of the non-existence of the various kinds of knowledge. There are 
internal perceptions of such forms as “ I am sure,” “ I am not sure,” 
“I have doubt,” “I have no doubt,” etc., which prove that we can 
perceive the non-existence of knowledge as well as the existence 
thereof. Hence the non-perception itself is perceptible, and as there 
is no non -perception of non- perception, the opposition called “ balanc- 
ing the non -perception ” falls to the ground. 

(22) Balancing the non-eternal.— If one finding that things 
which are homogeneous possess equal characters, opposes an argu- 
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ment by attributing non-eternality to all things, the opposition, 
futile as it isj will be called 44 balancing the non-eternality.” 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows : — r 

Sound is non -eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus : If sound 
is non-eternal on account of its being homogeneous with a pot which 
is non-eternal, it will follow as a consequence that all things are non- 
eternal because they are in some one or other respect homogeneous 
with the pot — a consequence which will render all inferences impos- 
sible for want of heterogeneous examples This sort of opposition is 
called “balancing the non-eternal ” which seeks to counteract an 
argument on the alleged ground that all things are non-eternal. 

It is futile because nothing can be established from a mere 
homogeneity. We cannot ascertain the character of a thing from its 
mere homogeneity with another thing : in doing so we must consider 
the logical connection between the reason and the predicate. Sound, 
for instance, is non-eternal not merely because it is homogeneous 
with a non-eternal pot but because there is a connection between 
“being a product ” and “being non-cternaL” Hence it will be un- 
reasonable to conclude that all tilings are non-eternal simply because 
they are homogeneous with a non-eternal pot in one or another respect. 
Similarly a mere homogeneity of all things with the eternal ether in 
one or another respect, does not prove all things to be eternal. The 
opposition called “ balancing the non-eternal ” is therefore not founded 
on a sound basis. 

(23) Balancing tho oternal. — If one opposes an argument by 
attributing eternality to all non-eternal things on the ground of these 
being eternally non-eternal, the opposition, futile as it is, will be 
called 44 balancing the eternal.” 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is non-eternal., 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus : — 

You say that sound is non-eternal. Does this non-eternality exist 
in sound always or only sometimes? If the non-eternality exists 
always , the sound must also be always existent, or in other words, sound 
is eternal. If the non-eternality exists only sometimes, then too the 
sound must in the absence of non-eternality bo pronounced to be 
eternal. This sort of opposition is called “balancing the eternal,” 
which pretends to counteract an argument by setting up eternality as a 
balance against it. 

The opposition is baseless because the thing opposed is always non- 
eternal on account of the eternality of the non-eternal. By speaking 
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of eternalitv of the non-eternal you have admitted sound to be always 
non-eternal, and cannot now deny its non-eternal it y. The eternal and 
non-eternal are incompatible with each other: by admitting that sound 
is^ion-eternal you are precluded from asserting that it is also eternal. 
Hence “ balancing the eternal ” is not a sound opposition. 

(24) Balancing the effect,- If one opposes an argument by 
showing the diversity of the effects of effort, the opposition, futile 
as it is, will be called 44 balancing the effect.” 

A certain person, to prove the non -eternalitv of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is an effect of effort. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus: — 

The effect of effort is found to be of two kinds, viz. (1) the pro- 
duction of something which was previously non-existent, e.g. a pot, and 
(2) the revelation of something already existent, e.g. water in a well. 
Is sound an effect of the first kind or of the second kind ? If sound is 
an effect of the first kind it will be non-eternal, but if it is of the second 
kind it will be eternal. Owing to this diversity of the effects of effort, 
it is not possible to conclude that sound is non-eternal. This sort of 
opposition is called “ balancing the effect.” 

It is futile because in the case of sound effort docs not give rise to 
the second kind of effect. We cannot say that sound is revealed by 
our effort because we are unable to prove that it existed already. That 
sound did not exist previously is proved by our non-perception of the 
same at the time. You cannot say that our non-perception was caused 
by a veil because no veil covered sound. Hence sound is an effect 
which is not revealed but produced. 

If an argument is to be set aside owing to an ambiguous meaning 
of the word “ effect,” why is not the opposition too set aside on the same 
ground ? The reason in the argument is as erratic as that in the oppo- 
sition. Just as there is no special ground to suppose that the 44 effect ” 
in the argument signified “a thing produced and not revealed.” so also 
there is no special ground to suppose that the word in the opposition 
signified “a thing revealed and not produced.*’ Hence the opposition 
called 44 balancing the effect” is self-destructive. 

Application of the Analogues. 

In showing the futility of analogues we may test them in the light 
of the following principles : — 

(i) If a special meaning is to be attached to a word in the opposi- 
tion, the same meaning will have to be attached to the word in the 
original argument, e g. the word 44 effect” should be used in one and the 
same sense by a disputant and his opponent. 

(ii) Defect attaches to the opposition of the opposition just as it 
attaches to the opposition itself. 

6 
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A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is non -eternal, 

because it is an effect of effort. ® 

[Here “ effect ” signifies “a thing produced ”]. 

A certain other person, seeing that the effect is of diverse kinds, 
offers an opposition thus : — 

Sound is eternal, 

because it is an effect of effort. 

[Hero “effect” signifies “a thing revealed ”]. 

The arguer replies that sound cannot be concluded to be eternal 
because the reason “effect” is erratic (which may mean “a thing pro- 
duced”). The opponent rises again to say that sound cannot also be 
concluded to be non-eternal because the reason “effect” is erratic 
(which may mean “ a thing revealed ”). So the defect which is pointed 
out in the case of the opposition, may also be pointed out in the case 
of the opposition of the opposition. 

(iii) If one admits the defect of his opposition in consequence of 
his statement that an equal defect attaches to the opposition of the 
opposition, it will be called “ admission of an opinion” ( matanujna ). 

A certain person lays down a proposition which is opposed by a certain 
other person. The first person, viz. the disputant, charges the opposition 
made by the second person, viz. the opponent, with a defect, e.g. that 
the reason is erratic. The opponent instead of rescuing his opposition 
from the defect with which it has been charged by the disputant, goes 
on charging the disputant’s opposition of the opposition with the same 
defect. The counter-charge which the opponent brings in this way is 
interpreted by the disputant to be an admission of the defect pointed 
out by him. The disputant’s reply consisting of this kind of interpre- 
tation is called “admission of an opinion.” 

(iv) “Admission of an opinion” also occurs when the disputant, 
instead of employing reasons to rescue his side from the defect with 
which it has been charged, proceeds to admit the defect in consequence 
of his statement that the same defect belongs to his opponent’s side as well. 

By overlooking the four principles stated here a person may en- 
tangle himself in a six-winged disputation. 


The first wing. 


Six- winged Disputation (safpaksl katha). 

A certain disputant, to prove the non- 
oternality of sound, says : — - 
Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is an effect of effort. 

[The disputant evidently took the word u effect ” in the sense of “ a 
thing produced,” but lie did not make his meaning clear]. 

An opponent, seeing that the'word " effect ” 
is ambiguous, offers an opposition thus : — 
Sound is eternal, 
because it is an effect of effort. 


The second wing. 
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Here the opponent evidently took the word “effect” in the 
sense of fc ‘ a thing revealed.” 

The third wing. The disputant, seeing that the reason 

* “effect” is erratic, charges the opposition 

with a defect thus : — 

Sound is not eternal, 
because it is an effect of effort. 

He’means that sound cannot be inferred to be eternal from 
its being an effect, because “effect,” which is the reason here, 
admits of two different meanings, viz. (1) a thing [that did not 
previously exist but is now] produced, and (2) a thing [that already 
existed and is now] revealed. The reason being erratic the con- 
clusion is uncertain. 

The opponent finding that the reason “ effect,” which is 
rr , , erratic, proves neither the eternality nor the 

non-eternality of sound, brings a counter- 
charge against the disputant thus: — 

Sound is also not non-eternal, 
because it is an effect of effort. 


He alleges that the defect (viz. the erraticity of the reason) 
with which his opposition (viz. sound is eternal) is charged, also 
attaches to the opposition of the opposition made by the disputant 
(viz. sound is not eternal, that is, is non-eternal). 

The fifth win" The disputant finding that the counter- 

iie i .i win te . charge brought against him amounts to his 

opponent’s admission of self-defect says : — 

The opponent by saying that 44 sound is also not non-eternal” 
has (by the force of the word “ also ”) admitted that it is also not 
eternal. In other words the counter-charge has proved the charge, 
that is, it has indicated that the opponent admits the disputant’s 
opinion. 

The opponent finding that the disputant instead of rescuing 
his argument from the counter-charge has 
taken shelter under his opponent 's admission 


The sixth wing. 


of the charge says : — 

The disputant by saying that “sound is also not eternal” 
has (by the force of the word “ also”) admitted that it is also not 
non-eternal. In other words, if the counter-charge proves the 
charge, the reply to the counter-charge proves the counter-charge 
itself. 


The first, third and fifth wings belong to the disputant while the 
second, fourth and sixth to the opponent. The sixth wing is a repeti- 
tion of the fourth while the fifth wing is a repetition of the third. The 
sixth wing is also a repetition of the meaning of the fifth Aving. The 
third and fourth wings involve the defect of “ admission of an opinion.” 
AH the wings except the first three are unessential. 
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The disputation would have come to a fair close at the third 
wing if the disputant or the opponent had pointed out that the word 
“ effect ” had a special meaning, viz. “a thing produced ” or “a 
thing revealed,” or if they had agreed that the word “effect” being 
ambiguous no conclusion could be drawn. Instead of stopping at the 
proper limit they have obstinately carried on their disputation which 
is found after all to be totally futile. 1 

34. Varieties of the Points of Defeat. 

The points of defeat, also called clinchers, occasions for rebuke 
or places of humiliation, are the following : — 

(1) Hurting the proposition ( pratjind-hdni ), (2) shifting the 
proposition (pratijnantara) } (3) opposing the proposition ( pratijna - 
virodha), (4) renouncing the proposition (pratijna- sannyasa) , (5) 
shifting the reason (hetvantara) , (6) shifting the topic (arthantara) , 
(7) the meaningless ( nirarthaka ), (8) the unintelligible (avijnatdrtha ) , 
(9) the incoherent ( apdrthaka ), (10) the inopportune (aprdpta-kala ) , 
(11) saying too little (nyuna), (12) saying too much ( adhilca ), (13) 
repetition ( punarukta ), (14) silence (anartubhdsana), (15) ignorance 
(i ajndna ), (16) non- ingenuity ( apratibhd ), (17) evasion ( viksepa ), (18) 
admission of an opinion ( matanujnd ), (19) overlooking the censur- 
able ( paryanuyojyopeksana ), (20) censuring the non-censurable 
( niranuyojydnuyoga ), (21) deviating from a tenet ( apasiddhanta ), 
and (22) the semblance of a reason ( hetvabhasa ). 

“A point of defeat.” which is the same as “a clincher,” “an 
occasion for rebuke,” “a place of humiliation ” or “a point of disgrace.” 
arises generally from a misemploy men t of the proposition or any other 
part of an argument and may implicate any disputant whether he is a 
discutieut, wrangler or caviller. 

(1) Hurting the proposition occurs when one admits in one’s 
own example the character of a counter-example. 

A disputant argues as follows : — 

Sound is non -eternal. 

because it is cognisable by sense, 

whatever is cognisable by sense is non-etenial as a pot, 
sound is so (cognisable by sense), 
therefore sound is non-eternal. 


1 Vide NyBya-sutra, 5-1-43. 

Jayanta observes: — 

*r 3 trow** i 

(Nyaya-mafijarf, chap. 12, p. 637, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 
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An opjxment counter-argues thus : — 

A genus (e.g. potness or pot-type), which is cognisable by sense, 
is found to be eternal : why cannot then the sound which is also 
cognisable by sense be eternal ? 

The disputant being thus opposed saj's : — 

Whatever is cognisable by sense is eternal as a pot. 
sound is cognisable by sense 
• therefore sound is eternal. 

By thus admitting in his example (the pot) the character (the 
etcrnality) of a counter-example (the genus or type), that is, by 
admitting that a pot is eternal, he hurts his own proposition (viz. 
sound is non -eternal). A person who hurts his proposition in this 
way deserves nothing but rebuke. 

(2) Shifting the proposition arises when a proposition being 
opposed one defends it, by importing a new character to his 
example and counter-example. 

A certain person argues as follows : — 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is cognisable by sense, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers an opposition thus : — 

Sound is eternal, 
because it is cognisable by sense, 
like a genus (or type). 

The first person in order to defend himself says that a genus (or 
type) and a pot are both cognisable by sense, yet one in all -pervasive 
and the other is not so : hence the sound which is likened to a pot is 
non-all-pervasive. 

The defence thus made involves a change of proposition. The 
proposition originally laid down was : — 

Sound is non -eternal. 

The proposition now defended is • 

Sound is non-all-pervasive. 

A person who shifts his proposition in this way is to he rebuked 
inasmuch as he does not rely upon his original reason and example. 

(3) Opposing the proposition occurs when the proposition and 
its reason are opposed to each other. 

Substance is distinct from quality, 
v because it is perceived to be non-distinct from colour, etc. 

In this argument it is to be observed that if substance is distinct 
from quality, it must also be distinct from colour, etc., which con- 
stitute the quality. The reason, viz. substance is non-distinct from 
colour, etc., is opposed to the proposition, viz. substance is distinct 
from quality. A person who thus employs a reason, which opposes 
his proposition, is to be rebuked as a fool. 
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(4) Renouncing the proposition. — If one disclaims a proposi- 
tion when it is opposed, it will be called “ renouncing the proposi- 
tion. 5 ’ 

A certain person argues as follows : — 

Sound is non -eternal, 

because it is cognisable by sense. 

A certain othor person offers an opposition thus : Just as a 
genus (or type) is cognisable by sense and is not yet non-eternal, so 
sound is cognisable by sense and is not yet non -eternal. 

The first person, as a defence against the opposition, disclaims 
his proposition thus : — 

Who says that sound is non -eternal ? 

This sort of denial of one’s own proposition is called “ renouncing 
the proposition ” which rightly furnishes an occasion for rebuke. 

(5) Shifting the reason occurs when the reason of a general 
character being opposed, one attaches a special character to it. 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternal it v of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is non -eternal. 

because it is cognisable by sense. 

A certain other person says that sound cannot be proved to be 
non-eternal through the mere reason of its being cognisable by sense, 
Just as a genus (or type) such as potness (or pot-type) is cognisable 
by sense and is not yet non-eternal 

The first person defends himself by saving that the reason, 
viz. being cognisable by sense, is to be understood as signifying that 
which comes under a genus (or type) and is as such cognisable by 
sense. Sound comes under the genus (or type) ‘‘soundness” and is 
at the sanie time cognisable by sense ; but a genus or type such as 
pot-ness or pot-type does not come under another genus or type such 
as pot-ness-ness or pot-type-type though it is cognisable by sense. 
Such a defence, which consists in shifting one’s reason, rightly fur- 
nishes an occasion for rebuke. 

(6) Shifting the topic is an argument which setting aside 
the real topic introduces one which is irrelevant. 

A certain person, to prove the eternalitv of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is eternal (proposition), 
because it is intangible (reason). 

Being opposed by a certain other person he attempts, in the 
absence of any other resource, to defend his position as follows: — 

Hetu which is the Sanskrit equivalent for “reason” is a word 
derived from the root “hi ” with the suffix “tu.” A word, as a part 
of a speech, may be a noun, a verb, or an indeclinable. A noun is 
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defined as, etc., etc. The defence made in this wav furnishes an in- 
stance of defeat through non- relevancy. The person who makes it 
deserves rebuke. 

* (7) The meaningless is an argument which is based on a non- 

sensical combination of letters in a series. 

A certain person, to prove the eternality of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is eternal, 

because k, c, t, t and p are j, v, g. d and d. 
like jh, bh, gh, dh and dh. 

As the letters k, c, t, etc., convey no meaning, the person who 
employs them in his argument deserves rebuke. 

(8) The unintelligible is an argument, which although re- 
peated three times, is understood neither by the audience nor by 
the opponent. 

A certain person being opposed by another person and finding 
no means of self-defence, attempts to hide his inability in disputation 
by using words of double entendre or words not in ordinary use or 
words very quickly uttered which as such are understood neither by 
his opponent nor by the audience although they are repeated three 
times. This sort of defence is called ‘the unintelligible ” which 
rightly furnishes an occasion for rebuke. 

(9) The incoherent is an argument which conveys no con- 
nected meaning on account of the words being strung together 
without any syntactical order. 

A certain person being opposed by another person and finding no 
other means of self-defences argues as follows : — 

Ten pomegranates, six cakes, a bowl, goat’s skin and a lump of 
sweets. 

This sort of argument, which consists of a scries of unconnected 
words, is called “the incoherent/’ which rightly presents an occasion 
for rebuke. 

(10) The inopportune is an argument, the parts of which are 
mentioned without any order of precedence. 

A certain person, to prove that the hill has fire, argues as fol- 
lows : — 

The hill has fire (proposition), 

whatever has smoke has fire, as a kitchen (example), 
because it has smoke (reason), 
the hill has fire (conclusion), 
the hill has smoke (application). 

This sort of argument is called “ the inopportune,” which rightly 
presents an occasion for rebuke. Since the meaning of an argument 
is affected by the order in which its parts are arranged, the person 
who overlooks the order cannot establish his conclusion and is there- 
fore rebuked. 
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(11) Saying too little.— -If an argument lacks even one of its 
parts, it is called “saying too little.” 

The following is an argument which contains all its five parts : — 

(1) The hill has fire (proposition). 

(2) Because it has smoke (reason). 

(3) All that has smoke has fire, as a kitchen (example). 

(4) The hill has smoke (application). 

(5) Therefore the hill has fire (conclusion). 

As all the five parts or members are essential, a person who omits 
even one of them should be scolded as “saying too little.” 

(12) Saying too much is an argument which consists of more 
than one reason or example. 

A certain person, to prove that tlie hill has fire, argues as fol- 
lows : — 

The hill has fire (proposition). 

Because it has smoke (reason). 

And because it has light (reason). 

Like a kitchen (example). 

And like a furnace (example). 

In this argument the second reason and the second example are 
redundant. 

A person, who having promised to argue in the proper way 
(according to the established usage), emploj^s more than one reason 
or example is to be rebuked as “ saying too much.” 

(13) Repetition is an argument in which (except in the case 
of reinculcation) the word or the meaning is said over again. 

Repetition of the word — Sound is non-eternal, 

Sound is non -eternal. 

Repetition of the meaning — Sound is non-eternal, echo is perish- 
able, what is heard is imperman- 
ent, etc. 

There is a difference between “repetition ” and “re-inculcation” 
inasmuch as the latter serves some useful purpose 

In re-inculcation a special meaning is deduced from the word 
reinculcated, e.g. 

The hill has fire (proposition). 

Because it has smoke (reason). 

All that has smoke has fire, as a kitchen (example). 

The hill has smoke (application). 

Therefore the hill has fire (conclusion). 

In this argument the “conclusion” is a re-inculcation of the 
“proposition” serving a special purpose (viz. in showing the fifth 
member of the syllogism) . 

Repetition consists also in mentioning a thing by name although 
the thing has been indicated through presumption, e.g. 
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“A thing which is not non-eternal does not possess the character 
of a product ” — this is a mere repetition of the following : — 

“ A thing possessing the character of a product is non-eternal.” 

(14) Silence is an occasion for rebuke which arises when the 
opponent makes no reply to a proposition although it has been 
repeated three times by the disputant within the knowledge of 

the audience. 

» 

How can a disputant carry on his argument if his opponent 
maintains an attitude of stolid silence ? The opponent who takes up 
such an attitude is to be rebuked. 

(15) Ignorance is the non-understanding of a proposition. 

Ignorance is betrayed by the opponent who does not understand 
a proposition although it has been repeated three times within the 
knowledge of the audience. How can an opponent refute a proposi- 
tion the meaning of which he cannot understand. He is to be re- 
buked for his ignorance. 

(16) Non-ingenuity consists in one’s inability to hit upon a 
reply. 

A certain person lays down a proposition. If his opponent under- 
stands it and yet cannot hit upon a reply, he is to be scolded as want- 
ing in ingenuity. 

(17) Evasion arises if one stops an argument in the pretext 
of going away to attend another business. 

A certain person having commenced a disputation in which lie 
finds it impossible to' establish his side, stops its further progress by 
saying that he has to go away on a very urgent business. He who 
stops the disputation in this way courts defeat and humiliation 
through evasion. 

(18) The admission of an opinion consists in charging the 
opposite side with a defect by admitting that the same defect 
exists on one’s own side 

A certain person addressing another person says : “ You are a 
thief.” 

This person, instead of removing the charge brought against him, 
throws the same charge on the opposite side whereby he admits that 
the charge against himself is true. This sort of counter-charge or 
reply is an instance of the “admission of an opinion” which brings 
disgrace on the person who makes it. 

(19) Overlooking the censurable consists in not rebuking a 
person who deserves rebuke. 

It is not at all unfair to censure a person who argues in a way 
which furnishes an occasion for censure. Seeing that the person him- 
self does not confess his shortcoming, it is the duty of the audience 
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to pass a vote of censure on him. If the audience failed to do their 
duty they would earn rebuke for themselves on account of their “ over- 
looking the censurable.” 

(20) Censuring the non-censurable consists in rebuking a per- 
son who does not deserve rebuke. 

A person brings discredit on himself if he rebukes a person who 
does not deserve rebuke. 

(21) Deviating from a tenet. —A person who after accepting 
a tenet departs from it in the course of his disputation, is guilty 
of “deviating from a tenet.” 

A certain person promises to carry on his argument in consonance 
with the Samkhya philosophy which lays down that (l) what is 
existent never becomes non-existent, and (2) what is non-existent 
never comes into existence, etc. A certain other person opposes him 
by saying that all human activity would be impossible if the thing 
now non-existent could not come into existence in the course of time, 
and that no activity would cease if what is existent now could continue 
for ever. If the first person being thus opposed admits that existence 
springs from non-existence and non existence from existence, then he 
will rightly deserve rebuke for his deviation from the accepted tenet. 

(22) The fallacies of reason also furnish points of defeat or 
occasions for rebuke. 

Fallacies are mere semblances of reason. A person who employs 
them in a disputation certainly deserves rebuke. 

There are infinite points of defeat or occasions for rebuke, of which 
only twenty-two have been enumerated here. 

35. Categories : their Examination (pariksa). 

A critical examination should be made of each case where 
there is room for doubt. In case of well-known facts admitted by 
all, examination is unnecessary. A critical examination of some 
of the categories is given below : — 

(1) The Means of Right Knowledge ( pramana ). 

The means. 

Some 1 * say that perception and other so-called means of right 
. knowledge are invalid as they are impossible 

knowledge are s.°dto 8 bo a <l . aU the three times. Perception is impos- 
invalid. sible at the present, past and future times 

inasmuch as it can neither be prior to, nor 
posterior to, nor simultaneous with, the objects of sense. If per- 
ception occurred anteriorly it could not have arisen from the contact 


1 The sutras from 2-1-8 to 2-1-19 of the Nyaya-sutra contain a critical ex- 

amination of pramana (the means of right knowledge). 
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of a sense with its object. With reference to the perception of colour, 
for instance, it is asked whether the colour preceded perception or the 
perception preceded colour. If one says that perception occurred 
athtcriorly or preceded the colour, one must give up one’s definition of 
perception, viz. that perception arises from the contact of a sense with 
its object. If perception is supposed to occur posteriorly, it cannot 
be maintained that objects of sense are established by perception. 
Colour^ for instance, is an object which is said to be established by 
visual perception. But this conclusion will have to be abandoned 
if perception is supposed to occur posteriorly to the object. If per- 
ception were simultaneous with its object, there would not be any 
order of succession in our cognitions as there is no such order in their 
corresponding objects. Various objects of sense can exist at one time, 
e.g. colour and smell exist in a flower at the same time. If we hold 
that perception is simultaneous with its object, we must admit that 
the colour and the smell can be perceived at the same time, that is, 
our perception of colour must be admitted to be simultaneous with 
our perception of smell. This ig absurd because two acts of percep- 
tion, nay, two cognitions cannot take place at the same time. As 
there is an order of succession in our cognitions, perception cannot 
be simultaneous with its object. Perception and other so-called 
means of rigid knowledge are therefore not only invalid but also im 
possible. Moreover, if an object of knowledge is to be established by 
a means of knowledge, this latter needs also to be established by 
another means of knowledge. Just as a balance is an instrument 
when it weighs a thing, but is an object when it is itself weighed in 
another balance, so a means of knowledge is an instrument when it 
establishes an object, but is an object when it is itself to be established. 
Finally if a means -of knowledge does not require another means of 
knowledge for its establishment, let an object of knowledge be also 
established without any means of knowledge. 


Validity of the means 
of right knowledge estab- 
lished. 


In reply it is stated that if perception and other means of right 
knowledge are impossible, then the denial of 
them is also impossible, for owing to absence of 
the matter to be denied the denial itself will 
be inoperative. If there is no means of know- 
ledge to establish any thing, how is the denial itself to be established ? 
If on the other hand the denial is held to be based on a certain means 
of knowledge, we are thereby to acknowledge the validity of that means. 
When we deny a thing on the ground of its not being perceived, we 
acknowledge by implication that perception is a means of right know- 
ledge. Similarly inference, etc., are also means of knowledge. There is 
no fixed rule that the means of knowledge should precede the objects 
of knowledge or should succeed them or be simultaneous with them. 
They resemble sometimes a drum which precedes its sound, sometimes 
an illumination which succeeds the sun, and another time a smoke 
which is synchronous with the fire. The means of knowledge are self- 
established like the illumination of a lamp. Just as a lamp illumines 
itself and other objects, so the means of knowledge establish them- 
selves and the objects of knowledge. Though a lamp which illumines 
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other objects is itself illumined by our eye, we cannot deny a general 
notion of illuminator as distinguished from that of the objects illumin- 
ated. Similarly we must admit a general notion of the means of 
knowledge as distinguished from that of the objects of knowledge. The 
means of knowledge are therefore neither invalid nor impossible. 

Perception. 

Some say that the definition of perception as given before is 
defective, as it does not notice the conjunction 
The definition, of per- 0 f sou i w fth m ind and of mind with sense, 

festive! 18 Sai ° ° 6 which are also causes of perception. From 

the contact of a sense with its object no know- 
ledge arises unless, it is said, there is also conjunction of soul with 
mind. A sense coming in contact with its object produces knowledge 
in our soul only if the sense is conjoined with the mind. Hence the 
conjunction of soul with mind should be mentioned as a necessary 
element in the definition of perception. Moreover the contact of a sense 
with its object is sometimes not found to be the cause of perception, 
e.g. a person listening to a song does not see colour though it comes 
in contact with his eye. 

In reply it is stated that if the conjunction of soul with mind is 
to be mentioned as a necessary element in 
The definition of per- £j ie definition of perception, then direction 
coption defended. (“dik”), space (“desa”), time ("kala”) and 

ether (“ak&aa”) should also be enumerated among the causes of per- 
ception. But such an enumeration is held on all hands to be undesir- 
able. The soul, we point out, has not been excluded from our definition 
of perception inasmuch as knowledge is a mark of the soul. Percep- 
tion has been described as knowledge, and knowledge implies the soul 
which is its abode. Consequently in speaking of knowledge the soul 
has, by implication, been mentioned as a condition in the production 
of perception. The mind too has not been omitted from our definition 
inasmuch as we have spoken of the non -simultaneity of acts of 
knowledge. Perception has been defined as knowledge. An essential 
character of knowledge is that more than one act of knowing cannot 
take place at a time. This characteristic is due to the mind, an 
atomic substance, which is conjoined with the sense, when knowledge 
is produced. Hence in speaking of knowledge we have by implication 
mentioned the mind as a condition of perception. The contact of a 
sense with its object is mentioned as the special cause of perception. 
There are many kinds of knowledge, such as perception, recollection, 
etc. Conjunction of soul with mind is a cause which operates in the 
production of all kinds of knowledge, while the contact of a sense with 
its object is the cause which operates only in perception. In our 
definition of perception we have mentioned only the special cause, 
and have omitted the common causes which precede not only percep- 
tion. but also other kinds of knowledge. By saying that perception 
is knowledge which arises from the contact of a sense with its object, 
we have distinguished five special kinds of knowledge, viz. (1) the 
visual perception also called eye-knowledge or colour-knowledge, (2) the 
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auditory perception also called ear-knowledge or sound-knowledge, (3) 
the olfactory perception also called nose -knowledge or smell-knowledge, 
(41 the gustatory perception also called tongue -knowledge or taste 
knowledge, and (5) the tactual perception also called skin-lcnowledge or 
touch-knowledge. It is admitted that a person while listening to a song 
may not see colour though the latter comes in contact with his eye. 
Yet the instance does not prove that the contact of a sense with its 
object, is not the cause of perception, for it is to be understood that his 
intent listening prevents him from seeing the colour. In other words, 
the auditory perception supersedes the visual perception, because the 
song is more attractive than the colour. 

Perception, some say, is inference because it apprehends a thing by 
grasping only a part of the same. We are said 
Is Perception a mere to perceive a tree while we really perceive on l y 
in t-icnu, 4 a p ar t of it. This knowledge ol the tree, as a 

whole, derived from the knowledge of a part of it, is said to be a mere 
inference. 

In reply it is stated that perception is not inference for even the 
objectors admit that at least a part of the tree is actually perceived. 
Hence perception as a means of knowledge is not altogether denied, 
on the contrary it is accepted as different from inference. 


Is inference a means of 
right knowledge ? 


Inference 

Inference , some say, is not a means of right knowledge, as it errs 
in certain cases. For instance, if we see a river 
swollen we infer that there has been rain, if we 
see ants carrying off their eggs, we infer that 
there will be rain, and if we hear a peacock scream, we infer that clouds 
are gathering. These inferences are said to be not necessarily correct, 
for a river may be swollen because of its being embanked, the ants may 
carry off their eggs because their nests have been damaged, and the 
supposed screaming of a peacock may be nothing but the voice of a man. 

Inference, we reply, is really a means of right knowledge, as the 
errors alleged to be involved in it may be explained away. The swell- 
ing of a river caused by rain is different from that which results from 
the embankment of a part of it; the former is attended by a great 
rapidity of currents, an abundance of foam, a mass of fruits, leaves, 
wood, etc. The manner in which ants carry off their eggs just before 
rain is quite different from the manner in which they do so when 
their nests are damaged. The ants run away quickly in a steady line 
when rain is imminent, but fear makes them fly in disorder when their 
nests are damaged. The screaming of a peacock which suggests 
gathering clouds is quite different from a man’s imitation of it, for 
the latter is not natural. If in such cases any wrong inference is 
drawn, the fault is in the person, not in the process. 

Comparison . 

Comparison , some say, is not a means of right knowledge, as the 
knowledge of a thing cannot be established 
through its similarity to another thing, no 
matter whether the similarity is complete, eon- 


Is comparison a moans 
of right knowledge ? 
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siderable or partial. On the ground of complete similarity we never 
say “ a cow is like a cow ” ; on the ground of considerable similarity we 
do not say “a buffalo is like a cow”; and on the ground of partial 
similarity we do not say “ a mustard seed is like Mount Meru.” Henoe 
comparison is regarded by some as not a means of right knowledge, 
for it has no precise standard. 

This objection does not, we maintain, carry any weight, for com- 
parison is established through similarity in a high degree. The simi- 
larity in a high degree exists between such well-known objects as a cow 
arid a bos gavaeus, etc. 


perception ? 


Some hold that comparison is not a separate means of knowledge, 
for when one notices the likeness of a cow in 
a strange animal, one really performs an act of 
perception. In reply it is urged that we can- 
not deny comparison as a separate means of knowledge, for how other- 
wise does the name bos gaveteus convey the general notion of the animal 
called bos gavaeus ? That the name bos gauacus signifies one and all 
members of the bos gavaeus class is not a result of perception, but the 
consequence of a distinct knowledge called comparison. 

Comparison, some say, is not different from inference, for both 
seek to establish the unperccivod by means of 
the perceived. VVe recognize a bos gavaeus 
at first sight through its special similarity to 
a cow which we have often perceived. This knowledge of a previously 
unperceived object derived through its similarity to a perceived object 
is said to be nothing but inference. 


la comparison a more 
inference ? 


In reply we maintain that it is not in a bos gavaeus unperceived 
that we find the real matter of comparison. The matter of compari- 
son is similarity, o.g. between a cow and a bos gavaeus. The bos 
gavaeus in which we notice the similarity is first perceived, that is, on 
perceiving a bos gavaeus we notice its similarity to a cow. Hence 
comparison supplies us with knowledge of a perceived thing through 
its similarity to another thing also perceived. This characteristic dis- 
tinguishes it from inference which furnishes us with knowledge of an 
unperceived thing through that of a tiling perceived. Comparison is 
not identical with inference because the former is established through 
the compendious expression “ so.” “ As is a cow, so is a bos gavaeus—” : 
this is an instance of comparison. This use of ‘ so ’ makes it clear that 
comparison is a distinct means of right knowledge. 


Verbal testimony . 

Verbal testimony , some say, is inference because the object indi- 
T ,, , . cated by it is not perceived but inferred. Tn- 

testimony r a mere Tnfer- fercnce S ives '-f the knowledge of an unper- 
enee ? ceived object through that of an object which 

is perceived. Verbal testimony too enables us 
to acquire the knowledge of an unperceived object through that of a 
word which is perceived (heard). In inference as well as in verbal 
testimony we pass to an unperceived object through an object which 
is perceived. Just as in inference there is a certain connection 
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between a sign (e.g. smoke), and the thing signified by it (e.g. fire), so 
in verbal testimony there is connection between a word and the object 
signified by it. Verbal testimony does not therefore differ from inference. 

• In reply we say that there is a great difference between inference 
and verbal testimony. The knowledge gained by verbal testimony is 
correct, not simply because it comes through the medium of words, 
but because it comes through words spoken by a reliable person. 
There are, it is said, paradise, nymphs, uttarakurus, seven islands, 
ocean, human settlements, etc. We accept them as realities not 
simply because they are known through words, but because they are 
spoken of by persons who are reliable. Hence verbal testimony is 
not inference. The two agree in conveying knowledge of an object 
through its sign, but the sign in one is different from the sign in the 
other. In the case of verbal testimony the special point is to decide 
whether the sign (word) comes from a reliable person. Moreover the 
connection between a word aud the object signified by it is conven- 
tional and not a natural one. We acknowledge that a word indicates 
a certain object, but we deny that the object is naturally or neces- 
sarily connected with the word. Hearing, for instance, the word 
“cow,” we think of the animal signified bv it, nevertheless the word 
and the animal are not connected with each other by nature or neces- 


sity. In the case of inference, however, the connection between a 
sign (e.g. smoke), and the thing signified (e.g. fire), is natural and 
necessary. The connection involved in inference is not, therefore, of the 
same kind as that involved in verbal testimony. In the case of verbal 
testimony there is no perception of the connection. The connection 
between a sign and the thing signified, which is tire basis of inference, 
is obvious to perception. For instance, the inference that “the hill 
is fiery because it is smoky” is based on a certain connection between 
smoke and fire, which is actually perceived in a kitchen or elsewhere. 
The connection between a word and the object signified by it, which is 
the basis of verbal testimony, is not obvious to perception. The woid 
uttarakuru , for instance, signifies the country of that name, but the con- 
nection between the w ord and the country is not perceived, as the latter 
lies beyond our observation. Hence verbal testimony is not inference. 


Some say that the means of right knowledge are more than four 
because there are such other means of right 
Are there any other knowledge as rumour (“aitihva”). presump - 
lodge ? ° Flg n °" ti° n ( “ arthapatti ”), probability (° sambhava ”) 

and non-existence (“abhava”). 


In reply we say that the means of right knowledge are really four, 
inasmuch as rumour is included in verbal testimony, and presumption , 


probability and non-existence are included in inference. 


Other means . 

Rumour is an assertion which has come from one to another without 
any indication of the source from which it first 
Rumour. originated, e.g. on this tree there live goblins. 

It is not a separate means of knowledge, but partakes of the gen- 
eral characteristics of verbal testimony and is a special kind of it. 
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Presumption is the deduction of one thing from the declaration 
p . of another thing, e.g. from the declaration 

resump ion. that ‘unless there is cloud there is no raip,’ 

we deduce that ‘if there is rain there must have been cloud.’ 

Some say that presumption is not valid as it leads to uncertainty. 
“If there is no cloud there will be no rain” — from this we are said to 
presume that if there is a cloud there will be rain. But it often happens 
that a cloud is not followed by rain. So presumption does, according to 
the objectors, lead to uncertainty. In reply we say, that if there is un- 
certainty it is due to the objectors supposing that to be a presumption 
which is not really so. “If there is no cloud there will be no rain.’' 
From this we are entitled to presume that if there is rain there must have 
been cloud. But if one pretends to presume that “ if there is a cloud 
there will be rain,” one’s so-called presumption will be an invalid one. 

Presumption is thus found to be the knowledge of a thing derived 
through the consideration of it from the opposite standpoint. It 
does not differ from inference since both pass from a perceived thing 
to an unperceived one through a certain connection. 

Probability consists in cognising the existence of a thing from that 


Probability. 


tion. 


of another thing in which it is included, e.g. 
knowledge of the measure of an adhaka from 
that of a drona of which it is a fourth part. 

Probability is inference because it is the cognizance of a part from 
that of a whole with which it is inseparably connected. 

Of two opposite things, the non-existence of one establishes the 
existence of the other, e.g. the non-existence of 
Non-existonce or nega- ra j n indicates the existence of an obstruction 1 

of the cloud which was to have brought it down. 

Some say that non-existence is not a means of right knowledge, 
as there is no object which is known by it. Though a mark may 
distinguish the object which is marked, the non-existence (absence) 
of the mark cannot, it is said, distinguish the object which is not 
marked. A blue pot is distinguished by the blueness which is its 
mark. But how can wo distinguish an unmarked object by the non- 
existence (absence) of the mark which it does not possess ? 

In reply wc say that non-exisbence serves to mark out an object 
unmarked by the mark which characterises other objects. Suppose a 
person wants to bring a pot which is not blue The absence of blue- 
ness is a mark which will enable him to mark out the particular pot 
he wants to bring, and to exclude the other pots which are blue. Thus 
an object may be known through the non-existence (absence) of its 
mark. If you say that the non-existence (absence) of a mark is im- 
possible where there was no mark at all, it is, we reply, not so, because 
the non-existence (absence) is possible in reference to a mark else- 
where. We can, says an objector, talk of a mark being non-existent 
(absent) if it was previously existent (present). A pot is said to bo not 
blue only in reference to its having been blue previously. In reply 


1 When there is an obstruction of cloud by wind, drops of water cannot fall 
in spite of their weight. 
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we say that it is not so. “Not blue” is no doubt possible only in 
reference to “blue,” but that blueness may exist elsewhere. For in- 
stance, we can talk of this pot being not blue in contrast to that 
pofr which is blue. Moreover, we perceive non-existence as a mark 
antecedent to the production of a thing. When we say that there 
will be a jar, we perceive the mark of non-existence of the jar in the 
halves (parts) which are destined to compose it. 

Non.existence or negation is not however a separate means of 
knowledge It is included in inference. It infers one thing from the 
absence of another thing through the mutual connection of the two 
things, as follows : If a particular thing existed, it would have been 
seen ; it is not seen : therefore it does not exist. 

In the Nyava* sutra, 2-2-12. non-existence or negation (abhava) is 
divided into two kinds 1 viz. (1) pmgabhava. prior non-existence, that 
is. the non-existence of a thing before it is brought into existence, and 
(2) ; pradhvamsdbhava , posterior non-existence or destruction, that is. 
the disappearance of a thing after it has come into existence. 


(2) The Objects of Right Knowledge ( prameya ). 


The Soul. 


A sense is not soul because we can apprehend an object through 
, _ . both sight and touch. “ Previously I saw the 

from^ho senses. ' jar and nou 1 1 ouch it ’• : such recognition will 

be impossible if 1 is not different from tin* 
eye which cannot touch and from the skin which cannot see. In 
other words, the “I ” or soul is distinct from the senses. 


Some say that the soul is not different from the senses, as there 
is a fixed relation between a sense and its object. Colour, for in- 
stance. is an exclusive object of the eye. sound of the ear, smell of the 
nose, and so on. It is the eve that apprehends colour, and there is 
no necessity for assuming a soul distinct from the eye for the purpose 
of explaining the apprehension of colour. In reply we sav that the 
soul is certainly distinct from the senses. There is. no doubt, a fixed 
relation between a sense and its object, and in virtue of such relation 
the sense cannot apprehend more than one object ; but the “ 1 “ can 
apprehend many objects, that is, the “1 ” can see colour, hear sound, 
and so on. Hence the “ I ” or soul, which confers unity on the various 
kinds of apprehension, is different from the senses each of which can 
apprehend only one object. 


1 In the Nyaya-vartika-tRtparya-tlka, 2-2-9, negation ( abhava ) is divided into 
(1) negation of identity (tadatmydbhava) , and (2) negation of correlation (sartearga- 
bhiiva ) ; and the latter is subdivided into (a) prior negation (pragabhuva ) , (b) 
posterior negation ( pradhva tiitabhava) , anti (c) absolute negation {atyantabhava) . 

In the Nya.va v&rtika, 1-1-1, existence and non-existence are both spoken 
of as things, and in the Nyaya-bhasya, 1-1-1 , the non-existence of a thing is said 
to be perceived by the same means as the existence of it, e.g. the non-existence ol 
colour is perceived by the eye. 

7 
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If the body were soul there should be release from sins as soon as 
rtll , , . , . the body was destroyed . But in reality a per- 

e o y is no sou . son . g not f ree( j f rom sins although his body 

is destroyed, inasmuch as the sins pursue him in his subsequent liwes. 
Hence the body is not soul. 

Some say that the soul is not different from the mind inasmuch 
i i i* as the arguments which are adduced to estab- 

from^he°mind 8 lhfferent lish the soul are applicable to the pound as 

well. I can see an object by my eye and touch 
it by my skin. The agent which sees the object and touches it, is, no 
doubt, different from both the eye and the skin. Let however the 
agent, says an objector, be identified with the mind* Since an agent 
requires an instrument to accomplish a thing, it is, we reply, a mere 
verbal trick to apply the name “ mind ” to that which is really the 
“soul.” To explain the acts of seeing, touching, etc., you admit an 
agent distinct from the senses which are called its instruments. The 
sense or instrument by which the act of thinking is performed is called 
the “ mind.” The agent sees by the eye, hears by the ear, smells by 
the nose, tastes by the tongue, touches by the skin and thinks by the 
“ mind.” Hence we must admit the agent (soul) over and above the 
instrument (mind). If you call the agent “ mind,” you will have 
to invent another name to designate the instrument. This verbal 
trick will not, after all, affect our position. Moreover, the mind 
vcannot be the agent as it is atomic in nature. An atomic agent 
cannot perform such diverse acts as seeing, hearing, knowing, feeling, 
etc. 


Knowledge is not a natural quality of the body because it does 
not, in some cases, continue quite as long as the 

knotle^ge (cognftiont) ° bod y does - . Knowledge belongs neither to a 

sense nor to its object because it continues even 
on their destruction. If knowledge had been a quality of the sense, it 
could not continue after the sense had been destroyed. But knowledge 
in the form of memory is found actually to abide even after the sense 
has perished. Hence the sense is not the abode of knowledge. Simi- 
larly knowledge does not abide in an object of sense, and does not 
belong to the mind. 

As two or more things cannot be known (perceived) simultane- 
ously, it is to be concluded that the mind, which is an instrument of 
our knowledge, is an atom in dimension. If we supposed this mind 
to be the abode of knowledge we could not call it an instrument in 
the acquisition of the same, and knowledge as a quality of an atom 
would in that case be imperceptible Knowledge must therefore be 
admitted, by the principle of exclusion, to be a quality of the soul. 
The soul is all -pervading, but it cannot perceive many things simul- 
taneously, on account of the absence of contact of the mind with many 
sense-organs at a time. Though many objects can come in proximity 
with their corresponding senses simultaneously, the mind, which is an 
atom, can come in conjunction with only one sense at a time. Hence 
two or more things are not perceived simultaneously although the soul 
which perceives them is all-pervading. 
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The soul is immortal inasmuch as we find in a child Joy, fear and 

Immortality of the soul. S rief . wh j ch arise , from , the memory of things 
previously experienced A new-born child 

manifests marks of joy, fear and grief. This is inexplicable unless we 
suppose that the child perceiving certain things in this life remembers 
the corresponding things of its past life. The things which used to 
excite joy, fear and grief in past life continue to do so in this life. 
The memory of the past proves the pre-existcnee of the soul. More- 
over, if we do not admit our soul to be eternal, we shall be confronted 
by many absurdities such as “loss of merited action ” (krta-hani) , and 
“ gain of unmerited action ” ( akrtabhydgama ). A man who has committed 
a certain sin may not suffer its consequences in this life, and unless 
there is a soul continuing to his next life he will not suffer them at all. 
This is a “loss of merited action.” Again, we often find a man suffering 
the consequences of action which ho never did in this life. This would 
be a “gain of unmerited action,” unless we believe that his soul did the 
action in his previous life. 

Body. 


Our 

earth. 


body is made of 


Our body is earthy because it possesses the special qualities of 
earth. In other worlds there are beings whose 
bodies are watery, fiery, airy or ethereal. 
Though our body is composed of all the five 
elements we call it earthy owing to the preponderance of earth in it. . 

The senses are material substances inasmuch as they invariably 
. - receive obstruction. Nothing can offer obstruc- 
ie senses are ma ena . j.j Qn a non -material all-pervading substance. 

The senses receive obstruction from wall, etc., and are therefore material 
substances. 

Senses. 


Some 1 say that the senses are not many as all of them are depen - 
- dent on touch (skin). The eve, ear, nose and 

e senses are ve. tongue arc said to be mere modifications of 

touch (skin) which pervades them, that is, there is only one sense, 
viz. touch (skin), all others being merely its forms. 

It is, we reply, not so because the objects of other senses are not 
perceived by touch (skin) . If there had been only one sense, viz. touch 
(skin), then it could have seen colour, hoard sound, and so on. But a 
blind man possessing the sense of touch cannot see colour. Hence it is 
concluded that senses are many. Moreover, had there been only one 
sense, viz. touch, it would have in conjunction with the mind produced 
the functions of seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, etc., simultaneously. 
But we cannot perform different functions at once. This proves that 
the senses are many. The mind, which is an atomic substance, being 
unable to come in contact with many senses at a time cannot produce 
many functions simultaneously. Further, touch can perceive only those 


* Compare — All the senses are only modifications of touch. — Democritus. 
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objects which are near (contiguous), but it cannot perceive objects 
which are far off. We can, however, perceive colour and sound from 
a great distance. This is certainly not the function of touch, but of 
some other sense which can reach distant objects. ® 

In fact, the senses are five. There are five objects, viz. colour, 
sound, smell (odour), taste (savour), and touch which are cognised res- 
pectively by the eye, ear, nose, tongue and skin. There are therefore 
five senses corresponding to the five objects. The senses must be ad- 
mitted to be five also on the following grounds : — (a) The characters of 
knowledge — there are five senses corresponding to the five characters 
of knowledge, viz. visual, auditory, olfactory gustatory and tactual. 
(b) The sites — the senses are five on account of the various sites they 
occupy. The visual sense rests on the eye-ball, the auditory sense on 
the ear-hole, the olfactory sense on the nose, tho gustatory sense on 
the tongue, while the tactual sense occupies the whole body, (c) The 
processes — there are five senses involving five different processes, e.g. 
the visual sense apprehends a colour by approaching it through the 
(ocular) ray, while the tactual sense apprehends an object which is in 
association with the body, and so on. (ft) The forms — tho senses are 
of different forms, e.g. the eye partakes of t he nature of a blue ball, and 
the ear is not different from ether, etc. (e) The materials — the senses 
are made up of different materials : the eye is fiery, the ear is 
ethereal, the nose is earthy, the tongue is watery, and the skin (touch) 
is airy. 

Objects of Sense. 


The earth possesses four qualities, viz. odour (smell), savour (taste), 
_ colour, and tangibility. In water there are three 

thlir distribution qualities, viz. savour, colour, and tangibility. 

Colour and tangibility are known to be the 
qualities of fire while tangibility and sound belong respectively to air 
and ether. Some say that the earth does not possess four qualities, 
but possesses only one quality, viz. odour (smell), which is apprehended 
by the nose; that water does not possess three qualities but only one 
quality, viz. savour (taste), which is apprehended by tho tongue; and 
that the other elements too do, each of them, possess only one quality. 
In reply, we say, that the earth really possesses four qualities, water 
three, fire two, air one, and ether one. Had the earth possessed only 
odour (smell) and the water only savour (taste), then it would have 
been impossible for us to see the earthy and watery things. We are 
competent to see only those things which possess colour, and if the 
earth and water had not possessed colour, how could we have seen 
them ? Since we can see the earthy and the watery, it follows that 
they possess colour. If you say that the earth and water arc visible, 
because they are mixed with the fiery things which possess colour, 
why then the air and ether too are not visible ? There is no rule 
that it is only the earth and water that can be mixed with fiery 
tilings, but that the air and ether cannot be so mixed. Proceeding 
in this way we find that the earth, etc., do not each possess only one 
quality. 
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Intellect ( buddhi ) is not 
permanent. 


Intellect. 

Some maintain that the intellect is permanent, because it possesses 
the capacity of recognizing objects. A thing 
which was known before is known again now — 
this sort of knowledge is called recognition. 
It is possible only if the intellect which knew an object in the past con- 
tinues also at the present, that is. if the intellect is persistent or per- 
manent* Recognition would have been impossible if the intellect had 
been transitory. Hence the intellect which recognizes objects is said 
to be permanent. In reply we say that the intellect does not recognize 
objects, but it is the soul that does so. Knowledge cannot be attributed 
to an unconscious instrument, the intellect, but it must be admitted to 
be a quality of a conscious agent the soul. Hence the intellect is not 
permanent. 

M ind. 

The mind being one. there are no simultaneous cognitions. If there 
rp, ... had been more minds than one, thev could 

have come in contact with many senses at a 
time so that many cognitions could have been produced simultaneously. 
As many cognitions are never produced at once, the mind must be 
admitted to be one. 

If the mind had been possessed of magnitude, it could have come in 
contact with many senses at a time so that many 
cognitions could have taken place simultane- 
ously. Since this lias been found to be impossible, the mind is an atom. 


The mind is an atom. 


their sub- 


F aults. 

The faults are divided into three groups, viz. affection, aversion. 

and stupidity. Affection includes lust, avarice, 
avidity and covetousness. Aversion includes 
anger, envy, malignity, hatred and implaca- 
bility. Stupidity includes misapprehension, suspicion, arrogance and 
carelessness. Of the three, stupidity is the worst because it is only a 
stupid person who may be influenced by affection and aversion. 


The faults: 
division. 


Transmigration . 

Transmigration belongs to the soul and not to the body. The series 
_ of births and deaths implied by transmigration, 

injto n the i souh 0n beI °“ g ' » possible only if the soul is eternal. If the 

soul were destructible, it would be victim to two 
unexpected chances, viz. destruction of actions done by it ( krla-hdm ), 
and suffering from actions not done by it ( akftdbhydgama ). 

Seeing that man does not often reap fruits proportionate to his 
acts, some maintain that the acts are entirely 
fruits* iS the giV6r ° f subservient to God (Isvara) 1 who alone can pro- 
vide them with fruits. This view is opposed 


1 It may be noted that in the Ny ay e-sutra there is only a casual mention of God. 
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by others who say that if God were the only source of fruits, man could 
attain them even without any acts. Reconciling the two views we 
conclude that man performs acts which are endowed with fruits by 
God. The acts do not produce any fruits by themselves : they become 
fruitful only through the grace of God. 

The fruit is not produced immediately, because it is capable of 
. being enjoyed after a lapse of time. The fruit, 

the fruits pr<wiuctlon of e.g. of maintaining the sacred fire, is the attain- 
ment of heaven, which is not possible until the 
time of death when the soul departs from our body. Just as a tree, 
whose roots are now nourished with water, will produce fruits in future, 
so the sacred fire which is maintained now will enable the maintainer 
to attain heaven after death . 

Birth is nothing but pain, because it consists of our connection with 
R . . the body, the senses and the intellect, which 

ir is pam. bring us various distresses. The body is the 

abode in which pain resides, the senses are the instruments by which pain 
is experienced, and the intellect is the agent which produces in us the 
feeling of pain. Our birth — as connected with the body, the senses 
and the intellect — is necessarily a source of pain. We do not alto- 
gether deny pleasure which often arises amidst pains. Some persons, 
thinking that pleasure is the summum bonum, are addicted to the 
world which causes them various distresses through birth, infirmity, 
disease, death, connection with the undesirable, separation from the 
desirable, etc. It is therefore clear that one who pursues pleasure, 
does in reality pursue pain, or in other words, pleasure is a synonym 
for pain. 

Emancipation . 


Some say that there is no opportunity for us to attain emancipa- 
tion because of the continual pressure of our 
ation ininent ° f emanci debts , 1 troubles and activities. As soon as we 
p ° n ‘ are born we incur, according to them, three 

debts which we must go on clearing off until the time of our decay 
and death ; and troubles are our constant companions while activities 
pursue us throughout our life. There is then no opportunity for us 
to attain emancipation. In reply we say that there is no lack of 
opportunity for our emancipation, because the sacrifices to be performed 
for clearing off our debts may be trusted to our soul. A person, while 
old, should refrain from all searches after sons, wealth and retinue. 
He should retire from the world when he has trusted to his soul the 
sacrifices w'hich he used to perform to clear off his debts. By so doing 
he will imagine that his soul is the sacrificial fire in which his physi- 
cal actions are offered as oblations. Freed from all debts, he will 
live on alms and find an ample opportunity for effecting his own 
emancipation. As there is no distress in a person who enjoys a sound 


1 The three debts are : (l) Debt to sages (rsi-r no)— which can be cleared off 

only by undergoing a course of student life. (2) liebt to gods ( deva-rna ) — from 
which we can be freed only by performing sacrifices. (3) Debt to our progenitors 
(pitr-rna ) — which cannot be cleared off except by begetting children. 
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sleep, so there is no pressure of troubles and activities in one who 
has attained emancipation. Emancipation is the condition of supreme 
felicity marked by perfect tranquillity and not tainted by any defile- 
ment. A person, by the true knowledge of the sixteen categories, is 
able to remove his misapprehensions. When this is done, his faults, 
viz. affection, aversion and stupidity, disappear. He is then no longer 
subject to any activity and is consequently freed from transmigration 
and pains. This is the way in which his emancipation is effected and 
supreme felicity secured. 


(3) Doubt ( samsaya ). 

1. Some say that doubt cannot arise from the recognition of 

Doubt is said to be im- co ““°n and uncommon properties whether 
possible. conjointly or separately. It is said that doubt 

about an object is never produced, if both the 
common and uncommon properties of the object are recognized. For 
instance, if we see in the twilight a tall object which moves, we do not 
doubt whether it is a man or a post. We at once decide that it is a 
man, for though tallness is a property possessed in common by man 
and post, locomotion is a property which distinguishes a man from a 
post. Likewise doubt about an object is said never to be produced if 
only the common or the uncommon properties are recognized. For 
instance, if we see a tall object in the twilight we have no reason to 
doubt whether it is a man or a post. Tallness is certainly a property 
possessed in common by man and post, but the tallness of a man is 
not identical with that of a post : it merely resembles it. Now the 
knowledge of similarity between the tallness of a man and that of a 
post presupposes a knowledge of the man and the post, of which the 
two kinds of tallness are attributes If there is already a knowledge 
of the man and the post, there cannot be any doubt about them, for 
knowledge is the vanquisher of doubt. 2. It is further said that 
doubt cannot arise either from conflicting testimonies or from the 
irregularity of perception and non -perception. In the case of conflict- 
ing testimonies there is, according to them, a strong conviction on 
each side. Suppose a disputant says : there is soul. His opponent 
replies : there is no soul. The disputant and his opponent are quite 
sure that their respective statements are correct. Hence there is no 
doubt, but on the contrary there is conviction, in the minds of both. 
3. Doubt, they say, does not arise from the irregularity of perception 
and non-perception, because in the irregularity itself there is regu- 
larity. An irregularity may be designated as such with reference to 
something else, but with reference to itself it is a settled fact. If the 
irregularity is settled in itself, it is regular and cannot cause doubt. 
On the other hand, if the irregularity is not settled in itself, it is 
devoid of its own character and cannot cause doubt. 4. Likewise 
there is, they say, the ohance of an endless doubt owing to the con- 
tinuity of its cause. Recognition of properties common to many 
objects is, for instance, a cause of doubt. The common properties con- 
tinue to exist and hence there will, they say. be no cessation of doubt. 
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1. In reply we say that doubt does arise from the recognition 
■jrv . , • . . ... of common and uncommon properties con- 

jomtly. The recognition of properties common 
to many objects is certainly a cause of doubt, if there is no referenced 
the precise characters of the objects. There is indeed a common (non- 
distinctive) knowledge about a man and a post suggested by the tall 
object, but there is no precise (distinctive) knowledge about them. 
Precise knowledge (that is, knowledge of the precise character which 
distinguishes a man from a post) being absent, doubt must arise. 
Similar arguments will apply to doubt arising from the recognition of 
uncommon properties alone. 2. In the case of conflicting testimonies 
there is certainly a ground for doubt. When a disputant and his 
opponent make conflicting statements, one is led to believe that both 
statements are worth consideration, but is unable to penetrate into the 
precise characters of the statements. Hence though the disputant and 
his opponent are both confident of their respective contentions, the 
umpire and the audience are thrown into doubt by their conflicting 
statements. 3. It has been said that doubt cannot arise from the 
irregularity of perception and non-perceptipn as the irregularity is settled 
in itself. This objection is untenable, as the irregularity cannot be con- 
cealed by mere verbal tricks. The irregularity though settled in itself 
does not lose its irregular character until the objects to which it is related 
are removed. 4. It has been urged that there is the possibility of an 
endless doubt inasmuch as its cause is continuous. In reply we say that 
though materials of doubt, such as common properties, etc., continue to 
exist, we do not always recognize them. Unless there is recognition of 
the common properties, etc., there cannot be doubt. 

(4) Discussion (vada). 

One should hold discussions with unenvious 1 persons, such as 
disciples, preceptors, fellow -students and seek- 
ers of tho summum bonum . In case of a neces- 
sity for the search of truth, discussion may be 
held even without an opposing side. A person desirous of knowledge 
may submit his views for examination bv simply expressing his curi- 
osity for truth without an attempt to establish the views. 

(5) Wrangling and Cavil (jalpa-vitanda). 

Wranglings and cavils may be employed to keep up our zeal for 
truth, just as fences of thorny boughs are used 
to safeguard the growth of seeds. Certain 
talkative people propound philosophies which 
are mutually opposed, while others violate all sense of rectitude out 
of a bias for their own side. Seeing that these people have not at- 
tained true knowledge, and are not freed from faults, we may, in our 
disputation against them, employ wranglings and cavils which do not 
in themselves produce any profit or deserve any encomium. 

1 The epithet “ unenvious ** excludes those who do not seek truth but desiro 
victory. 


With whom 
discussion ? 


to hold 


Use of wrangling and 
cavil. 
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36. Topics Incidentally Examined. 

(1) Parts and Whole (avayava and avayavin). 

• Some say that parts alone are realities and that there is no whole 
behind them. A tree, for instance, is yellow 

saidto Weal *** in some P arts and 3 recn ia other P arts * . If ih( ‘ 

tree were one whole, then the contradictory 

qualities of yellowness and greenness could not have belonged to it 
simultaneously. Hence the parts alone must, according to them, be 
regarded as real. 

In reply Aksapada says that nothing would be perceptible if the 
whole were denied. Suppose that the parts 

wh^ebeyondTC^s. * »lone are real. Then since a part is not of a 

fixed dimension, it may itself be divided into 
parts, these latter again into further parts and so on, until we reach 
the atoms which are the ultimate parts. Now the atoms which possess 
no bulk are not perceptible. Consequently the thing which is said to 
consist merely of parts is also not perceptible. We must therefore 
admit a whole beyond its parts. Moreover, if there were no whole, 
we could not have held or pulled an entire thing by holding or pulling 
a part of it. We say ‘one jar/ ‘one man/ etc. This use of ‘one’ 
would vanish if there were no whole. If any one were to say that 
Just as a single soldier or a single tree may not be seen from a dis- 
tance, but an army consisting of numerous soldiers or a forest con- 
sisting of numerous trees is seen, so a single atom may not be per- 
ceptible, but a jar consisting of numerous atoms will be perceptible, 
and these atoms being called ‘one jar/ the use of ‘one’ will not 
vanish. The analogy, we reply, does not hold good because the 
soldiers and trees possess bulk and so are perceptible, whereas the 
atoms do not possess bulk and are individually not perceptible. It is 
absurd to conclude that because soldiers and trees are perceptible in the 
mass, atoms too are perceptible in the mass ; to avoid this conclusion 
wc must admit the existence of a whole beyond the parts. 


(2) Atoms (paramanu). 

In the Nyaya-sutra 4-2-16, it is stated that there can never 
come a time when there will be an utter annihilation of things. Even 
at the dissolution of the world ( pralaya ), things will continue to exist 
in the form of atoms. An atom is that which is not divisible into 
parts : it is a whole without parts. The view that an atom cannot 
be devoid of parts because it is pervaded by ether (akasa) in its inner 
and outer sides, is not tenable because the terms “ innerside and 
<k outerside ” are not applicable to an eternal atom which is altogether 
different from an ordinary thing a constituent of which encloses, or 
is enclosed by, another constituent of it. It is no doubt admitted 
that the ether is all-pervading, but it neither obstructs anything nor 
is repelled by anything, so that the question of inner side or outer side 
does not arise at all. Those who argue that an atom must possess 
parts because it can come in conjunction with another atom only in 
some of its parts, should hear in mind that their argument gives rise to 
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a regressus ad infinitum which is not proper. If an atom is held to be 
divisible into parts, those parts again must be supposed to be divisible 
into further parts. This would lead to the fallacy of an infinite regres- 
sion which should be avoided. A thing although repeatedly divided 
and subdivided does not lose itself. There remains a particle called 
atom which does not perish even at the dissolution of the world. 

[According to commentators two atoms make a dvyanuka (dyad or 
binary compound) and three dvyanukas make a tryasarenu (triad or a 
tertiary compound). All things which we perceive are composed of 
fryasarenus.\ 

(3) The Three Times (Tcala). 

There is, some 1 say. no present time, because when a thing falls we 
« can know only the time through which it has 

time” 16 Gny 0 present fallen, and the time through which it will fall. 

When a fruit, for instance, falls from a tree 
we recognize only the past time taken up by the fruit in traversing 
a certain distance, and the future time which will be taken up by the 
fruit in traversing the remaining distance. There is no intervening 
distance which the fruit can traverse at the so-called present time. 
Hence they say there is no present time. 

In reply we say that there is the present time, as the past and 
future times are related to it. The past is 
Itehed* presen tlmee8ta ' that which precedes the present, and the fu- 
ture is that which succeeds it. Hence if there 
is no present time, there cannot be any past or future time. If the 
past is defined as that which is not the future and the future is defined 
as that which is not the past, the definition would involve a fallacy of 
mutual dependency. Hence we must admit the present time to which 
the past and future are related. 

The present time is indicated by the verv existence of things. If 
the present time is denied, there cannot be any perception which 
can arise only in connection with a thing which is present in time ; 
and in the absence of perception all kinds of knowledge would be 
impossible. Hence the present time is established by the principle 
of reduefio ad dbsurdum. The present time is indicated by what con- 
tinues. the past by what has been finished, and the future bv what 
has not yet begun. 


(4) Words and their Meanings (sabdartha). 

Some say that there is a fixed connection between w f ords and their 
meanings. A particular word bears a parti- 

twwn* a° word 60 and ’its Cular meanin g> e g- the word ‘ COW ’ denotes 
meaning natural ? the animal of that name, but it does not 

denote a horse, a Jar or any other thing. 
There is therefore a fixed connection between a word and its meaning. 


1 The s&tras from 2-1-30 to 2-1-43 which contain a critical examination of the 
present tim e (vartamUna) seem to have been interpolated into the NyBya-sutra by 
VatsySyana inasmuch as the objections raised therein emanated most probably 
from NfigBrjuna (q.v.). 
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In reply we say that it is through convention that the meaning 
, . of a word is understood. The connection be- 

ventionai nneC ^ ™ C ° n tween a word and its meaning is conventional 
* and not natural. The connection is fixed by 

man and is not inseparable. Moreover there is no universal uni- 
formity of connection between a word and its meaning. The rsis, 
ary as and mlecchas use the same word in different senses, e.g. the 
word “.yava” is used by the aryas to denote *a long-awned grain, but 
by the mlecchas to denote a panic-seed. So the connection between 
a word and its meaning is not everywhere uniform. 

(5) The Veda. 1 

Some say that the Veda is unreliable, as it involves the faults of 

Is the Veda unreliable ? “ntmth contradictioH and tautology. For in- 
stance, the Veda affirms that a son is produced 
when a sacrifice for the sake of a son (putresti) is performed. It often 
happens that a son is not produced though the sacrifice has been per- 
formed. Besides, there are many contradictory injunctions in the 
Veda, e.g. it declares “ let the oblation be offered after sun-rise,” “let 
the oblation be offered before sun -rise/' etc., and at the same time “ the 
oblation offered after sun-rise, is eaten up by the brown dog,” “the 
oblation offered before sun -rise, is eaten up by the motley-coloured dog,” 
etc. There is also tautology such as “ let the first hynm be recited 
thrice,” “let the last hymn be recited thrice,” etc. 

In reply we say that the so-called untruth in the Veda comes 
from some defect in the act, operator or ma- 
terials of sacrifice. Defect in the act consists 
in sacrificing not according to rules, defect in 
the operator (officiating priest) consists in his not being a learned man, 
and the defect in the materials consists in the fuel being wet, butter 
being not fresh, remuneration to the officiating priest being small, etc. 
A son is sure to be produced as a result of performing the sacrifice, if 
these defects are avoided. There is therefore no untruth in the Veda. 
Neither is there any contradiction. Let a person offer the oblation 
before sun-rise or after sun-rise, if he has agreed upon doing it at 
either of the times. Two alternative courses being open to him, he 
can perform the sacrifice before sun-rise or after sun-rise according 
to his agreement or desire. Tho deprecatory texts, that the oblations are 
eaten up by dogs, indicate that the time agreed upon should not be 
altered. The Veda cannot be charged with the fault of contradiction 
if it enjoins such alternative courses. There may be refine ulcation in 
the Veda, but there is no tautology in it. Tautology means a useless 
repetition, which never occurs in the Veda. If there is any repetition 
there, it Is either for completing a certain number of syllables, or for 
explaining a matter briefly expressed, etc. “Let the first hymn be 
recited thrice,” “let the last hymn be recited thrice” — such instances 
embody a useful repetition. 


The Veda involves no 
faults. 


1 It is interesting to note how the Nyaya-Sastra defends the Veda from the 
attacks made against it porhaps by the followers of Anviksikl. 
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The two main divisions of the Veda are : (1) hymn (samhitd), and 
(2) ritual ( Brdhmana ). The ritual portion ad- 
The principle of clasm- m jts of three sub-divisions, viz. the injunctive 
speech 1 ° * ° ° (vidhi), descriptive (arthavdda), and re-inculc&- 

tive (anuvdda). 

An injunction ( vid/ii ), which may be either mandatory or permissive, 
is that which exhorts us to adopt a certain course of action [as the 
means of attaining good], e.g. “let him, who desires paradise, perform 
the fire -sacrifice.” This is a mandatory injunction. 

Description (arthavdda) is of four kinds, viz. valedictory, depre- 
catory, illustrative, and narrative. The valedictory (stuti) is a speech 
which persuades us to adopt a certain course of action, by extolling its 
consequences, e.g. “ By the Sarvajit sacrifice gods conquered all ; there 
is nothing so efficacious as the Sarvajit sacrifice, it enables us to obtain 
everything and to vanquish every one, etc/' Here there is no direct 
command on us, but the Sarvajit sacrifice is extolled in such a way 
that we are persuaded to perform it. The deprecatory ( nindd ) is a 
speech which persuades us to adopt a certain course of action, by ac 
quainting us with the undesirable consequences of neglecting it, e.g. 
“one who performs any other sacrifice neglecting the Jvotistoma falls 
into a pit and decays there.” Here one is persuaded to perform the 
Jyotistoma sacrifice the neglect of which brings about evil conse- 
quences. The illustrative (parakrti) is the mentioning of a course of 
action, the obstruction of which by some particular person led to bad 
consequences, e.g. on presenting oblation one is to take the fat first and 
the sprinkled butter afterwards, but alas ! the Caraka priests first took 
the sprinkled butter which was, as it were, the life of fire, etc. Here 
the foolish course of action adopted by the Caraka priests should serve 
as a warning to other priests who ought to avoid the course. The 
narrative ( purakalpa ) is the mentioning of some thing as commendable 
on account of its antiquity, e.g. “ By this the Brahmanas recited the 
Sama hymn, eto. ,, 

Re-inculcation (anuvdda) is the repetition of that which has been 
enjoined by an injunction. Re-inculcation may consist of the repeti- 
tion of an injunction or the repetition of that which has been enjoined. 
The first is called verbal re-inculcation and the second objective re- 
inculcation. “Non-eternal, not eternal ” this is a verbal repetition. 
“Non-eternal, possessing the character of extinction” — this is an 
objective repetition. 

The Vedas are reliable like the spells or mantras and the medical 
Tl .. .... science, because of the reliability of their 

Veda^stablished. ° ° authors. Spells counteract poison, etc., and 

the medical science prescribes correct remedies. 
The authority which belongs to them is derived from their authors, 
the sages, who were reliable persons. The sages themselves were 
reliable because (1) they had an intuitive perception of truths, (*2) 
they had great kindness for living beings, and (3) they had the desire 
of communicating their knowledge of the truths. The authors (lit. the 
seers and speakers) of the Vedas were also the authors of the spells and 
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The nature of sound. 


Sound is non-eternal. 


the medical science. Hence like the spells and medical science, the 
Vedas must be accepted as authoritative. 

• (6) Sound (sabda). 

There are conflicting opinions about the nature of sound. Some 
say that sound is a quality of ether and that 
it is all-pervading, eternal and capable of being 
manifested. Others say that sound like smell, etc., is a quality of the 
substance in which it abides, and is capable of being manifested. 
Sound is said by others to be a quality of ether and to be subject to 
production and destruction like knowledge. Others again say that 
sound arises from the concussion of elements, requires no abode, and 
is subject to production and destruction. 

Sound, according to the Nyaya-sutra 2-1-14. is non-eternal because 
(1) it has a beginning, i.e. arises from the con- 
cussion of two hard substances, e.g. an axe 
and a tree, etc. ; (2) is cognised by one of our senses (the ear) ; and 
(3) is spoken of as possessing the properties of an artificial object, e.g. is 
described as grave, acute, etc. 

»Some say that the so-called beginning of a sound is merely a mani- 
. . festation of it, that is, sound does not really 

ning'unon-e'temal'. g, "‘ be S in • but is merely manifested by the concus- 

sion of two hard substances. In reply it is 
said that the concussion does not manifest but produce sound. You 
cannot suppose the concussion to be tho manifester and sound the 
manifested, unless you can prove that the concussion and sound are 
simultaneous. But the proof is impossible as a sound is heard at a 
great distance, even after the concussion of the substances has ceased. 
So sound is not manifested bv the concussion. Tt is however legiti- 
mate to suppose that sound is produced by the concussion, and that one 
sound produces another sound, and so on until the last sound is heard 
at a great distance. 

8omc say that it is not true that whatever has a beginning is non- 
eternal. Look! the non-existence (destruction) of ajar, which began 
when the jar was broken, is eternal (indestructible). In reply it is said 
that, that which is really eternal belongs to three times. But the 
non-existence (destruction) of a jar does not belong to three times as 
it was impossible before the jar was broken. Hence the non-existence 
(destruction) of a jar, which has a beginning, is not really eternal. 

Whatever is cognised by our senses is non-eternal : this is also said 
to be an unsound argument. When, for in- 
Sound being cognised stance, we perceive a jar. we perceive also 
eternal. its genus (i.e. jar-ness) which is eternal. In 

reply we say that not all things cognised by 
our senses are non -eternal, but only those that belong to a certain 
genus. 1 A jar, for instance, is non-eternal because we perceive it as 


1 The aphorism (NySya-sutra 2-1-17) may also be interpreted as follows: — 
Sound is non-eternal because it is inferred to advance in a series. We do not say 
that whatever is cognised by our sense is non-eternal : our intention is to say that 
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belonging to the genus jar-ness. But jar-ness which is cognised by 
our sense is not non-eternal, because it does not belong to a further 
genus named jarness-ness. Similarly sound is non-eternal, because it 
is cognised by our sense as belonging to the genus called sound -ness. 0 

It is said that the attribution of the properties of an artificial 
object to sound does not make it non-eternal. 

f 1 E^^ rtieB at It * s often alleged that we attribute to eternal 

tribute* to souna. things ^ properfcieB of an artificia l object, e>g 

we speak of the extension of ether as we speak of the extension of a 
blanket. In reply we say that when we speak of the extension of 
ether, we really mean that the extension belongs to an artificial thing 
which has for its substratum the ether. Hence we do not in reality 
attribute to eternal things the properties of artificial objects. Sound 
is in fact non-eternal, because neither do we perceive it before utter- 
ance, nor do we notice any veil which covers it. If sound were eternal 
it would be perceived before utterance. You cannot say that sound 
really existed before utterance, but was covered by some veil, for we 
do not notice any such veil. 

Some say that sound should be regarded as eternal because there 
_ _. A . A is traditionarv teaching. A teacher delivers, 

ra i ion ary eac nng. * n f orm Q f a lecture, certain sounds which 

are found to be repeated by his pupil after a long interval. This repe- 
tition, according to them, would be impossible if the sounds were 
perishable. In reply it is pointed out that the sounds, which have not 
been audible after their delivery by the teacher, are reproduced or 
imitated by his pupil. On the ground of the inaudibility, reproduci- 
bility and imitability, the sounds must be pronounced to be non-eternal. 

Sound has not for its substratum anv of the tangible substances, 
viz. earth, water, fire, and air. Its substratum 
is ether which pervades all space. Hence sound 
is produced even in a vacuum which is devoid 
of smell, taste, colour, and touch — the qualities of tangible substances. 
The reason why the sound produced in a vacuum does not reach our 
ears, is that there is no air to carry it. The fact of having an in- 
tangible substance for its substratum, is no bar to the sound being 
non-eternal. Sound, though its substratum is the intangible ether, is 
produced by the contact of two hard substances. One sound produces 
another sound, and so on until the last sound ceases owing to some 
obstacle. Sound is therefore non-eternal. 


The substratum 
sound. 


of 


(7) Word ( pada ). 

The letters ended with an affix 1 form a word (pada) which is of 
two kinds, v iz. a noun, and a verb. In assimilating an affix the letters 
may be transformed. The transformation takes place by substitution 


things cognised by our sense as advancing in a series are non-eternal. Sound is 
cognised in that manner (i.e. sound advances like a wave), and hence sound is non- 
eternal. 

l The indeclinables {avyaya) which drop their affixes are also words (Panini 
2 - 4 - 82 ). 
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What is expressed by 
a word — a genus, an in- 
dividual or a form ? 


(ade£a), and not by modification ( vilcara ), e g. in bho + ti ( bhu + tiz=. 
bhavati), o vacates a place which is occupied by its substitute av. 

What does a word signify ? A word presents to us an individual , 

* a form and a genus (type). The word ‘cow’ 

reminds us of an individual (a four-footed 
animal), its form (limbs) and its genus or type 
(cowhood or cow-type). Now, it is asked what 
is the real signification of a word — an individual, a form or a genus 
(type) ? Some say that the word denotes an individual, because it is 
only in respect of individuals that we can make any statement, o.g. 
“ that cow is going” — here “ that ” can be used only in reference to an 
individual cow. Others say that the word denotes form by which an 
entity is recognised, e.g. we use such expressions as ‘this is a cow/ 
and ‘ this is a horse,’ only with reference to the forms of the cow and 
the horse. Others hold that the word must denote genus (type), for 
if we did not take genus into consideration the word cow might denote 
any individual of any kind. 

In reply we say that the word signifies all the three, though prom- 
inence is given to one of them. For the purpose of distinction the 
individual is prominent. Jn order to convey a general notion, pre-emi- 
nence is given to the genus (t\ 7 pe). In practical concerns much impor- 
tance is attached to the form. As a fact the word ordinarily presents to 
us the form, denotes the individual, and connotes the genus (type). 

An individual ( vyakti ) is that which has a definite form and is the 
Individual abode of particular qualities. An individual 

^ y L " u is any substance which is cognised by the 

senses as a limited abode of colour, taste, smell, touch, weight, solidity, 
tremulousness, velocity or elasticity. 

The form (dkfii) is that which is called the token of the genus. The 
Form genus, cowhood for instance, is recognized by a 

OFm * certain collocation of the dewlap which is a 

form. We cannot recognize the genus of a formless substance. 

A genus or type (jati) is that whose nature is to produce the same 
conception. Cowhood is a genus (or type) which 
enu8 ‘ underlies all cows. Seeing a cow somewhere 

we acquire a general notion of cows (i.e. derive knowledge of cowhood). 
This general notion enables us on all subsequent occasions to recognize 
individual cows. 


(8) The eyes (caksuh). 

Some say that the eyes are not tw r o : the conceit of duality arises 
Are the eyea two ? singleorgan of vision being 'divided 

by the bone of the nose. In reply we say that 
the eyes are really two, because the destruction of one does not cause 
the destruction of the other. 

The eye is said by some to be a material substance inasmuch 
as its function is limited by its contact. A 
thing is seen when it has contact with the eye, 
but it is not seen when the eye is not connected. 
In other words, the eye, like any other material substance, exercises its 


Is the eye 
substane© ? 


a material 
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function only in virtue of its contact with things. Others say that tf 
the eye had been a material substance, it could have apprehended only 
those things which coincided with itself in bplk. But we find it can ap- 
prehend things of greater and smaller bulk. So it is contended thd't 
the eye is a non-material substance. 

In reply we say that though the eve does not coincide with things 
which are greater or smaller in bulk, yet the rays issuing from the eye 
reach the things to their entire extent. Hence in spite of the eye being 
a material substance, there is no impossibility for it to apprehend the 
great and the small 

(9) Intelloct ( buddhi ). 

Sonic philosophers 1 [the samkhyas] maintain that the intellect is 
permanent as it is capable of recognizing oh 
Ts knowledge a func- jects. A thing which was known before, is 

fntelleet ? fc 16 permttnont known now as the identical thing. This sort 

of identifying knowledge is called recognition, 
which is possible only if the intellect w hich existed in the past continues 
also at the present time, that is. if the intellect is permanent. Know- 
ledge which is a function of the intellect is not different from the latter. 

Aksapada opposes them by saying that the intellect, which is an 
unconscious instrument, cannot recognize objects, recognition being 
really a function of a conscious agent the soul. If knowledge were 
not different from the permanent- intellect, then various sorts of 
knowledge could have as permanent entities existed simultaneously, 
ami there would have been no cessation ot knowledge or recognition. 
Finding the absurdity of such contingencies we cannot admit the in- 
tellect to be a permanent entity and knowledge a function of it. 

(10) Memory {smrti)} 

Memory {twirl i) belongs to the soul which possesses knowledge 
of the past, present and future. Memory is 

awakened by such causes as attention, context, 
exercise, signs, marks, likeness, possession, relation of protector and 

* Vide Nyaya-sutra, 3 -2-1. 

* Compare — The king said : * Fn how many ways, Nagasena, does memory 
spring up ? ’ 

4 In sixteen ways, O king. That is to say; by personal experience, as when 
the Venerable An and a, or the devoted woman Khajjuttara, or any others who had 
that power, called to mind their previous births — or by outward aid as when others 
continue to remind one who is by rxaturo forgetful — or by the impression made by 
the greatness of some occasion, as kings remember their coronation day, or as we 
remember the day of our conversion — by the impression made by joy, as when 
one remembers that which gave him pleasure — or by the impression made by sorrow, 
as when one remembers that which pained him - or from similarity of appearance, 
as on seeing one like them we call to mind the mother or father or sister or 
brother , or on seeing a camel or an ox or an ass wo call to mind others like them — 
or by difference of appearance as when we remember that such and such a colour, 
sound, smell, taste or touch belong to such and such a thing— or by the knowledge 
of speech, as when one who is by nature forgetful is reminded by others and then 
himself remembers — or by a sign, as when we recognize a draught bullock by a 
brand mark or some other sign — or from effort to recollect, as when one by nature 
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proteg6, immediate subsequency, separation, similar employment, 
opposition, excess, receipt, intervention, pleasure and pain, desire and 
aversion, fear, entreaty, action, affection, and merit and demerit. 

Attention — enables us to fix our mind on an object by restraining 
it from wandering away to any other object. 

Context — is the connection of subjects such as proof ( pramana ), 
that which is to bo proved (prameya) , etc. 

Exercise — is the constant repetition which confirms an impres- 
sion. 

Sign — may be (1) connected, (2) inseparable (intimate), (3) cor- 
related, or (4) opposite, e g. smoke is a sign of fire with which 
it is connected ; a horn is a sign of a cow from which it is 
inseparable ; an arm is a sign of a leg with which it is cor- 
related ; and the non-existent is a sign of the existent by 
the relation of opposition. 

Mark — a mark on the body of a horse awakens the memory of 
the stable in which it was kept. 

Likeness — as the image of Devadatta drawn on a board reminds 
us of the real person. 

Possession -such as a property awakens the memory of the 
owner and vice versa. 

Protector and Protege — such as a king an l his attendants. 

Immediate subsequency — as sprinkling the rice and pounding it 
in a wooden mortar. 

Separation — as of husband and wife. 

Similar employment —as of a fellow -disciple. 

Opposition — as between a snake and ichneumon. 

Excess — awakening the memory of that which exceeded. 

Receipt — reminding us of one from whom some thing has been 
or will be received. 

Intervention — such as a sheath reminding us of the sword. 

Pleasure and pain — reminding us of that which caused them. 

Desire and aversion — reminding us of one whom we liked or 
hated. 

Fear — reminding us of that which caused it, e.g. death. 

Entreaty — reminding us of that which was wanted or prayed for. 


forgetful is made to recollect by being urged again and again : “ try and think of 
it” — or by calculation, as when one knows by the training he has received in 
writing, that such and such a lettor ought to follow after such and such a one — 
or by arithmetic, as when accountants do set sums by their knowledge of 
figures — or by learning by heart, as the repeaters of the scriptures by their skill 
in learning by heart recolloct so much —or by meditation, as when a Bhikkhu 
calls to mind his temporal states in days gone by — by reference to a book, as 
when kings calling to mind a previous regulation , say : “ Bring the book here.” 
and remind themselves out of that — or by a pledge, as when, at the sight of goods 
deposited, a man recollects (the circumstances under which they were pledged) 
— or by association, as when one remembers a thing because one has seen it, or a 
sound because one has heard it, or an odour because one has smelt it, or a touch 
because one has felt it, or a concept because one lias perceived it.” 

‘ Very good, Nagasena !’ 

(The questions of King Milinda — Book III, chapter 7, pp. 122-123, translated 
by T. W. Rhys Davids, S.B.E. Series). 

8 
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Action — such as a chariot reminding us of the charioteer. 

Affection — as recollecting a son or wife. 

Merit and demerit — through which there is recollection of tl 
causes of joy and sorrow experienced in a previous life. * 

(11) The fixed signification of numbers 1 ( samkhyaikanta ). 

Some say that there is only one thing, viz. Brahma. Others sa 
that things are two , viz. the eternal and noi 
Samkhyaikanta-mda , eternal. Some find the things to be three . vi: 

signification 0 of ^nuntbor.s.' the kncnver, the knowable and knowledge 

while others treat of four things, viz. the ager 
of knowledge, means of knowledge, object of knowledge and act ( 
knowledge. In this way philosophers indulge themselves in a fixe 
number of things. Aksapada opposes them by saying that the fixit 
of number cannot be established. Tn establishing the fixed numbe 
there must be a reason. Now is the reason included in the numbe 
or excluded from it, or identical with it ? If the reason is include 
in the number, it is as unfixed as the number itself. If the reason j 
excluded from the number, the fixity of number must be abandonee 
If the number and the reason are identical, there wiil remain no mean 
to establish the fixity of number. 


* This doctrine, which occurs in the Nyaya-sutra, 4-1 -41 , throws somo light o 
the dialogue between Astavakra and Vandin related in the Mahabharata, Van* 
parva, chaps. 132-134 {vide ante). It bears an analogy to the novice’s questio 
(Kumara- panha) which runs as follows : — 

i- fa? i- w 9fii i 

What is one ? Food is a thing on which all animal 

subsist. 


2. % UT*I fa ? 


2- i 


What are two ? 

3. fltfa srw fa ? 

What are three ? 

4. *rr« fa ? 

What are four ? 


Name and form. 

3. ffr^r i 

Three kinds of feeling. 

4- Mtnfa i 

The four noble truths. 


*’>• srr*? fa ? 

What are five ? 


5 - | 

The five constituent aggregates, etc. 
etc. 


(KhuddakapStha of the Pftli sutta Pitaka). 



CHAPTER ITT. 


Commentaries on the Nyaya-sutra. 

3 6a. Nature of the Commentaries. 

In the previous chapter there has been given a summary of 
Nyaya-sutra, the fundamental work on 
Nyaya Philosophy of the second century 
A.D. riie Nyaya-sutra was not followed , for 
several hundred years, by any other original treatises on Nyaya 
from the pen of the Brahmanie writers. But these writers brought 
out numerous commentaries which served not only to elucidate 
and develop the Nyaya-sutra. but to review critically, in the light 
of the sutra, the various theories of contemporaneous philosophies. 
The commentaries are therefore store-houses of valuable informa- 
tion on Philosophy and Logic. It is not possible to give here a 
complete analysis of the commentaries, but a passing reference to 
some of their leading topics will be made in the following pages. 

37. Vatsyayana, author of the Nyaya-bhasya 
(about 400 A.D.). 

The earliest commentary extant on the Nyaya-sutra is the 
Nyaya-bhasya by Vatsyayana 1 or Paksila 
Previous Commentaries. Svami/ 2 Tn it there are references to pre- 
vious logicians designated as eke (some), 
Jcecit (certain), or anye, (others), who were perhaps authors of com- 
mentaries 3 which have not come down to us. The Nyaya-bhasya 


1 The name Vatsyayana occurs in the colophon of Uddyotakara’s Xyaya-var- 
tika thus : — 

who sfjrf t 

TOTfr II 

(Nyaya-vartika, Book V, Chap. II, last line). 


* Vacaspati MiSra mentions the name Paksila Svamin thus: — 

wwht * wr**n 

(Nyayavartika-tatpar3 7 atikS, opening lines). 


% Vatsyayana in his NySya-bhasya, 1-2-9, criticises, in connection with his 
definition of halatlta , the opinion of a previous commentator by saying — 

f fr qm te wf *r i 
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was separated from the Nyaya-sutra by at least two centuries, as 
we find in it explanations of certain terms which became almost 
unintelligible at the time. 1 

Vatsyayana must have flourished before Dignaga (q.v.)* as 
the latter criticises him in connection with 

DilnS^ndVasuUndhu 1 his explanation of the mind (manas) , as a 
sense-organ, and possibly also before Vasu- 
bandhu whose theory of syllogism, so antagonistic to that of 
Aksapada, has not been controverted, nay even referred to, by 
Vatsyayana in his Nyaya-bhasya. 

The Nyaya-sutra, as already observed, contains certain apho- 
risms which refer to the doctrines expounded 
V5tsyay a na followed in such well-known Buddhist works as the 
vat 5 ra. Unaan * ° an * Madhyamika-sutra, Lanka vatara-sutra, etc. 

These aphorisms do not constitute an essen- 
tial part of the Nyaya-sutra, and were evidently interpolated into 
it before or during the time of Vatsyayana 3 who wrote Bhasya , 
commentary, on it. Vatsyayana must therefore have flourished 
after the composition of the Buddhist works, the doctrines of which 
were interpolated into the Nyaya-sutra. 

Hence the earliest limit of his age is A.D. 300, when the 
Madhyamika-sutra and Lankavatara-sutra 
are supposed to have been composed. As 
Dignaga lived about 600 A.D. and Vasubandhu about 480 A.D., 
Vatsyayana who preceded them could not have lived after the 
latter date. Taking the mean between the earliest and the latest 
dates we may approximately fix the date of Vatsyayana 4 at 
about 400 A.D. 

Vatsyayana. in extolling the N yaya-wstm (called the An - 
viksiki), quotes a verse from the Artha-&astra b of Kautilya (about 


Ago of Vfttayayana. 


1 Dr. H. Jacobi observes: — When commenting on Nyaya-sutra, 1-1-6, VBtsya- 
yana gives two different explanations of the terras purvavat , tiemvaty and samanyato 
dr atom , the names of the threo subdivisions of inferenco, showing thereby that 
the meaning of these important terms had become doubtful at his time. (The dates 
of the philosophical sutras, p. 6, Journal of the American Oriental Society for 1911). 

2 Vide Nyaya-bhasya, 1-1-4; and Pramana-samuccaya, chapter I. 

3 Dr. Hermann Jacobi observes: — The text of the sutras as wo have them is 
at best that which the oldest scholiast chose to comment upon, and it cannot be 
safely traced further back — J.A.O.S., for 1911, the dates of philosophical sutras, 
pp. 2-3. 

* Vide my r “ VfftsyByana, author of the NyBya-bhasya” in the Indian Anti- 
quary for April 1916. 

*rm: qsiwifar tnftfSar” 

(Nyaya-bhasya, 1-1-1, and Artha-gastra, chap. II). 
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327 B.C.), and in giving an example of “the incoherent ” ( apdr - 
thaka) extracts a sentence from the Mahabhasya 1 of Patanjali 
(150 B.C.). 

Vatsyayana, also designated as Dramila * (same as Dravida), 
was in all probability a native of Dravida 
yana thplaC ° ° f Vatsya (the Deccan), of which the capital was Kah- 

clpura, modern Conjeeveram. The title 
“ Svamin ” 3 appended to “Paksila” in the name “Paksila Sva- 
min ” also points to the same country as his birthplace. We 
may add that KancI was a famous centre not only of Brahmanic 
learning, but also of Buddhistic culture, and it was here that 
Dignaga (500 A.D.) and Dharmapala (600 A.D.) and other Buddhist 
logicians lived and flourished. It may be of some interest to note 
that Vatsyayana* makes a reference to the boiling of rice which 
is a staple food of the people of Dravida. This Vatsyayana who 
lived about 400 A.D., when Candra Gupta II, called Vikramaditya, 
was king of Magadha, should not be confounded with the sage 
or sages of that name, who compiled the Artha-sastraand the Kama- 
sutra. 

38. Vatsyayana criticises Nagarjuna. 

The sutras 4-1-39 and 4-1-40 which seem to have been, as 
The Madhvamika d,..- Previously observed, interpolated into the 
trino of inter-relation, Nvaya-sutra & deal with the Buddhist doc- 
apeksu. or pratyaya criti- trine of inter-relation (apefcm or pratyaya) 
clsed * evidently taken from the Madhyamika- 

sutra 6 (Chapters I and XV) of Nagarjuna who flourished about 


(Nyaya-bhasya, 5--1-I0, and Mahabhasya, 1-1-3). 

2 Jaina Hemacandra supposes Dramila to be another name for Vatsyayana:— 

wj*T*r*fr 

wrf«^T: finwgiffcTWi 11 

(Abhidhfina-cintamani). 

Vatsyayana would not have been called Dramila, had he been a native of Vatsa, 
the capital of which was KauSambi near Allahabad. 

3 SvSmin is a common surname in Madras. In Pali books, however, we read of 
a sage named Vacchagotta or VStsyayana living in Ayodhya. 

* Nyaya-bh&aya, 2-1-40, edited by Jaya Narayan Tarkapaiicanana, Biblio- 
theca Indica series. 

6 The Nyaya-sutra of Gotama, translated by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 
S.B.H. Series, Allahabad. 

« i 

(M&dhyamika^sutra, Chapter I, verse 3, p. 19, B.T.S. edition, Calcutta). 
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250-300 A.D. In the Bhasya on the sutras, Vatsyayana sum- 
marises the doctrine as follows : — 

Some say that things are not self-existent as they exist merely 
in relation to one another A thing is called short only in relation 
to another thing which is long, and vice versa. The long and short 
are inter-related, but not self-existent. 

In the same Bhasya Vatsyayana controverts the doptrine on 
the ground that it is self-destructive. If the long and short are 
not self-existent , it will be impossible to establish a relation between 
them, and in the absence of all relations the doctrine of inter-relation 
will fall to the ground. 

The sutras 4-2-31, 4-2-32 and 4-2-33, of the Nyaya-sutra, 1 
seem also to have been interpolations. In 
The Madhyaniika doc- the j$hasya on those sutras, Vatsyayana 
criticised. criticises the doctrine, evidently taken from 

the Madhyamika-sutra,* according to which 
our means and objects of knowledge are as unreal as things ap- 
pearing in a dream or exhibited in jugglery or as the city of the 
celestial choirs or as a mirage. 3 * * * * 8 

if W I 

mwi: wrart mu n 

(Madhyainika-sutra, Chap. XV, p. 03, B-T.S. edition, Calcutta). 

•T I (Nyaya-sutra, 4-1-39). 

arreumsusui 

(Nyaya-sutra, 4 1-40, S.B.H. series, Allahabad). 

1 N«mnrfr*irfw*ir*r: 11 l- 2 -:j l 
UTUrJl*ra*r»rc: W>iaf^D«lfT^5T II 4-2 22 

(Nyaya-sutra translated into English by Satis Chanda Vidyabhusana, S.B.H. 
Series, Allahabad). 

2 util UTUT UUf Sfilt JjaiiuiIT UUT I 

UUKflTCFrTOT II 

(Miidhyamika-sutra, chapter VLI). 

mwTusjyui 3 Wwwtuut wwursr wi*P! II 

(Quoted in the Madhyamika-vftti, p. 57, B.T. Society’s edition, Calcutta). 

3 As explained in the Buddhist works (such as the Madhyamika-sGtra, Lanka- 

vatara sutra, Dvyardha-fiatikS, etc.). The doctrine of inter-relation pratyaya or 

apeksa) leads to that of voidness ( Annyata ). Compare — 

m umat *t mil i 

UU UWl9*n*pfTTCT UTUlUt <51 i 

U: UWWwWfil U^fUllUT 
*1 nw UTWIWWTif^ | 
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Nagarjuna in his Upayakausalya-sutra, chapter I, says that 
a thesis can be established through a reason 
Nffgarj una’s logical anc i an © X ample ( uduharana ), which mav 

harana , criticised. he either affirmative or negative. A syllo- 

gism, according to him, consists of three 
members and not of five, the last two members, viz. application 
(upanaya) and conclusion ( nigarnana ) being superfluous and not 
better than “analogous rejoinders” (jatyuttara). 

Vatsyayana 1 in his Nyaya-bhasya, 1- 1-39, answers these ob- 
jections as follows : — 

The application ( upanaya ) and conclusion (nigarnana) are es- 
sential parts of a syllogism inasmuch as they serve on the strength 
of the general principle involved in the example, to confirm the 
reason and reassert decisively the proposition which, when first ad- 
vanced, was of a doubtful character. After an invariable relation 


vi OTwrJfrr: * 

V: CTSVHfl II zfv II 

*rV?TT Tfa ii f*r ttv \ xiv n 

(Madhyamika vj-tti, Cliap. XXIV, pp. 184 185, Calcutta Buddhist Text 
Society’s edition). 

^ W v. i 

(Madhyamika vrtti, Chap. XXII. p. UK), Calcutta Buddhist Text Society’s 
edition). 

The doctrine of voidness nya-ruda) nourished het \veo?i 200 A. D. and 500 
A.D. Compare Dr. L. Suali’s Filosoflu Indiana, p. 8. 

I Vatsyayana observes : — 

'3q«c*M«r»n5'’ir *rat «nw i fijiT«iTT«rt srurfw- 

^rniWwTsjf Mfatn^sfT^iWsj ... si %<£- 

srwiitvwfHiT ftwri<T smr?f*)U^wrsi«i* » 

sawl, 'qrowwig gisr9Hisi«R^[ fusil' ajufaifc g 

w wn*r«msr«Tt wwro wnmusi w«r %gswW*n*r *r 

(Nyaya bhSsya, 1—1-39, pp. 34—35, published under the name of N y ay a-d arcana, 
Bibliotheca Indiea series, Calcutta). 

Uddyotakara too in his Nyaya-vartika, 1-1-39, cites the opinion of a certain 
sage who held that the application (upanaya) and conclusion (nigarnana) were not 
separate members of a syllogism, as they served no purpose different from that of 
the reason and the proposition : — 

(Nyfiya-vBrtika, 1-1-39. p. 140, edited by M.M. VindhyeSvarl PrasSda, in tlm 
Bibliotheca Indiea series). 

The sage referred to was very probably N8g5rjuna L It is however to be noted 
that neither Vfitsyayana nor Uddyotakara mentions Nagarjuna by name. 
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between the reason (middle term) and the predicate (major term) 
has been proved in the example, there is no occasion for an oppo- 
nent to say that the application (upanaya) is a mere analogous re- 
joinder. because it is based not on a more similarity or dissimilarity 
indicated by its particle “ so ” or k4 not so but on the general prin- 
ciple established by the example. 

39. Vatsyayana criticises other Doctrines of the 
Buddhists. 

V ijiia n a-vada — idealism 

The sutras 4 2 26 and 4-2-27, which seem to have been inter- 
polated into the Nvaya-siitra, 1 deal with 
The Yygacara doctrine the Buddhist doctrine of the reality of 

<riticised. knowledge (vtjuana) alone, evidently takeil 

from the Lahkavatara sutra, 2 chapters II 
and X. In the Nyaya-bhasya, 4-2-26, Vatsyayana 3 summarises 
the Buddhist doctrine as follows : 

Some say that things do not possess a reality independent 
of our thoughts just as a web does not possess a reality indepen- 

1 Vatsyayana seems hero to have referrod to the Lnhkavatara-sutra. 

**«I**if»r » 

Nyflya-bhnsya, 4-2-26, translated by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, S.B.H. 
Series, Allahabad). 

2 arwvraift i 

VrfWTU|1# H 

(Lahkavatara sutra, chap. IT, p. 50, and chapter XI, p. 115, of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal). 

jr,SS '3V3 E -’*>S' £1 *' Qffr || 

(Rkah-gyur, Vdo, ca, folio 150, also 253). 

:i The Ny ay a- sutras, 4-2-26 and 4-2-27, may be interpreted in such a way that 
they refer to the MSdhyamika philosophy rather than to the Yogacara. In fact 
Dr. H. Jacobi J.A.O.S. for 1911, p. 29, maintains that the YogftcBra or Viirlana- 
vada did not commence until the 5th century A.D. when Asanga lived. But we 
should not forget that Maitreyanatha was a great expounder of Vijiiana vada 
about 400 A.D., and that thero is an exposition of it in the LankBvatara-sutra 
about 300 A.D. I therefore conclude that though Aksapada (150 A.D.) was not 
conversant with the Yogacnra or Vijiiana- vada , VfitsySyana (about 400 A.D.) knew 
the doctrine and criticised it in his Nyaya-bhasya, 4-2-26 , 4-2-27 and 3-2-11. Dr. 
Sher-batski on the authority of VBcaspati and Vatsyayana observes that the 
Nyftya-sutra, 4-2-26, is dirocted against the school of the Vijflana-vadins (J.A.O.S. 
for 1911, p. 5). 
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dent of its threads. Hence it is our thoughts alone, they say, 
that are real, the external things are all unreal. 

Vatsyayana controverts this Buddhist doctrine by saying that 
it* is self-destructive, because if things are capable of being sepa- 
rated from our thoughts they cannot be unreal and on the other 
hand if things are unreal they are incapable of being separated 
from our thoughts The holder of the doctrine commits, accord- 
ing to Vatsyayana, a contradiction by saying that things are un- 
real, and at the same time by going on to separate them from our 
thoughts. 

Kmnilca-vada — the Theory of Impermanence. 

The sutra 3-2-11, which refers to the doctrine of momentari- 
ness ( ksanikatva ) as explained in the Lan- 
The doctrmo of mo- kavatara-sutra, etc., was evidently inter- 
vada, criticised. pointed by Vatsyayana into the Nyaya- 

sutra. 1 In his Bhasya — commentary — on 
the sutra, Vatsyayana cites the opinion of kmnik-vadins accord- 
ing to whom all entities are momentary, as they exist for a moment 
only. We feel the momentariness of entities on seeing their 
growth and decay which imply production and destruction. 

Vatsyayana in his Nyiiy a- bhasya, 3 2-12, 3-2- 13, controverts 
the doctrine of momentariness by saying that there is no abso- 
lute certainty for an entity to be replaced by another entity after 
the lapse of a moment, and that there is a connecting link between 
the origination of an entity and its cessation. 2 


40. Vatsyayana's Explanation of Certain Doctrines. 

A Syllogism of Ten Members. 

Vatsyayana in his Nyaya-bhasya, 1-1-32, alludes to certain 
logicians according to whom a syllogism consisted of ten members 
as follows : — 


1. Proposition 
Five ordinary members 


(pralijnd). — This lull is fiery. 

2. Reason (helu ). — Because it is smoky. 

3. Example ( uddharana ). — Whatever 


smoky is fiery, as a kitchen. 


is 


1 3-2- 1 2. 

j 1 3-213. 

(Nyaya-sfltra, pp. 8G-87, edited and translated by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 
S.B.H. Series. Allahabad). 

2 Vide the Lankavatara sutra, chap. VI, called Ksanika-parivarta, p. 99, Bengal 
Asiatic Society’s MSS- 

Cf. All is in a state of flux — Heraclitus. 
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4. Application (upanaya ). — So is this hill (smoky). 

5. Conclusion ( nigamana ). — Therefore this hill is fiery. 

1 . (a ) Inquiry as to the proposition ( jijnasd ). — Is this hill fiery 

. .. A . . . in all its parts, or in a particular 

part ? 

2. (a) Questioning the reason (sam&aya). — That which you call 

smoke may be nothing but vapour. 

3. (a) Capacity of the example to warrant the conclusion 

(Aakya-prapti). - Is it true that smoke is always a con- 
comitant of fire ? In a kitchen there are of course botli 
smoke and fire, but in a red-hot iron ball there is no 
smoke. 

4. (a) Purpose for drawing the conclusion (prayojana). — Pur- 

pose consists in the detenu illation of the true conditions 
of the hill, in order to ascertain whether it is such that 
one can approach it, or such that one should avoid it, 
or such that one should maintain an attitude of in- 
difference towards it. 

• r >. \a) Dispelling all questions (samAaya -vyudasa ), — it is beyond 

all questions that the hill is smoky, and that smoke is 
an invariable concomitant of fire. 

The five additional members serve no doubt to make our 
cognition clear, but they do not prove any thing. Hence they can- 
not, according to Vatsyayana, be regarded as essential members 
or parts of a syllogism. 1 

( >(></ — l&vftra . 

Aksapada in hisNyaya-siitra, 4-1 -16, casually mentions 16vara 
(God) whose nature is described by Vatsyayana in the Nyaya- 
bhasya 4-1-2 i, as follows : — 

God is a soul specially endowed with qualities. He is freed 
from misapprehension, carelessness, etc., and is rich with merit, 
knowledge and concentration. He possesses eight supernatural 
powers which are the consequences of his merit and concentration. 
His merit, which conforms to his will, produces merit in each per- 
son, and sets the earth and other elements in motion. God is, as 
it were, the father of all beings. Who can demonstrate the exis- 
tence of Him who transcends the evidences of perception, inference 
and scripture ? 

Email ci pation — nioksa . 

In the Nyaya bhasya, 1-1-22, there is mention of certain philo- 
sophers who maintained that in emancipation there was manifesta- 


1 Here Vatsyayana refers perhaps to the Jaina syllogism of ben members as 
illustrated in the Dagavaikfilika-niryukti of BhadrabShu who, I suppose, was a con- 
temporary of Chandra Gupta II, called Vikramaditya, about 375 A. D. The Jain 
logician, Anantavirya, in his commentary on the Nyayavatara, verse 13, says that 
the best form of syllogism consists of ten parts, the mediocre of five parts and the 
worst of two parts only. 
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tion of eternal pleasure of the soul. They based their view on the 
ground that human activity being always directed towards the 
{attainment of pleasure, it was natural that the end of such activity 
was the enjoyment of eternal pleasure. They also relied on the 
scripture- texts ( upanisads) which, according to them, declared that 
absolute pleasure belonged to the soul that attained emancipation. 

Vatsyayana in the Nyaya-bhasya , 1-1 -22, opposed the above- 
mentioned philosophers by saying that emancipation or release 
(moksa), which was a condition of immortality freed from fear 
and change, was attended with a total cessation of pain, but 
there was no cause for production in the emancipated soul of any 
pleasure which was eternal. He further said that human activity 
was directed towards the removal of pain and not to the attain- 
ment of pleasure, which was invariably mixed up with pain and 
which could merely bring about bondage of an intricate form. As 
regards the scripture-texts, these, according to Vatsyayana, spoke, 
no doubt, of the essence of soul as being pleasure, but pleasure 
signified nothing but perfect freedom from pain. Hence emancipa- 
tion or release was not, according to him, eternal pleasure, but an 
absolute deliverance from pain. 

41 . Uddyotakara, author of the Nyaya-vnrtika 
(ABOUT 635 A.D.), 

Uddyotakara was the author of a sub-commentary on the 
Nyaya-sfitra called the Nyaya vartika. 1 

The latest .date assigned The ‘ Vasavadatta, 2 an immortal work of 

the poet Subandhu, mentions Uddyotakara 
as a rescuer of the Nyaya, while the Vasavadatta itself is men- 
tioned in the Harsacarita 3 by Bana as a classical work which 
humbled the pride of all previous poets. The Harsacarita 4 des- 
cribes Bana as a poet who lived at the court of King Sri Harsa or 
Harsavardhana , and the manner in which the poet introduces 
himself into the work leaves no room for doubt that he was 
very young while his patron the king was mature in age and 


II 

(Nyaya- vartika, closing lines). 
(Vasavadatta, p. 235, Hall’s edition). 

* «jwr ■ 

(Harsa-carita, uechvasa 1). 

* (Harea-carita, uechvasa II, p. 58, I4vara eandra Vidyasagara's edition). 
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experience. King Harsa reigned in Thane6vara during the whole 
of the period ( A.D. 629-644) that the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-thsang 
travelled through India. This leads us to conclude that Bana 
flourished about A.D. 635, which is the latest date that can be 


assigned to Uddyotakara. 

In the Nyaya-vartika Uddyotakara mentions a Buddhist 
treatise on Logic called the Vadavidhi 1 
kara 6 date ° f Uddyota " which seems to be only another name for 

the Vadanyaya by Dharmakirti. On the 
other hand Dharmakirti in his Nyaya-bindu 2 mentions a §astra 
which evidently refers to the Nyaya-vartika, and a sastra-kara 
who seems to be the same as Uddyotakara. Hence we conclude 
that Dharmakirti 8 and Uddyotakara were contemporaries who 
flourished about A.D 635. 

The name Bharadvaja, 3 4 * * * as applied to Uddyotakara, is derived 
from the family to which he belonged, 
d otaka^-a nimeS ° f ld while he is called Pasupatacarya 8 on ac- 
° 1 ^ count of his having been a preceptor of the 

Pa&upata Naiva sect. 

Nothing is definitely known as to the place where Uddyota- 
kara was born. The only place mentioned 
ka^ 3Klen< e ° f luidyofa by him is Srughna' 1 which is situated on the 

Western Jumna canal. 40 miles north of 
Thanesvara.' ft seems to me that Uddyotakara, while writing 


(Nyaya-vartika, I 33, pp. 121, A.S.B.). 

(Vadanyaya of Dharnakirti in Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Co, fol. 399). 

It is reported that Vasubandhu too wrote a treatise called V«davidhi, which is 
no longer extant. 

vf»wfV . . 

(NySya-bindu, chap. Ill, pp. 110-11, Peterson’s edition). 

3 For the date of Dharmakirti see my “ Uddyotakara, a contemporary of 
Dharmakirti” in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, for July 1914. 

(NySya-vartika, eolophon). 

(Nyftya-vartika 1-33, p. 113, M.M. Vindhye6varl PrasSda Dvivedin’s edition). 

J It w »« very probably this route by which Hiuen-thsang reached Srughna on 

April l, A.D. 635. {Vide Beal’s Buddhist Records, pp. 186-90) Cunningham 

obserres: “ The importance of the position [of &rughi>a] is shown by the fact that 
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the Nyaya-vartika, resided at ThaneS vara which was connected 
with ^rughna by a high road. It is not unlikely that he received 
some time in his career patronage at the court of ThaneSvara. 


42. Uddyotakara’s Controversy with the Buddhists. 

The main object which prompted Uddyotakara to write his 
sub-commentary was to oppose Dignaga, 

thei^Baddhist 'doctrines? 1 ” Nagarjuna and other Buddhist logicians 

that preceded him. This is evident from 
the opening lines of the Nyaya-vartika in which he says : “ Aksa- 
pada the foremost of sages propounded a sastra (body of doctrines) 
for the peace of the world ; and I shall write an expository 
treatise on it to remove the veil of error cast by quibblers.” 1 

Dignaga is throughout designated as Bhadanta * (a venerable 
Buddhist monk) whose definition of perception (pratyaksa) is 
criticised in the Nyaya-vartika (1-1-4), and whose denial of the 
evidences of comparison (upamdna) and verbal testimony (sabda) 
is reviewed in the same work (1-1-6, 7). 

Do Buddhists deny the Soul ? 

In the Nyaya-vartika, 3-1-1, 3 Uddyotakara points out a cer 
tain inconsistency among the doctrines 
Of The maintained by Bhadanta Uddyotakara 

observes : If you (Buddhists) say that 


it stands on tho high road loading from the Garigetic Doab, via Mirat, Saharanpur, 
and Amhala, to tho Upper Panjab and commands tho passage of tho Jumna By 
this route Mahmud of Ghazni returned from his expedition to Kanoj, by this route 
Timur returned from his plundering campaign at Haridwar, and by this route 
Baber advanced to the conquest of Delhi.” 

(Ancient Geography of India, p. 347). 

1 srcO 

Jfflnr aroWt i 

ww WT II 

(NySya-vSrtika, opening lines). 

(NySva-vartika, 1-1-6, p. 61, A.S.B.). 

»rrfa i irwiWTfcr 'STwffc s*rn»: *tvw Tfw i 

(Nyaya-vfirtika, 3-1-1, pp. 341-42). 
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there is no soul, you make an assertion contrary to your own 
doctrine. Your doctrine is that 44 I ” is identical neither with 
rupa (form) nor with vedana (feeling), samjnd (sensation) samksdra 
(impression) and vijnana (knowledge). Your scripture declares*: 
‘O monk, I ain not rupa nor am I vedana; T am not samjnd % 
samskdra is not myself; and neither am T vijnana ).’ The “I” 
which is not identical with the five skandhas (aggregates of being) 
is in fact the soul. One who does not admit the soul can make 
no sense out of the philosophy of Tathacrata. The text quoted 
above about the existence of the soul cannot be denied) as it 
actually occurs in the Sarvabhisamaya-sutra. It is therefore clear 
that if Bhadanta says, ‘there is no at man he hurts his own* 
system.” 

44 A further text speaking of the soul is as follows: — ‘ I shall 
teach you, O Bhiksus, the burden and the burden- bearer : the 
five skandhas are the burden, and the pudgala is the burden- 
bearer.’ He who says, ‘there is no diman? is a heretic .” 2 


1 7TOT HTT ^ MTT: HTVfTTfl gfPS I 

wulfu w&i s 

I *cpf t ^ UK^TTT I fHW I 

(Nvaya-vartika, 3- I- 1 , p.342, quoted from Saroyutta nikaya part HJ, chap. 
Ill, p. 25, Pali Text Society’s edition). 

2 The following correspondence, on the Buddhistic denial of the soul, quoted 
from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland for 
1901, pp. 307-308, and p. 573, will be read with interest: — 

‘ ‘ Buddhist suiras quoted by Brdhnana authors. 

Dear Mr. Rhys Davids, — Several months ago I invited my friend Professor Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana, the joint- editor of the Buddhist Text Society’s Journal — 
whoso essays are eulogised in the last Bulletin of M. Barth fof Paris] — to collect the 
numerous references to Buddhist savings or tenets, scattered in the treatises of 
Uddyotakara, Udayana, VScaspati Midra, ote. I heard from the Pandita that, just 
at the same time, he had been urged by yourself to devote himself to that work. 
A few weeks ago, he sene me eopious materials : their publication will, no doubt, 
prove itself a contribution of some importance to our knowledge of the great schools 
of the Mah8y ana Philosophy, and of the polemical relations between these? schools 
and tho orthodox adherents of the Dar6anas. 

We shall first publish, in ! ho Museon, our observations and references to the 
Bauddha chapter of the Sarva-dardana-sarhgraha, without any claim to philological 
or historical accuracy and exhaustion of the subject — of course ! We intend to 
show only tho practicability and usefulness of such inquiries, if trained scholars 
would but care for it. Nevertheless, two discoveries of Professor S. C. Vidya- 
bhusana deserve actual notice in a more conspicuous journal. 

The first is the following: — The Salistamba-sutra quoted by Candraklrti in 
chap, xxvi of the Madhyamakavf tti , by &antideva in the Siksasamuceayu, also 
by Prajfiakararnati in tho BodhiearvSvatSratlka as giving a complete expose of the 
Pratltya-samutpada, is quoted (without any montion of its name) with remark- 
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43. Uddyotakara criticises Vasubandhu and Naoarjuna. 

[n his Vartika on the Nyaya-sutra, 1-1-37, Uddyotakara 

• refers to a Buddhist philosopher (identified 

The Buddhist theory of w ith Vasubandliu; who remarked that the 
example, drfitanta , criti- e i i i 

<rised. three parts of a syllogism as denned by 

Aksapada were not so ingenious as they 


able fidelity by the celebrated author of the Bhamati, ad Bndnna-sutra ii, 2, 19. 
Fragments of the same sutra are to be found in the Sarvad ar£ana. . 


The second also is curious: — The sutra of “ the burden and the burden- 
bearor.” as well known from the Abhidharmako^a, tlio Bodhicarvavataratika, and 
the Tibetan authorities, was one of the most decisive authorities referred to by the 
“ Pudgalavadina.” This very sutra is cited by Uddyotakara against its Buddhist 
opponents: — 44 therefore, if ja Buddhist] says, 4 j there] is no atman' he hurts [his 
own! system. It has been said: * 1 shall teach you, Bhiksus, the burden and the 
burden- bearer : the five skandhas are the burden, and the pudgala is the burden- 
bearer.* 4 Who says [ there J is no at) nan is heretic.* Such is the sutra.” 

Are these last words authentic ?. . . This seems very hard ; hut you know, dear 
Mr. Rhys Davids, that I cannot help thinking that the pwlgalavada is more in har- 
mony with the duhkha satya and ( he law of /carman than the nairatmyavdda , etc 

Ghent, Louis De La Valuer Poussin. 

January 7 , 1001 . 


The Sutra of the Burden -hearer. 

Wurzhuiiu, 

April 22, 1901 . 

Dear Professor Rhys Davids, — Tt will probably not have escaped your notice that 
the “ sutra of the Burden and the Burden-bearer,” which Professor clc la Valleo 
Poussin, in his letter in your last issue (p. *108), refers to as quoted by tin* Pudga 
lavadins as an authority on their side, is actually to be found in our Pali Pi taka, at 
vol. iii, p. 25, of the Saihyutta Nikaya. 

The mariner in which this ancient sutta was appealed to by the opponents of 
the Bauddhas as being against the Bauddhas* doctrine of the non-utmun is very 
instructive. 

Far from being entitled, on the ground of this sutta, to consider the pudgala - 
vada as a genuine portion of the ancient doctrine, it is just the other way. For we 
have in it a proof that puggala in the sense of a soul (atta) was unknown to the 
author of the sutta. He uses the word quite clearly as referring simply to the live 
skandhus, and indeed states so in so many words. To him bhdra and hara , Burden 
and Bearer, form one inseparable unity, and the laying down of the Burden, that 
is of the skandhas, is synonymous and simultaneous with the laying down of the 
Bearer (Bharanikkhopana=haranikkhcpann). 

Uddyotakara, in his use of the sutra, is guilty of what w t c call, in logic, a 
sub reptio . 

Yours sincerely, 

E. Hardy. 

[From the point of view of absolute truth the soul is unreal, but from the 
empirical standpoint it is roal. The illusory relation between the fivefold aggregate 
and the soul as a burden and its bearer will continue until their absorption into 
SunyatS or nirvSna.] 
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appeared. 1 Vacaspati Mi6ra in his Vartika-tatparya-tika* on tin 
Nyaya-sutra, 1-1-37, quotes the same remark which he explains b] 
saying that “here Subandhu [evidently the same as Vasubandfyu 
observes that the three parts of a syllogism beginning with ‘ propo 
sition 5 as defined by Ak^apada are badly confounded.” Uddyo 
takara does not examine the remark, but satirically says that th 
person from whom it emanated was a mighty logician ! ! ! In thi 
connection there is however an examination of the definition, givei 
by a Buddhist logician, of an example (drsjanta ) 8 in which, accord 
ing to him, the reason (middle term) and the predicate (major term 
co-abide, e.g. in a syllogism, viz. sound is non eternal, because it i 
a product, like a pot — the non-eternality and producibility co-abid 
in a pot. Uddyotakara asks : how can a Buddhist, a holder of th 
doctrine of momentariness, maintain that non-eternality (whicl 
refers to posterior non-existence) and producibility (which refers t 
prior non-existence) co-exist in a pot (which possesses a mere me 
mentary existence) ? 

On similar grounds Uddyotakara attacks the Buddhist logi 

..... eian Nagarjuna*, who in his Pramana-vihe 

Nagarmna criticised. . - • n ■ ,* , 

tana or Pramana-vidhvamsana (q.v.) define 
an example as the place in which is decisively shown the relatio 
between the reason (middle term) and its invariable companio 
the predicate (major term). It is impossible for a Buddhist to shoi 
the correlation of the reason (e.g. the fact that it is a product) an 
the predicate (e.g. non-eternality), since the two cannot, accordin 
to him, co-exist. 


(Nyiiyu-v&rtika, 1-1-37, p. 139, Bibliotheca Indian series). 
(Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika, 1-1-37, p. 203, Vizianagnram Sanskrit series). 

3 tsto i 

(Nyaya-vartika, 1-1-37, p. 139, Bibliothoca Indian series). 

* In the Pramana-vihetana (vidhvathsana ) , an example ( drNtanta , in Tibetan 
cjpe) is defined by Nagarjuna thus: — 

( Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, ha, folio 417). 
Uddyotakara opposos the above definition as follows : — 

WP* f*K*?*f I 

(NySya-vartika, 1-1-37, pp. 139-140, edited by M. M. Vindhyedvarl Prasad i 
the Bibliotheca Indiea series, Calcutta). 
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44. UDDYOTAKARA CRITICISES DlGNAGA. 

Uddyotakara in his Nyaya-viirtika 1 mentions a Buddhist logi- 
• cian Bhadanta (same as Dignaga)* who 

The theory of percep- defines perception (pmtyaksa) as a knowledge 
c d. ' which is free from reflection ( kalpana ), 3 that 

is, which is not connected with a name or 
genus. * Perception is in fact a pure sense-knowledge which is not 
expressed by a name or specified by a genus, which is specific in 
itself and cognised by itself. 

This definition of perception is declared by Uddyotakara to 
be absurd. If a certain knowledge were not expressible by a 
name, how could it be called perception? The word perception 
would be meaningless if the knowledge corresponding to it were 
not capable of being expressed by a name. In the same way if 
perception referred to a specific individual (svarupa) and not to a 
genus, it could not, according to Uddyotakara, bo grasped in our 
mind and expresced to our fellowmen, since our cognition of an 
object invariably assumes a generic form. 


1 g i mm i 

urarearW sajisrfafN i mmx^x «rrsti arrem: mm 

TOWftvftaffl mrwtmfm'Shmlt *r ^rrfH^fafrr i 

(Nyaya-'vartika, 1-1-4, pp. 44-45, Bibliotheca Imlica series). 

2 VScaspati Mi4m in his g loss on tho above observes: — 

wifn hirt ^r#r 

(Nyaya-varlikn-tatparva-tika, 1-1-4, p. 102, Vizianagaram Sanskrit scries). 

3 VScaspati and Jayanta observe that kalparm , reflection, is tho connection of 
an object with its adjuncts enumerated below : — 

(1) Name ( nama ), e.g. dittlia, etc*. 

(2) Genus (jati), e.g. cow, etc*. 

(3) Quality (guna), e.g. dark, etc. 

(4) Action ( kriya ), e.g. walking, etc. 

(5) Ail adventitious entity (dravya), e.g. a load (on the buck), etc. 

A knowledge unconnected with any of these adjuncts is perception. For in- 
stance, our perception of an individual cow consists of a specific knowledge into 
which the name, genus, etc., of the individual cow do not enter. 

Cf * SlrffTWlNT gWf<T*rT WUSWIT 

immmtm i 

(Jayanta’s Nyaya-mafijarl, chapter II, p. 93, edited by Gahgadhar Sastri, 
Vizianagaram, Sanskrit series: compare also VScaspati Mirra’s Ny5ya-vffrfcika-tSt- 
parya-tfka, 1-1-4, p. 102, edited by Gangadhar Sastri, Vizianagaram Sanskrit 
series).* 

The word kalpana seems to have been used in a different sense by DignBga 
(q-v.). The idea of genus (jati), quality (guna), action (kriya), and name (nama) was 
derived from the MahSbhasya of Pataffjali. 
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45. Uddyotakara’s Explanation of Perception. 

Perception ( pratyaksa ), as defined by Aksapada, is knowledge 
which is produced by the intercourse of a sense with its object. <■> 

The intercourse {sannikarsa) . which is of six kinds, is explained 
in the Nyaya-vartika (1-1-4) of Uddyotakara as follows: — 

(1) Conjunction (samyoga) — e.g. a jar is perceived through its 

conjunction with our eye. 

(2) Conjoined -inherence (samyukta-samavdya) — e.g. in perceiv- 

ing the colour of a jar there is conjunction of our eye 
with the jar in which colour inheres. 

(3) Conjoined-inherent inherence ( sam yukta - samaveta-sam a vaya ) 

— e.g. in perceiving the generic nature of the colour 
(colourness) there is conjunction of our eve with the Jar 
in which inheres colour wherein again colourness is in- 
herent. 

(4) Inherence (samavdya) — e.g. we perceive sound which inheres 

in our ear-cavity. 

(5) Inherent-inherence (samaveta-sama vaya) — e.g. we perceive 

soundness (the generic nature of sound) which inheres in 
sound which in its turn is inherent in our ear-cavity. 

(6) Qualification or particularity (visesanatd) — e.g. we perceive 

the non-existence of a thing through the particularisation 
of the spot which the thing could occupy on earth. 

46. Uddyotakara’s Definition of Inference. 

Uddyotakara in his Nyaya-vartika, 1-1-5, defines inference ' 
(anumana) as that knowledge which is preceded by perception of 
the reason (middle term) and remembrance of its invariable con- 
comitance with the predicate (major term). For an instance, 
I perceive that this hill has smoke which I remember to be in- 
variably concomitant with fire, and hence I infer that this hill 
has fire. The form of inference is as follows : — 

(1) Whatever is smoky is fiery. 

(2) This hill is smoky. 

(3) Therefore this hill is fiery. 

Inference is divided by Uddyotakara as ( 1) exclusively — affirm- 
ative ( anvayi ), (2) exclusively — negative ( vyatireki ), and (3) affirm- 
ative-negative (anvaya-vyatirekl). Exclusively — affirmative is the 
inference in which the middle term abides in the major term as well 
as in things homogeneous with it, there being nothing which is hetero- 
geneous from the major term, e.g. this is nameable, because it is 


1 » 

(Nyaya-vartika, 1-1-5, p. 47, M.M. VindheSvari Prasada’s edition). 
Inference is linga-paramartia (a syllogism from sign) as aided by remembrance. 
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knowable. Exclusively —negative is the inference in which the 
middle term abides in th^ minor term alone, there being nothing 
eh*p in which that term is known to be present, e g the earth is 
different from other elements, because it possesses smell. Affirma- 
tive — negative is the inference in which the middle term, while 
abiding in things homogeneous with the major term, does not abide 
in any thing heterogeneous from the same, e.g. sound is non-eternal, 
because it is cognised by our senses. 


47. Uddyotakara’s Theory of Verbal Knowledge. 


How does a word signify 
a thing ? 

The Nyaya theory of 
Uddvotakara. 


The signification of letters . 

If a word is a mere combination of letters, how do we cogn’se 
a thing on hearing the word \ 

Uddyotakara in his Vartika on the Nyaya-sutra, 2-2-55, says 
we become cognisant of a thing on hearing 
the last letter of its corresponding word as 
aided by the recollection of the preceding 
letters, i.e. when wo hear the last letter, there 
is a collective recollection of all the previous letters. For instance, 
the word “cow” cannot present to us any thing until we have 
heard its last letter, viz. w , as aided by our recollection of the pre- 
ceding letters, viz. c and o. The letters c, o and w by a conven- 
tional association produce in us the cognition of the thing called 
cow. This is the way in which things are signified by letters 
or rather words composed of letters, in accordance with the Nyaya 
philosophy followed by Uddyotakara. 


Sphola-vada — the doctrine of phonetic explosion. 

Uddyotakara in his Nyaya-vartika, 2-2-55, alludes, however, 
to certain sages who held that things could 
A rival theory. not be signified by letters. These sages, as 

a congiomemte'sound. 1 °‘ pointed out by Vacaspati Misra in his Nyaya 

vartika tatparya-tlka, 2-2-55, were sup- 
porters of sphota-vada, the theory of phonetic explosion. Accord- 
ing to them, a thing is not signified by letters -no matter whether 
the letters are taken in their separate or collective form. No single 
letter of a word can produce cognition of a thing corresponding to 
the word. Neither c nor o nor w as separated from one another can 
produce in us the cognition of a thing called cow. The letters in 
their collective form too cannot produce the cognition, because each 
letter, as soon as it is pronounced, perishes and does not continue 
long to form a whole word, (7, o and w not being able to exist 
simultaneously cannot produce the cognition of a cow. 
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We cannot also, they say, derive the cognition of a thing 
from a word on hearing its last letter as aided by the recollection 
of the preceding letters, because the recollection of letters can 
bring about only the letters , but not the things corresponding to 
them. Yet nobody can deny that on hearing the word “ cow ” we 
become cognisant of the thing called “ cow.” Hence there must be 
something over and above the letters which produces the cogni- 
tion of the thing. This something is a conglomerate sound which 
bursts out after each letter has been uttered. It is distinct from 
the letters but revealed by them. This outburst of a conglomerate 
sound, that is, of a word as a whole, is called sphofa , which literally 
signifies an explosion of sounds. When wo utter the first letter of 
a word there is revelation of the sphota , which becomes more and 
more explicit along with the utterance of the following letters, 
until at last we become cognisant of the thing signified by the 
word. 

Apoha — negation of the opposite. 


In the Nyaya-vartika, 2-2-65, Uddyotakara mentions the 
Buddhists who hold that what forms the 
Does a word denote denotation of a word is really apoha , l ex- 
elusion or the opposites. A word bears, ac- 
cording to them, a denotation of exclusion; that is, it denotes ex- 
clusion of what is denoted by other words. Thus the denotation 
of a cow is the exclusion of the denotation of a non-cow, that is, a 
cow is that which is not a non-cow. This theory is controverted 
by Uddyotakara on the ground (1) that we cannot conceive of a 
negative denotation, that is, the denotation of exclusion, unless we 
have previously conceived of a denotation of a positive character, 
e.g. a man can form no idea of a non-cow until he has formed the 
idea of a cow from which the former idea is to, be excluded, and 
if he has already conceived of the denotation of a cow, there is no 
necessity for a further denotation of exclusion; (2) though in 
the case of two opposite (contradictory) words the denotation of 
one word may exclude that of the other, the exclusion will not be 
possible in the case of such a word as “all ” which has nothing to 
exclude. 


48. Uddyotakara’s Theory of Sufferings. 


Uddyotakara in his Nyaya-vartika, 1-1-1, says that pain or 
ril , . . suffering ( duhkha ) is of twenty-one kinds, 

6 viz. (1) the body, (2-7) the six senses (the 


I For a full criticism of the Vaiyakarana doctrine of apoha consult the Nyayu- 
mafljarl, chapter VI. Cf. also Nyaya-vSrtika, 2-2-65, Bibliotheca Indica, Mlni- 
amsa-vartika, and Vaiyakarana-bhusana-sara of Kaunda Bhatta. 
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eye, ear, nose, tongue, skin and mind), (8-13) the six objects of 
sense (colour, sound, odour, flavour, touch and desire, etc.), (14-19) 
the six cognitions (visual, auditory, olfactory, gustatory, tactual 
and mental), (20) pleasure, and (21) pain. Of these the body is 
regarded as “pain” because it is the abode of all painful experi- 
ences; the senses, objects and cognitions are called “pains,” be- 
cause they constitute the channels through which pain reaches us ; 
pleasure is designated as pain because it is always accompanied 
by the latter ; and pain is by its very nature painful. 

49. V:\CASPATr Misra, author of the Nyaya-vartika- 

TATPARYA-TTKA 
(ABOUT 841 A.D.). 

Dharmaklrti and several other Buddhist logicians 1 having 
compiled treatises subversive of the inter- 
Vacaspati supports the pretations of Vatsyayana and Uddyota- 

tions. kara, a Brahmana logician of great erudi- 

tion named Vacaspati Misra wrote, in sup- 
port of the Brahmana commentators, an elaborate gloss on the 
Nyaya-vartika called the Nyaya vartika tatparya tika.* 

Vacaspati, who is reputed to be a native of Mithila (modern 
Darbhanga in North Behar), must hove 
time CftSpatl S pla e an l flourished in the ninth century A. I). , as he 

compiled his Nyaya suci-nibandha 3 in the 
year 898, which evidently refers to the samvatv ra and corresponds 
to 841 A D. He preceded the Buddhist logician Ratnaklrti* (about 
1000 A.D.) who quotes him. 


(NySya-vnrtika-tatparya-tlka, opening lines, edited by M.M. Gahgadhar Sastri 
in tho Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 

2 In order to prevent interpolations into the Nyaya-sutra, Vacaspati compiled 
an Index of the sutras of the work called Nyaya-suci-nibandha. 

3 gfVtjt it i 

(Ny ay a-suci-nibandha , colophon) . 

Tho year 898, if it refers to the saravat era, corresponds to 841 A.D., but if it 
refers to the £aka era, corresponds to 976 A.D. 

* Apolia-siddhi, p. 7 ; Ksanabhanga-siddhi, p. 58 (included in Six Buddhist 
Nyaya Tracts, edited by H. P.' Sh54tri).' 
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Vacaspati Mi§ra, whose patron was king Nrga, 1 received 
instruction in philosophy from a teachei 
V5^M 0 «t" a ' preceptor of named Trilocana. 4 Vacaspati plainly ^d- 

mits that his explanation of pratyaksa 
(perception), in so far as it refers to its division into savikalpaka 
(the determinate), and nirvikalpaka (the indeterminate), is derived 
neither from the commentary of Vatsyayana nor from the sub- 
commentary of Uddyotakara, but reflects directly the teaching of 
his preceptor Trilocana. This Trilocana, evidently a writer on 
Vai6esika philosophy, must have flourished before 1000 A. D. when 
his doctrines of generality 3 (samavaya) and causality 4 ( karya , 
sahakarikarana ) , etc., were criticised by the Buddhist logician 
Ratnaklrti the famous author of Apoha-siddhi and Ksanabhanga- 
siddhi. RajaSekhara (about 917 A.D.) mentions Trilocana 6 to 
whom is ascribed a poem called Partha-vijaya. 

Vacaspati Misra’s Nyaya-kanika," a work on logic, is not now 
« , available. He is said to have written com- 

Vacaspati a other works. J , , 

mentanes on the works of all the schools 
of philosophy. His commentary on the Vedanta- bhasya called 
Bhamati-tlka and that on the Samkhya-karika called Samkhya- 


(Bhamati, last line). 

4 3 * ; i 

(Nyaya-vartika-tatpacya-tTka, 1-1-4, p. 87, M.M. Gangadhar Sastri’s edition) 

3 *ro fWt'w i 

(RatnakTrti’s Apolia-siddhi, p. 13, included in the “ Six Buddhist NySy a Tracts,’ 1 
edited by M.M. Hara Prasad Shastri in the Bibliotheca Indiea series, Calcutta). 

4 i fHr ***Tfw*«% i ¥rcin*rf*i %g* i 

(Ratnaklrti’s Ksanabhanga-siddhi, p. 58, included in the “ Six Buddhist 
NyBva Tracts **). 

6 The following stanza, which is said to belong to the Sukti-muktavali <>l 
Rajadekhara, refers to Trilocana: — 

Who else but Trilocana is able to compose a Partha-vijaya ? How can its pur- 
port be porceived by the two-eyed ? [It took a three-eyed Trilocana to compose 
the poem, how can a two-eyed mortal understand it ?] 

(Sanskrit Poems of Mayura, Introduction, p. 53, Columbia University series, 
edited by Dr. G. P. Quackenbos). 

6 Mentioned in the NySya-v5rtika-tatparaya-tik5, p. 395, Vizianagram Sanskrit 
series . 
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tattva-kaumudl occupy a most important place in the philosophical 
literature of India. Being equally at home in all the systems of 
philosophy and yet following no one of them as his own, Vacaspati 
was designated as Sarva-tantra svatantra , “ master of all systems 
but reliant on no one of them in particular.” 

In the Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika Vacaspati mentions four 
schools of Buddhist philosophy, 1 viz. the 
B I Sdhkt n schwis th ° f ° Ur Madhyamika, Vijnana-vada., Sautrantika 

and the Vaibhasika including the doctrine 
of the Vatslputrlya sect ; and repeatedly criticises Dignaga and 
Dharmaklrti.* 

50. Vacaspatt opposes Dignaga. 


Vacaspati Mi6ra,in his Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika, criticises 

The analogue (inti) the definition of the analogue called “bal- 
called * * balancing the ancing the effect,” Icdrya-sama , as given 
effect,” karyosama , criti- by the Buddhist logician Dignaga, about 
clsed ' 500 A D. 3 “ Balancing the effect”* is de- 

fined by Dignaga as an opposition which one offers by showing that 
the effect referring to the subject is different from the one referring 
to the example. 

For instance, a disputant argues as follows: — 

Sound is non -eternal . 
because it is an effect of exertion, 
like a pot. 


His respondent opposes this argument by saying; that no 
conclusion can be drawn from it, because a sound is not an effect 
of exertion of the same kind as a pot, the former being caused by 
a vibration of winds, but the latter by a lump of clay. This sort 
of futile opposition is, according to Dignaga, signified by the 
analogue called “ balancing the effect.” 

Vacaspati h controverts Dignaga by saying that the latter’s 


1 Nyttya-vartika-tfttparya-fclkS, 1-1-23; 1-2-1; 3-1-1; 4-1-33; 4-2- 35, etc. 

2 Nyaya-vartika-tntparya-tika, I —I— I ; 1-1-4; 1-1-5; 1-1-6; 1-1-8 ; 5-2-5, etc. 
* Vacaspati Mirra's Nyiiya vartika tStparva-tika. 5-1-37, pp. 488-489, Viziana 

garam Sanskrit series, where Di^ringa is called Bhadanta. 

4 Dijrnflga defines karya-nama (balancing the effect) as follows: — 

(Pramann-samuccaya, chap. VT, quoted by Vacaspati). 

6 The Tibetan version runs as follows: — 

qgq-sj-»cg]q-q*,-»»'tfE.-fl|E.- | 

(Pramana-samuccaya . chap. VI, Tshad-nia-kun-las-btu5-pa» chap. VI, Bgtan- 
bgyur, Mdo, Ce, folio 13). 
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definition of “balancing the effect ’ 9 is untenable, inasmuch as 
an effect of exertion, in so far as it signifies “coming into a state 
of existence from that of non-existence,” is exactly the same in 
the case of a sound as in that of a pot. Moreover, if Dignaga’s 
definition were accepted, then the Buddhistic denial of a Maker 
of the universe would be futile. 

Those who believe in God argue as follows : — 

The universe has a Maker, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

If Dignaga were to oppose this argument by saying that the 
universe is not a product of the same kind as a pet, his opposi- 
tion, continues Vacaspati, would constitute an analogous rejoinder 
called “balancing the effect.” In fact Vacaspati prefers the defi- 
nition of “balancing the effect” as given by Aksapada 1 (q.v.) 
according to whom an effect of exertion, even when it refers to the 
subject alone, may be of diverse kinds. 

51. Vacaspati criticises Diiarmakirtt. 

In the Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika Vacaspati says that accord- 
ing to the Buddhist logician Klrti (Dharma- 
Tho point oj defeat, k] r tj a b ou | 635 A.D.) there are only two 
nt(jU - L — J - lunAr kinds* of the point of defeat (niqrahasthdna ) , 

which occur respectively (1) when one adduces a reason which 
is not a proper one (asddhandhga-vacana), and (2) when one alleges 
defect in that where there is really no defect (adosod b hdva na ) . It 
is not, continues Klrti, proper to say that there are twenty-two 
varieties of the point of defeat inasmuch as all these are included 
in the two main kinds just mentioned. 

Vacaspati controverts the above criticism by saying that 
sage Aksapada too laid down two kinds of the point of defeat 
which occur respectively (1) when one misunderstands an argu 
ment ( V ipratipatti) or (2) does not understand it at all (apratipatti). 
While in respect of the division of the point of defeat into two 

Klrti or Dliarmaklrti gives a similar definition : — 

WTfi 0 

(Quoted by Vacaspati in the Nyaya-vartika-tStparya-tika, 5-1-37). 

1 Nyaya-sGtra, 5-1-37. 

2 Vacaspati says: — According to Dharmklrti there are twenty-two varieties of 
nigrcihasthana which come under two main heads. 

VJ VJ -N 

(Nyaya-vartika-tfttparya-tikS, 5-2-1, p. 492, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 
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kinds, the view of Dharmaklrti does not differ from that of 
Aksapada, the two kinds as laid down by the latter are clearer 
than those laid down by the former. For instance, non-ingenuity 
(apratibhdna) , which consists in one’s inability to hit upon a reply, 
is recognized as a point of defeat, but it is included rather in the 
two kinds of the point of defeat laid down by Aksapfida than in 
those laid down by Kirti . 1 A person defeated on the score of non- 
ingenuity may remain speechless or may talk irrelevantly. This 
speechlessness (tusnlmbhdva) and irrelevant talk (pralapita) are not 
new points of defeat, although they are recognized as such by Klrti. 

Kirti further observed that “renouncing the proposition ” 
(■ pratijhd-samnydsa ) as a point of defeat, is identical with a fallacy 
of reason (hetvdbhdm) , because it involves a reason which is un- 
certain. Vacaspati opposes him by saying that the uncertainty 
of reason being pointed out after the proposition has been re- 
nounced, the point of defeat must in this ease be designated as 
“ renouncing the proposition.” 1 

Considering their special characters even Dharmaklrti 3 ad- 
mits that there are twenty-two varieties of the point of defeat. 

52. Vacaspati’s Explanation op Determinate and Indeter- 
minate Perceptions, Savikalpaka and N irvikalpaka. 

Vacaspati 4 following his preceptor Trilocana 3 divides per- 
ception into two kinds, viz. determinate or 
Suvikrd paka and Ntrm- lliec ii a te (sav ikalpaka) and indeterminate or 

immediate ( nirmhupaka ). The determinate 


1 Jayanta similarly observes: — 

s-iWnfa'HT fsure^siTsnfsi 

(Nyayn-nmiVjuri, almika 12, p. 6‘59, Vizinnapmun Sanskrit series). 

2 Vacaspati says: — 

mfiesfT %SJ[WTW ^ I 

( N y ay a- v a rt ik a-ta t pary a- 1 i kS , 5-2-5, p. 499, Viziana^aram Sanskrit series). 
;s Jayanta says: — 

■wijftffVf'T 'sr *r i 

(Nyaya-manjari, p. G59, Viziaini^aram Sanskrit series). 

* Vacaspati writes: — 

qfTOWIW 

(Nyaya-vftrtika-tatpavya-tlka, p. 87). 

(Nyaya-vartika-tfttparya-tlka, p. 87). 
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is knowledge which admits of specification : it is the knowledge of 
an object as particularised by its genus, etc., e g. this is a man (an 
individual coming under the genus ‘man’). The indeterminate 
perception on the contrary is that knowledge which admits of no 
specification : it is the knowledge of an object derived through its 
first intercourse with one of our senses, e.g. this is something . 

Vacaspati further observes that the doctrine of determinate 

XT . . . _ , and indeterminate perceptions is very easy 

Niruktakaras criticised. . , , \ 

to comprehend, and has not on that account 

been explained by Vatsyayana in his Bhasya or Uddyotakara in 

his Vartika. The Niruktakaras 1 who flourished before Vacaspati 

used the term nirvikalpaka , but they explained it as the knowledge 

of an object in which its general (sdmanya) and particular (vi^esa) 

features were combined. Vacaspati controverts the view of the 

Niruktakaras by saying that if, in the nirvikalpaka stage, an object 

were to combine in itself its general and particular attributes, how 

could, in the savikalpaka stage, the two, viz. the general and the 

particular, be separated so that one might be predicated of the 

other in the form, “this (particular) is man (general).” 

53. Vacaspati’s Theory of Right Knowledge and Wrong 
Knowledge (Prarna and Apramd). 

Right knowledge (Pramd or tattva jnana) defined in the Nyaya- 
vartika, 1-1-2, is the knowledge of a thing as it is, while wrong 
knowledge or error (apramd, bhrama or mithyd jnana) is the know- 
ledge of a thing as it is not. 

There are conflicting theories as to the exact nature of the 
wrong knowledge. Vacaspati Mi6ra in his Nyaya- vartika- tatparya- 
tlka, 1-1-2, mentions five different theories which may be sum- 
marised as follows : — 

(1) Atma-khydti (manifestation of the self) — is a wrong know- 
ledge in which our cognition, which exists in our mind 
alone, manifests itself as a thing existing outside of us. 
The Yogacara Buddhists, who follow this theory, say 
that our cognition (or knowledge) alone is real, and its 
manifestation as external objects is a wrong knowledge. 


(Nyffya-vartika-tatparya-tika, p. 89, Viz ian agar am Sanskrit series). 

VStsyftyana and Uddyotakara did not treat of the doctrine of nirvikalpaka 
and savikalpaka pratyakm. The Niruktakaras who treated them cannot be identi- 
fied. Kumarila Bhatta, author of the Mhnamsa-vSrtika (about 630 A.D.), was per- 
haps the earliest writer who dealt with the doctrine. 
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(2) Asat-kkydti (manifestation of the unreal) — is a wrong know- 

ledge in which a thing, which is non-existent or unreal, 
manifests itself as existent or real, e.g. when a piece of shell 
is mistaken for apiece of silver. The piece of silver, being 
non-existent or unreal, its manifestation is a wrong know- 
ledge. The Madhyamika Buddhists, who hold this theory, 
saj' that all are void and the manifestation to us of our in- 
• ternal states and the external objects is a wrong knowledge. 

(3) Anirvacaniya-khydti (manifestation of the undefinable) — is a 

wrong knowledge in which a thing manifests itself in 
such a way that we cannot define it either as existent or 
as non-existent, e.g when a piece of shell is mistaken for 
a piece of silver, our knowledge is neither that of a piece 
of silver (which is not present) nor that of a piece of non- 
silver (there being an apparent presence of a piece of 
silver), but that of a thing the nature of which we cannot 
define. The Advaita-vedantins. who hold this theory, 
say that if we regard the external things as real, it will 
be a wrong knowledge, inasmuch as the things are un- 
definable, that is. neither do they possess a real existence 
nor are they devoid of an empirical or apparent exis- 
tence. 

(4) A-khydti (non-manifestation) — is knowledge in which the 

difference of one thing (subject) from another thing 
(predicate) is not manifested on account of certain de- 
fects of our senses, etc., and owing to this non-manifesta- 
tion we say that the one (subject) is identical with the 
other (predicate), e.g. when a piece of shell is supposed 
by us to be a piece of silver, in the form “ this is silver,’’ 
there are perception of “this” (shell) and recollection of 
“ silver ” together with a non-manifestation of their differ 
ence caused by the defects of our senses, etc. This theory 
is upheld by the Prabhakaras. 

(f*) Anyathd-khydti (a converse manifestation) — is a wrong know - 
ledge in which one thing is mistaken for another thing 
on the perception of those properties of the first thing 
which are possessed in common by the second thing, and 
a thing possessed of these common properties is particu- 
larised not as the first thing (whose special properties 
are not, owing to certain defects of our senses, etc., cog- 
nised b}' us), but as the second thing which presents itself 
to our recollection at the time, e.g. when a piece of shell 
is mistaken for a piece of silver in the form “ this is 
silver,” the properties common to both (shell and silver), 
are supposed, by the person who commits the mistake, 
to abide not in “this ” (shell), but in “silver” which he 
remembers at the time. This theory is propounded bv 
the Naiyayikas. 

In a wrong knowledge when a person mistakes one thing (e.g. 
shell) for any other thing (e.g. a piece of silver), there is an actual 
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perception, through imagination (jnana-laksaria), of that “other 
thing,” because if he had not perceived it at all, he would not have 
exerted himself to pick it up. hi fact when our mistake is dis- 
covered we remember that we actually perceived the thing. Hence 
the only rational theory, according to Vacaspati Mi&ra, is that of 
anyathakhyati which satisfactorily explains the origination of wrong 
knowledge. 

53a. Vacaspati’s theory of Condition (upddhi), 

Vacaspati Misra, in his Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tlka, 1-1-1, 
says that an inference is based on the in variable concomitance 
(vyapti) of its middle term with the major term. Now, what is the 
nature of this invariable concomitance ? The Buddhists sav that 
the middle term is in invariable concomitance with the major 
term, if the former stand to the latter in causal relation (kdrya 
kdraua) or the relation of identity ( svabhava ). 

Seeing that the Buddhistic definition is too narrow and tot 
wide, Vacaspati sets it aside by saying that the invariable con- 
comitance is that relation of the middle term with the major term 
which is freed from all conditions (upddhi). A condition is illus- 
trated in the following inference : — 

The hill is full of smoke. 

because it is full of fire. 

This is a wrong inference, because smoke always accompanies 
fire, but fire does not always accompany smoke. 

The inference will, however, be right if we attach a condi- 
tion to its middle term in the following way : — 

The hill is full of smoke. 

because it is full of fire (fed by wet fuel). 

Here ‘ wet fuel ' is a condition (upddhi), which is attached tc 
the middle term ‘fire.’ A fire by itself may not always accom- 
pany smoke, but when it is fed by wet fuel it is always attended 
by the same. 

This kind of condition should not qualify the middle term 
which must be perfectly free from all conditions. If an inference 
is to be right, a disputant must remove from it all conditions 
which are suspected (sahkita) by himself or with which he is charged 
(samaropita) by his opponent. 

536. The Theory of Cause and Effect (kdrya-hdrana). 

In the Nyaya-kanika as also in the Nyaya-vartika-tatparya- 
tlka, 3-2-17, Vacaspati MiSra criticises, on one hand, those who 
hold that an effect ( karya ) springs up from nothing (asatah sajjd - 
yate) and, on the other hand, the samkhyas who hold that ar 
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effect pre-exists in its cause (satah sajjayale) . He expounds the 
doctrine of the Naiayikas that an effect does not pre-exist in its 
cg,use, but that from a cause something originates which did not 
exist before such origination. 

53c. The Buddhist and Jaina Scriptures condemned. 

Vafcaspati Misra in his Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika, 2-2-68, 
says that the author of the Brahrnanic scripture is God, while 
that of the Buddhist and Jaina scriptures is Buddha and Bsabha- 
deva. While our God is omniscient and all-powerful, Buddha 
and Rsabhadeva are not so. How can we then place any confi- 
dence in the latter ? While the Brahrnanic scripture legislates 
for men divided into four classes and passing through four stages of 
life, the scriptures of the Buddhists and Jainas do not concern 
themselves much with the regulation of practical life. At the dis- 
solution of the world the Buddhist and Jaina scriptures will dis- 
appear, while the tradition of the Brahrnanic scriptures will be kept 
up by God. 


54. Udayanacarya, Author of the Nyaya-vautika- 

TATPA RYA-Tl KA PARIS UDD1II 

(984 A T).). 


Udayana’s works. 


Vacaspati Misra was criticised by a host of Buddhist logicians, 
and it was to vindicate him against their 
attacks that Udayanacarya or Udayakara, 
a Brahmana logician of Mithila, wrote a sub-gloss on Vacaspati’s 
work called the Nyaya-vartika tatparya tlka-parisuddhi. 1 He wrote 
several other works such as the Kusumanjall, Atma-tattva-viveka,* 
Kiranavall and Nyaya-parisista (also called Bodha siddlii or llodlia- 
6uddhi). 


1 The NySyfi-vartika-tatparyu-tika- pari^uddhi embodies elaborate notes on the 
Nyaya-vartika-tat parya-tlka of Vaeaspati Mi£m whose words Udavana proposes to 
elucidate by the graeo of the Goddess of Speech, thus: — 

g»r: gsit* *isit 

w«n w? *i*n*r*JT 

(NySya-vartika-tatparya-tlka-pariiSiuldbi, 1-1-1, edited by M.M. Vindhyesvari 
Prasad Dvivedin and M.M. Lakshman &astri, in the Bibliotheca Indica series. 

2 wrc surc trfaifWT i 

qrtu qfr*r jwr*rt ajrHqfdmvq wfafl qitf i 

(Atma-tattva-viveka, last linos). 
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Udayana, better known as Acarya, was the author of another 
work called Laksanavall, 1 in the introduc- 
is p ace anc time. tion to which he says that he composed the 

book in the Saka year 906 corresponding to A D. 984. He was 
born in Man roni, a village 20 miles north of Darbhanga in Mithila 
on the east bank of the river Kamala. 


66. Udayana combats the Buddhists. 

It is said of Udayana that he frequently defeated the Bud- 
dhists 2 in religious discussions, but the 

Udayana’s vi ct° ry over latter did not admit his victory over them, 
the Buddhists causes his ^ . , * , , , 

doa th. One day, there was a very hot contest be- 

tween him and the Buddhists on the ques- 
tion of the existence of God. Not being able to make them be- 
lieve in God by arguments, Udayana ascended the top of a hill, 
taking a Brahinana and a Sramana (Buddhist) with him. He 
hurled both of them down from the top of the hill. When falling 
down on the ground, the Brahinana cried aloud ‘ there is God,’ 
while the Sramana exclaimed ‘there is no God.' It so happened 
that the Sramana died of the fall, while the Brahmana came to 
the ground unhurt. This fact was considered as a convincing 
proof of the existence of God. 

Udayana gained victory but was blamed as a murderer Be- 
coming penitent, he proceeded to the temple of Jagannatha at 
Puri After he had lived therefor three days and three nights, he 
was told in a dream that Jagannatha would not appear before 
him until he was cleansed of his sin, by performing the peniten- 
tiary rites of tnmnala at Benares Accordingly he went to that 
city, where he put an end to his life by tusanala , i.e. by burning 
himself in a slow fire. It is said that Udayana was not pleased 
with the decision of Jagannatha, as that deity did not show any 
mercy towards him in consideration of the services he had ren- 
dered to maintain his glorious existence Udayana, while dying, 
thus addressed Jagannatha : — 

“ Proud of thy prowess thou despisest me — upon whom thv 
existence depended when the Buddhists reigned supreme! ” a 


1 I 

ii 

(Laksanavall, colophon). 

2 Vide my article on “Buddhism in India'’ in the Journal, Buddhist Text 
Society, part I, 1896. 


*33T<n?f ?r<r it 
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56. Udayana opposes Kalyana Raksita and Dharmottara. 

Kalyana Raksita (about 829 A.D ) and Dharmottaracarya 

The doctrine of apoha, ( about 847 A D >• tw ° Buddhist logicians 
kmna-bhnga , etc., criti- whose accounts will be given hereafter, were 
oised - opposed by Udavanacarya. The arguments 

advanced by Kalyana Raksita in his Isvara-bhanga-karika to refute 
the existence of God were controverted by Udayana in his Kusum- 
anjali. In the Atma-tattva-viveka Udayana criticised the theories 
of apoha (the knowledge of a thing by the exclusion of its oppo- 
sites), ksana-bhahga (the momentary existence), srutyapramanya 
(denial of the authority of the Veda), etc , propounded by Kalyana 
Raksita in his Anyapoha-vicarakarika, sruti-parlksa, etc., and by 
Dharmottara in his Apoha-nama-prakarana and Ksana-bhanga- 
siddhi. 

57. Udayana’s KusumaSjali. 


God — Isvara . 

The Kusumanjali (literally “ a handful of flowers”), which is 
divided into five chapters called clusters, treats of the supreme 
soul (Paramatma) or God (Isvara) whose worship enables us, 
according to Udayana, to attain paradise and emancipation. 
“ Although all men worship Him alike under various names, there 
is,” says he, “no harm in carrying on a logical investigation 
about Him which may also be calied His worship.” 

In the course of the investigation, Udayana says that there 
is an unseen cause called desert (adrsta ) 1 
the OXIRtenco which determines our happiness and 
misery. When we perform a good or bad 
action, the merit or demerit that ensues therefrom resides in our 
soul under the name of adrsta or desert. Associated with a suit - 
able time, place and object, it produces in us pleasure or pain. 
Since a non-intelligent cause cannot produce its effect without the 
superintendence of an intelligent spirit, it is to be admitted 
that there is a Supreme Agent called the All-powerful God who 
bestows on us pleasure and pain as the effects of our desert. 


1 That there is an unseen cause called adrsta (desert) is proved on the following 
grounds: — 

(a) An effect proceeds from a cause. If there had been no interdependence 
of a cause and its effect, the latter would have been found everywhere and a ways. 
But an effect is only occasional and bonce it is dependent on a cause. Our happi- 
ness and misery are dependent on a cause called adrsta. 

(b) A cause again is only an effect, in relation to its preceding .cause, which is 
linked with another cause and so on. The world having no beginning, the success 
sion of cause and effect is eternal like a continued series of seed and plant. 1 ie 
desert on which our happiness and misery depend cannot also be traced to its firs 
beginning. 
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Some people deny God, relying merely on the efficacy of sacri- 
fices, etc., enjoined by the Veda. Udayana asks them : whence does 
the Veda derive its authority ? The Veda is certainly not eternal, 
as everything in the world is subject to creation and destruction. 
Non-eternal as it is, it cannot be a source of right knowledge un- 
less we suppose its author to be an infallible person. That person 
is God. Those who deny God, do thereby overthrow the authority 
of the Veda. 

Some say that there is no God, as we do not perceivo Him. 
Udayana silences them bv stating that the non-perception of an 
object can prove its non-existence only if the object is one which 
is ordinarily perceptible. God is not ordinarily perceptible, and 
hence our non- percept ion of Him does not prove His non-existence. 

It has been contended that God is no authority to us, inas- 
much as He does not possess right knowledge. A right knowledge, 
nay, knowledge of any kind, concerns itself with an object unknown 
before. God’s knowledge, which is not limited by time and space, 
cannot come under this description because it never refers to an 
object previously unknown. Udayana meets the contention by 
saying that the description of right knowledge cited above is incor- 
rect. A right knowledge should, in his opinion, be defined as an 
independent apprehension which corresponds to its object in the 
external world. God is the source of such knowledge and is there- 
fore the supreme authority to us. 

There arc many proofs to establish the existence of God. 
The earth being a product like a pot must have a maker. The 
maker must be an intelligent being possessing a will to bring 
atoms together and to support them. That intelligent being is 
God. It is He who introduced the traditional arts such as carpen- 
try, weaving, etc., which have come down to us from time im- 
memorial. 


(c) The effects which aro diverse in character imply a diversity of causes. 
As our happiness and misery are diverse in character, we cannot say that God or 
nature alone is their cause. They must be due to the diversity of our deserts. 

(d) It is a universal pract ice to perform good actions and avoid bad actions as 
the means of gaining happiness and avoiding misery. The actions thomselves dis- 
appear, but they leave behind them certain traces which operate in bringing about 
happiness and misery. The trace of a good action is called merit whilo that of a 
bad action is called demerit and the two together are called desert ( adrsta ). The 
desert resides in (the soul of) the person who porforms an action and not in the 
thing from which he derivos happiness or misorv. 

The above reasons are summarised thus : — 

*jitTWT<*nf<3Tr^; fV^sfnrr; i 

(Kusumafijali, stavaka I). 
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God having made this world causes it to collapse, and having 
destroyed it remakes it as a magic-show. His will manifests 
itsglf unhindered in all actions 

Perceiving suitable materials (atoms) for creation, and conceiv- 
ing a desire for the same, He made this wonderful universe which 
is supported by His will. 

Udayana offers prayer to God, at the concluding part of his 
Kusumanjali, as follows : — 

“ Iron-souled are they in whose hearts Thou canst find no 
place, though repeatedly washed by the inundations of ethics 
and sacred texts ; still in time, 0 Merciful One, Thou in Thy good- 
ness wilt save those people too, because even in going to controvert 
Thy existence they ha ve earnestly meditated on Thee.” 1 “ As for 

us, 0 Thou Essential Beauty, though our minds have been long 
plunged in Thee, the ocean of joy, yet are they verily restless still 
and unsatisfied : therefore, Oh Lord, haste to display thy mercy, 
that, our minds being fixed only on Thee, we may no more be sub- 
ject to the afflictions of death.*” 

58. Uda yana’s Atma-tattva-viveka. 

The Atma-tattva-viveka (lit. a discussion about the true na- 
ture of the soul) is otherwise called Baud- 
An analysis of U»o dhadhikara ( a , discourse concerned witli 
the Buddhists) or Bauddha-dhikkara (Fie 
to the Buddhists). If " proposes to refute four Buddhistic theories 
in order to establish a permanent soul. The four theories arc : 
( 1 ) ksana-bhahga - that every thing is momentary; (2) vahyar- 
tha-bhahga — that things possess no external reality ; (3) guna-guni- 
bheda-bhahga — that a substance is not distinct from its qualities ; 


1 w 

STC’T aw ? SJKT! II 

(Kusumafijali, stavaka 5, edited and translated by E. B. Cowell and M. C. 
Nyayaratna, Calcutta). 

xorr«i wfvr sr^tnnrt 

tjwPa g^r«fhr«rr! 11 

(The Kusuniaiij ali, stavaka 5 , edited and translated by E. B. Cowell and M. C. 
Nyayaratna, Calcutta). 

8 The Atma-tattva-viveka, edited by Jaya NarSyana TarlcapaiieBnana, pp. I, 
9. 10. 24, 30, 81, 32, 34, 38, 39, 45, 46, 47, 53, 69, 89, 92, 93, etc. 

10 
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and (4) anupalambha — that the world is void The book is divided 
into five sections of which the first four are concerned with the 
refutation of these theories, while the fifth concerns itself with the 
establishment of a permanent soul. 

The Buddhists say that whatever is existent is momentary. 
A seed, for an instance, cannot continue up to the time when a 
plant springs out of it. The consequent cannot in fact come into 
being until the antecedent has ceased to exist. By the principle 
of apoha differentiation, we cognise an object as different from 
other objects, e.g. a cow is cognised as that which is not a not-cow. 
Some of the Buddhists (e.g. the yogdedras or vijndna vadins) main- 
tain that there are no external objects corresponding to our 
cognitions and that the cognitions alone ate real. Alaya-vijndna , 
the abiding-cognition (or the abode of cognitions) called “ego” is 
the continuous flow of momentary cognitions called pravrtti -vij hd na . 
Certain Buddhists go so far as to say that there is no substance 
distinct from its qualities, and that the world is void. A substance 
could not be defined if it existed apart from its qualities ; and the 
substance and qualities are both to be denied if they are supposed 
to be identical. In fact a substance exists in relation to its quali- 
ties and the latter exist in relation to the former. It is this net of 
relations or conditions which constitutes the veil (samvrti), called 
the world, of which the essence is voidness. 

These theories are set aside by Udayana who maintains that 

TT . , , . there is a permanent soul (dtmd) whose 

Udayana s contention. . . . V . ' . , P 

emancipation consists in getting rid of 

sufferings for ever. As to whether the soul is a principle of self- 
illumination and essence of bliss, the interrogator may consult the 
Upanisads or appeal to his own heart. The Naiyayikas are satisfied 
if the soul is completely freed from the sufferings which are of 
twenty-one kinds. 

Udayana says that the injunctions .such as “do not kill” are 
respected by the followers of the Vedie as well as the Buddhistic 
religions. 4 Shaving the head,’ 4 making magic circles,’ etc., are the 
special practices of the Buddhists. The Buddhist scripture is dis- 
regarded in so far as it opposes the Vedas, controverts the doctrines 
of our great men and persuades people to build caityas , wear tattered 
robes, etc., in antagonism to our religion. 


59. Jayanta, Author of the Nyaya-ma^jari 
(about the 10th century A.D.). 

Another Brahmana logician who fought hard against the 
Life Of Jayanta. Buddhists was Jayanta, author of the 

Nyaya-manjari, an independent commen- 
tary on the Nyaya-sutra. Jayanta, invincible in debate and well 
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known as Vrttikdra , was the son of Pandita Candra. 1 If we 
suppose him to be identical with his namesake the great-grandson 
of j3akti Svamin,* minister of King Muktapida, he must have 
flourished in Kasmira in the 10th century A. I). 

He could not have lived earlier than the 9th and later than 
the 11th century A. I). as he quotes Vacas- 
pati Misra 3 (84 i A.D.) and Mfiglia 4 (about 
905 A D j in the Nyaya-manjarl, and is himself quoted in the 
Ratna-vatarika fi by Ratnaprabha (1181 A.D.) , and in the Svadvada- 
ratnakara* by Dev a Sfiri (1086-1 169 A.D). 


Date of Jayanta. 


60. Jayanta ’ s Explanation of Verbal Knowledge. 
Words and their meanings. 

In explaining verbal knowledge Jayanta reviews two theories 1 
called respectively the Connection of the. 
jSSSS""' 1 Expressed (abhihUkiivapa-vada) and the Ex- 
pression of )h‘ Connected (anvUdbhidhdna- 
vada). The IShatta Mlmfuiisakas, who uphold the first theory, main- 


1 wrench 
smffWK v srrui "<iw I 

*m«*r ’a 5 ? 1 ® 

^ v^jf 11 

(Nyayu-mafijarl, clinptor XTI, colophon, p. (> 51 ), Yiziniiiiimrant Sanskrit, series). 

2 The lineage of Jayanta is described in the opening v« rses of the Kadmnbarl ■ 
Uathasam which was composed by his son Abhinanda. 

* ^r^fqr -tfh trftvrumrilf 

^ ^Tsw: Tfh s^fw: II 

(Ny 5 ya-nntnjarl, p. 312 , edited by M.M. Danuadhar Saslrl, in the Vizinnagaram 
Sanskrit Series). 

+ Nyaya-inahjan, p. 84 . Maglui is said to be n eousin of Siddhargi. author of 
l T pami ti -1 >1 i a va- p raj > afic a Ka t h i 7 . 
b 

I «r f 5 ? 

(RatnavatSrika, chap. IV). 

« vrfw fs<r: i 

ww wr w«r n^sfT atra n 

(Syadvada-ratnnkarn , chap. II). 

In 1348 A.D. Raja^ekhara Suri quotes Jayanta ns follows 

s?rro«T%fsra^«ys i 

. (MaladhSri Rajotfokhara Suri’s Saddar&ina-samuccaya, verso 100 , chapter on 
Saiva danSana). 

I Nyaya-marljan, chapter VI, pp. 402403 , Vizianagaram Sanskrit series. 
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tain that verbal knowledge depends upon the connection which is 
automatically perceived among the meanings expressed by words in- 
dividually in a sentence ; that is, the words of a sentence after con- 
veying their respective meanings disappear, and then the meanings 
themselves produce in us a knowledge of their mutual connection 
which is called verbal knowledge. The Prabhakara Mlmamsakas, 
who uphold the second theory, say that it is only in a sentence that 
words can express to us any meanings, and produce in us the 
knowledge of a mutual connection among those meanings called 
verbal knowledge. 

Jayanta dismisses the second theory on the ground that it 
presupposes a word to bear various mean- 

Tho Nyaya doctrine of j n pr S j n connection with various words in a 
talparya , intention. C5 i rj . . , , , , . 

sentence. It is indeed absurd to suppose 
that a word bears no definite meaning. He also does not com- 
pletely accept the first theory inasmuch as words alone do not 
produce verbal knowledge, as is evident from the fact that a sen- 
tence composed of disorderly and ungrammatical words does not 
express a systematic meaning. As an amendment of the first 
theory we must assume that a sentence, if it is to convey a con- 
sistent meaning, must have, underlying it, a power called intention 
(tdtparya) over and above its component words. 


Jayanta opposes spliota-vada. 

Jayanta examines spho(a, 1 the theory of phonetic explosion, 
which ho pronounces to be untenable. The 
Sphota-vada— the theory grammarians (F aiydkarana) , who propound 

tiie theory, define sphota (explosion) as the 
essence of sound revealed by a letter, word or sentence. The 
sound-essence, which is revealed by a letter, is called varna-spliota , 
a letter-explosion ; that revealed by a word is called pa<la-spho\a , 
a word-explosion ; and that revealed by a sentence is called vakya - 
sphota , a sentence-explosion. As there is a constant relation be- 
tween a sound and the thing signified by it, the sound-essence of 
a letter, word or sentence, as soon as we hear it, reminds us of a 
thing corresponding to the same. 

Suppose a person utters the word cow composed of the letters 
c, o and w. As soon as we hear c, there is revealed to us the 
sound-essence cow in an indistinct form; and then as we go on 
hearing o, the same sound-essence is revealed though still in an in- 
distinct form, until we hear the last letter to which reveals to us 
the sound-essence in a distinct form. This revelation of sound- 


1 Nyaya-mafijari, Slinika 6. Cf. Bhartjrhari’s Vakyapadlya, kSnda 1 : VaiyS- 
karana-bliusana-s&ra and £abda-kaustubha, and Max Muller’s Six Systems of Indian 
Philosophy, p. 402. 
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essence of the entire word in a distinct form is called sphota or 
phonetic explosion, 

• A single letter, unless it is a complete word, cannot signify 
any thing. While some, the advocates of pada-sphota , say that a 
sound-essence, significant of a thing, can be revealed only by a 
word (pada), others, the advocates of vahja-sphota , hold that it is a 
sentence { vakya ) alone that can reveal a significant sound-essence. 
According to the latter, a sentence is the beginning of speech, 
the words are mere parts of a sentence and the letters are parts 
of words. 

Now, what is the nature of a sound-essence (sphota) ? A 
sound-essence is eternal and self-existent, bearing a permanent 
relation to the thing signified by it. It is revealed by a letter, 
word or sentence, but is not produced by any of them. Had there 
been no sound -essence, nothing would have been signified by letters, 
words or sentences. When we hoar the word cow , the letters c, o 
and w may successively perish, but the sound-essence cow t which 
is eternal , persists to signify the thing called cow. 

Jayanta, as a Naiyayika, opposes the above theory by saying 
that it is a most cumbrous one. In the case 
spimta^vMa. oritiClsm of of the word “cow,” c and o, after being 

heard, no doubt pass away, but they leave 
on our soul (which is eternal) impressions which coupled with our 
audition of w } produce in us knowledge of the thing called cow. 
If in this way the letters themselves (as constituents of words) 
are sufficient to signify things, what is the necessity for admitting 
an additional entity called sphota, sound-essence, which can neither 
be perceived nor inferred ? Moreover, it is asked : Is the thing 
signified by a sphota manifest by nature or does it require a cause 
for its manifestation? If it is manifest by nature, why do we 
not perceive it in all times and everywhere ? If, on the other 
hand, it requires a cause for its manifestation, what is that cause ? 
Jayanta says that the cause is not other than letters which con- 
stitute words. It is therefore superfluous to assume a sphota over 
and above letters. 

61. Jayanta criticises the Doctrines of Kalyaisa Raksita 
(about 829 A.D.) and Dharmottara (847 A.D.). 

Jayanta in his Nyaya-mafijari (chapters V, VII, IV and III) 
severely criticises the doctrines of apoha 
fe^ra-^a^a ^eto ^ ai ^ a * ( tk e knowled g e of a tkin g by tlie exclusion of 
nga ’ e °' its opposites), Icsaria-bliahga (the momentary 

existence), srutyaprdmanya (denial of the authority of the Veda), 
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hvara-bhanya (the non-existence of God), etc., propounded by 
Kalyana Raksita, (q.v.) in his Anyapoha-vicara-karika, Tsvara- 
bhanga-karika, and Sruti-parlksa, and by Dharmottara (q.v.^ in 
his Apoha-nama-prakaratia, Ksana-bhanga-siddhi, etc. 


62 . Jayanta’s Review of several other Buddistic 

Doctrines. 

In the Nyaya-manjari, chapters I-IIT, Jayanta criticises the 
definition of pralyalcm (perception) as given 
jThe M a< 1 1 iyai n ika , Yoga- j 3 y Dharmaklrti who is designated as a 

Vuibh5 ? 1k!ret" tlka tm<J Bhilcsu, Saugata, Dauddha or Sakya. Ho 

tries also to refute the Buddhist theories that 
there are only two means of right knowledge (perception and infer- 
ence) and that pleasure, pain, etc., are mere species of our cognitions 
f rom which they are not distinct. It is perhaps the disputation with 
Dignaga that is referred to by the expression Bhadanta-kalaha in 
chapter III. The Buddhistic objections against the soul as a 
separate substance are mentioned and criticised in chapters VL! 
and TX. In chapter LX there is also a criticism of the doctrine of 
those Buddhists who hold that the external world is unreal. In 
chapter XII the Vaibhasikas are mentioned as holding that the 
external objects are both real and perceptible. In the same 
chapter we find that the Sautrantikas maintain that the external 
objects are undoubtedly real, but they are not perceptible, as we 
can know them only through inference. The Yogacaras are re 
ferred to as saying that the* so-called external objects are mere 
forms of our cognition which alone is real. The Madhyamikas are 
said to hold that the world is void as our cognition is transparent 
and formless. 


In chapter XU Jayanta observes that even Dharmaklrti 
maintained that Points of Defeat (niejrahasthana) were of 22 kinds. 
In the same chapter as an instance of the incoherent ( aparthaka h 
Jayanta cities the metaphysical views of the Vaibhasika, Sautran 
tika, Yogacara and Madhyamika. 

Jayanta carried on such a vehement crusade against the 
Buddhists that in the Nyava- man j arl he actually reproached them 
as follows : — 

“ You, Bauddhas, hold that there is no soul, yet you construct 
caityas (towers) to enjoy pleasure in paradise 
cih?sts. r ° ach ° f the Bud after death; you say that everything is 

momentary, yet you build monasteries with 
the hope that they will last for centuries ; and you say that the 
world is void, yet you teach that wealth should be given to spiritual 
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guides. What a strange character the Bauddhas possess, they are 
verily a monument of conceit.” 1 

• 

6.‘h Srtkatstiia 
(before 1409 A. 1).). 

About 1409 A.D. Gunaratna. a Jaina philosopher, in his Sad- 
dar&anaAsamnccaya-vrtti mentions a Brahmana logician named Srl- 
kantha* who wrote a commentary on the Nyaya-sutra called 
Nyayalankara. 

64. Abhayatilakopadjiyaya 
(BEFORE 1409 A. 1).). 

In the Saddarsana-samuccaya-vrtti the Jaina philosopher 
Gunaratna mentions a Brahmana logician named Abhayatilako- 
padhyaya 3 who wrote a commentary on the Nyaya-sutra called 
Myaya-vrtti. 


65. Other Commentators on the Nyaya-sutra. 

These are the principal Brahmana commentators on the 
Nyaya-sutra. Subsequently there arose a number of commenta- 
tors such as Vardhainana, author of the Nyaya nibandha-prakaSa, 
Vaeaspati Misra the junior, author of Nyaya-tattvaloka, Visvanatha, 
author of Nyaya-vrtti, etc., whose names are not mentioned here 
as they belong to the modern school of Nvaya in respect of their 
st}de and method of interpretation. 

J SfHgJfSH WBlftaffiTTOW ^ 

^fnr^r W I 

^ I&q ajTt 

^ncir vf** tct ii 

(NyayH-manjaL’i, 7th Shnika, p. 467, (huigadhara Sastri’s e. lit inn). 

2 , Gunaratna observes: — 

«roiTOf - wto • wn*JT$wnc- 

siw | jriK '5?it?WK-wTO^irTff« > !r vs-'nwqfrr- 

( ^addanSana-sarnuceayu- vft t i called Nvaya (Trti*ka)-rahasya-tlTpika, chap. II, 
p. 94, edited by Dr. L. Suali, in the Bibliotheca Indira). 



CHAPTER IV. 


The Nyaya recognized as a Branch of Orthodox Learning. 

66. A Comparative Estimate of the AnvIksiki and 
the Nyaya. 

The Indian Logic at its first stage called AnvIksiki was often 
looked upon with positive disfavour and 
The means for saining 8U bj ec ted to adverse criticisms, as its deduc- 
recogmtion. tions were held apparently to be sophis- 

tical and heterodox. But at the second stage when it was named 
Nyaya, it gradually got a steady foothold and an increasing number 
of followers, nay it succeeded, as we read in the writings of Yajna- 
valkya 1 and others, in gaining recognition as a branch of orthodox 
learning. On account of its intrinsic worth it became the most- 
prominent of the six systems of philosphy called Saddarsana. At- 
tempting to prove the infallibility of the Veda and adapting itself 
to the Saiva cult the Nyaya got access into the orthodox commu- 
nity from which it received an unequivocal approbation. 

67. The Nyaya included in Saddarsana . 

After the term darsana (philosophy) had come into use at 
the beginning of the Christian era, widely 
The Jaina writers in- divergent systems of thought were desig- 
nated by this common appellation. We 
learn that at a later period six systems of 
philosophy were specially called Saddarsana. Opinions differ as to 
which six of the numerous systems constitute Saddarsana , but it is 
generally agreed that the Nyaya system is included therein. Accord- 
ing to the Jaina philosopher Haribhadra Suri,* author of Saddar- 
Sana-samuccaya (about 1168 A D.), the six systems were the Bud- 
dhist, the Nyaya , the Samkhya (including yoga), the Jaina, the 
Vai&esika and the Jaiminlya (comprising the Mlmamsa and the 
Vedanta). Jinadatta Suri 3 (about 1220 A.D.) reviews the same six 


elude Nyaya in Saddar 
iana. 


* The Yajfiavalkya-samhitS, 1-3. 

^ fSnrfsi n 

(§addar&ma-samuccaya, vorse 3, Dr. Suali’s edition). 

8 About the date of Jinadatta Suri, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar in his Report of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts for 1883-84, p. 156, observes: “Jinadatta therefore lived 
in the first half of tho 13tli century of the Christian era.*’ Klatt in his Onomastic- 
on, no. 44, maintains on tho authority of Sukfta-samklrtana and Prabandba- 
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systems in his Viveka-vilasa under the head of Saddarsana vicar a. 
Another Jaina writer named Maladhari £rl Raja&ekhara Suri 1 (1348 
A.D.) enumerates the same six systems in a different order, viz. the 
Jaina, the Sariikhya (including the Yoga), the Jaiminiya (compris- 
ing the Mlmamsa and the Vedanta), the Yauga or Saiva (which is 
the same as Nydya), the VaiScsika and the Saugata or Buddhist. 

The Brahmanic writer Narayana,* in his commentary called 
Prakasa on the Naisadhacar ita, speaks of 
J&HSZtJiX: i" wbWih. evidently include 

stituont of Saddarhma. the Nyaya. In the Hayasirsa-paricaratra, 8 

a Brahmanic work supposed to have been 
introduced into Bengal by Raja Vallala Sena (about 1158-1170 
A.D.) as well as in the Gurugita of the Visvasara-tantra, the six 
systems comprising Saddarsana are specified as the philosophies of 
Gotama ( Nydya ), Kanada (Vaisesika), Kapila (Sariikhya), Patarijali 
(Yoga), Vyasa (Vedanta) and Jainiini (Mlinariisa). By the term 
saddarsana the Brahmanic writers understand at present these six 
systems to the exclusion of the Jaina and the Buddhist which are 
considered by them as lying outside the pale, of it. 


68. The Nyaya supports the Veda. 

In the Nyaya-marijarl* Jayanta observes that the authority 
. . X1 TT . ot the Veda was to a large extent estab- 

established. hshed through the aid ot the science of rea- 

soning called the Nyava. The reasoning 


cintamani that Jinudatta Suri was present- at the pilgrimuao of Vastupala in sathvat 
1277 or 1220 A.D. 

1 ST®r BP© qfa Iwfvss W«u i 

qfairi qwsn^q qrfqiq: g sr qwqq n 

(Maladhari Rajalekhara Suri’s SaddanSaiia-samiieeaya, p. 1, Ya4ovijaya-gran- 
thamalS, Benares). 

2 Hrsi qqqqfq q qqqgq^ nf 
W®TBWfqf*T *1 qqRqfrfo flpf I 

fqqqKT*, RWT*rr^ 

*qqq»m T? RNIrrrsfq qnq: ll (Xaiaatlhaearita, 13 30). 

In the commentary on this verse NarSyana says : — 

*w*it qtartfq qq qqqiqt b«i qw^wt fqqjqT»hfq qqqqtf q*w. 

^Hrenfq'WT sjqfr w«fr qqr qst q q% i 

8 Jilqqqj qqrqqi qfqqqi qq*qk I 

qjTRBJ ^ftjhjrfq qtfqrfq qq q fq n 

(Haya4Irsa-pancaratra, a work which is quoted by Raghunandana in his Deva- 
pratistlia-tattva). This verse is quoted in the Gurugita of the Vi£va-sara-tantra. 

4 The Nyaya-mafijarl, pp. 4 -5, edited by Gaugadhara Sastri, Viziamigaram 
Sanskrit series. 
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required for the establishment of such authority has been dealt 
with in the Nyaya more fully than in any other system of philo- 
sophy. The Mimaiiisa treats of the Vedic injunctions and prohibi- 
tions, but it does not examine their worth through the employment 
of reasoning. The Nyaya 1 alone demonstrates that the Veda is 
authoritative, because it was delivered by sages who were trust- 
worthy persons, it is true that the Buddhists and Jainas too 
wrote treatises on reasoning, but these being opposed to the Veda 
cannot properly be included in the Nyaya, one of the fourteen 
branches of orthodox learning. In fact it is the work of Aksapada 
that should really be called Nyaya the supporter of Veda. The 
Nyaya-sutra actually defends the Veda from the attacks of those 
who find in it untruth, contradiction and tautology, and declares 
the sacred text to be infallible like a spell or the medical science. 


69 . The Nyaya adapts itself to Satvism. 


Tli© 

Saivan. 


Naiyavikas 


In the Saddarsana-samuccaya of Haribhadra Suri a ( 1 1 68 A.D.) 

as well as in that of Maladhari Rajagekhara 
Suri 3 ( 13 18 A D.) , the followers of the Nvaya 
Phi! osophv have been called the Saivas while 
those of the Vaisesika system have been called the Pdsupatas. In 
the Vivekavilasa, Jinadatta Suri includes both Naivayikas and 
Vaisesikas in the Saiva sect. According to tin* Devipurana* the 
Nyaya-sastra was promulgated by the gracious Siva himself. 


1 The Xyn\ a-Hui ms, 2 1-5S and 2-1-69, translated by Satisclmndra Vidya 
bhusana, K.B.H. series, Allahabad. 

2 The Naiyavikas wore also railed Yauuus. 

^rr*7«rsrf ’5t)n'J i rTf«vri!rsff i 

W5TT t TfrT I spsjTfa^lIJir I Iwf^- 

^ vinjtra faffi i 

fWfilWWtJsijft faHWfsWT’W II 

J J 

(Saddai^ana-satniieeava of Haribhadra Suri, edited by Dr. Suali, pp. 19-52). 


,H @a<jLdar£ana-samuceaya of Maladhari Raja^ekhara Suri, pp. 8-11, published 
in the YaSovijava-grantharnala series, Benares. 

* OTIliynqr I 

%*r n 

nii^sT * fwr^rr»r i 

(DevipurSna, Sumbha-nMumbha-mathana-pacla, chapter XVI, MSS. in the col- 
lection of Pandita Paficanana Tarkaratna of BhBtpSrft). 
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Characteristics of the 
£Jaiy Syikas. 


The Naiyayikas are called Saivas because they look upon, as 
their tutelary deitj^, Siva who is the creator 
and destroyer of the universe. As des- 
cribed by Maladhari Rajasekhara Suri the 
Naiyayikas, identified with Saivas, walked nude, wore matted 
hair, besmeared their bodies with ash and subsisted on roots and 
fruits. They always meditated upon Siva and worshipped his 
eighteen figures, muttering the formula om namah Sivaya , "‘hail! 
obeisance to Siva.” 

Aksapada, author of the Nyaya-sutra, was a son of Soraa- 
... Sarma 1 who was Siva incarnate. Vatsya- 

Naiyayikas salute bivu. y ana begins his Nyaya* bliasya with obeis- 

ance to the Pramanas (Means of Knowledge), but in the body of 
the book he describes Cod 2 ( hi vara) in a style applicable only to 
MahcSvara (Siva). 

Whatever might have been the faiths of Aksapada and Vat- 
syayana, there is no doubt that all the Brahmanic Naiyayikas from 
Uddyotakara downwards were Saivas. Uddyotakara, as is evi- 
dent from the colophon of his Nyaya-viirtika, was a leader of the 
Pas u pat a Saiva sect. The Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tlka of Vacas- 
pati Misra opens with salutation to Pinakin (Siva) while the 
Nyaya works of Udayana 3 contain abundant proofs that their 
author was a Saiva by faith. Bhasarvajna, author of the Nyaya- 
sara,* and Gangesa LJpadhyaya, author of the Tattvacintamani, 
begin their works with salutation to Sambliu or Siva “the 
Supreme Lord and the Seer of all truths.” 


70. The Popularity of Nyaya established. 


From the above it is clear that three distinct causes contri- 
buted to the popularity and predominance 
make Q f Nyaya as a school of philosophy. The 
first was the intrinsic worth of the system 
which was acknowledged as most useful in carrying on processes 


Three causes 
Ny5ya popular. 


1 BrahinandapurSna published under the name of Vayupurana by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, adhvaya 23, verses 200 seq. 

2 Nyaya-bhasya, 4-1-16, 22. 

3 Kusumanjaii, chapter I, opening line; chapter II, last verse; chapter 1\ , 
last verse ; etc. 

* snusi sjaur; Mfawrt 

arwiw i 

(Nyaya-sara, p. 1, oditod by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana in tho Bibliotheca 
Indica aeries, Calcutta). 
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of reasoning and which obtained for the system the foremost rank 
among the schools of philosophy called Saddarsana. In the second 
place we notice that having supported the authority of the Veda 
the Nyaya was readily recognized as an approved branch of learn- 
ing, and the charge of heterodoxy levelled against it at its early 
stage was proved to be baseless Thirdly, the fact that Nyaya 
adopted the Saiva cult gave it a positive stamp of orthodoxy and 
gained for it an unquestionable recognition. 



PART II. 


THE ME1)LEVAL SCHOOL OF INDIAN LOGIC 

CALLED 

PR AM AN A-N ASTRA — THE SCIENCE OF RTGHT 
KNOWLEDGE. 


(400 A D.— 1200 A.D.). 


SECTION I. 

The Jaina Logic (400 a.d.— 1700 a.d.). 

CHAPTER 1. 

Topics of Logic mentioned in the Jaina Canons 

1. The Special Features of Mediaeval Logic 
(from circa 599 B.C. onwards). 

Termination of the Ancient School. 

In Part I a short account has been given of the Ancient 
School of Indian Logic which deals, as we have seen, with the 
doctrine of the soul and its salvation, as well as with the rules 
of debate and true reasoning. The Ancient School, which reached 
the height of its development at the hands of Aksapada about 
150 A.D., extended over a period of one thousand years, beginning 
with Gautama about 550 B.C. and ending with Vatsyayana about 
400 A.D. It must not however be supposed that the Ancient School 
became extinct at 400 A D. A host of commentators such as 
Uddyotakara, Vacaspati MiSra and Udayanacarya, who flourished 
subsequently, kept the stream of that Logic flowing. But the 
thousand years from 550 B.C. to 400 A.I). represent what may be 
termed the period of organic growth of the Ancient School. 

Formation of the Mediaeval School. 

Part II will represent a system of logic called the Mediaeval 
School, the foremost exponents of which were the Jainas and the 
Buddhists — two powerful sects that were founded by Mahavlra 
and Buddha about 600 B.C. At the time of the founders, and in 
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subsequent times, the Jaina and Buddhist writers occasionally 
handled the principles of pure logic in expounding the dogmas of 
their own religion and metaphysics. Some of the writers even 
brought out regular treatises on logic, but those were either frag- 
ments or resumes of the Ancient Logic. By about 450 A.D. the 
Buddhist logician Dignfiga and the Jaina logician Siddhasena Diva- 
kara, by differentiating the principles of logic from those of religion 
and metaphysics, laid the true foundation of what is termed the 
Mediaeval School of Indian Logic. This school covered a period 
of nearly eight hundred years from 400 A.I). to 1200 A.D. In 
matter and method the Mediaeval School conducted by the Jainas 
and Buddhists differs markedly from the Ancient School which 
was essentially Brahmanic. The Ancient Logic dealt with sixteen 
categories such as pramana , prameya , etc., comprising such hetero- 
geneous elements as doctrine of salvation and nature of the soul, 
etc. The Mediaeval Logic, on the contrary, concerns itself with 
one category, viz. pramana , which touches upon other categories 
only in so far as these are necessary for its proper elaboration. 
The doctrine of pramana, is treated in such a wav that it may be 
equally applied to the religious systems of the Brahmanas, 
Jainas and Buddhists. Inference, a kind of pramana , which was 
briefly noticed in the Ancient Logic, receives a full treatment in 
the Mediaeval School. Numerous technical terms are coined and 
great subtleties are introduced into the definition of terms, the 
theory of syllogism, etc. Prameya , the object of knowledge, is 
rejected on the ground that it is useless in works on logic to treat 
of the soul, birth, death, etc., which are comprised under this 
category. The Mediaeval Logic thus formed is called in Sanskrit 
Pramana-sastra , the science of right knowledge. 

The works on Mediaeval Logic written by the Jainas consti- 
tute the Jaina Logic, while those written by the Buddhists consti- 
tute the Buddhist Logic. Seeing that Mahavira, the founder of 
Jainism, preceded Buddha, the founder of Buddhism, I shall first 
treat of the Jaina Logic. 

2. MaHAVTRA — THE POUNDER OF JAINISM. 

(599-527 B.C.). 

The Jainas maintain that their religion is coeval with time. 
According to their traditions there appeared at various periods in 
the world’s history sages whom they call Jinas , conquerors of 
their passions, or Tirthankaras , builders of a landing place in the 
sea of existence. These sages preached the religion of the Jainas. 
The Jainas hold that in every cycle of time (utsarpinl or avasarpini 
kala 1 ) 24 sages are born. The first sage of the last series was 


1 Period of evolution or involution. 
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Adinatha or Rsabhadeva, the 24th was Mahavira or Vardhamana, 
who was bora at Ksatriya-kundagrama in 599 B.O. and attained 
'nirvana at Pava in 527 B C. 1 The scriptures which the Jainas obey 
are founded on the teachings of Mahavira. No one disputes this, 
and scholars generally regard Mahavira as the founder of Jainism, 
and hold that the theory of the existence of Jinas previous to him, 
except Parsvanatha the 23rd Tlrthankara, was a subsequent in- 
vention. 

3. The Jajna sects — Svetambara and Drjambaua 

(First century A D.). 

The Jainas are divided into two sects, the Svetarnbaras , those 
who are clothed in white, and the Digambaras , those who are sky- 
clad or naked. The Svetambaras claim to be more ancient than 
the Digambaras , whose existence as a separate sect is said to date 
from A.D. 82, 2 i.e. 609 years after the attainment of nirvana by 
Mahavira. 

4. TNDRAmum Gautama — \ dtsctple of Mahavira 

(607 B.C.— 515 B.O.). 

The teachings of Mahavira as represented in the scriptures 
are said to have been collected 3 by a disciple of his, called lndra- 
bhuti. This disciple is often known as Gautama or Gotama. He 


J ^ HlfifTO | (Trilokusilrn of tlio 

Digambara sect). “ Mahavira attained nirvana 605 years 5 months before the 
&aka King (78 A.D.) on mo to tin* throne,” that D, in 527 B.C As in* lived 72 yotuv 
ho must ha vo boon horn in 599 B C. 

According to VicnraArem of Merutuiiga, Tlrthakalpa of Jinaprabha Suri, 
Vioara-.sara-prakarana, TapSgucoha-pattSvall, ole., of the $vet5mhara soot- — Maha- 
vira attained nirvana 470 years before. Vikrama Samvat or in B.O. 527. 

Dr. Jacobi of Bonn , in his letter dated the 21st. Ootobor, 1907, kindly writes to 
me as follows: — 

* 4 There is however another tradition whieli makes this event [viz. the nirvana 
of MahBvIra] corno ofT 60 years later, in 467 B.O. (see Pari^ista Parvan, rntrodue 
tion, p. 4 f . ; also Kalpasijtm, Tnt rodurt ion, p. 8). The latter elate eannot bo far 
wrong because Mahavira died some years before the Buddha whose death is now 
placed between 470-480 B.O.” 

* The -fivetambaros Ray:—' ^ 

| “ The Dif?amhara dortrine whs preached in 

Rivthavlrapura 609 years after the attainment of nirvana l>y MahSvira” (Ava$yakn 
niryukti — 62). But the Digambaras deny this and say that the SvetSniharas rose 
in Vikrama 130 or 79 A.D. Cf. BhadrabBhnenrita TV. 55: 

*nr 11 

* ’jwpti fsrsrwifwi i 
fT^ntrw •sk* 9t<rrr wfawt stvri » 

(Jain a HarivamtSa Purana). 
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was 1 a Kevalin 2 and the first of the Gana-dharas 8 or leaders of the 
assembly. His father’s name was Brahmana Vasubhuti, and his 
mother’s name was Brahman! Prthvl. He was born in the village 
of Gorbara 4 in Magadlia and died at Gunava in Rajagrha (Rajgir) 
at the age of ninety-two, 12 years after the attainment of nirvana 
by Mahavlra. 5 Assuming that Mahavlra attained nirvana in 527 
B.C., Indrabhuti’s birth must be assigned to 607 B.C. ond his 
death to 515 B.C. 


5. The Canonical Scriptures of the Jainas. 

Those scriptures of the Jainas which are generally regarded as 
. canonical are divided into 45 siddhantas or 

Ansa and Upanga. classified as 11 Angas, 12 Upangas, 

etc. “For the benefit of children, women, the old, and the illiter- 
ate,” 8 these were composed in the Ardlia-Magadlii or Prakrta lan- 
guage. On the same principle the scriptures of the Buddhistic 
canon were originally written in AT ag ad hi or Pali, ft is maintained 


1 [ndrabhuti Gautama and Sudliarma Svami were the joint compilers of the 

Jaina scriptures. But Indrabhuti became a Kerafin or attained kevdlajnana (abso- 
lute knowledge) on the day on which Mahavlra attained nirvana. Ho did not 
therefore occupy the chair of his teacher Mahavlra, hut relinquished it to his spiri- 
tual brother Sudharma Svami. Of. SfijStiTf II (Heraa* 

candra’s MahSvIracarita, chap. v. MSS. lent by Muni Dharmavijaya atul Indravi- 

j ft y a )- « 

2 Possessor of absolute knowledge. For a further reference to this title see 
R. G. Bhandarkar’s Report, 1883-84, p. 122. 

8 juit 

*r|: qftf®*! I 

(Siddhajayantl-caritra-tlka, noticed in Peterson’s 3rd Report, App. 1, p. 38). 

* *T*Plsf*rcw 

(Gotamastotra by Jinaprabha Suri, extracted in KavvamSlB, 7th Gucchaka, 
p. 110). 

6 For particulars about Indrabhuti Gautama, vide Dr. J. Klatt’s Pattavali of 
the Kharataragaccha in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, Sept. 1882, p. 246 ; and 
Weber’s Die Handsehriften Verzeichnisse der Kdniglichon Bibliothek zu Berlin, pp- 
983 and 1030, in which are noticed Sarvarajagani’s Vj-tti on Ganadhara-sSrdha- 
Satakam of Jinadattasuri, and Sri-pattavall-vacana of the Kharataragaccha. 

8 Haribhadra-suri, in his Da4a-vaikalika-vj-tti (Chap. Ill), observes: — 

*urf i 

iron fw*r: n 
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tfyat originally the Angas were 12 in number. The 12th Aiiga, 
which was called Drstivada or the presentation of views, was 
written in Sanskrit. 1 


The Drstivada is not extant. 1 1 consisted apparently of five 
. parts, in the first of which logic is said to 

The Dfijtivada. ^ ^ ^ ^ is 

repufced^to have existed in its entirety at the time of Sthulabha- 
dra* who, according to the Tapagaehapattavall, died in the year 
in which the 9th Nanda was killed by Candra Gupta (i.e. about 
327 B.C.). By 474 A.D. the Drstivada had disappeared alto- 
gether. Nothing is known as to the way in which logic was 
treated in the Drstivada. 8 


6. Looical subjects in the Canons. 


The subject-matter of logic is touched upon in several of the 
45 Prakrta scriptures of the Jainas. In 
the Bhagavatl sutra, * Sthananga-sutra, etc. 


Pramana and Nava. 


which are Angas, and in the Pra.jnapana-sutra which is an Upanga, 
there is a description of Naya, or the method of comprehending 
things from particular standpoints, in the Sthananga-sutra, Bha- 
gavati-sfitra, etc. , B there is a complete classification of valid know- 
ledge called pram, (ina, parndna , jndna , ridna or lietu. 


* Vardhamfina-suri, in his Ac a m d in a k a ra , quotes the following passage from 
A gam a : — 

fsTsprTr^ 11 

* Vide Curnika of Nandi Sutra, page 47$, published by Dhanuput Singh, Cal- 
cutta, and Peterson’s 4th Report on Sanskrit A1SS-. p. cxxxvi. 

* For a full history of the Dfstivada (ealk‘d in PrSk'rtn Ditthivao) see Weber’s 
Sacred Literature of the Jainas, translated bv Weir Snivth in tlio Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XX, May 1891, pp. 170 182. 

* In the Bliagavatf-sutra and Prajnapanrt-sutra, Naya is divided into seven 
kinds, viz. naigama , sa nigral in, vyuvahara , rjusiUra, sabda , sa mub h ir C/d ha and 
evambhuta. For an explanation of these terms see UmSsvati, who instead of dividing 
Naya into seven kinds, first divides it into five kinds, and then subdivides one of 
the five, viz. sabda, into three kinds. 

6 In the SthanSiiga-sufcra, knowledge {jndna) is divided into (l) Pratyaksa 
(direct knowledge) and (2) Paroksa (indirect knowledge). Pratyaksa again is sub- 
divided as Kevala jiidna (entire knowledge) and Akevala jndna (defective know- 
ledge). The Akevala jHana is subdivided as auadhi and manah-paryaya. ~ The 
Paroksa jfidna is subdivided as abhinibodha {mate) and Anita. Vide the Sthsnanga- 
sutra,'pp. 45-48, and the Nandl-sutra, pp. 120 134: both published by Dhanapat 
Singh and printed in Calcutta. See also what is said in the account of Umasv&ti 

seq. qrorijr w ^ ^ i 

(SthanSnga-sutra, chap. 6, p. 45). 


11 
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The word “ Hetu ” is found in the Prakrtra scriptures, but 

j^ etu its use in these works makes it clear that 

e u ’ it had not at this period acquired a very 

definite significance. In the Sthananga-sutra 1 it is used not only- 
in the sense of reason, but also as a synonym for valid knowledge 
(Pramatya) and inference (Anumana). Hetu as identical with valid 
knowledge (Pramana) is stated to be of four kinds, viz. : — : 

(1) knowledge derived from perception (Pratyaksa ) ; 

(2) knowledge derived from inference (Anumana ) ; 

(3) knowledge derived through comparison (Upamdna) ; and 

(4) knowledge derived from verbal testimony or reliable autho- 

rity (Agama). 

When Hetu is used in the sense of inference (Anumana)> it is 
classified according to the following types : — 

(1) This is, because that is: 'there is a fire, because there is 

smoke. 

(2) This is not , because that is : It is not cold, because there is 

a fire. 

( ) This is, because that is ?iot : If is cold here, because there 
is no fire. 

(4) This is not , because that is not : There is no AimAapd tree 
here, because there are no trees at all. 


In the Sutrakrtanga * there is mention of vitarka (in Prakrta : 

0 1A . _ , A vii/akka) in the sense of speculation, tarka 
So veral.terms of debate. , , 7 , . . r e 

(in Prakrta: takka) in the sense of reason- 
ing or debate, paksa (in Prakrta: pakkha) in the sense of a party, 
and chala in the sense of quibble. 


1 ?f SfTVT 

?f 

it w nfm ?r i 
qr nrfkj ft 

nrfiq ft m n 

(Bhagavati-sutra, p. .‘J36 ; and Sthananga-sutra, pp. 309-310, published by 
Dhanapat Singh and printed in Calcutta). 

2 ®r fiw jrilto. t i 

^ v.ii in 

f*«wrftr, *rt <rw*ifw 
wtt ^ fV n n 

^ «i*t ii n 

(Sutrakctanga, p. 02, published by Dhanapat Singh, Calcutta). 
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In the Sthanafiga-stitra 1 an example, called in Prakrta mia (in 
Sanskrit jnata ), is divided into four kinds, 
example! 8 km lS ° f viz * aharana, a complete example which 

bears similarity to the thing exemplified 
in all respects, (2) aharana-taddesa , a limited example which bears 
similarity to the thing exemplified only in respect of a part, (3) 
dhara na-taddosa , a defective example, and (4) upanydsopanaya, an 
anecdote used as an example. 


In the Sthananga-satra* the following are enumerated as ex- 
pedients in a hostile debate or debate a Vou- 
(vivMa) U ° nt * m a flebat ° trance. (1) Asakkaitld, taking some time 
1 in making oneself ready, (2) ussakkaittd , 

gaining enthusiasm after the enjoyment of leisure, (3) anulomaitta, 
propitiating the authorities or making them favourable, (4) prati- 
lomaittd } making the authorities hostile (against one’s respondent), 
(5) bhaittd , serving the authorities, (6) bheyaitld , creating divisions. 

In the Sthanariga-sutra 3 the following are enumerated as the 


defects (do*a) of a debate : — 


(1) Taj)dta-dosa , the defect arising from a disputant being 

f x , agitated in mind, (2) matibhahna-dosa , the 

The detects of a debate. , . . 2 ' ' ,, . ./ * ’ .. 

defect arising from the failure of his 

memory, ( 3 ) pra<dslr-dom , the defect arising from the authorities, 
e.g. the president or the members, showing partiality, (4) pari- 
harar^a-do.sa , avoidance of the charges brought by a disputant, 
(5) laksana-dosa , the defect of definition [which may be to > wide, 
too narrow or altogether incomprehensible), (6) kdrana-dosa , the 
defect of arguing, (7) hetu-dosa , committing fallacies, (8) samkra- 
mana-dosa , diversion to other subjects, (9) nigraha-dosa , the de- 
fect of understanding, and ( 10 ) vastu-dosa , the defect of the sub- 
ject (of debate). 


(Sthanaiiga-sutra, p. 300, published by Dhanapat Singh, Calcutta). 

* vwit ?r srer, trfWtsorr, 

(SthSnar/ga-sutra, p. 421, published by Dhanapat Singh, Calcutta)* 

3 m qftqrc«i<0^, 

(Sthananga-sutra, p. 560, published by Dhanapat Singh, Calcutta). 



CHAPTER IT. 

Early Jaina writers on Logic. 

Bhadrabahu the Senior (circa 433-357 B.C.). 

Bhadrabahu the Junior (circa 375 A.D. or 450-520 A.D.). 

Though we come across some technical terms of Ancient Logic 
in the canonical scriptures of the Jainas, yet we have no proof 
that the Jainas undertook at that stage to write any regular work 
on logic. The early Jaina writers who discussed definite prob- 
lems of logic, were Bhadrabahu and Umasvati. An elaborate 
discussion of certain principles of logic is found in a Prakrta com- 
mentary on the D isa-vaikalika sutra, called Dasavaikalika-nir 
yukti. This commentary was the work of one Bhadrabahu 1 of 
the Praclna Gotra. For 45 years this sage lived the ordinary life 
of the world; 17 years he passed in the performance of religious 
vows ( Vralas ) ; and for 14 years he was acknowledged by the 
Jainas to be the foremost man of his age (Yuga pradhana)} He 
was a Srutakevalin , 6 that is, one versed in the 14 Purvas of the 
Drstivada. 

The above-mentioned incidents are generally accepted as facts 
in the life of the author of the commentary. There is, however, 
some doubt as to the time in which he lived. 4 According to the 
records 5 of the Svetdmbaras he was born in 433 R.C. and died in 
357 B.C. The Dlgambaras maintain there were two Bhadrabahus ; 
that the first ( Bhadrabahu the senior) lived to 162 years from the 


1 For particulars vide Dr. J. Jvlatt’s Khnrataintgacoha -pattavall in the Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. XL, Sept. 1882, p. 247 ; Weber [T, p. 999 ; Peterson’s 4th Report 
on Sanskrit MSS., p. lxxxiv; and Dr. H. Jacobi’s edition of the Kalpasutra, Intro 
duction, pp. 11-15. Bhadrabahu (senior) seems to have lived between 380 B.C. 
and 314 B.O., if he was really a contemporary of King Candra Gupta (Maurya), but 
about 375 A.D. if he lived at the time of Candra Gupta II, called V ikramad itya , of 
th© Gupta dynasty. 

2 In the Vicftra-ratna-samgraha by Jayasoma-suri noticed by Peterson in his 
3rd Report on Sanskrit MSS., pp. 307 -308, Bhadrabahu is included among the 
Yuga-pravaras or Yuga-pradhanas. 

3 For further particulars about this title see R. G. Bhandarkar’s Report, 1883- 
84, p. 122. 

4 In Weber II, p. 999, in which tho Gdrvavali-sutra of MahopadhySya Dhar- 
masagaragani is noticed, we road of Sambhutivijaya and Bhadrabahu “ Ubhau-pi 
saa thapa ttadharau. ’ ’ 

6 

(•) ftrsra i 
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nirvaiia of Mahavira, that is, up to 365 B.C. , and that the second 1 
(Bhadrabahu the junior) to 5 1 5 years from the nirvana of Mahavira, 
tljafc is, up to 12 B.C. They do not state definitely which of these 
Bhadrabahus was the author of the DaSavaikalfka-niryukti, but 
they hold the view that the second was the author of several of 
the existing Jaina works. The Svetdmabara records do not contain 
any mention of the second Bhadrabahu, but in the Rsimandala- 
prakarana-vrtti * and Kalpa-sutra-subodhika-vrtti/ two commen- 
taries of the Svetdmbaras , and in the Caturviihsati prabandha, it is 
stated that Bhadrabahu lived in the south in Pratisthana and was a 
brother of Varahamihira. Now Varahamihira is popularly believed 
to have lived in the first century B.C. It is possible therefore, even 
according to the Svetdmbaras , that the Dasavaikalika-niryukti was 
the work of a commentator who, if we rely on popular belief, lived 
about the time of the opening of the Christian era. As a fact 
Bhadrabahu could not have lived much earlier than 500 A.D. if 
he was a brother of Varahamihira. 

From the confusing traditions preserved by the Jainas, it 
may be concluded that Bhadrabahu lived in the reign of Candra 
Gupta II, called Vikramaditya, about 375 A.D. 

Whatever was his date, the author of the Dasavaikalika-nir- 
yukti wrote commentaries (niryuktis) on the following Jaina scrip- 
tures : — Avasyaka-siitra, Uttaradhyayana-sutra, Acaranga-sutra, 
Sutra-krtanga-sutra, Dasasruta-skandha-sutra, Kulpa-sutra, 
Vyavahara-sutra, Surya-prajnapti-sutra, and Rsibhasita-sutra. 

7. BhadrabJvhu’s Syllogism. 

Bhadrabahu did not set himself to analyse knowledge with 
the object of evolving a system of logic. His object was to illus- 

il II 

(Gurvavali by Munisundara-suri published in t.hc Jaina Yn^ovijaya-granthamSla 
of Benares, p. 4). 

1 Vide the Sarasvatl-gaccha-pattavali in the Indian Antiquary, October 1891, 
and March 1892. 

2 Vide Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar’s Reports on Sanskrit MSS. during 1883-84, 
p. 138. Bhadrabahu must have lived as late as tho 6th century A.D., if he was 
really a brother of that Varahamihira who was one of the nine Gems at the court of 
Vikramaditya. Munis Dharmavijaya and Indravijava maintain that Bhadrabahu’s 
brother was not the same Varahamihira that adorned the court of Vikramaditya. 

3 wxfani* i wprTrrcroiii w 

(Kalpa-sutra-subodhikavftti printed in Bombay). 
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trate the truth of oertain principles of the Jaina religion. To do 
this, he, in his DaSavaikalika-niryukti, 1 elaborated a syllogism 
consisting of ten parts ( damvayava-valcya ), and then demonstrated 
how the religious principles of Jainism satisfied the conditions *of 
this syllogism. 

The following is an example : — 

(1) The proposition ( Pratijnd ), — “to refrain from taking life 

The Syllogism of ten parts. the greatest of virtues.” 

(2) The limitation of the proposition (Pratijnd-vibhakti ) — “to 
refrain from taking life is the greatest of virtues, according to the 
Jaina Tirthankaras.” 

(3) The reason (Hetu ), — “to refrain from taking life is the 
greatest of virtues, because those who so refrain are loved by the 
gods and to do them honour is an act of merit for men.” 

(4) The limitation of the reason (Hctu-vibhakti ) , — “none but 
those who refrain from taking life are allowed to reside in the 
highest place of virtue.” 

(5) The counter-proposition ( Vipakm ), — “ but those who des- 
pise the Jaina Tirthankaras and take life are said to be loved by 
the gods, and men regard doing them honour as an act of merit. 
Again, those who take life in sacrifices arc said to be residing in 
the highest place of virtue. Men, for instance, salute their fathers- 
in-law as an act of virtue, even though the latter despise the 
Jaina Tirthankaras and habitually take life. Moreover, those 
who perform animal sacrifies are said to be beloved of the gods.” 

(6) The opposition to the counter-proposition (Vipaksapra- 
tisedha ), — “those who take life as forbidden by the Jaina Tirtha- 
nkaras do not deserve honour, and they are certainly not loved by 


f<Pft fwnnir ^ ii ii 

( Do6r vnika 1 ika-ni rv uki i , p. 74, published under the patronage of Dhanapat 
Singh by the Nirnaya Sagara Press, Bombay ; and Dr. E. Leuiiumn’s edition of 
Da^avaikfilika-niryukti, p. 649). 

. The Jainas characterise a syllogism of ten parts as the best (uttama) , a syllo 
gism of five parts as the mediocre (madhyama) , and a syllogism of two parts as 
the worst (jaghanya). Candra Prabha Suri (1102 A.D.) observes:— 


anrarr qujin, i 

_ (NyaySvatara-vivftion verse 20 of Nyayavatara, p. 8, edited by Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhu8ana, Calcutta). Similarly Ratnaprabha Suri (1181 A.D.) says: — 


tohw i ito 'STjstf TCrafynint tww i 

3 i aitrsj s*r: qrvarapftqarro i 

(SySd-vBda-ratna-kiia-vatarik5, p. 20, Chap. IU, edited by Hara Govind Das 
and Beehar Das in the YaSovijaya Series, Benares). 
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the gods. It is as likely that fire will be cold as that they will be 
loved by the gods or to do them honour will be regarded by men 
as an act of merit. Buddha, Kapila and others, though really not 
fit to be worshipped, were honoured for their miraculous sayings, 
but the J aina Tirthankaras are honoured because they speak abso- 
lute truth.” 

(7) . An instance or example ( Drstdnta ), — “the Arhats and 
Sadhus do not even cook food, lest in so doing they should take 
life. They depend on householders for their meals.” 

(8) Questioning the validity of the instance or example 
( Asahka ), — “the food which the householders cook is as much 
for the Arhats and Sadhus as for themselves. If, therefore, any 
insects are destroyed in the fire, the Arhats and Sadhus must 
share in the householders’ sin Thus the instance cited is not 
convincing.” 

(9) The meeting of the question ( Awinka-pratisedha ), — “the 
Arhats and Sadhus go to householders for their food without 
giving notice and not at fixed hours. How, therefore, can it be 
said that the householders cooked food for the Arhats and 
Sadhus ? Thus the sin, if any, is not shared by the Arhats and 
Sadhus .” 

(10) Conclusion ( Nigamana ), — “ to refrain from taking life is 
therefore the best of virtues, for those who so refrain are loved by 
the gods, and to do them honour is an act of merit for men.” 

8. Bhadrabahu’s Explanation of Syadvada, 

Bhadrabahu in his Stltra- krtanga niryukti 1 mentions another 
principle of the Jaina Logic called Syadvada 
byat'Y aua. (Syat “may be” and Vada “assertion,” or 

the assertion of possibilities) or Saptabhahgl-naya (the sevenfold 
paralogism). 

The Syadvada* is set forth as follows : — (1) May be, it is, (2) 
may be, it is not, (3) may be, it is and it is not, (4) may be, it 


1 

^ ttc; ^r^tfrr i 
wft 

^ h ^ * » 

(Sutra-kptShga-niryukti, skandha I, adhyfiya 12, p. 448, edited by Bhira Singh 
M&nak and printed in the Nirnaya Sagara Press, Bombay). 

Cf. SthanSriga-sutra, p. 316, published by Dhanapat Singh, Benares edition. 

* Cf. Sarvadar6ana-samgraha, translated by Cowell and Gough, p. 65. For full 
particulars about Syftdvada or Sap tab ha iigi -nay a vide Saptabhangl-taranginl by 
Vimala DSea printed in Bombay. 
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is indescribable, (5) may be, it is and yet is indescribable, (6) may 
be, it is not and it is also indescribable, (7) may be, it is and it is 
not and it is also indescribable. 

9. Umasvati 
(1-85 A.D.). 

Jaina philosophy recognises seven categories, viz. (l)’the soul 
(, Jlva), (2) the soul-less ( Ajlva ), (3) action 
soim Tattvarthadhlgama (JTsram), (4) bondage ( Bandha ), (5) re- 
straint (Sarfbvara) , (6) destruction of the 
consequences of action ( Nirjara ), and (7) release or salvation 
(Molcsa). According to the Tattvarthadhigama-sutra 1 which with 
a Bhdsya or commentary was composed by one Umasvati, these 
categories can be comprehended only by Pramdna , the means of 
valid knowledge and by Naya, the method of comprehending things 
from particular standpoints. 

Umasvati is better known as Vacaka-sramana : he was 
_ also called Nagaravaeaka, this title being 

nasvs i ,> ! probably a reference to his Sakha (spiritual 

genealogy). The Hindu philosopher Madhavacarya calls him 
Umasvati-vacakacarya. 2 He lived for 84 years, 8 months, and 6 
days and ascended heaven in Saiiivat 142, i.c. in 85 A.D. In the 
Tattvarthadhigama-sutra Umasvati gives the following account 3 
of himself: — He was born in a village called Nyagrodhika, but he 
wrote the Tattvarthadhigama-sutra in Patliputra or Kusumapura 
(modern Patna). He belonged to the Kaubhisanin-gotra. His 
father was Svati and he was consequently sometimes called Svati- 


1 There are commentaries on the Tattvarthadhigama-sutra by Pujyapada 
Svarnin called Sarvftrtha-siddhi, by Akalahkadeva called TattvSrtha-vartikalahkara, 
etc., which will be mentioned later. 

2 Vide Sarvadar6ana-samgraha, chapter on Jaina darfiana. 

n « « 

rTwruffwin® mwjii * n 

(Tattvarthadhigama-sutra, chap. X, p. 233, edited by Mody Keshavlal Prom- 
chand in the Bibliotheca Indica series, Calcutta). 

A similar account is found in the commentary on the Tattv§rth5dhigama-sutra 
by Siddhasenagapi. This account is mentioned by Peterson in his 4th Report on 
Sanskrit Manuscripts, p. xvi. 

For further particulars about Umaevati see Peterson’s 4th Report on Sanskrit 
Manuscripts, p. xvi, where he observes that in the Digambara Pattftvall published 
by Dr. Hoemle in the Indian Antiquary, XX, p. 341, Umasv&min (probably the 
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tanaya. H© was also known as Vatsi-suta, because his mother 
was Uma of the Vatsagotra. In the Tlrthakalpa of Jinaprabha- 
suri, it is stated that Umasvati was the author of 500 Sanskrit pra- 
karanas (treatises). He is said to have belonged to the Svetdm- 
bara sect, though it is probable that the distinction between that 
sect and the Digambaras had not in his time come into existence. 

10. Umasvati’s Doctrine of Pramana (Rroirr Knowledge). 

Tn the Tattvarthadhigama-sutra Pramana fluctuates between 
the meanings of valid knowledge and the 
Par ok sa, indirect know- me ans of valid knowledge. In its former 

direct knowledge. sense Pramana , according to tins Sutra, is 

of two kinds : (1) Parokxa, indirect know- 
ledge, which is acquired by the soul through external agencies 
such as the organs of sense, and (2) Pratyaksa , direct knowledge, 
which is acquired by the soul without .the intervention of external 
agencies. Paroksa , indirect knowledge, includes mati 1 and sruta , 
for these are acquired by the soul through the medium of the 
senses and the mind. Knowledge which is attained by Yoga (con- 
centration) in its three stages of avadhi , manahparyaya and kevala 
— is a species of Pratyaksa , direct knowledge, because it is acquired 
by the soul not through the medium of the senses. 

Umasvati contends 2 that inference (. Anumdna ), comparison 


same as Umfisv&ti) is included as the sixth Digambara Suri of the Sarasvatl-gaocha, 
between Ivnndakunda and Lull Scary a II. According to Dr. Hoernle (vide “ Two 
Pattavalis of the Sarasvatigacoha ** by Dr. Hoernle in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. 
XX, October 1891, p. 351) the date of Uinasvaiiiin’s accession is 44 A.D. , and he 
lived for 84 years, 8 months and 0 days. Dr. Hoernle adds, the Kasthasamgha 
arose in the time of UmasvSiniu. 

Umasvati’s Tattvarthadhigama-sutra with his bhasya, together with Puja-pra 
karana, Jambudvlpa-samasa and Pra4amarati, has been published by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Calcutta, in one volume, which ends thus: — 

(Jambudvipa-samasa, p. 38, published as Appendix C to the Tattvarbha- 
dhigama- sutra in the Bibliotheca Indica series). 

The Tattvarthadhigama-sutra has been translated into English by Mr. J. L. 
J aini of Indore. 

* Mati is knowledge of existing things acquired through the senses and the 
mind. 

S'ruta is knowledge of things (past, present and future) acquired through 
reasoning and study. 

Avadhi is knowledge of things beyond the range of our perception. 

Manahparyaya is knowledge dorived from reading the thoughts of others. 

Kevala is unobstructed, unconditional and absolute knowledge. 

2 In the bhfoya on aphorism 12, of Chapter 1 of the Tattvarthadhigama-sutra, 
Umasvati observes : — 

^ 

s * (Tattvarthadliigama-sutra, p. 15). 
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(Upamana), verbal testimony or reliable authority ( Agama ), pre- 
sumption ( Arthapatti ), probability ( Sambhava ), and non-existence 
( Abhava ), are not separate sources of valid knowledge : he includes 
them under Paroksa (indirect knowledge). According to his 
theory the majority of them are the result of the contact of the 
senses with the objects which they apprehend ; and some of them 
are not sources of valid knowledge at all. 

It is interesting to note that according to Umasvati and the 
earlier Jaina philosophers all sense-perceptions (visual perception, 
auditory perception, etc.) arc indirect apprehensions, inasmuch as 
the soul acquires them not of itself but through the medium of 
the senses. The words Paroksa and Pratyakm are thus used by 
those authors in senses quite opposite to those which they bear 
in Brahmanic logic and in the later Jaina Logic. 1 


11. Umasv ati’s Explanation of Naya (the Mood of 
Statements). 

In the Tattvarthadhigama-sutra, Naya * is described as the 
method by which things are comprehended 
Naya. the method of from particular standpoints It is of five 
statements S ° r m °° d ° f kinds:— (1) Naigama , the non-distinguished 

or non-analytical, (2) 8 "amgraha, the col- 
lective, (3) Vyavahara , the practical, (4) Rju-sutra , the straight or 
immediate, (5) Sabda , the verbal or nominal. 

Naigama , the non-analvtical, is the method by which an ob- 
. ject is regarded as possessing both general 

x aigama. and specific properties, no distinction being 

made between them. For instance, when you use the word 
“bamboo,” you are indicating a number of properties some of 
which are peculiar to the bamboo, while others are possessed by 
it in common with other trees. You do not distinguish between 
these two classes of properties. 


In his bhasya on 1 — 6 of the Tattvarthadhigama-sGtra, UmSsvati observes: — 

I (Tattvarthadhigama-sutra, p. 9). 

In his bhasya on 1 — 35 he mentions the four Pramanas thus: — 

^ *r 

flrafiwiwt *f>r n (TattvSrthadhigama-sutra, p. 35). 

These four kinds of Pramuna seem to refer to those in the Nyaya-Sutra of the 
Hindu logician Aksapada. But the same four kinds are also referred to as sub- 
divisions of Hetu in the SthSnahga Sutra of the Jainas, p. 309, published by 
Dhanapat Singh and printed in Calcutta. 

1 Here Paroksa stands for sarhvyavaharika pratyaksa while Pratyaksa for para- 
morthika pratyaksa ( vide PramSna-naya-tattvalokalahkftra, chapter II). 

* *t*jp n t n 

(Tattv firthSdhigama-sutra, p. 32). 
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Vayavahara. 


Ri u-sutra. 


Samgraha , the collective, is the method which takes into con- 
Sam ralia sideration generic properties only, ignoring 

' air% a particular properties. 

Vyavahara , the practical, is the method which takes into con- 
sideration the particular only. The gene- 
ral without the particular is a nonentity. 
Tf you ask a person to bring you a plant, he must bring you a 
particular plant, he can not bring plant in general. 

Rju- sutra , the straight or immediate, is the method which 
considers a thing as it exists at the mo- 
ment, without any reference to its past or 
its future. It is vain to ponder over a thin / as it was in the past 
or as it will be in the future. All practical purposes arc served 
by considering the thing itself as it exists at the present moment. 
For instance, a man who in a previous birth was my son is now 
born as a prince, but he is of no practical use to me now. The 
method of R jus (Ur a recognises the entity itself ( bhava ), but does 
not consider its name (ndma) or image ( sthdpand ), or the causes 
which constituted it ( dravya ). The fact that a cowherd is called 
Ind.ra does not make him lord of the heavens. An image of a 
king can not perform the functions of the king. The causes, which 
exist in me now and will necessitate my being born hereafter with 
a different body, can not enable me to enjoy that body now. 

Sabda, 1 the verbal, is the method of correct nomenclature. It 
is of three kinds, viz. Sdmprata . the suit* 

. able, Samabhirndha , the subtle, and Evam - 
bhnta , the # such-like. In Sanskrit a jar is called ghata , kumbha or 
kalasa , and these are synonymous terms. Sdmprata consists in 
using a word in its conventional sense, even if that sense is not 
justified by its derivation. For example the word “ Satru , M ac- 
cording to its derivation, means “destroyer,” but its conventional 
meaning is “enemy.” Samabhirndha consists in making nice dis- 
tinctions between synonyms, selecting in each case the word 
which on etymological grounds is the most appropriate. Evam - 
bhnta consists in applying to things such names only as their 
actual condition justifies. Thus a man should not be called 
Sakra (strong), unless he actually possesses the Sakti (strength) 
which the name implies. 


1 UmSsvfiti in his bhasya on 1-35 observes : — 

(Tattvftrthadhigaina-sutra, p. 32). 



CHAPTER III. 

Jaina writers on Systematic Logic. 


12. The Written Records of the Jain as . 
(COMMENCING FROM 453 A.D.). 

The teachings of Mahavlra as contained in the Jaina Agamas 

. . . , are said to have been handed down by 

Historical period. P . TT - 

memory for several centuries until in Vira 

Saravat 980 or A.D. 453, they were eodified in writing by De- 

vardhi Gani, 1 otherwise known as Ksama^ramana, at a council 

held at Valabhi (near Bhavanagara in Guzerat). According to 

this theory the authentic history of the Jaina literature commences 

from 453 A.D., and all that preceded that period is to be regarded 

as merely traditional. 


13. Systematic’ Jaina Logtc. 

During the era of tradition there existed no systematic Jaina 
treatise on Logic, its principles being included in the works on 
metaphysics and religion. With the commencement of the his- 
torical period in 453 A.D. there grew up, among the Jainas of 
both the Svetambara and Digambara sects, a band of scholars who 
devoted themselves to the study of logic with great interest and 
enthusiasm. They wrote treatises on logic the rules of which 
clashed neither with the religious dogmas of the Brahmanas nor 
with those of the Buddhists and Jainas. These treatises, along 
with the similar works of the Buddhists, contributed to the forma- 
tion of the Mediaeval School of Indian Logic. 


1 Vide Dr. Klatt’s Pattavall of the Kharatamgaccha in the Indian Antiquary, 
Sept. 1882, Vol. XI, p. 247 ; and Dr. Jacobi’s Kalpasutra, Introduction, p. 16. See 
also Vina>a Vijaya Gani’s commentary on the Kalpasutra which quotes the follow- 
ing text : — 

3^ 'STTIH I 

*r*re«i TptTra n x n 

(Sukliabodhika-tika to Kalpasutra, p 433, printed in Kathiwar by Hira Lai 
Haihsaraja). 

In Devardhi Gani's redaction of the Kalpasutra (vide Dr. Jacobi’s edition of 
the Kalpasutra, p. 67) we read: — 

Samanassa bhagavao MahSvirassa java savva- dukkha-ppahlnassa navavasasa- 
yaim vikkarbtaich dasamassa ya vasa-sayassa, avam as! ime samvacchare kfils 
gacchai iti (148). 
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14. SlDDHASENA DiVAKARA alias KSAPANAKA 
(ABOUT 480—550 A. I).). 


• The first Jaina writer on systematic logic was Siddhasena 
Divakara. It was he who for the first time laid the foundation 
of a science called Logic among the Jainas by compiling a treatise 
called Ny ayavatara 1 in thirty- two short stanzas. 


Siddhasena Divakara is also famous as the author of the Sam- 
matitarka-sfitra which is a work in Prakrta on general philosophy 
containing an elaborate discussion on the principles of logic. 
This author, who belonged to the Svetambara sect, has been men- 
tioned by Pradyumna Suri in his Vicara-sara-prakarana * and 
by Jina Sena Suri in the Adipurana dated 783 A.D. 

Siddhasena, who was a pupil of Vrddha-vadisuri, received the 
, name of Kumuda-candra 8 at the time of 

Siddhasena s date. , . . . . , . , . . . , 

ordination He is said to have split, bv 

the efficacy of his prayers, the Linga, the Brahmanical symbol of 

Rudra, in the temple of Mahakala at Uj jay ini, and to have called 

forth an image of Parsvanatha by reciting his Kalyana mandira- 

stava. He is believed by Jainas to have converted Vikramaditya 

to Jainism 470 years after the nirvana of Mahavlra, that is, in 

57 B.C.* 


But Vikramaditya of UjjainI does not seem to be so old, as 
he has been identified by scholars with YaSodharma Deva, king 
of Malwa, who, on the authority of Alberuni, defeated the Huns 
at Korur in 533 A.D. This view of scholars agrees well with the 
statement of the Chinese pilgrim Hwen-thsang, who visited India 
in 629 A.D and says that a very powerful king, presumably 
Vikramaditya, reigned at UjjainI 60 years before his arrival there. 6 
Moreover, Varahamihira, who was one of the nine Gems at the 
court of Vikramaditya, is known to have lived between 505 A.D. 


1 Vide No. 741 in the list of MSS. purchased for the Bombay Government as 
noticed by Peterson in his 5t.h Report, p. 280. A manuscript of the Nynyavatara 
with Vivrti was procured for me from Bhavanagara, Bombay, by Muni Dharina- 
vijaya and his pupil 6ri Tndravijaya. The NySva-vatSra wit h commentary and trans- 
lation edited by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana is availablo in Calcutta and Arrah. 

w -.w n ii 

(VicBra-snra-prakarana, noticed by Peterson in his 3rd Report, p. 272). 

6 Cf. Prabhavakacaritra VIIT, V. 57. 

* For other particulars about Siddhasena Divakara see Dr. Ivlatt’s Pattavall 
of the Kharataragaceha in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, Sept. 188’, p.247. 
Vide also Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar’s roport on Sanskrit MSS , during 1883-84, pp. 118, 
140. Also the Prabandha-eintamanni translated by Mr. Tawney in the Bibliotheca 
Indica series of Calcutta, pp. 10-14. 

6 Vide Beal's Buddhist Records, Vol. II, p. 261. 
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and 587 A.D. 1 Tt is therefore very probable that Vikramaditya 
and his contemporary Si Idhasena Divakara lived at Ujjainl about 
530 A.D. I am inclined to believe that Siddhasena was no other 
than Ksapanaka * (a Jaina sage) who is traditionally known to the 
Hindus to have been one of the nine Gems that adorned the court 
of Vikramaditya. 

Siddhasena Divakara seems to have been a senior .contem- 
porary of Jinabhadra Gani Ksama&ramana (484-588 A.D.) who 
criticises DvatrimSat-dvatrimsika of which the Nyayavatara is a 
part. 

15. Stddhas ena’s Nyayavatara. 

The Nyayavatara written in Sanskrit verse gives an exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of Pramdna (sources of valid knowledge) and 
Naya (the method of comprehending things from particular stand- 
points) . 

P rama n a — Ri gh t K n owl edge . 

Pramana is right knowledge which illumines itself as well as 
. other things without any obstruction. It 

erception. j s n f two kinds : ( 1 ) direct valid knowledge 

or perception (Pratyakm) and (2) indirect valid knowledge (Pa- 
roksa). Direct valid knowledge (Pratyak.w) is two-fold : (1) prac- 
tical (V ydvahdrika) which is the knowledge acquired bv the soul 


1 Varfihamihira chose 6a ka 4 27 or A.D. 505 as the initial year of his astronomi- 
cal calculation, showing thereby that lie lived about that time: 

f^grsir n « « 

(Pafieasiddh&ntika, chap. 1, edited by Dr. G. Thibaut and Sudhakara Dvivedi). 

Vide also Dr. ThibautVs Introduction to the Panoasiddhantika, p. xxx. 

2 The nine Gems are : — 

T5r<rnr*fhFn:ftr*; 

Twtfsr I fanr«w n 

( J yotirvidftbliarana). 

In the Paficatantra and other Brahmanic Sanskrit works as well as in the 
AvadSnakalpalatS and other Buddhist Sanskrit works the Jaina ascetics are nick- 
named as Ksapanaka : 

wr*3if«i?r i 

rrw ’fBfwm tffl wfic wfjftr i 
*1* sill's wrwnf n «? n 

(Avadanakalpalatfi, JyotiskftvadSna). 
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through the five senses (the eye, ear, nose, tongue and touch) 
and the mind (Manas), and (2) transcendental (Pdramarthika) 
which is the infinite knowledge that comes from the perfect en- 
lightenment of the soul: it is called Kevala or absolute know- 
ledge. 


Indirect valid knowledge (Paroksa) is also of two kinds: (1) 
. .• .. inference (Anumana) and (2) verbal testi- 

mony (Saoda). Verbal testimony is the 
knowledge derived from the words of reliable persons including 
knowledge from scripture. Suppose a young man coming to the 
side of a river cannot ascertain whether the river is fordable or 


not, and immediately an old experienced man of the locality, who 
has no enmity against him, comes and tolls him that the river is 
easily fordable: the word of the old man is to be accepted as a 
source of valid knowledge called personal testimony or Laukika 
&abda. Scripture is also a source of valid knowledge for it lays down 
injunctions on matters which baffle perception and inference: for 
instance, it teaches that misery is the consequence of vice. Know- 


ledge derived from this source is called scriptural testimony or 
Sdslraja Sabda. Scripture is defined as that which was first cog- 
nised or composed by a competent person, which is not sujh as to 
be passed over by others, which is not incompatible with the truths 
derived from perception . which imparts true instruction and which 
is profitable to all men and is preventive of the evil path. 1 


Inference ( Anumana ) is the correct knowledge of the major 
T ,, term (Sfidhya) derived through the middle 

Iniorciict?. ' / vv 

term (Hetu y reason, or Libya , sign) which 
is inseparably connected with it. It is of two kinds : (1) inference 
for one’s own self ( Svdrthanuw/ina ) and (2) inference for the sake 
of others (Pardrthdnumana ) . 


The first kind is the inference deduced in one’s own mind 
after having made repeated observations. A man by. repeated 
observations in the kitchen and elsewhere forms the conclusion in 
his mind that fire is always an antecedent of smoke. Afterwards, 
he is not certain whether a hill which he sees has fire on it or not. 
But, noticing smoke, he at once brings to mind the inseparable 
connection between fire and smoke, and concludes that there must 
be fire on the hill. This is the inference for one’s own self. 


If the inference is communicated to others through words, it 


(Vers© 9, NyayBvatSra). 
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is oalled an inference for the sake of others. A type of this kind 
of inference is as follows : — 


(1) The hill (minor term or Paksa) is full of fire (major term 01 

Sddhya) ; 

(2) because it is full of smoke (middle term or Hetu ) ; 

(3) whatever is full of smoke is full of fire, as, e.g. a kitchen 

(example or Drstanta ) ; 

(4) so is this hill full of smoke (application or Upanaya): 

(5) therefore this hill is full of fire (conclusion or Nigamana ). 


In a proposition the subject is the minor term (Paksa) and 

^ . the predicate the major term (Sadhya). 

Terms of a syllogism. £ . , . . , ... . . , 

The minor term is that with which the 

connection of the major term is to be shown. In the propositior 

“the hill is full of fire,” the hill is the minor term and fire majoi 

term. The middle term ( Hetu ) is defined as that which cannof 

occur otherwise than in connection with the major term. Thin 

in the proposition : “ the hill is full of fire because it is full ol 

smoke,” smoke is the middle term which cannot arise from anj 

other thihg than fire which is the major term. The example 

(Drstanta) is a familiar case which assures the connection betwcei 

the major term and the middle term. It is of two kinds. (I 

homogeneous or affirmative (Sadharmya) , such as “the hill is ful 

of fire because it is full of smoke, as a kitchen ,” and (2) hetero 

geneous or negative ( V aidharmya) which assures the connectioi 

between the middle term and major term by contrariety, that is 

by showing that the absence of the major term is attended by th< 

absence of the middle term, such as c< where there is no fire ther< 

is no smoke, as in a lake” 


In an inference for the sake of others the minor term (Paksa 
must be explicitly set forth, otherwise the reasoning might b( 
misunderstood by the opponent, e.g. This hill has fire because if 
has smoke. 


This instance, if the minor term is omitted, will assume th< 
following form : — 

Having fire, | Because having smoke. 

Here the opponent might not at once recollect any instance 
in which fire and smoke exist in union, and might mistake a lak< 
for such an instance. In such a case the whole reasoning will b< 
misunderstood. 

If that of which the major term or predicate is affirmed, i 
opposed by evidence, public opinion, one’s own statement, etc. 
we have that which is known as the fallacy of the minor tern 
(Paksdbhdsa) of which there are many varieties. 
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The semblance or fallacy of the minor term {Paksdbhdaa) 
arises when one attributes to it as a proved 
term!* 110168 ° f the mmor fact that which is yet to be proved, or 

which is incapable of being proved, or when 
it is opposed to perception and inference, or inconsistent with 
public opinion or incongruous with one’s own statement, thus : — 

(1) “The jar is corporeal ( paudqalika ) ” — this is a conclusion which 
is yet to* be proved to the opponent. 

(2) “Every thing is momentary” — this is a Saugata conclusion 
which, according to the Jainas, is incapable of being proved. 

(3) “The general particular (samdnya vi&esa) things are without 
parts, are distinct from each other and are like themselves alone ” — 
this is opposed to perception. 

(4) “There is no omniscient being” — this is, according to the 
Jainas, opposed to inference. 

(5) “The sister is to be taken as wife” — this is inconsistent with 
public opinion. 

(6) “All things are non-existent” — this is incongruous with one’s 
own statement. 


Inseparable connection or invariable concomitance ( Vyapti ) is 
T _ , the constant accompaniment of the middle 

Inseparable connection. , , ,, ' x r 

term by the major term. In the inference : 
“this hill is full of fire, because it is full of smoko,” the connec- 
tion between fire and smoke, that is, the constant presence of fire 
with smoke, is called Vyapti or Inseparable Connection. It is of 
two kinds: (1) fntrinsic, and (2) Extrinsic. 

Intrinsic inseparable connection (Antar -vyapti) occurs when 
_ . the minor term ( paksa ), itself as the common 

n tar- vyapti. abode of the middle term {hetu) and the major 

term (sadhya), shows the inseparable connection between them, 
thus : — 

(1) This hill (minor term) is full of fire (major term) : 

(2) because it is full of smoke (middle term). 

Here the inseparable connection between fire and smoke is 
shown by the hill (minor term) in which both of them abide. 

Extrinsic inseparable connection (Bahir-vydpti) occurs when 
. an example ( drstdnta ) from the outside is 

a ur-vyapti. introduced as the common abode of the 

middle term {hetu) and the major term ( sadhya ) to assure the in- 
separable connection between them, thus : — 

(1) This hill is full of fire (major term) ; 

(2) because it is full of smoke (middle term) ; 

(3) as a kitchen (example). 

Here the reference to the kitchen is no essential part of the 
inference, but is introduced from without as a common instance 

12 
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of a place in which fire and smoke exist together, and so it re- 
affirms the inseparable connection between them. 

Some logicians hold that that which is to be proved, that 
is, the major term ( sadhya ), can be established by intrinsic in 
separable connection ( Antar-vyapti) only: hence the extrinsic in- 
separable connection (Bahir vyapti) is superfluous. 

The semblance of reason or fallacy of the middle term (Het 
vabhasa) arises from doubt, misconception 
^Failames of th© middle or n0 n-conception about it (the middle 

term). It is of three kinds : — 

(1) The unproved (Asuldhn) : This is fragrant, because it is a sky 
lotus. 

Here the reason (middle term), viz. the sky-lotus, is unreal. 

(2) The contradictory ( Viruddha ) : “This is fiery, because it is b 
body of water.” 

Here the reason alleged is opposed to what is to be estab- 
lished. 

(3) The uncertain (Anaikdntika) : “ Sound is eternal, because it h 

always audible.” 

Here the reason or middle term is uncertain, because audible- 
ness may or may not be a proof of eternity. 

The fallacy of example (Drs(dntabhdsa) may arise in the 
homogeneous or heterogeneous form, froir 
oul Of Example h ° m0gene a defect in the middle term ( hetu ) or majoi 

1 term ( sadhya ) or both, or from doubl 

about them. 

Fallacies of the homogeneous example ( Sadharmya-drstanta - 
bhdsa) are as follows : — 

(1) Inference is invalid (major term), because it is a source of know 
ledge (middle term), like perception (homogeneous example). 

Here the example involves a defect in the major term (sadhya) 
for perception is not invalid. 

(2) Perception is invalid (major term), because it is a source o ( 
valid knowledge (middle term), like a dream (homogeneous example). 

Here the example involves a defect in the middle term (hetu) 
for the dream is not a source of valid knowledge. 

(3) The omniscient being is not existent (major term), because h< 
is not apprehended by the senses (middle term), like a jar (homogeneous 
example). 

Here the example involves a defect in both the major and 
middle terms (sadhya and hetu), for the jar is both existent and 
apprehended by the senses. 

(4) This persou is devoid of passions (major term), because he h 
mortal (middle term), like the man in the street (homogeneous example). 
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Here the example involves doubt as to the validity of the 
major term, for it is doubtful whether the man in the street is 
devoid of passions. 

(5) This person is mortal (major term), because he is full of pas- 
sions (middle term), like the man in the street (homogeneous example). 

Here the example involves doubt as to the validity of the 
middle term, for it is doubtful whether the man in the street is 
devoid of passions. 

(6) This person is non-omniscAent (major term), because he is full 
of passions (middle term), like the man in the street (homogeneous 
example). 

Here the example involves doubt as to the validity of both 
the major and middle terms, for it is doubtful whether the man 
in the street is full of passions and non-omniscient. 

It is stated in the Nyayavat5ra-vivfti that some unnecessarily lay down three 
other kinds of fallacy of the homogeneous example ( Sddharmyadrstfxntabhasa)* 
viz. : — 

(1) Unconnected (Ananvyaya), such as: This person is full of passions (major 
term), because ho is a speaker (middle term), like a certain man in Mag adha (ex 
ample). 

Here though a certain man in Magadha is both a speaker and full of passions, 
yet there is no inseparable connection between “being a speaker” and “being 
full of passions.” 

(2) Of connection unshown ( A pradarHtanvaya ), such as: — 

Sound is non-eternal (major term), because it is produced (middle term), as a 
jar (oxample). 

Here though there is an inseparable connection between “produced” and 
“ non-eternal,” yet it has not been shown in the proper form as: — 

“ Whatever is produced is non-otornai, as a jar.’’ 

(3) Of invorted connection ( V iparltanvaya) , such as : — 

Sound is non-etornal (major term), because it is produced (middle term). 

Here if the inseparable connection {vijapti) is shown thus — 

“ Whatover is non-eternal is produced as a jar,” instead of — 

“ Whatever is produced is non-eternal as a jar,” the example would involve 
the fallacy of inverted connection. 

Fallacies of the heterogeneous example 
ous exa C mpie f heterogcne " ( Vaidharmyadrstantabhasa) are of six kinds, 

thus : — 

(1) Inference is invalid (major term), because it is a source of 
knowledge (middle term) : whatever is not invalid is not a source of 
knowledge, as a dream (heterogeneous example). 

Here the example involves in the heterogeneous form a defect 
in the major term (< sadhya ), for the dream is really invalid though 
it has been cited as not invalid. 

(2) Perception is non-reflective or nirvikalpaka (major term), be- 
cause it is a source of knowledge (middle term) : whatever is reflective 
or savikalpaka , is not a source of knowledge, as inference (heterogene- 
ous example). 

Here the example involves in the heterogeneous form a 
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defect in the middle term ( sadhana ), for inference is really a source 
of knowledge though it has been cited as not such. 

(3) Sound is eternal and non-eternal (major term), because it is 
an existence (middle term) : whatever is not eternal and non-eternal is 
not an existence, as a Jar (heterogeneous example). 

Here the example involves in the heterogeneous form a de- 
fect in both the major and middle terms (sadhya and Aadhana), 
for the jar is both “ eternal and non-eternal ” and “ an existence.” 

(4) Kapila is not omniscient (major term), because he is not a 
propounder of the four noble truths (middle term) : whoever is omni- 
scient is propounder of the four noble truths, as Buddha (the hetero- 
geneous example). 

Here the example involves in the heterogeneous form a doubt 
as to the validity of the major term (sadhya), for it is doubtful 
whether Buddha was omniscient. 

V* 

(5) This person is untrustworthy (major term), because he is full oj 
passions (middle term) : whoever is trustworthy is not full of passions, 
as Buddha (heterogeneous example). 

Here the example involves doubt as to the validity of the 
middle term (hetu), for it is doubtful whether Buddha is not full 
of passions. 

(G) Kapila is not devoid of passions (major term), because he did 
not give his own flesh to the hungry (middle term) : whoever is devoid of 
passions gives his own flesh to the hungry, as Buddha (heterogeneous 
example). 

Here the example involves doubt as to the validity of both 
the major and middle terms ( sadhya and sadhana ), for it is doubt- 
ful whether Buddha was devoid of passions and gave his own 
flesh to the hungry. 

It is stated in the Nyftyavatara-vivfti that some unnecessarily lay down three 
other kinds of fallacy of the heterogeneous example ( Vaidharmyadrstantdbhasa) , 
viz . — 

(1) Un.separatod {Avyatireki) : This person is not devoid of passions (major 
term), because ho is a speaker (middle term) : whoover is devoid of passions is not 
a speaker, as a piece of stone (heterogeneous example). 

Here, though a piece of stone is both “devoid of passions ” and “ not a 
speaker,” yet there is no invariable separation ( vyatireka vyapti) between “ devoid 
of passions” and “ a speaker.” 

(2) Of separation vinshown {ApradarHtavyatirekd) : 

Sound is non-eternal (major term), because it is produced (middle term) ; as 
ether (example). 

Hero, though there is an invariable separation between “ produced ” and 
“ eternal,” yet it has not been shown in the proper form, such as: “ Whatever is 
non-non-eternal is not produced, e.g. ether.” 

(3) Of contrary separation ( Viparita-vyatireka) : 

Sound is non-eternal (major term), because it is produced (middle term) : what- 
ever is not produced is non-non-eternal, o.g. ether (example). 

Here the example has been put in a contrary way, for the proper form should 
have been: Whatever is non-non-eternal is not produced, e.g. ether.” 
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Refutation ( Dusana ) is the pointing out of defects or fallacies 
Refutation. * n ^ ie s f a f er nents of the opponent in any 

of the forms enumerated above. The sem- 
blance of a refutation ( Dusandbhdsa ) is the contrivance to allege 
defects where there are no defects at all. 

The immediate effect of Pramdna (valid knowledge) is the 
removal of ignorance. The consequence of 
the transcendental perception (Pnramdr- 
thika Pratyaksa Pramdna) is bliss and equa* 
nimity consisting in salvation (Aloksa or final emancipation), 
while that of the other kinds of Pramdna (direct and indirect 
knowledge) is the facility which they afford us to choose the desir- 
able and reject the undesirable things. 


Consequence 

mono. 


of pra 


Naya — the method of descriptions. 

Naya is the method of comprehending things from particular 
, T .. , e standpoints. Thus we may conceive rose 

comprehending tilings either as a flower possessing the attributes 
from particular stand- common to all flowers or as a thing possess- 
pomts ing attributes which are peculiar to the rose 

as distinguished from other flowers. The Naya is of seven kinds : 
naigama , samgraha, vyavahdra, rjusutra , sabda , samabhirudha y and 
evambhuta. 

Knowledge which determines the full meaning of an object 
Syadvada through the employment, in the scriptural 

method, of one-sided nayas , is called Sydd- 
vada-sruta. It is the perfect knowledge of things taken from all 
possible standpoints. Thus a thing may bo, may not be, both 
may or may not be, etc., according as we take it from one or other 
standpoint. 

The soul (Jiva) is the knower, the illuminator of self and non- 
self, doer and enjoyer. It undergoes changes of condition and is 
self-conscious, being different from the earth, water, etc. 

This system of Pramdna and Naya , with which all of us are 
familiar and which serves to perform all practical functions, can- 
not be traced to its beginning or followed to its end. 


10. JINABHADRA Ga^I KSAMA^RAMANA 

(484 — 588 A.D.’). 

Jinabhadra Gani, author of a commentary on the Avasyaka- 
niryukti called Visesavasyaka Bhasya, was born in Samvat 541 or 
484 A.D. He was well known as Ksama6ramana, and continued to 
be pontiff from 528 A.D. to 588 A.D. 1 


• Peterson’s Fourth Report, p. xxxix. 
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1 7. SlDDHASENA Ga^I 
(600 A.D.). 

Siddhasena Gani, who belonged to the Svetambara sect, was 
the author of a commentary on Umasvati’s Tattvarthadhigama- 
sutra called Tattvarthatlka . 1 in which the logical principles of Pra 
mdna (the sources of knowledge), and Naya (the method of com- 
prehending things from particular standpoints), have been fully 
discussed. He was a pupil of Bhasvamin* who was a spiritual 
successor of Simhasuri, himself a disciple of Dinna Gani. Siddha- 
sena Gani 8 is generally believed to have been a contemporary of 
Devardhigani Ksamasramana, who flourished 980 years after Mahii- 
vira, or about 453 A.D. But as he has in his Tattvarthatlka 
quoted Siddhasena Divakara and was posterior to Simhagiri or 
Simhasuri, a contemporary of Vikramaditya, 1 am inclined to sup- 
pose that he lived after 533 A.D. or about 600 A.D. 

18 . Sam a ntabhadra 
(600 A.D.). 

Samantabhadra, who belonged to the Digambara sect of 
Southern India, was famous as the author of a well-known com 
mentary on Umasvati’s Tattvarthadhigama-sutra called Gandha- 
hasti-mahabhasya. The introductory part of this commentary is 
called Devagamastotra * or Aptamimamsa, and is replete with dis- 
cussions of logical principles besides a review of the contemporary 
schools of philosophy including the Advaita Vada. 6 The Aptami- 


1 A palm-ioaf manuscript of the Tattvarthatlka in the tempi© of Snntinatha. 
Cambay, has been noticed by Peterson in his 3rd Report, pp. 83-86. 


(Tattvarthatlka, noticed in Peterson’s 3rd Report, p. 85). 


8 Simhasuri is identified by Peterson with Simhagiri who was a contemporary of 
Vikramaditya. (Peterson’s 4th Report, pp. cxxxi and cxxviii). 


Muni Dharrnavijaya and his pupil Indra-vijaya tell me that Siddhasena Gani 
was a contemporary of Devardhigani KaamS^mmaiia, who flourished 980 years 
after the nirvana of Mahavira. Vide also Uvasagadasao edited by A. F. K. 
Hoernle, Appendix III, page 50. 

* In the P5n<Javapurana Samantabhadra is extolled as the author of the Deva- 
gamastotra : — 

wntf *rrg 

aw; II 

(Pandavapurana, noticed in Peterson’s 4th Report, p. 157). 


arcamt faraim* *«pr*?raii^ a • 

(AptamimamsS, verse 24). 
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mamsa has been cited by the Hindu philosopher Vacaspati Misra 1 
in explaining Sankaracarya’s criticism of the Syadvada doctrine 
in the Vedanta-sutra. 

Samantabhadra, who was styled a Kavi and whose works 
His age were commented on by Vidyananda 2 and 

Prabhacandra, was also the author of the 
Yuktyanu&asana, the Ratnakarandaka (also called Upasakadhya- 
yana), the Svayambhu-stotra, and the Caturvim6ati-jjna~stuti. 
He is mentioned by Jina Sena in the Adipurana composed about 
838 A.D., and is referred to by the Hindu philosopher Kumarila. 8 
Kumarila, a contemporary of the Buddhist logician Dharmakirti, is 
generally held to have lived in the 7th century A.D. Samanta- 
bhadra is supposed to have flourished about 600 A.D. 


1 VScaspati Mi6ra in his Bhamatl-tlka on Sankara’s exposition of the Vedanta 
Sutra, 2-2-33, quotes the following verse: — 

(BhSrnati, Bibliotheca Itulica, p.458). 

The samo verse occurs in the AptamimamsS as follows: — 

faWTOl I < " 8 II 

(MSS. of the AptamlmSmsa , verse 104, borrowed from Mr. Jain Vaidya of 
Jaipur). 

a Vidyfinanda at the closing part of his commentary on the Aptamimamsa 
(called Apta mlmariasalahkfti-tlka astasahasrl) refers to Samantabhadra thus: — 

VI 

* fqHwf^ITSI 

f*^m»STOSl^tSSreftWf II 

(Folio 218, Aptamlrnamsalahkfti-tlka, Govt. Collection, in tho Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, No. 1525). 

Prabhacandra in his commentary on the Ratnakarandaka (or Upasakadhya- 
yana) observes : — 

«anw^TftJnf 

(UpSsakifdhyayana with the commentary of Prabhacandra noticed in Petor 

son’s 4th Report, pp. 137-38). 

* Vide Dr . R. Q. Bhandarkar's Report on Sanskrit MSS. during 1883-84, p. 118, 
and J.B.B.R.A.S., for 1892, p. 227. 
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19. Samantabiiadra’s AptamImAmsX. 

Syad vada . 

Tho Aptamlmamsa consists of 115 stanzas in Sanskrit, divided 
into ten chapters called Paricchedas , in the course of which a full 
exposition of the seven parts of the Syad-vada or Sapta-bhahgi-naya 
has been given. The first and second parts of the doctrine, viz. 
Syad-asti (“may be. it is”), and Syud-vasti (“may be, it is not”), 
have led to a most interesting discussion of the relation between 
asti , that is, bhava or existence, and nasti , that is, abhdva or non- 
existence. 

Non-existence (Abhdva) is divided into four kinds : (1) ante- 

Non-oxistanco. cedent, non- existence (pragabhava) , c.g. a 

lump of clay becomes non-existent as soon 
as a jar is made out of it, so the jar is an antecedent non* existence 
with reference to the lump of clay; (2) subsequent non-existence 
(pradhvamsabhava) , e g. the lump of day is a subsequent non- 
existence with reference to the jar; (3) mutual non-existence 
(anyonydbhdva or anydpoha ), e.g. a jar and a post arc mutually 
non-existent with reference to each other; and (4) absolute non- 
existence (samavdyabhdva or atyantabhava) , e.g. the inanimate is 
not a living object. 

It is observed 1 that, on the supposition of mere existence to 
the entire exclusion of non-existence, things become all-pervading, 
beginningless, endless, indistinguishable and inconceivable. For 
instance, if the antecedent non-existence is denied, action and 
substance become beginningless, while on the denial of the sub- 
sequent non-existence, they become endless, and in the absence of 

vuwrqqji fiwt i 
* wsi h \° n 

ii u II 

«r %*r wnugnni m? ii 
^ r^^TWiSTg^fSirhr^ifflfflr ii u i 
^ ^iftarnr nim m# n 

(Aptamlmamsa, MSS., verses 9-14, lent to me by Mr. Jain Vaidya of Jaipur). 
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mutual non-existence, they become one and all-pervading, while 
on absolute non-existence being denied, they are to be supposed as 
existing always and everywhere. 

In the same way on the supposition of mere non-existence to 
the entire exclusion of existence, it becomes impossible to estab- 
lish or reject anything (since it is non-existent). If on the other 
hand existence and non-existence, which are incompatible with 
each other, are simultaneously ascribed to a thing, it becomes in- 
describable. Therefore the truth is as follows : — 

(1) A thing is existent — from a certain point of view. 

, , . (2) It is non- existent — from another point 

Sevenfold paralogism. ' x 

ot view. 

(3) It is both existent and non-existent in turn — from a third 

point of view. 

(4) It is indescribable (that is. both existent and non-existent 

simultaneously) — from a fourth poiut of view. 

(5) It is existent and indescribable — from a fifth point of view. 

(6) It is non-existent and indescribable — from a sixth point of 

view. 

(7) It is both existent and non-existent and indescribable — from 

a. seventh point of view. 

20. Akalankadeva 
(about 750 AD.). 

Akalanka, otherwise known as Akalankadeva or Akalarikacan- 

His works dra, was a f amous logician who belonged to 

the Digambara sect of Southern India. He 
was designated as a Kavi 1 (poet) — a title of special honour given 
to writers of repute. He wrote a commentary on Samantabhadra’s 
Aptamlmamsa called Asta-satl* which is a most precious work on 
the Jaina philosophy, dealing mainly with logic. Manikyanandi’s 
Pariksamukha-sutra (q.v.) was based on another work on logic, 
called Hyaya-viniscaya, written by Akalanka, to whom the follow- 
ing works are also attributed : Tattvartha-vartika-vyakhyanalan- 
kara f Laghiyastraya, Akalanka-stotra, Svarupa-sambodhana and 
PrayaScitta. Laghusamantabhadra 8 in his Asta-sahasri-visama- 
pada-tatparya-tlka calls Akalanka as Sakala-tarkika-cakra-cuda , * 
marii or “the crest gem of the circle of all logicians.” 


1 For an explanation of the term “ Kavi ” vide G. Bhandarkar’a Report on 
Sanskrit MSS. during 1883-84, pago 122. 

* A manuscript of the AstaAati was kindly supplied to me by Mr. Jain Vaidya 
of Jaipur early in 1907. 

® Vide AstasShasri-visamapada-tatparya-tlka by Laghusamanta-bhadra, noticed 
by Peterson in his 6th Report, p. 217. 
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In the Pandavapurana 1 reference is made to a legend accord- 
ing to which Akalanka was embarrassed in a controversy with a 
Buddhist antagonist. Finding that the antagonist was effectively 
prompted by MayadevI concealed in a jar, Akalanka is said to 
have put an end to that prompting or inspiration by kicking the jar 
over with his foot. 

Akalanka, though mentioned along with Dharmaklrti* as a 
His a logician, flourished at a considerably later 

1 l ^ fc time. He is held to have been a contem- 

porary of Rastrakuta king Subhatunga 3 or Krsnaraja I. As Krsna- 
raja’ s son, Govind II, lived in Saka 705* or 783 A.D., Krsna-raja I, 
and consequently his contemporary Akalanka, must have flourished 
about 750 A. D. 


21. VlDYANANDA 
(ABOUT 800 A.D.). 

Vidyananda, mentioned by the Hindu philosopher Madhava- 
carya, 6 was a Digambara logician of Patall- 
ilH 1 c putra. He was the author of the Apta- 

mlmamsalankrti, otherwise called AstasahasrI, an exhaustive sub- 
commentary on the Aptamlmarhsa, containing an elaborate ex- 
position of various logical principles. Vidyananda, in the opening 
and the closing lines of his AstasahasrI, 6 makes an indirect reference 


tif wfalfl K 

(Pandavapurana, noticed by Peterson in his 4th Report, p. 157). 

fts snr«r% 1 

(Pramana-miraarbsa, by Ilornacandra, noticed by Peterson in his 5th Report, 
p. 148). 

3 Vide K. B. Pathak’s article on “ Bhartfhari and Kumfirila” in the Journal 
of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XVIIT, 1892. 

It is reported that Akalanka and Niskalanka were two sons of Subhatuhga 
whose capital was Manyakheta. ^ubhatunga is another name of Krsnaraja the 
R&strakuta king who reigned in the Deccan between 753-775 A.D. Akalanka for- 
sook his father’s palace and became an ascetic. ( Vide Peterson’s Report II, p. 79). 

* Vide R. G Bhandarkar’s “ Early History of the Deccan,” 2nd edition, p. 78. 

6 Vide the chapter on the Jaina system in the Sarvadar^ana-samgraha trans- 
lated by Cowell and Gough, p. 56. 

® The opening lines of the AstasahasrI are : — 

mmnnTxrfWqfirifWTfrfivIfon « x « 

The closing lines of the AstasahasrI are : — 
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to Samantabhadra and Akalanka respectively, while in chapter X of 
the work he distinctly says that he followed the Asta-§ati of Aka- 
lanka in explaining the Aptamimamsa. Another logical treatise 
called Pramana pariksa is attributed to him. He was also the 
author of the Tattvartha, §loka-vartika and Apta-pariksa. 

He has, in his AstasahasrI, criticised the doctrines of the 
His ago Sariikhya, Yoga, Vaisesika, Advaita, Ml- 

mariisaka and Saugata, Tathagata or Baud- 
dha philosophy; and has mentioned Dignaga, Uddyotakara, 
Dharmaklrti , 1 Prajnakara,* Bhartrhari , 3 Sabarasvami, Prabhakara, 
SureSvara 4 and Kumarila. Vidyananda was otherwise named 
Patra Kesari or Patra Kesari Svami, who has been praised by Jina 


The lines in Chapter X referred to run thus : — 

(AstasahasrI, MSS., Asiatic Society of Bengal). 

1 TOitfflSJT *— 

wen i 

^ v# ' 

(Quoted in AstasahasrI, chap. I). 


WT«pft 3 T 5 i?[ 

(Quoted in AstasahasrI, chap. I). 


2 

»fH: I 

3*r: «ms « 

(Quoted in AstasahasrI, chap. I). 


This extract may be an interpolation, or else this Prajfiakara must bo different 
from tho Buddhist logician Prajfiakara Gupta to he mentioned hereafter. 

* »r srnr^fr wi% i 

^i^»f«^TWTffr Trfsifaw^ n 

(This verse of Vakyapadlya by Bhartrhari is <j noted in the AstasahasrI, vide 
J B.B.R.A.S. for 1892, p. 221).* 


4 ^pi «— 

^TirnfSt ro utwi vri \ w ffran i 
iTOTft « wwwrr *r nt'ani' « 

(AstasahasrI). 

Cf. Preface to Tattvartha*61okavartika, edited by Manohar Lai, Bombay. 
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Sena in the Adi Purana 1 composed about Saka 760 * or A.D. 838. 
He is believed to have lived early in the 9th century A.D. 8 at 
Patallputra. 4 

22. Manikya Nandi 
(about 800 A.D.). 


Manikya Nandi was a Digambara author, whose Pariksa- 
mukha-sastra 6 or Pariksa-mukha* sUtra is a 
l& standard work on Jaina logic. As his work 

is based on that of Akalanka, 8 he must have lived after 750 
A.D. The earliest commentary on the Parlksamukha-Sastra is 
the Prameya-kamala-martanda of Prabhacandra. Vidyananda, 
Manikya Nandi and Prabhacandra have been pronounced to be 
contemporaries. 7 So Manikya Nandi seems to have lived about 
800 A.D. 

23. Manikya Nandi’s PabIksamtjkiia-sutra. 


The Parlksamukha-sutra is divided into six chapters thus : 
Sub'ects (1) the characteristic of valid knowledge 

* * b (Pramana-svarupa ) ; (2) direct apprehension 

or perception ( Pralyakm ) ; (3) indirect apprehension ( Paroksa ) ; 
(4) the object of valid knowledge ( Visaya ) ; (5) the result of valid 
knowledge (Phala ) ; and (0) the semblances or fallacies (Abhasa). 


1 Hsurei* i 

II ** II 

(Adipurana, quoted by Mr. K. B. Pathak, J.B.B.R.A.S., for 1892, p. 222). 

Mr. Pathak has quoted SamyaktvaprakS^a to show that VidySnanda and 
Patrakesari were identical : — 

TOT TO TOTO 

I (J.fi.B.R.A.S., for 1892, pp. 222, 223). 

2-3 Vide K. B. Pathak’s article on Bhartphari and Kumfirila in J.B.B.R.A.S., 
for 1892, pp. 227, 22 9. 

* Vide Brahmanemidatta’s Kathakosa, life of Patrakesari alias VidyBnanda. 

b A manuscript of the Parlksa-inukha-fiastra was kindly lent to me by Mr. Jain 
Vaidya of Jaipur (Rajputana), and subsequently another manuscript of tho work 
was procured from tho Deccan College, Poona. I have published the work in the 
Bibliotheca Indica serios of Calcutta. 

6 Peterson in his 4th Report, p. 155, notices Pariksamukham satikam. The 
3?ika is the Prameya-ratna-inalS or Parlksamukhapaftjika of Anantavlrya, which 
opens thus : — 

3*1 ^faTTT I 

*«TOfTOT*»*f TO! *t*ft *!TfTOTOf»^3 H V II 

7 Vide K. B. Pathak’s article on Bhartrhan and Kumarila in J.B.B.R.A.S., 
for 1892, pp. 219, 220, 221. Mr. Pathak says that Manikya Nandi has mentioned 
Vidyananda, but in the text of the ParlksB-mukhaAastra itself I have not come 
across any such mention. 
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Right knowledge. 


Valid knowledge — Pramdna . 

Pramdna y valid knowledge, is defined by Manikya Nandi as the 
knowledge which ascertains the nature of 
what was uncertain to one’s self. It gener- 
ally arises in the form : “ I know the jar by myself,” which con- 
sists of a subject, an object, an act, and an instrument. Just as 
a lamp illumines itself as well as the surrounding objects, so the 
Pramdna exhibits the knower as well as the thing known. 

Pramdna is of two kinds: (1) direct knowledge ( Pratyaksa ) 
which arises through the senses, etc., and (2) indirect knowledge 
( Paroksa ) consisting of recollection ( Smrti ), recognition ( Pratya - 
bhijnana ), argumentation (Tarka or Uha ), inference ( Anumdna ), 
and the scripture ( Agama ). Recollection is a knowledge of the form 

“that” which arises through the awaking 
of impressions, thus : “ that Devadatta.” 

Recognition is a knowledge which arises 
from perception through recollection in the forms, “ this is that,” 
“this is like that,” “this is different from that,” “this is the 
counterpart of that,” etc., thus : “ this is that Devadatta,” “ the 
bos gavaeus is like the cow,” “ the buffalo is different from 
the cow,” “this is far from that,” “ thi* is a tree,” etc. Argu- 
mentation is a knowledge of the connection between the middle 
term and the major term based on the presence or absence of the 
latter, in the form, “ if this is, that is, if this is not, that is not,” 
thus smoke arises only if there is fire, but it cannot arise if there 
is no fire. Inference 1 is the knowledge of the major term arising 
through the middle term : there is fire here, because there is smoke. 


Kinds of right know- 
ledge. 


Syllogism — Vydpti. 

Pervasion 2 or inseparable connection ( Vydpti or Avindbhdva) 
rp e c I, is the universal attendance of the middle 

Terms of a Syllog.sm. ^ hy ^ mftj()r te , m in simultaneity OF 

succession : thus fire and smoke may abide simultaneously or the 
latter may follow the former. 

If the middle term and the major term exist simultaneously, 
the former is called vydpya , pervaded or contained, and the latter 
vydpaka , pervader or container. 

But if the middle term follows the major term, the former 
is called effect ( karya ), and the latter cause (kdraria or hetu ), 
thus fire is the cause of smoke. Ordinarily, however, the major 
term is called sddhya or that which is to be proved, and the 


1 ll <£ H (Pariksa-muklia-sutra). 

2 H \\ (Pariksft-mukha-sutra). 
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middle term is called sadhana or that by which it is to be proved. 
Sometimes the major term is also called dharma or predicate, and 
the middle term linga , mark or sign. 

The minor term is called Paksa , the place or locus in which 
the major term abides, or Dharmin , the subject, thus : “ this 
place is fiery”; * ( sound is mutable”: here f< this place” and 
“ sound” are the minor terms. No philosophers, who divide the 
middle term (reason) into three phases, should dispense with the 
minor term in an inference. 

The middle term ( Hetu ) is defined as that which is insepar- 
ably connected with the major term, or in other words, which 
cannot come into existence unless the major term exists. For 
instance, smoke could not come into existence unless the fire 
existed. 

Reason — hetu . 

The middle term or reason (Hetu) is divided as (1) per 
ceptible (upalabdhi) , and (2) imperceptible 
•^rn eI f ent pha8eS ° f the ( anupalabdhi ). Each of these again may 
mu -■ e term. occur in the form of an affirmation ( vidhi ) 

or negation (pratisedha). 

The perceptible reason in the affirmative form admits of six 
subdivisions according as it is : — 

(i) the pervaded (vydpya)— sound is mutable, because it is 

factitious ; 

(ii) an effect (kdrya) — this man has got intellect, because there 

are (intellectual) functions in him ; 

(iii) a cause ( kdrana ) — there is a shadow here, because there is an 

umbrella ; 

(iv) prior (purva) — the RohinI stars will rise, for the Krttikas 

have risen ; 

(v) posterior (utiara) — the Bharanl stars certainly rose for the 

Krttikas have risen ; 

(vi) simultaneous (mhacara) — the man had a mother, for he had a 

father; or this mango has a particular colour, because it 

has a particular flavour. 

The perceptible, reason in the negative form admits of six sub- 
divisions as follows : — 

(i) the pervaded (vydpya) — there is no cold sensation, because of 

heat : 

(ii) an effect (kdrya) — there is no cold sensation because of 

smoke ; 

(iii) a cause (kdrana) — there is nO happiness in this man, because 

of the shaft in his heart ; 

(iv) prior (purva) — the RohinI stars will not rise shortly, for the 

Revatl [only] has risen. 
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(v) posterior (uttara) — the Bharanl did not rise a moment ago, 

for the Pusya has risen. 

(vi) simultaneous (mhacara) — there is no doubt of the existence 

of the other side of this wall, for this side of it is perceived. 

The imperceptible reason in the negative form admits of seven 
subdivisions as follows : — 

(i'/ identity (svabhava) — there is no jar here, because it is im- 
perceptible ; 

(ii) the pervaded ( vydpya ) — there is no Simsapa here, because 

there is no tree at all ; 

(iii) an effect (karya) — there is no smouldering fire here, because 

there is no smoke ; 

(iv) a cause (karana) — there is no smoke here, because there is no 

fire ; 

(v) prior (purva) — Rohini stars will not rise in a moment, for the 

Krttikas are not perceptible ; 

(vi) posterior ( uttara ) — the IffiaranI did not rise a moment ago, 

for the Krttikas are not perceptible ; 

(vii) simultaneous (sahacara) — in this even balance there is no 

bending upwards, because it is not perceptible. 

The imperceptible reason in the affirmative form may appear 
in the following ways : — 

(i) as an effect (karya) — in this man there is some disease, because 

there is no healthy movement in him ; 

(ii) as a cause (karana) — this man is sorrowful, because he has no 

union with his beloved ones ; 

(iii) as an identity (svabhava) — there is uncertainty here, because 

certainty is not discernible. 

Example — drstania . 

The middle term and the major term are the parts of an 

„ inference, but the example (udaharana) is 

Example is superfluous. not NovertheIeafl for the sake of explain- 

ing matters to men of small intellect, the example (udaharana 
or drsfanta), nay, even the application (upanaya) and the conclusion 
( nigamana ), are admitted as parts of an inference. The example is 
of two kinds : (1) the affirmative or homogeneous (anvayi or sa- 
dharmya) which shows the middle term as covered by the major 
term, such as : wherever there is smoke, there is fire, as in a 
kitchen ; and (2) the negative or heterogeneous (vyatireki or 
vaidharmya) by which the absence of the middle term is indicated 
by the absence of the major term, e.g. wherever there is no fire, 
there is no smoke, as in a lake. 
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Inference — anu mana . 

Inference is of two kinds, viz. (1) inference for one’s own sell 
, rT . ( svdrthdnumdna ), and (2) inference for th< 

Two me so n oronce. ga k e 0 f others (pararthanumana) . An in- 
stance of the latter kind of inference is given below : — 

(1) Sound (minor term) is mutable (major term) — proposition ; 

(2) because it is factitious (reason or middle term) ; 

(3) whatever is factitious is mutable, as a jar (affirmative oi 

homogeneous example) ; 

(4) sound is factit ious (application) ; 

(5) therefore sound is mutable (conclusion). 

Or, 

(3) whatever is not mutable is not factitious, as the milk of t 

barren woman’s breast (negative or heterogeneous ex 
ample) ; 

(4) but sound is factitious (application) ; 

(5) therefore sound is mutable (conclusion). 


Objects of valid know- 
ledge. 


Verbal Testimony — dgama. 

Testimony (Agama) is a knowledge of objects derived fron 
. the words of reliable persons or scriptures ir 

er a ostimony virtue of their natural fitness or suggestive 

ness — e.g. the north pole exists. 

Scope of Valid Knowledge — Vimya. 

Objects of valid knowledge are either general (sdmdnya) oi 
particular (vi-sesa). The general is of tw< 
kinds : (l) homogeneous ( tiryak ), including, 
many individuals of like nature, as th( 
“ cow ” is a general notion which signifies many individual cows as 
Sabala, Khamba, Mumblia, etc. ; and (2) heterogeneous (urddhvata) 
including many individuals of dissimilar nature, as, ‘‘gold’ 
is a general notion comprising a bracelet, necklace, ear-ring, etc 
The particular is also of two kinds: (1) relating to things (vyati 
reka), e.g. cow, buffalo, elephant, dog, are four particular thing? 
distinguished from one another ; and (2) relating to action such a? 
pleasure, pain, etc., experienced by the soul. 

The result or consequence of valid knowledge is the cessation 
„ h . ..,1 . , of ignorance, enabling one to choose the 

desirable and reject the undesirable. 


Fallacy — abhdsa. 

Fallacy or semblance consists of the knowledge of that which 
is different from the real thing. It is of 
many kinds, such as the fallacy — 

(1) of perception (pratyaksdbhd sa ) . e.g. — to mistake a post for a 
man : 


Various kinds of Fallacies. 
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(2) of recollection (smaranabham) — in trying to recollect Jina- 

datta to sav : “ 0, that Dcvadatta ” ; 

(3) of recognition (pratyabhijndndbhdsa) — on seeing a groyhound 

to say : “ this is a tiger ” ; 

(4) of argumentation ( tarkdbhdm ) — “ whoever is his son must be 

black ” ; 

(5) of the minor term (paksdbhdsa ) — “sound is impermanent ” : 
• This is a fallacy of the minor term according to the Mlmam- 

sakas, for they. do not attribute impermanency to sound ; 
or fire is not hot, because it is a substance as water ; 

(6) of the middle term or reason (helvdbham) — sound is eternal. 

because it is factitious ; 

(7) of example ( drstdntdblidm ) — sound is eternal, because it is 

corporeal, like a jar; 

(8) of verbal testimony (dgamdbhdsa ) — “there is a heap of 

sweetmeats on the side of the river, run you boys ” ; 
“there are a hundred elephants on his finger ” ; “ the 
Jainas are allowed to eat in the night ” [as a fact they are 
not so allowed by their scripture]. 


References to Philosophers. 

Manikya Nandi in the Parlksa-mukha-sutra (chapter vi, aph. 

56-57) has mentioned the Laukayatika, 
References to eoiitom- Saugata, Saiiikhya, Yoga, Prabhakara, 
osophy. Jaimmiya, etc. In the 3rd chapter of the 

work lie observes— “ no philosopher, who 
admits three kinds of reason or middle term (heMi), can dispense 
with the minor term ( paksa ).” 1 

He concludes his work by describing it as a mirror through 
which a man can see what is to be accepted and what rejected. 4 


24. Prabha Candra 
(about 825 A.D.). 

Prabha Candra, styled a Kavi , a member of the Digambara 
soot, was the author of the famous logical treatise called Prameya- 
kamala marta^da (the sun of the lotus of knowledge), the earli- 


J %g: n a 

*rt f^ren 11 

(PariksS-mukha-sutra, MSS. lent to me by Mr. Jain Vaidya of Jaipur). 

(Parlksa-mukha-sutra, chap. VI, MSS. lent to mo by Mr. Jain Vaidya of 
Jaipur). Parlk§5-mukha-sutra of Manikya Nandi with the commentary of Ananta- 
v frya has been edited by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana and published in the Biblio- 
theca Indica Series of Calcutta. 

13 
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est commentary on the Pariksa-mukha- sutra of Manikya Nandi. 
He was also the author of the Nyaya-kumuda-candrodaya 
(or briefly Candrodaya), a commentary on the Laghlyastraya of 
Akalanka. He has in his Prameya-kamala-martanda mentioned 
Bhagavan Upavarsa, Sabarasvami, Bhartrhari, Bana, 1 Kumarila,* 
Prabhakara, Dignaga, Uddyotakara, Dharmaklrti, Vidyananda and 
others. He himself has been mentioned by Jina Sena in the Adi- 
purana 8 composed about Saka 700 or A.D. 838. Prabha Candra, 
as a contemporary of Manikya Nandi and Vidyananda, is believed 
to have lived in the first half of the 9th century A.D. 

25. Rabhasa Nandi 
(circa 850 A.D.). 

Rabhasa Nandi, probably a Digambara, wrote a work called 
Sambandhoddyota, which seems to be a commentary on the Sam- 
bandha-parlksa of the Buddhist logician Dharmaklrti. The work 
must have been composed after 635 A.D. when Dharmaklrti lived, 
and before 1444 A. D., which is the date of the copy of the work 
acquired for the Bombay Government.* 

26. Mallavadjn 
(about 827 A.D.J. 

He belonged to the Svetambara sect and was the famous 
author of a commentary on the Buddhist logical treatise Nyaya- 


l Prabha Candra has quoted the following verso from Bana’s Kadambarl 

, *aSf*5rfii-sTTO-%7f? 

II 

(Prameya-kamala-martanda, Doeean College, MSS., p. 21a, quoted by Mr. 
K. B. Pathak in J.B.B.R.A.S.', for 1802, p. 221). 

* Prabha Candra refers to Kumarila, otherwise called Bhatfca, thus : — 

«ror wf it w&iszrw sfunrot 

(Prameya-kamala-martanda, quoted by Mr. K. B. Pathak in the J.B.B.R.A.S., 
for 1892, p. 227). 

3 In the AdipurSna Prabha Candra is thus mentioned : — 

sHivi srfS i 

swrr ^**t**} t*r » »o n 

(Quoted by Mr. K. B. Pathak in J.B.B.RA.S., for 1892, p. 222). 

On p. 227 of the same journal, the date of the Adipurana is fixed at 6aka 700 
or 838 A.D. 1 

* Peterson’s Third Report, p. 407. 
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bindutika called Dharmottara-tippanaka. According to a Jaina 
legend, 1 Malta was the son of King Siladitya’s sister. He was 
called vadin or logician, because, having vanquished the Buddhists 
in a dispute, he re-established the Jaina faith and brought to its 
former glory the groat figure of Adinatha on Mount Satruhjaya 
(in Kathiwar). 

A palm-leaf manuscript 2 of the Dharmottara-tippanaka is 
preserved at Anhilwad Patau and is said to be dated Samvat 1321 
or 1174 A.D. According to the Prabliavakacaritra 8 , Mallavadin 
was also the author of a work called the Padmaearitra and lived 
in Vira Samvat 884 or 357 A.D. But this is impossible, as 
Dharmottara (q.v.), on whose Nyayabindutlka Mallavadin wrote 
Tippanaka, lived about 837 A.D. On the other hand Mallavadin 
is mentioned 4 by Hem Candra Suri, who lived during 1088 — 1172 
A.D. Tt seems therefore probable that the year 884 in which 
Mallavadin lived does not refer to Vira Saihvat, but to Vikramaor 
Saka Samvat. On this supposition Mallavadin lived in 827* A.D. 
or 962 A.D. 

27. Amrta Candra Suri 
(905 A.D.). 

Amrta Candra Suri, 6 who belonged to the Digambara sect, 
was the author of Tattvartha-sara, Atmakhyati,* etc., and lived in 
Samvat 962 or 905 A.D. 

28^ Devasena Bhattaraka 
(899—950 A.D.)! 

Devasena, 7 a pupil of Ramasena, was the author of Naya- 
cakra, etc. He was born in Samvat 951 or 894 A D., and wrote 
his Damsana-snra ( Dardan a-sara) in Samvat 990 or 933 A.D. 


1 Peterson 4, pp. 3-4, in which is mentioned the legend from the Prabandha- 
cintfimani (Ram acandra’s edition, Bombay, p. 273). 

2 Tffr wtk* ii 

l ? KSt (Potorson’s Report V, p. 3). 

II (Noticed in Potcrson 5, App. p. 3). 

3 Vide Klatt, Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol IV, p. 07 

4 ^ I 

ii 

(Siddha Ilema &abd5nuSasana- b j-ha t- tlkS f 2-2-39) 

5 Peterson’s fourth Report, p. ix. 

6 Atmakhyati, which is a commentary on the Samaya-prabhyta of K.unua- 
kundScSrya, has been edited by Papdita Gajadhar Lai Ny5yaS5stri. 

7 Peterson’s Fourth Report, p. lvi. 
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29. Pradyumna Suhi 
(about 980 A.D.). 

He 1 belonged to the Rajagaccha of the Svetambara sect. 
In M&nikyacandra*s ParSvanatha-caritra,* his prowess in logical 
discussions is referred to in the following terms : — 

“There was born the preceptor Pradyumna Suri — the first 
healer of disease of the world — who entirely removed all corrup- 
tions from the body of men (or detected all defects in disputation 
committed by men) and who, using sharp logical expressions, 
made his irrelevant opponents to sweat and thereby to be cured 
of the fever of pride.” 

In the same work reference is made to his victory over the 
Digambaras of Venkapatta in the presence of the king of that 
province. He delighted the kings of various countries by no fewer 
than eighty-four triumphs in discussion. He was eleventh in 
ascent from Manikyacandra Suri, who wrote his Parsvanatha- 
caritra in Saihvat 1276 or 1219 AD. Pradyumna must have 
flourished about 980 A.D., for he was the preceptor of Abhayadeva 
Suri (q.v.) who lived a little before 1039 A.D. 

30. Abhayadeva Suri 
(about 1000 A.D.). 

Abhayadeva Suri belonged to the Svetambara sect 8 , and was 
the pupil and successor of Prdyumna Suri of the Rajagaccha. 
He was an eminent logician and author of Vadamahari^ava, a treat- 


P- 


1 For further particulars about Pradyumna Suri, soo Potorson’s 4th Report, 
lxxix. 

3*f »rc:srt 

HjrfanTP n « 11 

V *SRr «UTrW<JW! g*: II t II 

98 II II 


(P5r6van5tha-caiutra as noticed by Peterson in his 3rd Report, pp. 57-164.) 
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ise on logic called the Ocean of Discussions, and of a commentary 
on the Sammati-tarka-sfitra called Tattvartha-bodha-vidhayinl. 1 
“ He is described as a lion that roamed at ease in the wild forest 
of books on logic. That the rivers of various conflicting opinions 
might not sweep away the path of the good, Abhayadeva * wrote 
his Vada-maharnava.” He was succeeded by JineSvara Suri, a 
contemporary of King Munja. 8 He was the ninth predecessor of 
Siddhasena Suri, who wrote Pravacana-saroddhara-vrtti in Samvat 
1242 or 1185 A.D. It was probably this Abhayadeva Suri, who was 
“ world-renowned ” and a teacher of Santi Suri 4 who died in Samvat 
1096 or 1039 A.D. 

31. Laghusamantabiiadra 
(about 1000 A.D.). 

He 6 wrote a commentary on the Astasahasrl of Vidyananda 
called the Astasahasri-visamapada-tatparya tika 8 and seems to have 
belonged to the Digambara sect and lived about 1000 A.D. 

fsppnft Stnfr RCtRTRR 1 ? II < II 

SW fsWJITi 

N’t wli R&m-' i 

YR'br YINTR TOIT RTRt 

RV q: II O II 

RRWfR ’SARTOR: W I 

V: 1 

<rrt RrflpncT*r flrfsraj r wwf » c M 

(ParSvanatha-caritra by Manikyacandra, noticed by Peterson in his Third 
Report, pp. 158-59). 

* See R. Mitra’s Catalogue, X, pp. 39-40. 

8 For particulars about Abhayadeva Suri, see Peterson’s Fourth Report, p. iii. 
3 Webor’s Die Handsehriften-vorzeiehnisse, etc., p. 851, vv. 1, 2, and p. 121, 
vv. 4-5. Jine4vara Suri was probably a spiritual brother of DhancSvara Suri. 

«rcrftproflnriiT*sf'r ^ i 

(?) (?) 

Carrara ftK yfw WKg ftwrfm&v wfH: 11 

(UttarSdhyayana-bfhadvftti by 6 an ty 5c ary a, noticed by Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar 
in his Report on Sanskrit MSS. for 1883-84, p. 44). 

See also Weber’s Die Handschriften-verzeiclmisso der Koniglichen Bibliothek 

zu Berlin, p. 827. 

* Vide Peterson’s Sixth Report, p. xxiii. . , 

® The A^tasahasrl-visama-pada-tatparya- tika has been noticed in Peterson s 

Fifth Report, ‘pp. 216-219, where we read : — 

RrifflRRR* RRRJ f*WW»WT I 
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32. Kalyana candra 
(about 1000 A.D.). 

Kalyanacandra was the author of Pramana-vartika-tlka which 
is a commentary on the Pramana-vartika (probably of Dharma- 
klrti who lived about 635 A.D.). It must have existed before 1350 
A.D. when Jnanacandra mentioned it in his Ratnakaravatarika- 
tippana. 1 

33. Ananta-virya 
(about 1039 A. I).). 

Ananta-virya was the Digambara author of a commentary on 
the Pariksamukha of Manikya Nandi called Parlksa-mukha-panjika 
or Prameya-ratnamala, as also a commentary on Akalanka’s 
Nyaya-viniscaya called the Nyaya-viniscaya-vrtti. He wrote the 
former for Santi-sena at the request of Hirapa, son of Vi jay a and 
Nanamba.® Now Santi-sena, supposed to be identical with Santi 
Suri, died in Saiiivat 1096 or A.D. 1039. His contemporary 
Ananta-virya must, therefore, have flourished about that time. 3 
Ananta-virya must have lived before the 1 4th century, for he is 
mentioned by Madhavacarya in the chapter on Jaina darsana in 
the SarvadarSana-saiiigraha. 

34. Deva Suri (1086—1169 A.D.). 

His Like. 

Deva Suri, called Vadipravara or the foremost of disputants, 
belonged to the Svetambara sect and was a pupil of Municandra 
Suri. He was the author of the well-known treatise on logic called 
Pramapa-naya tattvalokalankara on which he himself wrote an ela- 
borate commentary named Syadvadaratnakara . 4 He totally van- 
quished the Digambara Kumudacandracarya in a dispute over the 


1 fmv I 

TO i f^TOTfro TOTTOrf*% 

tototo II 

(RatnakaravatarikS-tippana, p. 7, Ya6ovijaya granthamala series, Benares). 

(Parik^a-mukham satikam, noticed in Peterson’s Fourth Report, p. 155). 

3 Vide the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, p. 253 ; and Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar’s 
Report on Sanskrit MSS. during 1883-84, p. 129. 

I 

II 8 II 

Maladhari RSjSekhara Suri’s Pafijikfi on Syadvada-ratnSkaravatSrika. 


wmvw ** TOft tow 
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salvation of women [at the court of Jay a-simha-deva at Anahilla- 
purapattana in N. Guzerat] and thereby practically stopped the 
entrance of the Digambaras into that town. The dispute 1 took 
place in Sariivat 1181 or 1124 A. IX 

Ratnaprabha Suri, a pupil of Deva Suri, in his Upade^amala- 
tlka, 1 composed in Sariivat 1238 or A. IX 1181, writes* — 

“Lord Sri Deva Suri, who was the crest-gem of the pupils of 
the esteemed Municandra Suri and succeeded him in his patta 
(sacred chair), conquered the Digambaras in the couneil-room of 
King Jaya-simha Deva and raised a pillar of victory by maintain- 
ing the nirvana or salvation of women [that is, holding that even 
women were capable of attaining nirvana].” 


1 Wlfiwwi ^FRTf^T i 

(PrabhSvakaeur., XXI, v. 95, quoted by Dr. Klatt in Iii« article on Histori- 
cal Records of the Jains” in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, Sept. 1882, p.254). 

2 Ratnaprabha Suri observes: — 

trV # ^ i 

irwf 

fsiwi; <a»naca% aPriflw^iP«i5JTH « 

(Upade&unalatlkS, noticed by Peterson in his Third Report, p. 107). 

Munisundara Suri, in his Gurvavali composed in Samvat 1406, gives a similar 
account : — 

wsfow ii n 
if * *lff f^Pc: i 
w six^rr Prff?r ii » 

f«nm faffw oO 

(OurvSvali published in the Jaina YaSovij aya- granthamala o{ Benares, pp. 

18-19). 
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In Samvat 1204 or 1147 A.D. Deva Suri founded a caitya, 
raised a bimba at Phalavardhigrama, and established an image of 
Neminatha at Arasana. 1 He was born in Samvat 1143 or 1086 
A.D., attained the rank of Suri in 1174 Samvat or 1117 A.D., and 
ascended to heaven in Samvat 1226 or 1169 A.D.* 


35. Deva Suri’s Pramapa-naya-tattvalokalankara 


Pramana — right knowledge. 

The Prama^a-naya-tattvalokalankara 8 consists of eight chap- 
ters (paricchcdas) , viz. — 

(1) Determination of the nature of valid 
Subjects of the Pramana- knowledge (pramdna-svarupa-nirnaya) ; (2) 
naya-tattvalokalankara. determination of the nature of perception 

{pratyaksa svarupa-nirnaya) ; (3) determin- 
ation of the nature of recollection, recognition, argumentation and 
inference {smarana-pratyabhijndna-tarkdnumdna-svarupa-nirnaya) ; 
(4) determination of the nature of valid knowledge derived from 
verbal testimony or scripture ( agamdkhya-pramdna-svarupa-nir - 
naya); (5) determination of the nature of objects of knowledge 
(visayasvarupa-nirnaya) ; ( 6) determination of the consequences and 
fallacies of knowledge (phalapramdna-svarupddydbhdsa-nirnaya) ; 
(7) determination of the nature of one-sided knowledge ( naydtma - 
svarupa-nirnaya) ; and (8) determination of the right procedure of 
a disputant and his opponent (vadi-prativadi-nydya-nirnaya). 

As this work is written on the same plan as Manikya Nandi’s 
Parlksamukha-sutra or Akalahka’s Nyaya-vini6caya as well as 
Siddhasena Divakara’s Nyayavatara, I shall pass over the com- 
mon points, mentioning only its special features. 

Pramana or valid knowledge is defined here as the know- 
ledge which, ascertains the nature of itself 
knowledge f right ° r Valld as we ^ as ot ^er things. The intercourse be- 
tween the sense-organs and the objects of 


1 Vide Peterson's Fourth Report, p. lv. ; also IClatt, Ind. Ant. XI, p. 254. 

t^T**i*t i 

i 

11 

rtvwi k ? % arofiN ii 

(Prabhavakacor. , XXI, vv. 287 soq., quoted by Dr. Klatt in his article on 
“ Historical Records of the Jains” in the Indian Antiquary, Sept. 1882, Vol. XI, 
P* 254). According to somo authorities Deva Suri was born in Samvat 1134 or 
1077 A.D. 

" The PramSna-naya-tattvftlokaJankara has been printed and published in 
oqnares in tho Jaina Va4ovijaya series. 
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Direct knowledge. 
Perception. 


sense is not pramarjM (valid knowledge), for though it can ascer- 
tain the nature of objects outside itself, it cannot ascertain its own 
nature, since it has no consciousness. Pramdna must certainly 
be knowledge , for it is capable of choosing what is desirable 
and rejecting what is undesirable. It must also be definite in 
character, for it is opposed to superimposition (samdropa). Super- 
imposition is of three kinds: (1) inversion (viparyaya) — such as 
looking upon a pearl-oyster as a piece of silver; (2) doubt ( sam - 
saya) — such as: is this a post or a man? and (3) uncertainty 
(anadhyavasaya) consisting in a mere cogitation in the mind as 
to what the thing might be. 

Pramdna (valid knowledge) is of two kinds: (1) direct (pra- 
tyaksa , perception) and (2) indirect ( paroksa , 
outside the se nses) . The direct knowledge or 
perception is of two kinds : practical (savh- 
vyavahdrika) and transcendental (pdramdrthika). The practical 
direct knowledge again is subdivided as that which arises through 
the sense-organs (indriya-nibandhana) and that which does not arise 
through the sense-organs (anindriya-nibandhana) but through the 
mind ( manas ). Each of these passes through four stages, 1 viz. : (1) 
avagraha , distinguishing the type whether it be, e.g., horse or man, 
but not discerning the characteristics; (2) Thd, inquiring, e.g., 
whence came the man and from what country camo the horse ; (3) 
avdya , arriving at a correct identification of the above; and (4) 
dharanid , recollecting the thing particularised and keeping it in mind. 

The transcendental direct knowledge ( pdramdrthika ) is that 
which comes exclusively from the illumination of the soul and is 
profitable to emancipation. It is two fold: ( 1) vikala (defective) 
including avadhi-jnana (limited knowledge), i.e. knowledge of 
special objects which, near or remote, are not differentiated, and 
manali-paryaya , i.e. definite knowledge of another's thoughts and 
the laying bare of the secrets of the heart ; and (2) sakala , i.e. 
perfect, which is the unobstructed intuition of the entire aspects 
of a thing. One who possesses that perfect transcendental know- 
ledge is called an arhat , i.e. one freed from all faults or obstructions. 

Indirect knowledge (paroksa) is of five kinds : viz., (1) re- 

WM knowledge. <*”■<•“<»» : < 2 > recognition (prarfj,; 

abhijnana) ; (3) argumentation (tar ha) ; 

(4) inference (anumana) ; (5) verbal testimony or the knowledge 
derived from the words of a reliable person or scripture (dgama). 


1 The explanation of avagraha, etc. , as given here is taken from Col. Jarre tt’s 
translation of the Ain-i-Akbari, published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. Ill, 
p. 190, as the portion related to pramdna in tho Jaina chapter of Ain-i-Akbari very 
closely resembles that in the Pramdna-naya-tattvdlokalankdra. . Dr. R. G. Bhandar- 

Afao S ex pl ft nation of these terms given on p. 93, footnote, of his Report on Sanskrit 
MSS., for 1883-84, is, however, different. 
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Inference is of two kinds : (1) avartha , for one’s own self, and 
(2) pardrtha , for the sake of others. Hetu 
.iaeioiu.e. (reason or the middle term) is defined as 

that which cannot happen except in connection with the major 
term. The definition that the hetu (middle term) is that which 
possesses three characteristics, is to be rejected as involving 
fallacies. 1 Those who maintain the threefold characteristic or 
division of the hetu (reason or middle term), cannot but admit the 
necessity of using the minor term (paksa) in an inference.* 

According to some, as the connection or absence of connection 
between the middle and the major terms can be shown by inter- 
nal inseparable connection ( antar vydpt/i ), the example forming 
the external inseparable connection ( bahirvyapti ) is useless. 3 For 
instance : — 

The hill (minor term) is fiery (major term), because it is smoky 
(middle term), as a kitchen (example). 

Here the hill is an integral part of the inference, and in it 
may be found the necessary connection be- 
anSo 1CSSneSS ° f the ° X “ tween fire and smoke. Why then should 

we burden our inference with an example 
from without ? The kitchen certainly shows the same connection ; 
fire and smoke are found together there : but it is not an essential 
part of the inference, and so for the purpose in hand the connec- 
tion which it proves may be described as the external inseparable 
connection. We must look to logical neatness, and the economy 
of mental labour, since the mind is liable to bo confused when the 
unessential is brought across its track. 

The application (upanaya) and conclusion (nigamana) as 


1 %g: *r g i 

ii t\\\ 

(Praniana-naya-tattv5lokalahk5ra, Chap. HI). 

This is an attack on Pharrnakirti and other Buddhist logicians who dofine the 
fchreo characteristics of hetu as follows: — 

yqy yy l yyyyj yiywhf 

(Nyayabindu, Chapter II). 

2 fafyyi yrvwfwyT^y fy??ym: yr; *r n n * 

(Pramana*naya-tattvalokalahk8ra, Chap. III). 
(Pramana-naya-tattvSlokalankSra, Chap. III). 
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parts of the syllogism are also useless, but these together with the 
example are to be employed to convince men of small intellect. 1 

Avayava or parts of an inference or 
ar s o a sy ogibm. syllogism are therefore stated to be the 

following : — 


(1) Paksa-prayoga (use of the minor term, otherw ise called propo- 

sition, pratijnd ) — the hill is fiery. 

(2) Hetu-prayoga (use of the middle term) — because it is smoky. 

(3) Drstanta (example) — whatever is fiery is smoky, as a kitchen. 

(4) Upanaya (application) — this hill is smoky. 

(5) Nigamana (conclusion) — therefore this hill is fiery. 


Non-existence ( abhdva or anupalabdhi) is subdivided as (1) 
Non-existence antecedent (prdgabhdva) ; ( 2) subsequent 

(pradhvamsdbhdva) ; (3) mutual (itaretard- 
bhava) ; and (4) absolute (atyantdbhdva ) . Various kinds of dbhdsa 
or fallacy are also enumerated. Under verbal testimony (i.e. 
dgama) as also under the method of one-vsided interpretation 
( naya ), there is given an elaborate exposition of the Saptabhangi - 
naya (sevenfold paralogism). The mediate and immediate results 
of valid knowledge (pramdna) have been clearly laid down. 

The results of knowledge and the practical use made of them 
are stated to be not illusory (samvrli), but real ( pdmmdrthika ). 


Fallacies of Naya. 


Under naya (the method of comprehending a thing from 
particular points of view), the fallacies of it (naydbhdsa) are enu- 
merated thus : — 


(1) Naigamabhdsa (the fallacy of the naigama) — e.g. in estimat 

mg a soul we make a distinction between 
a aueso a>a. jf; lS “ existence ” (generic property) and its 

“consciousness ” (specific property). 

(2) Samgrahabhasa (the fallacy of the collective) — occurs when we 

call a thing real if it possesses the generic property alone, 
altogether losing sight of its specific properties, as w hen we 
say a bamboo is real so far as it is a tree, but it has no 


specific properties. 

(3) Vyavahardbhdsa (the fallacy of the practical) — e.g., the Car- 

vaka philosophy which makes a wrong distinction of sub- 
stance, quality, etc. 

(4) Rjusutrablidsa (the fallacy of the straight or immediate) as the 

Tathagata philosophy which altogether denies the reality 
of things. 


(Prama^a-naya-tattvSlokalankara, Chap. III). 
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(5) &abdabhdsa (the verbal fallacy) — occurs when we recognize the 

distinction of times into past, present and future, but go 
on attaching one and the same meaning to a word in all 
the three cases, e.g. if we now use the word “ kratu ” 
(sacrifice) in the sense of “ strength ” which it signified a 
thousand years ago. 

(6) Samabhirudhdbhdsa (the fallacy of the subtle) — occurs, when 

we interpret synonymous words such as Indra, Sakra, 
Purandara, etc., signifying altogether different things. 

(7) Evambhutdbhdsa (the fallacy of the sucli-like) — occurs when a 

thing is discarded simply because it does not, at the 
moment, possess the properties implied by the name, e.g. 
Rama is not a man (a thinking animal), because he is not 
at present thinking. 

The Soul — dtmd. 

The soul (dtmd) which is the doer and enjoyer, and an em- 
bodiment of consciousness, is of the same size as its body. In every 
person there is a separate soul which, having got rid of the bondage 
of its karma (act-fruits), attains emancipation. 


The Method of Debate. 


The last chapter expounds the method of debate. Discussion 
(Vada) consists in assertion and counter- assertion for the estab- 
lishment of a certain proposition by rejecting its opposite. The 
disputant or the person who opens the discussion may be eager 
either to gain a victory or to ascertain a truth. The truth may 
be sought either for one’s own self as a disciple seeks it, or for 
others as a teacher seeks it. The same remarks apply to the op- 
ponent or respondent. There are four constituents of a council 
of discussion, viz. (1) the disputant (vadl) ; (2) the opponent 

Rules of DehAte (prativadi) ; (3) the members ( sabhya ) ; and 

(4) the president (sabhapati). The duty 
of the disputant and his opponent consists in establishing his own 
side and opposing the other side by means of proof. The 
members must be acceptable to both the parties in respect of the 
skill in grasping their dogmas ; they must have a good memory, 
be very learned, and possess genius, patience and impartiality. 
Their duties consist in stating the assertions and replies of the 
disputant and his opponent with reference to the particular sub- 
ject of discussion, in estimating the merits and demerits of their 
arguments and counter- arguments, in occasionally interrupting 
them for setting forth some established conclusions, and in, as far 
as possible, declaring the result of the discussion. The President 
must be endowed with wisdom, authority, forbearance and im- 
partiality. His duty consists in judging the speeches of the 
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parties and the members, as also in preventing quarrels, etc., 
among them. In the event of the parties being desirous of vic- 
tory alone, they, may continue the discussion with vigour as long 
as the members wish ; but if they are eager to ascertain the truth 
alone, they may continue the discussion so long as the truth is 
not ascertained and so long as they retain their vigour. 

36. Hemacandra Suri. 

(1088—1172 A.D.). 

Hemacandra Suri 1 (surnamed Kalikala-sarvajna ), born at 
Dhandhuka in Ahmedabad, was a pupil of Devacandra of the 
VajraSakha. He was a contemporary of King Jaya Siiiiha and is 
said to have been the preceptor of Maharaja Kumara Pala of 
Guzerat about Sarhvat 1199-1229. He was the author of a 
large number of works such as Kavyanu6asana-vrtti, Ohandonu- 
sasanavrtti, Abhidhana-cintamani or Namamala, Anekarthasam- 
graha, DvaSraya-maha-kavya, Trisastisalakapurusa-caritra (a 
part of which is called Mahaviracaritra and the appendix called 
Pari6istaparva), Yogasastra, N ighantu^esa, etc. 

He was also the author of a most important work on logic 
called Pramana-mimamsa,* on which he himself wrote a commen- 
tary. This work, which is divided into five chapters, is written 
in the Sutra or aphoristic style, and not in the form of a pralcarana 
(expository treatise). 

He was a spiritual brother of Pradyumna Suri, 3 was born 
in Samvat 1145 or 1088 A.D., took the vow (vrata) in 1150 
Sarnvat or 1093 A.D., attained the rank of Suri in 1166 Samvat 


1 For details about Hemacandra, see Biihlcr ’s “ Uobor das Lebens des Jaina Mon- 
elies Hemacandra ” ; Peterson’s Fourth Report, p. exli, and p. 82 ; and also Peter- 
son’s locturo on the story of Hema Candra published in the Bombay Gazette , August 
20, 1895. 

8 A manuscript of the Pramana-mlmaihsft with a commentary by the author 
himself has boon noticed by Peterson in his Fifth Report on Sanskrit MSS., pp. 147- 
148. In explaining why the Prainana-mTinarbsa was written in the form of aphor- 
isms, Hemacandra in the first chapter of the commentary says: — 

(Quoted in Peterson’s Fifth Report, p. 148). 

(Candcasena’s commentary on Utpadasiddliiprakarana, a manuscript o£ which 
is noticed in Peterson’s Third Report, p. 209). 
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or 1109 A.D., and ascended to heaven (died) in 1229 Samvat or 
1172 A.D. 1 

37. Candraprabiia Suri 

(1102 A.D ). 

Candraprabiia Suri (born in Guzerat), who founded the Purni- 
magaccha* in Sariivat 1 159 or 1 102 A.D. , was a pupil of Jayasimha 
Suri and preceptor of Dharmaghosa. He 3 was the author of 
DarsanaSuddlii, otherwise called Samyaktva-prakarana,of Prameya- 
ratnakos.i and possibly also of Nyayavatara-vivrti. 4 He was a great 
logician, and in debate appeared as a lion before the opponents 
who resembled elephants. 6 

The Nyayavatara-vivrti is an excellent commentary on the 
Nyayavatara of Siddhasena Divakara. In it mention is made of 
the Buddhist logicians Dharmottara, Areata* and others, and 

1 i 

m <1*11 II 

^fbrfVrgT i 

SWT: II 

(Prabhavakaear., XXH, v. 851 seq., quoted by Ivlutt, in Ind. Ant., Vol. XI , 
Sept. 1882, p. 254). 

2 For tiu? origin of tin; Purniinagticcha see Dr. It. («. I Ihandarkar’s Report , 
1883-84, p. 147. 

8 For Candraprabiia Suri see also Peterson’s Fourth Report, p. xxvii. 

4 Tlie manuscript of XyiTvavatnrM-vlvfti, which 1 consulted. was obtained from 
Bluivanagar, Bombay, 111 rough Muni* Dharmavijaya, and Indravijaya. In the 
NyayS-vatBra-vivrti itself then* is no mention of ( 'amimprahlia Suri. Elsewhere I 
have seen it stated that it was the work of that author. The authorship must, 
however, for the present, remain an open question. In the colophon of the NyayS- 
vatnrn-vivjti it is stated that it was the work of Siddhasena- Pivakara-vynkhyanaka 
or simply Siddha-vyakhyannka which was evidently a surname. Munis Dharma 
vijayu and indravijaya relying cm the line (quoted from 

Ratnaprabha Suri’s UpadeSamala-vi^osa-vjdti in Peterson’s Third Report, p. 158) are 
inclined to identify Siddha-vyakbyanaka with Siddharsi who lived in Samvat 962 or 
905 A.D. (as is evident from Peterson’s Fourth Report, p. cxxix). There is another 
commentary on the Nyayavatara hy flaribhadra Suri. For DarBana-duddhi, vide 
IV ter son 3, App. p. 91 ; and for the XyilySvatara-vivfti vide Peterson 3, p. xvi. ’flu* 
Prameya-ratna-kosa, known to Gunaratnu, has been published in Bhavanagara 
under the editorship of Dr. L. Suali of Italy. In one of its opening verses Candni 
prabha Suri is thus mentioned : — 

vitv sfsreww.- i 

n * ii 

wfawwRii^iwr«^Tf*^nrjri«T»rc:: * 

n c n 

(Dafiavaikalikatlka by Tilakacarya, noticed in Po tor son’s Fifth Report, p. 65). 

*r ^mrwwwr?[ tut 

I (NyaySvatara-vivfti, on verse 1). 
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there is also a criticism of the views of Saugata, Naiyayika, Mimarh- 
saka, Vai6esika, Samkhya, Carvaka, Bauddha, Sauddhodani, 
Kanabhaksa Aksapada, Brahama-vadI, etc. 

38. Nemtcandra Kavi 
(about 1150 A.D.). 

Nenficandra, born in Guzerat, who combated the views of 
the Hindu philosopher Kanada, was a great teacher of logic. 1 
He was a pupil of Vairasvami and preceptor of Sagarcndu (Sagara- 
candra) Muni (alive in Sam vat 1200 or 1143 A.D.), as mentioned 
by Manikyacandra, Sagarendu Muni’s pupil, in his Parsvanatha- 
caritra written in Samvat 1276 or 1£19 A.D. As Manikyacandra 
flourished about 1219 A.D., his preceptor’s preceptor Nemicandra 4 
must have lived about 1 1 50 A.D. Nemicandra was styled a Kavi 3 

39. Ananda Suri and Amaracandra Suri, nicknamed 
Tiger-cub and Lion-ctjb (1093 1135 A.D.). 

These two, born in Guzerat, were great logicians who, even 
in their boyhood, overcame their elephant-like opponents in dispute, 
and were nicknamed respectively V if a ghra * * uka (Tigercub) and 
Simha-sisuJca (Lion-cub). 4 They 6 wen 1 * the twin pupils and sue- 


1 

R<T \\ U II 

(Par^vanatha oaritra, noticed in Peterson 3, p. 100). 

Tho same vorso is quoted almost verbatim in the Kavva-praka^a sariaketa bv 
Manikyacandra Suri, noticed in Person 3. p. 321. 

2 For Nemicandra, see also Peterson 4, p. lxxi. 

* See Dr. R. G. Rliandarkar’s Report. 1883 -84, p. 122. 

4 Udayaprablia Suri, who was the successor of Haribhadra Suri through Vijaya- 
sona Suri, in his Dharinabliyudaya-mahakavya, noticed by Peterson in his Third 
Report, pp. 16-19, writes: — 

[?ro «wr_| f*tw 

STJlfW ^ f%WW II ^ II 

3*T9Pft: ftlfliWt; *[«% *ftw 

fMfannnfipiaft win 
^ nan 

6 For further particulars of Ananda Suri and Amaracandra Suri see Peterson 4, 
P. vii. 
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cessoKi of Mahendra Suri in the Nagendragaocha, and were 
succeeded by Haribhadra Suri. As Siddharaja, from whom they 
received their nicknames, ascended the throne in Sara vat 1150 or 
1093 A.D., they must have flourished at the beginning of the 12th 
century A.D. It is probably these two logicians who are referred 
to by the Hindu logician GahgeSa Upadhyaya in his Tattva-cinta- 
mani under Simha vyaghri-laksana of Vyapti. 

- 40. Haribhadra Suri 

(ABOUT 1120 A.D.). 

We find mention of at least two Svetambara Jaina authors 
bearing the name Haribhadra Suri. One died 1 in Sam vat 535 or 
478 A.D., while the other was a pupil of Ananda Suri and Amara- 
candra Suri of the Nagendragaccha who lived about 1093-1135 
A.D.* The second Haribhadra Suri, who was called “ Kalikala- 
Gautama ” 3 , must therefore have flourished about 1120 A.D. He 
must have been an eminent logio^tn if we suppose him to be the 
author 4 of the Saddarsana-samuccaya, the Dasavaikalika-niryukti- 
tlka, the Nyaya-pravesaka-sutra and the Nyayavatara-vrtti. There 
are strong grounds for supposing that the Saddarsana-samuccaya 
was not the work of the first Haribhadra Suri, as it refers in the 

fw&m n t • * n 

(Gaceliotpatti-praklrnaka quoted in the Cathasahasrl noticed in Peterson 3, 
p. 284). 

2 Klatt refers to Biihlor’s Sukftasamklrfcana, pp. 24-25; see Peterson 4, 
pp. cxxxix, cxl. 

«t!W 

wl: gw: 11 1 11 

(Dharmabhyudaya-mahakavya by Udayaprabha Suri noticed in Peterson 3, 
Appendix I, p. 18). 

4 In the concluding linos of the DaSavaikalika-niryukti-tlko, it is stated that 
the author of that work was one Haribhadra Suri who was a dharmaputra of Yakini. 
A similar description of Haribhadra, the author of §addar6ana-samuccaya, is found 
in the opening sentences of Gunaratna’s commentary on that work (dated about' 
1407 A.D.). The Caturvim^ati-prabandha by Raja^ekhara Suri, composed in 
Saihvat 1405 or 1348 A. D., makes a like reference to Haribhadra, the author of 
Nyayavatara-vj-tti. Now the dharmaputra of Yakini is generally held to be a sur- 
name of the first Haribhadra Suri whose disciples were Hamsa and Paramaharasa, 
as is evident from Prabhacandra Suri’s Prabhavaka-caritra dated about 1277 A.D. 

In the Gaechotpatti-prakarana, Gatha-sfihasrI, Vicara-sara-prakarana, Vicara- 
mpta-saibgraha, TapagaeehapattSvall, Kharataragaceha-pattavali, etc., Hari- 
bhadra Suri I. is stated to have flourished in Samvat 535 or 478 A.D. 

Now the NvaySvatara which is alloged to have been commented on by Hari- 
bhadra Suri 1. was itself composed about 533 A.D. (that is, after 478 A.D.) , and 
Dharmaklrti, whose logical doctrines have been referred to in the JJa^danSami- 
samuccaya, lived about 650 A.D. These facts prove that Haribhadra, the author of 
NyayavatSra-vftti and §addan$ana-samuccaya, lived after 650 A.D. 
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chapter on the BauddhadarSana to the views of such authors as 
Dignaga, Dharmaklrti, 1 and others who flourished long after the 
5th century A.D. The six systems (SaddarSana) treated by him 
are (l) Bauddha, (2) Naiyayika, (3) Samkhya, (4) Jaina, (5) Vai- 
6esika, and (6) Jaiminlya. 

In the Anekanta-jaya-pataka-tlka * attributed to Haribhadra 
Suri, there are passages quoted from the works of Dinna or Dig- 
naga, Dharma Pala, Dharmaklrti, Bhartrhari, Siddhasena Djya- 
kara, Samanta Bhadra, Mallavadin and Subha Gupta. As the 
last mentioned two writers lived respectively in the 9th century 
and the 11th century A.D., we shall not be far wrong if we place 
Hari Bhadra early in 12th century A.D. 

Haribhadra Sdri is often described 8 as having protected the 


Or. Jacobi in his letter, dated the 21st Octobor 1907, writes to me that 
“ Haribhadra uses the word viraha in the Samaraieoakahfi, which is alluded to by 
Siddharsi who wrote in 905 A.D.” 

Regarding the dates of the Saddargana-samuccaya, etc., he observes: — These 
are “ unanimously ascribed to the first Haribhadra,” “ whose date, I believe, with 
Prof. Leumann, to have been wrongly referred to the Sam vat era instead of tho 
Valabhi or Gupta era , which eominencod in 319 A.D.” 

According to Dr. Jacobi, therefore, the Saddar^ana-samuccaya, etc., wore 
written by the first Haribhadra Suri, who died in 535 Gupta Samvat or 854 A.D. 

Dr. Jacobi’s theory removes many of our difficulties, yet it is far from being 
conclusive, as the Jaina authors very seldom used the Gupta era. Moreover, it is 
inexplicable why Vacaspati Mi6ra and Udayanacarya did not refer to such an 
excellent compendium of Indian philosophy as tho Saddar&ma- samuccaya if it 
existed as early as the 9th or 10th contury A.D. I am therefore inclined to believe 
that Haribhadra Suri II was the author of the Saddar4ana-samuccaya, Nyaya- 
vatara-vrtti, etc., while the Samaraiceakaha and other treatises might he the 
works of tho first Haribhadra Suri. 

But I must confess that the modern Jaina Panditas such as Munis Dharma- 
vijaya and Indravijaya firmly believe that tho author of all these works was the 
first Haribhadra Suri who, according to them, flourished in 535 Vikrama Samvat, 
or 478 A.D. 

1 yam i 

fWifwiFWT fafimisr n 

(Saddardana samuccaya, chapter on Bauddha-darSana. p. 38, edited by Dr. 
Suali). 

This verse refers without doubt to the definition of Pratyaksa and Anumana 
given by Dharmaklrti who lived about (350 A.D. 

2 AnekSnta-java-patakR-tika, chap. Ill, p. 11(3, 117; p. 150; pp. 35,70,79, 
U0, 120, 159, 170, i;5, 192, 192; pp. 134, 127; p. 3; p. 131; pp. 19, 38. 

'saw «3nrrf^*iT i 

(Anekanta-jaya-patakft, pp. 19, 38). 

TTfwn^lfVUT II 

(AnekSnta-jaya-pataka, p. 117). 

* Klatt in his Pattavall of the Kharataragaecha ” in the Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, 
Sept. 1882, p. 247; also Peterson 3, p 35. Also: 

AmarasvBmicarita by Muniratna Suri noticed in Peterson 3, p. 91. 

14 
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word of the Arhats like a mother by his 1,400 works. He is said 
to have used the word viraha (separation or sorrow) as his mark 
in the last verse of each of his works He was by birth a Br&h- 
mana and was chaplain to king Jitari whose capital was Chittore 
near the Citrakuta hill. 1 He was instructed in the Jaina doctrine 
by Jinabhatia. Two of his pupils, named Harhsa and Parama- 
hamsa, are said to have left him as missionaries of the Jaina faith, 
and to have been slain in the Bhota country (Tibet) by the 
fanatical Buddhists whom they sought to convert. The sorrow 
caused by the death of these two pupils is said to have been 
symbolised in the word viraha. 

It is generally supposed that Haribhadra Suri, whose pupils 
were killed in Tibet, was the first author of that name. But 
there will be no inconsistency if we suppose him to be the second 
Haribhadra Suri, for the religious intercourse between India and 
Tibet was more frequent in the 12th century A.D. than in the 
5th century, when Tibet had scarcely emerged into the ken of 
history. 

41. Parj4vadeva Gani 
(1133 A.D.). 

Parsvadeva was the author of a commentary on Nyaya- 
pravesa, called Nyayapravesapahjika.* He assisted Amradeva Suri 
in Samvat 1190 or 1133 A.D. in writing his commentary on the 
Akhyana-mani-kosa of Nemicandra. 3 

42. SrIcandra 
(about 1137— 1165 A.D.). 

Candra or rather Sri Candra, 4 a disciple of Hema Candra 
Suri of the Harsapurlya gaccha, wrote about 1137 A.D. a work 
on Logic called the Nyaya pravesa tippana, a super-commentary 
on the Nyaya-praveSa-vrtti of Haribhadra Suri. His PradeSa- 
vyakhya-tippanaka 6 on the Avasyaka Sutra appeared in Samvat 
1222 or 1165 A.D. 


I Vide Introduction to Saddar6ana-sainucoaya published in the Chowkhamba 
series, Benares ; and Peterson’s Third Report, p. 35. 

9 farorfW i 

u 

(Quoted in Peterson’s First Report, p. 81). 

3 Peterson’s Fourth Part, p. lxxvii. 

* Vide “ Jainistic Notices ” by Professor N. D. Mironow published as a Bul- 
letin of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Petersbourg, 1911. 

* Vide Peterson’s Fourth Report, pp. xxvii-xxviii. 
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43. Devabhadra 
(about 1150 A.D.). 

Devabhadra, 1 a disciple of both Hemacandra Suri and Sri 
Candra,* was the author of a logical treatise entitled the Nyaya- 
vatara-tippana, a super-commentary on the Nyayavat&ra-vivrti. 
In this work there are quotations from Vindhyavasin, Dharma- 
kirti, IJharmottara, Jnana&rl Mitra 3 and others. He lived about 
1150 A.D. 

44. Candrasena Suri 
(about 1150 A.D.). 

Candrasena, who seems to have been a pupil of Pradyumna 
Suri, wrote, with the assistance of Nemicandra, a work called 
Utpada-siddhi-prakarana with a commentary on the same in Sans- 
krit in Samvat 1207 or 1150 A.D.* 

45. Ratnaprabiia Suri 
(1181 A.D.). 

Ratnaprabiia Suri, who belonged to the Svetambara sect, 
was a logician of repute, being the author of a light commentary 
(laghu-tika) on the Pramana-naya tattvalokalankara called. Syad- 
vada-ratnakaravatarika, 6 in which are quoted the views of the Bud- 
dhist logicians Areata (q.v.) and Dharmottara (q.v.). 


1 Vide •* Devabhadra and his Nyayavatara-tippana” in tho Jainistic Notices 
by Professor N. D. Mirono'w published as a Bulletin of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, St. Petershourg, 1911. 

Vide also Peterson’s Fourth Report, p. liv. 

* w»[tsHreprt Kfft info *rrs*w i 

TO fro to frofa n 

(Pradasti of Pandava-caritra). 

5 Devabhadra, in his NyaySvatara-tippana, quotes Jfl&na-SrI Mitra thus : — 

TO htsipj i to f* Rfa to sfroi* 

TORTOwfNrHfiirTOnnifaR TOnfireRfafR i 

to towIto toto ft h 

(Colophon of Satika Utpada-siddhiprakarana quoted in Peterson’s Third 
Report, p. 209). 

6 RTO ^ ^ RlWTRt I 

TOronjuhnW* rrtto ii 

• tottototo rnror ii 

(SySdvSda-ratnSkarSvatarikS, Muni Dharmavijaya*s MSS., p. 99). A part of 
the Sy 5d v£da~ratn§kar5 vatarik a has been printed and published in the Benares 
■Jaina YaAovijaya series. 
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While in Broach at the ASvavabodhatlrtha in Sam vat 1238 
or 1181 A.D., he wrote another work called UpadeSamalavrtti 1 
to please Bhadre§vara Suri and in payment of the debt he owed 
to Vijayasena Suri, the brother of BhadreSvara. There he gives 
his spiritual descent in the Vrhadgaccha as follows: (l) Muni- 
candra Suri ; (2) Deva Suri ; (3) BhadreSvara Suri ; and (4) Ratna- 
prabha Suri.* 

• 46. Tilakacarya 

(about 1180 — 1240 A.D.). 

Tilaka Acarya, who belonged to the Candragaccha of the 
fcSvetambara sect, was a spiritual descendant of Candraprabha Suri 
through Dharmaghosa, Oakre&vara and Sivaprabha. He was 
author of several works such as the Ava&yaka-laghuvrtti written 
in 1239 A. T)., and, the Pratyeka-buddha-caritra in 1204 A.D. 8 

47. Mallisena Suri 
(1292 A.D.). 

Mallisena belonged to the Nagendra Gacclia of the Svetam- 
bara sect, and was the author of the Syadvadamanjarl, a commen- 
tary on Hemacandra's Vitaraga-stuti or DvatrimSika. The Syad- 
vada-manjarl contains an exposition of the Pramdna, Saptabhaugi- 
naya i etc., and criticises Aksapada’s theories of Pramana, Chala , 
Jati , Nigrahasthana , etc. The doctrines of the Samkhya, Aulukya. 
Jaiminlya, Bhattapada, Vedanta, Yogacara, Madhyamika, Car- 
vaka, etc., have also been his favourite subjects of attack. At the 
close of his work Mallisena describes himself as a pupil of Udaya- 
prabha Suri and as having composed the work in Saka 1214 or 
A.D. 1292. 4, 


1 | 
f*w 11 

vvnji ?Tt|T ii 

(Upade&imala-Vftti, noticed in Peterson 5, p. 124). 

2 For other particulars of Ratnaprabha Suri, vide Peterson 4. p. cii. Compart, 
also Weber II, p. 922, note 7. 

8 Vide Peterson’s Fourth Report, p. xlviii, and Fifth Report xxvi. 

ii \ ii 

(SySdvadamafijari, p. 220, printed in the Benares Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series 
and edited by Dftmodara Lai Gosvatni). 
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48. Raja^ekhara Suri 
(1348 A.D.). 

RajaSekhara Suri, or Maladhari Sri R&jaSekhara Suri, be- 
longed to the ^vetambara sect and was the author of the'Batna- 
vatarika-panjika, 1 a sub-commentary on the Pramana-naya-tattva- 
lokalankara, as also of two other works called Syadvada-kalika 
and CaCurvimsatiprabandha.* He is also the author of a Panjika 
(commentary) on the Nyaya-kandall of the Hindu philosopher 
Srl-dhara. He studied the Nyaya-kandall under the guidance of 
JFinaprabha, 8 and completed his Caturvimsatiprabandha in Samvat 
1405 or 1348 A.D. 4 

49. JNana Candra 
(1350 A.D.). 

He belonged to the Svetambara sect and was the author of a 
gloss on the Ratnakaravatarika called the Ratnakaravatarika- 
tippana, which discusses many abstruse points of logic and criticises 
the views of Dignaga 5 and others. He composed this work 8 under 
orders from his preceptor Rajasekliara Suri, who flourished in 1348 
A.D. Jhana Candra’s date may approximately be fixed at about 
1350 A.D. 


t A part of the RatnSkarSvatarika-panjika lias been printed and published in 
the Benares Jaina YaSovijaya series. 

2 This work has been published by Hira Lai Hamsaraja at Jfimanagara in 
Kathiawar. 

(Nyayakandali of Srldhara with the Panjika of Rajasekliara noticed in Peter- 
son 3, p. 273 ; cf. also Peterson 3, pp. 28-29). 

* Vide Weber IT, p. 1207 . 

mm ^ «« 7!5j|T7i n 

(Colophon of Caturvimsatiprabandha). 

?Nrs7infl*f7i’m: 9f7n5*nfl^Ti i 

wi 7taw«$f7E*?rTii7r 
VUPfafTOJT: . . . tftHT: II 

Jfianacandra’ s Ratn&karavatarika-tippana, chap. I, p. 7, published in Ya4o- 
vijaya-granthamRla of Benares. 

• Kwnrewnfw ji? 

»r»r*5*wf7rft: vs|j i 

7rf**«wt *cf^7r^i»r 

II 

Quoted from the MSS. of RatnSkaravatSrikS-tippanaka, lent to me by Muni 
JOharmavij ay a. A part of this work has been printed and published in the Benares 
Jaina Ya6ovijaya series. 
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50. Gunaratna 
(1409 A.D.). 

Gunaratna belonged to the Tapagaccha of the Svetambara 
sect, and was the distinguished author of a commentary on the 
SaddarSana-samuccaya 1 called §addarsana-samuccaya- vrtti orTarka- 
rahasya-dlpika in which the Nyaya (logic) along with other systems 
has been lucidly explained. He also wrote the Kriya-ratna-samuc- 
caya. 

He is mentioned by Ratna-Sekhara Suri in the Sraddha- 
pratikramana-sutra-vrtti composed in Saihvat 149(> or A.D. 1439.* 
In that work Gunaratna is mentioned as a pupil of Devasundara, 
who attained the exalted position of Suri at Anahillapattana in 
Samvat 1420 or A.D. 1363. 3 Gunaratna must, therefore, have 
lived between A.D. 1363 and A.D. 1439. Devasundara Suri, 
teacher of Gunaratna, was a contemporary of Muni-sundara Suri, 
the famous author of the Gurvavall* composed in Samvat 1466 
or A.D. 1409. Gunaratna himself says that his Kriyaratna- 
samuccaya 5 was composed in Samvat 1466 or A.D. 1409. 

Gunaratna, in his elaborate commentary ( Vrtti) on the Sad- 
dar§ana-samuccaya, has mentioned Sauddhodani, Dharmottara- 


1 Saddm-6ana-samuocaya with Vrtti, edited by Dr. Saab, and published by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. There is another commentary on Saddar6ana-samue- 
caya called Laghuvj*tti by Manibhadra. It has been published in the Chowkhamba 
series. 

2 Tho ^rSddha-prati-kramana-sutra-vrtti, by Ratna.4ekbara Suri, has been 
noticed in Peterson 3, pp. 226-227, whence the following lines are quoted: — 

fa<«i»id 9 wiT»sn wifii i 

11 1 11 

TO ^ SNf WISRIlJl^r i 

II ? II 

W ’s'NRP'Ht I 

* i fcw#»t*rfa*ffifimrTOtT afJTjjej 11 1 , 11 

8 Vide Dr. Klatt on the Pattavali of the Kharataragaecha in the ind. Ant., 
Vol. XI, September 1882, pp. 256-256; cf. also Weber II, p. 884; and Dr. R. G. 
Bhandarkar’s Report, 1883-84, p. 157. 

*<»<<( sfwvyTOiiTOT am 1 1 
TO#ncTOi«rt g*f€t# u <« # 

(Gurvavali, Jaina Ya6ovijaya grantbamSla series, p. 109). 

at# «r*rog$ «,»<< 

g^*t*mTf 5 auj a tot arrsqtwnf to* i 
tnrrftfWtani 

frotj 5 «iftnt vttoto : tfttroro n i\ n 

(Kriy Sratna-samuccaya . Jaina Ya4ovijaya granthamalfi series, p. 309). 
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cftrya, Areata, Dharmaklrti, Prajnakara, KamalaSIla, Dignaga, 
and other Buddhist authors, as well as Tarkabhasa, Hetubindu, 
Arcaia-tarkatlka, Pramana- vartika , Tattvasamgraha, NyAya- 
bindu, Nyayaprave6aka, and other Buddhist works on logic, etc., 
in the chapter on the Bauddha system. Mention has also been 
made, in the chapter on the Nyaya, of such Hindu logicians as 
Aksap&da, Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara, Vacaspati, Udayana, Sri- 
kantha, Abhayatilakopadhyaya, Jayanta, and of such works as 
Nyaya-sutra, Nyayabhasya, Nyayavartika, Tatparyatlka, Tat- 
paryapari6uddhi, Nyayalarikara, Nyayalahkaravrtti, etc. The 
Ny&ya-sara of Bha-sarvajna and the eighteen commentaries on it 
such as Nyayabhusana, Nyayakalika, Nyayakusumanjali, etc., 
have also been mentioned. 

51. Srutasag’ara Ga>i 
(about 1493 A.D.). 

Srutasagara Gani, author of Tattvarthadipika, was a pupil of 
Vidyanandin of the Sarasvatl Gaccha of the Digambaras. Nemi- 
datta, who wrote in Sam vat 1585 or 1528 A.D., describes him- 
self as devoted to the service of Srutasagara whose literary activ- 
ity must be referred to about Saiiivat 1550 or 1493 A.D. 1 

52. Dharma-bhUsa^a 
(about 1 600 A.D.). 

Dharmabhusana, -a disciple of VardhamanaBhattaraka, was a 
Digambara who wrote the Nyaya-dlpika about 300 years ago. 
He has been mentioned in the Tarkabhasa by Ya6ovijaya Gani. 

The Nyaya-dlpika begins with a salutation to Arhat Vardha- 
mana. It is divided into three chapters ( Prakasa ), viz. (1) general 
characteristics of valid knowledge, pramana-samanya^aksana ; (2) 
perception, pratyaksa ; and (3) indirect knowledge, paroksa , includ- 
ing recollection, smrti, recognition, pratyabhijnana , argumentation, 
tarka, inference, anumdna , tradition, dgama y and the method of 
comprehending things from particular standpoints, naya. 

The technical terms of logic have been defined and minutely 
examined, and the views of other logicians, specially of the Bud- 
dhists, have been severely criticised. There are references to 
Sugata, Saugata, Bauddha, Tathagata, Mlmamsaka, Yauga, 
Naiyftyika, Bhatta, Prabhakara, Dignaga, Samanta Bhadra, Aka- 
lanka Deva, Salika Natha, Jainendra, Syadvada-vidyapati, Mani- 
kya Nandi Bhatt&raka, Ktfmara Nandi Bhattaraka, Udayana and 
others. The following works are also mentioned : — Prameya 
kamala-m&rtanda, Rajavartika, Sloka vartika, ^lokavartika-bliasya, 


1 Peterson’s Fourth Report, p. exxiii. 
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Tattvartha-sutra , Tatt vartha-bhasya, Tattvartha-Sloka-vartika, 
Aptamlmamsa vivarana, Nyayaviniscaya, Pramana-nirnaya, 
Pram&na-parlksa, Parlksamukha, Nyayabindu, etc. 

5 2a. V IN A YAVIJA Y A 
(1613 A D.— 1681 AD). 

Vinayavijaya was born in a Vai&ya family in Guzerat in 
Saiiivat 1670 or A.D. 1613. His spiritual teacher Kirtivijaya 1 
was a disciple of Hiravijaya, the well-known suri of Akbara’s time. 
Vinayavijaya, after prosecuting his studies in Jaina scriptures under 
Kirtivijaya, proceeded to Benares to study the grammar and philo- 
sophy of the Brahmanas. YaSovijaya, another Jaina ascetic, 
whose account will be given shortly, joined him in his journey to 
that famous seat of Brahmanic learning. After undergoing a course 
of training for twelve years in Benares, Vinayavijaya travelled 
over various parts of India until he came to Junagadh in Kathiawad 
on his pilgrimage to the Girnar hills in 1 651 A.D. He visited Surat, 
Marwad, etc., and died at Rander in Guzerat in 16S1 A.D. Of the 
numerous works written by him the undermentioned treatise on 
Jaina Nyaya deserves a special notice : — 

Naya-karnika — “ an ear-ring of Naya , the * method of des- 
criptions,” which was composed at Diva near Junagadh in 
Kathiawad in 1651 A.D. for the satisfaction of Guru Vijayasirhlia 
Suri. a Naya aims at describing things from all possible stand- 
points. There are altogether seven standpoints, viz. naigama , 
samgraha , vyavahara , rjusutra , sabda , samabhirudha and evambhuta, 
explanations of which have already been given. The first four of 
the standpoints come under a group called dravyasti-Jcdya, nou- 
menal or that which refers to a substance, and the last three under 
a group called paryaydsti kaya , phenomenal or that which refers 
to an attribute. The treatise ends with the observation 3 that 


* Vide the concluding vorses of the chapters of Vinayavijava’s Lokapraka^a. 

f5npnfwir*f i 
gli » ** u 

(Naya-karnikft). 

wf*r f*nr% 

*nj9*?*} ww i 

W W sfawr »jf*r ^t«SwV- 

^ * 

(Naya-karnika). 
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though the standpoints are mutually conflicting, they serve collec- 
tively to establish the dogmas of the Jaina scripture. 1 


53. Ya6ovijaya Gan i 
(1608—1688 A.D.). 


Yasovijaya Gani, a member of the Svetambara sect, was a 
, distinguished logician who flourished at 

a ovijttyaa 1 Dabhoi in the Baroda State (Guzerat), ap- 

proximately between 1608 A. D. and 1688 A. D. He was a spiri- 
tual descendant of Hiravijaya Suri, the well-known Jaina High- 
priest of the time of the Moghul Emperor Akbar.* In about 
1626 A.D. he came to Benares, 3 where he studied Nyaya-sastra 
in the disguise of a Brahmana ascetic. By about 1638 A.D. he 
confessed that he was a Jaina and was asked at once to leave 
the Sanskrit academies of the Brahmanas. On account of his 
vast erudition in Logic and Metaphysics he obtained the titles of 
Upadhyava, Nyaya-visarada and Nyayacarya. He died at Dabhoi 
in 1688 A.D. 4 


1 Vide Introduction to Naya-karnika edited by Mohan Lai Desai, pp. 3-4: — 
The doctrine of Naya is often illustrated by the parable of an elephant and 
blind men. Several blind men desirous of knowing what an elephant was like, 
touched separate parts of its body and went home with the knowledge they derived 
in this way. Sitting down to compare notes, they discovered that there was no 
agreement among them as to the form of the animal. The man who had only 
touched its leg described it as a huge column, another man who had touched only 
the ear described it as a winnowing fan, and so fortty, They quarrelled among one 
another until a person who was not blind came before them. He took great pains 
to explain that their knowledge was only partial, and as such caused confusion. He 
said that all the different aspects of a thing must be examined in order to gain the 
complete knowledge of the thing. “A partial knowledge,** continues ho. ‘’lends 
to conflict while a complete knowledge establishes harmony.” 

* Hiravijaya (152(5-1505 A.D ). 

I 


Vijayasena Suri KalvSnavijaya Klrtivijayn 

1 'i t .. 

Vijayadeva Suri Labliavijaya Vinayavijava 

Vijayasimha Suri Nayavijaya 

Yasovijaya (TapBgacchapattavali). 

f*S*TWT* <n«n ll (Mandharastuti). 

m* ffcfwfil* THrUWnHWHTO’n* II 

(TarkabhSsS). 
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YaSovijaya wrote more than one hundred works (in Sanskrit 
and Guzerati) in which he has preserved a 
His review of other detailed criticism on the Logic of Mitliila 
and Nadia as taught in the Benares aca- 
demies of the 17th century A.D. He must have been a man of 
extraordinary talent, or else he would not have ventured to 
attack Siromani, the greatest exponent of Modern Logic in Nadia. 
He satirises this Brahmana logician by saying 1 “ woe to Bengal 
where there is Siromani blind of one eye ! 95 

Conscious of his own erudition he observes in another place : 
“The ocean of Logic is hard to approach owing to the uproar of 
waves of the Didhiti — Commentary (of Siromani) ; yet, is not the 
water of that ocean capable of being drunk by our cloud-like 
genius ? ” % 

54. YaSovuaya’s Works. 

Yasovijaya was the author of several rare works on Logic 
such as Nyaya-pradlpa, Tarkabhasa, Nyaya-rahasya, Nyayamrta- 
tarangipl and Nyaya-khanda-khadya. He also wrote a commen- 
tary on the Digambara work Astasaliasrl called AstasahasrI-vrtti . 3 

The Tarkabhasa, which begins with a salutation to Jina, 4 
consists of three chapters, viz. (1) Valid knowledge, pramana ; 
(2) Knowledge from particular standpoints, naya ; and (3) Imposi- 
tion, nihksepa. There is also an occasional discussion on vydpti - 
graha , induction or the process of ascertaining a universal connec- 
tion between the middle term and the major term. 


(NyavakhandakhBdva, leaf 43, MSS. in possession of VijayacUiarma or Dharina- 
vijaya Suri). 

TOlfa *1 mi: WW: fa *TTfl II 

(AstasahasrI vivarana, leaf 82, MSS. of Vijaya-dharma Suri and Indravijaya 
Suri). 

The idea of the verse may be expressed as follows : — 

Indian Logic is a veritable ocean whose water is saline and which is unap- 
proachable owing to the tumults and uproars of commentators. Is not then the 
water of that ocean capable of being drunk? Why not, intelligent people, like 
c louds, can easily approach the ocean and drink its water pure and sweet ! 

3 For other particulars about Yafiovijaya, see Peterson 6, p. xiv. For his works 
see the Jainagama List published in Bombay. 

To perpetuate the memory of Yasovijaya there has been established at 
Benares a college called Jaina Yeu$ovijaya-p§tha45la, under the auspices of which 
the sacred works of the Jainas are being published in a series called Jaina Ya£ovi- 
j aya-grantliam alff . 

4 fai«r i 

(TarkabhffeB. Chapter I). 
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The Nyayaloka begins with a salutation to Mahavlra 1 as 
Paramatman (the supreme spirit) and ends with an entreaty 4 that 
its author may be freed from lust and hatred, which are the causes 
of all sufferings. The work discusses the nature of soul (dtman), 
emancipation ( mulcti ), inference (anumana), testimony (agama), 
direct knowledge (pratyakm jiiana ), indirect knowledge ( paroksa 
jndna) 9 validity of external things 8 (vahyartha-siddhi ) , inherence 
( samavaya ), negation ( abhdva ), ether ( dkdsa ), substance (dravya), 
etc. 

The undermentioned philosophers, philosophical treatises and 
systems are quoted : — 

Naiyayika, Ucchrhkhala Naiyayika, Samkhya, Carvaka, 
Tautatita, Vedantin, Nyaya, Yauktika, Bauddha, Aupanisada, 
Digambara, Syadvada-rahasya, Syadvada-ratnakara, Sammati 
tika, Jnanarnava, Bhasyakara, Jinabhadra Gani Ksama-gramana, 
Brliaspati, Dharmaklrti, Acarya, Cintamanikrt, Manikrt, Misra, 
Vardhamana, and Paksadhara Mi6ra. 

The Nyaya khanda khadya 4 is otherwise called Mahavlra 
stavana. It consists of 108 verses composed in eulogy of Maha- 
vlra and at the same time embodying solutions of the deepest 
problems of Logic. 5 There is an elaborate commentary in prose by 
the author himself, elucidating many intricate points in the precise 
style of modern logicians. The work opens with a salutation to 
Mahavlra who is called Sambhu and ends with a brief account 
of the author himself. The topics treated in the work are : — Soul 
(< atman ), emancipation ( mukti ), momentariness ( ksanikatva ), origi- 
nation ( utpatti ), destruction ( dhvamsa ) y syadvada, class and in- 
dividual (jdti and vyakti ), space and time (desa and kola), middle 


(Xyayaloka). 


j|ii fWttniH • 

(XYaySloka). 

(Nyayftloka, leaf 13, printed at Ahmedabad). 


4 The Nyayaklianda-khadya has been printed in Bombay. 

(Xy ay akl m nda-kli5dy a ) . 
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term and major term (vyapya-vyapaka ) , knowledge and external 
world (vijhanavdda-vaJiyarthavada) 3 etc. The undermentioned 
philosophers, philosophical treatises and systems are referred to : — 

Samkhya, Kanabhaksa, Aksapada, Naiyayika, Bauddha, 
Madhyamika, Prabhakara, Mlmarhsaka, Bliasya, Vartika, Tlka, 
Samantabhadra, Gandhahasti, Sammati, Misra, Bhatta, Srldhara, 
Udayana, Narayana, 1 Narayanacarya, Siromani* Dldhiti-kara, 
Vardhamana, and Gunananda. 8 

The Astasahasrl-vivarai^a,* which is a gloss on the AstasahasrI 
of Vidyananda, opens with an obeisance to Indrabhuti Gautama. 
The work makes reference to the undermentioned philosophers, 
philosophical treatises and systems : — Vacaspati, Naiyayika, 
Mandana Misra, Prajnakara, Bhatta, Prabhakara, Hemacandra, 
Vacakacakravarti (Umasvati), Vaidanti-pa6u, Kusumanjali, Guru- 
mata, Muraribhatta, Murari Mi&ra, Gautamiya, Udayanacarya, 
Bhattacarya Jarannaiyayika, Raghudeva Bhattacarya, 6 Bhusana- 
sara/ etc. 


(Xyayakhanda-khadya, leaf 3. Bombay). 

wifH ft*n Writ i 

rrsrrw n 

(Xyayakhanda-khadya, leaf 42, Bombay). 

8 ^iiwtw w 

, «nrTT^ n 

(XySyaklmnda-khSdya, leaf 2. Bombay). 

faWATOrowfawwir n 

(Astas&hasrl-vivarnna, MSS. belonging to Viiayadharina Suri and Indravijaya 
Suri). “ 

6 Raghudeva is referred to in leaves 4, 22 of AstasBliasri. 

8 The Bhusanasara (Vyakarana) is referred to in leaves 34, 35, etc. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Continuity of Jaina Logic . 1 * * 


55. The Conciliatory Character of Jaina Logic. 


In the previous pages there has been given an indication of 
the services rendered by the Jainas and 
No conflict with the the Buddhas in the formation of the 
r Mediaeval School of Indian Logic. Since 

the Brahmanas did not in respect of their social practices differ 
so markedly from the Jainas as they did from the Buddhists, 
their attack on the Jaina Logic was not so violent as that on 
the Buddhist Logic. In fact the logical theories of the Jainas 
are in many instances akin to those of the Brahmanas. The 
terms yratyaksa (perception), anumana (inference), uyamana 
(comparison), agama (verbal testimony), dharana or udaharana 
(example), chain (quibble), etc., of the Sthanahga-sutra and the 
Sutra-krtahga of the Jainas are in their meanings similar to, if 
not altogether identical with, the corresponding terms of the 
Caraka samhita and the Nyaya-sutra of the Brahmanas. There 
was in the Logic of the Brahmanas a casual review of the syllo- 
gism of ten members as propounded in certain works of the 
Jainas, but there was no protracted quarrel on that account 
between the two parties. The Jaina logicians quoted Brahmanic 
authors * generally in an academic spirit . The special Jaina 
doctrines of Naya (method) and sayta-bhangi (sevenfold para- 
logism), though occasionally criticised, did not receive any rude 
blows from the Brahmanas. 

The Jainas, in so far as they wrote regular treatises on Logic, 
did not differ much from the Buddhists in 

N ° tife U BuddhSs! V,th respect of their subject and style. The 
Nyfiyavatara, by the Svetambara Jaina 
logician Siddhasena Divakara *500 A. IX), traverses almost the 
same ground as the Nyaya pravesa of the Buddhist logician 
Dignaga (450-530 A I).). Rabhasa Nandi, a Digambara Jaina 
logician, wrote a commentary called Sambandhoddyota on the 
Sambandha parlksa of the Buddhist logician Dharmakirti (635 


1 See Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s ‘ 4 Mediaeval School of Indian Logic,” liis 
edition of “ Nyaya*s5ra ” with the Nyaya-tatparya-dipika of Jaya-simha Suri : 

V.A. Smith’s “ Early History of India”* and “ Akbar” ; Epigraphia Indica Vol. II : 

and i ‘ Jaina Inscriptions ” compiled by Puran Chand Nahar. 

8 Aksap&da was attacked by Siddhasena Divakara in his Sammatitarka, and 
by Haribhadra Suri in his 6*Sstravart5samuccaya and Anekanta-jayapataka. 
Uddyotakara (VSrtikakRra) was attacked by Abhayadova Suri of R&jagaceha. 
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A.D). The Pramana-vartika-tlka of Jaina Kalyana-candra is 
likewise a commentary on the Pramana-vartika of the Buddhist 
Dharmaklrti (635 A.D.). Dharmottara-tippanaka is the title of a 
Jaina commentary by Mallavadin (about 962 A.D.) on the Bud- 
dhist work Nyaya-bindu-tika of Dharmottara (847 A.D.). If the 
Buddhist author Santa Raksita (749 A.D.) instituted in his 
Tattvasamgraha an inquiry into the Jaina doctrine of soul, the 
Jaina author Haribhadra Suri (1129 A.D ) gave in his SaddarSana- 
samuccaya a complete summary of the Buddhist philosophy. In 
fact there was no bitter rivalry between the Jainas and the Bud- 
dhists. 

56. Royal Patronage and Persecution. 


Patronage. 


From time to time Jainism enjoyed patronage as well as 
suffered persecution at the hands of the 
rulers. King Candra Gupta, 1 who carried on 
controversies in the spirit of scholars, was a great supporter of 
the Jaina religion which spread widely in Northern India and was 
introduced into Mysore by Bhadrabahu. Samprati, a grandson 
of Emperor Asoka, accepted the Jaina faith which was welcomed 
throughout the Deccan about 215 B.C. The Svetambara Jaina 
logician Siddhasena Divakara (Ksapanaka) was patronised at the 
court of Vikramaditya in UjjainI about 500 A.D. The Chinese 
pilgrim Hwen-thsang, who visited the Pallava, Cola and Pandya 
kingdoms in 640 A.D., found that Jainism was the prevailing religion 
in Dravida, old Tricliinopoly andMalakuta, and that it was popu- 
lar in Mathura, Vai&all, Eastern Bengal and Southern Maratlia 
country. The Digambara Jaina logician Akalanka Deva enjoyed 
favour at the court of the Rastrakuta King Krsnaraja I or Subha- 
tunga about 750 A.D. Hema Candra Suri, surnamed Kalikala- 
sarvajna, was the preceptor of Maharaja Kumara Pala of Guzerat 
about 1142-1172 A.D. 

In the latter half of the seventh century A.D. there occurred, 
however, a terrible persecution of Jainism 
usecu-ion. j n Southern India. King Kuna, Sundara 

or Nedumaran Pandya, who had been brought up as a Jaina, 
became a pupil of Saint Tirujnana Sambandar and accepted 
the Saiva faith. Displaying the zeal of a convert he persecuted 
with savage cruelty his late co-religionists of whom no fewer 
than eight thousand were put to death. Mahendra Varman of 
the Pallava dynasty, whose rule extended to Trichinopoly, was 


1 If we suppose this Candra Gupta to bo identical with Candra Gupta Maurya, 
the date of introduction of Jainism into Mysore must be about 309 B.C. On tho 
contrary if he is the same as Candra Gupta II, Mysore could not have welcomed 
Jainism before 375 A.D. The date of Bhadrabahu will have to be determined 
accordingly. 
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originally a Jaina. Through the influence of a Tamil saint he 
accepted Saivism, and destroyed the large Jaina monastery of 
Pataliputtriam in South Arcot at about 610 A.D. In theCalukya 
Kingdom of Vatapi, where Jainism flourished to a certain ex- 
tent during 550-750 A.D., Buddhism was supplanted by Saivism 
and Vaisnavism. King Amoghavarsa of the Rastrakuta line, 
whose capital was at Manyakheta (in the Nizam’s Dominions) 
devoted the last part of his life to ascetic practices and patronised 
the Digambara Jaina faith during 815-877 A.D. Jainism made 
a rapid progress in his kingdom up to the 10th century A D. 
Ajaya Deva, a Saiva King of Guzerat (about 1174-76 A.D ) mer- 
cilessly persecuted the Jain as and put their leader to death. 

In spite of such persecutions the Jaina religion went on 
flourishing in the Hindu period up till 1200 
No hostility from tho A D During the Mahomedan rule which 

followed , Jainism remained unperturbed. 
The Pathan King, Firoz Shah Tughlak (1351-1388 A.D. ), was kind 
towards the Jainas, and the Moglial Emperors showed them great 
favours. Three eminent Jaina teachers — Hiravijaya Suri, Vijaya- 
sena Suri and Bhanucandra Upadliyaya — were received with high 
honours at the court of Akbar who is said to have been a convert 
to Jainism and to have prohibited the killing of animals on 
certain days. 


57. Support of the Jaina Community. 


Though in all periods the Jainas enjoyed a fair share of royal 
patronage, the main source of their stay 
the^ laity and pnv,loges of and strength lay in the community of Jaina 

laymen. The founder of Jainism left the 
church not entirely at the mercy of the monks ( sadhu ) and nuns 
(sadhv t), but placed it also in the hands of the laymen (sravaka) 
and laywomen ( xravika ) called respectively the male and female 
devotees. In all religious and social ceremonies the lay people 
exercise control in the full measure. It is at their choice and 
with their permission that the head of the church called Acdrya 
can be appointed. The management of temples and places of 
pilgrimage is entrusted entirely to the lay people, who select the 
residence of monks and nuns. 


It is on account of the mutual help of the monks and lay 


Aid to literary men. 


people that the Jaina church has continued 
undisturbed. The lay people, who belong 


mainly to the VaiSya (merchant) community, command the wealth 
of India. They have uniformly supported Jaina authors, and so 
long as they continue, the Jaina logicians will never have to recede 
from literary pursuits for want of funds. 
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58. Jaina Logic will not be extinct. 

We have seen that the Jaina monks were very seldom militant 
against the Brahmanas or Buddhists. They also avoided, as far as 
practicable, incurring the displeasure of their rulers, and framed 
their ecclesiastical rules in liberal spirit to ensure the sympathy 
of the laity. Under such circumstances it is not at all strange that 
Jainism has not died and there is no fear that the Jaina Logic will 
ever be extinct. 



SECTION II. 


The Buddhist Logic. 

(Circa 570 B.C— 1200 A.D.). 


CHAPTER I. 

Topics of Logic mentioned in the old Buddhist Literature. 

69. Buddha Gautama 
(570 B.C.— 490 B.C.). 

The Buddhists maintain that their religion is eternal, it was 
taught at different cycles by sagos called Buddhas (the Enlightened 
Ones) or Tathagatas (those who have realized the truth). In the 
present cycle, called Maha-bhadra-kalpa (the very blessed cycle), 
four Buddhas are said to have already appeared, viz. Krakuc 
chanda. Kanaka Muni, KaSyapa and Gautama, while the fifth, viz. 
Maitreya, is yet to be born. 1 * 

Of the past Buddhas the last, viz. Buddha Gautama, other- 
wise called Sakya Muni, was born at Kapilavastu (modern Nigliva 
in the Nepal Terai) about 570 B.C., and attained nirvana at 
Ku&Inagara (modern ]£usinara or Kasia ne^r Gorakhpur) about 490 
B C.* He passed almost his whole life in Magadha (modern Behar). 
He is regarded by modern scholars as the real founder of Buddhism, 
while his predecessors are considered as purely mythical. 

60. Origin of the Paul Buddhist Literature 
(490 B.C. — 76 B.C ). 

Buddha Gautama is said to have delivered his teachings in 
the Magadhi or Pali language. On his death these teachings were 
rehearsed by the Buddhist monks in three councils 3 * * * * 8 hold at Raja- 


1 Vide Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, second edition, pp. 88 — 91. 

* The exact date of Buddha is unknown. According to the MahSvarhsa, 
Buddha was born in 623 B.C. and attained nirvana in 543 B.C. Tho date of 

Buddha’s nirvana is placed by European scholars between 470 — 180 B.C. Cf. 
Dr. Fleet’s article on “ The Dato of Buddha’s Death ” in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Groat Britain and Ireland , January 1904. We shall not bo far 
wrong if we placo Buddha’s birth in 570 B.C. and his nirvana in 490 B.C. There 
is a positive statement in chapter V of the Mahavarasa that A6oka was installed 

on the throne of* Magadha 218 years after the nirvana of Buddha. As A£oka s 

installation took place about *272 B.C., the dato of Buddha’s nirvana could 

approximately be placed in 490 B.C. Buddha, who lived 80 years, seems, therefore , 

to have been bom about 570 B.C. ... . 

8 For an account of the first and second councils, vide Vinaya Pitaka, Culm 

16 
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grha, Vai6all and Patallputra under the patronage of kings Ajata- 
Satru, Kalasoka and A§oka about the year 490 B.C., 390 B.C. and 
265 B.C. 1 respectively. The texts of the teachings as discussed 
and settled in these councils form the sacred scripture of the Bud- 
dhists. This scripture is called in Pali Tipitaka or Pitakattaya 
and in Sanskrit Tripifaka or Pifakatraya^ which signifies 6 Three 
Baskets.’ It consists of the Sermon Basket (Sutta Pitaka), Dis- 
cipline Basket (Vinaya Pitaka), and the Metaphysical Basket 
(Abhidhamrna Pitaka), each of which embodies a large number of 
distinct works. 

The monks assembled in the First Council, that is, in the 
Council of KaSyapa, in 490 B.C., were called (l) Theras, and the 
soripture canonised by them was the basis of Theravada. Subse- 
quently ten thousand monks of Vai^all having violated certain 
rules of Theravada were, by the decision of the Second Council in 
390 B.C , expelled from the community of the Theras. These 
excluded priests were called (2) Mahasanghikas, who were the 
first heretical sect of the Buddhists. They made certain ad- 
ditions and alterations in the Theravada. * Afterwards, within two 
hundred years from the nirvana of Buddha, 14 other heretical 
sects* arose, viz. (3) Gokulika, (4) Ekabboharika, (5) Pannatti 
(6) Bahulika, (7) Cetiya, (8) Sabbatthi, (9) Dhammaguttika, 
(10) Kassaplya, (11) Sankantika, (12) Sutta, (13) Himavata, 
(14) Rajagirlya, (15) Siddhatthika, (16) Pubbasellya, (17) Apa- 
raseliya, and (18) Vajiriya. 

Just at the close of the Third Council about 255 B.C., the 
teachings of Buddha as canonised by the Theras in the form of 
the Tipitaka , were carried 8 by Mahinda, son of Emperor A6oka, 
to the island of Ceylon where they were perpetuated by priests in 
oral tradition They are said to have been committed to writing 4 , 
for the first time in Ceylon, in the reign of Vattagamani during 
104 — 76 B.C. Besides the Tipitaka there were numerous other 
works written in Pali which have immensely added to the bulk of 
the Pali literature. 


Vagga. llth and 12th Khandhakas, translated by Rhys Davids and Oldenbcrsr. 
S.B.E. aeries, vol. XX, pp. 370, 386. For an account of the third council as also 
of the first and second, vide Wijesirbha's translation of the Mahavamsa, chapter V, 
pp. 26-29, as also chapters III and IV. 

• The first council was held in the year of Buddha’s nirv&na, while the second 
council took place 100 years later. A3oka ascended the throne in 272 B.C. (vide 
Vincent A. Smith’s AAoka, p. 63), and it was in the 17th year ol his reign, that is, hi 
256 B.C., that the third council took place (vide Wijesiraha’s Mahavarhsa, p. 29). 

2 For a discussion about the variant names and subdivisions of these sects, 
vide Wijosimha’8 Mahavarhsa, part I, chapter V, p. 16; and Dr. Rhys Davids’ 
“ Schools of Buddhist Belief” in tho Journal of the Royal Asiatic*Sooiety of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1892, pp. 1 — 37. 

8 Vide the Mahavamsa, chapter XII. 

* Vide the Mahavamsa, chapter XXXIII. Cf. also Dr. Alwis’s Lecture on 
the Pali Language in the Journal of the Pali Text Society, London, 1883, p. 42. 
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61. Logical topics in the Pali Literature. 

In the Tipitaka — nay in the whole Pali literature 1 * — there is 
not a single treatise on Logic. Paticcasamuppcida (the Chain of 
Interdependent Causes or the Wheel of Life), which represents the 
central teaching of Buddha, throws some light on the doctrines of 
self (or soul) and sufferings, but none on logic or processes of reason- 
ing. The only topic bearing upon Logic which has been touched on 
in the Pali works, is the division of knowledge into six kinds. In 
the Tipitaka % knowledge ( Vinnana 3 ) has been classified as ( 1) ocular 
(cakkhu-vinnanam), (2) auditory (sota vinnd^am), (3) olfactory 
(ghana-vinnaqam) 4) gustatory (jivhd-vinndqam), (5) tactual (lcaya- 
vinnanam), and (6) mental (mano-vinnanam) . But this classifica- 
tion has not been carried far enough to lay the foundation of a 
Logic that deserves the name of science. 

In the Tipitaka there are, however, occasional references to 
logioal topics and to a class of men who were called Takki (in Sans- 
krit: Tarkin) or Takkika (in Sanskrit: Tdrkika) — that is, those 
versed in reasoning. It is not known whether these men were Bud- 
dhists, Jainas or Brahmanas, perhaps they were recruited from all 
communities. They were not logicians in the proper sense of the 
term, but they appear to me to have been sophists who indulged 
in quibble and casuistry. 


62. Suttapitaka ; DIgha-nikaya : Brahmajala sutta 
(490 B.C.). 


In the Brahma-jala-sutta , 4 which forms a part of the Dlgha 
o , Nikaya of the Sutta Pltaka and was re- 
hearsed in the First Buddhist Council about 
490 B.C., there is mention of certain Sramanas and Brahmanas 
who were takki (argumentationists) and vimarhsi (casuists) and 
indulged in takka (argumentations) and vimamsd (casuistry). These 
Sramanas and Brahmanas from the standpoints of their philo- 


1 Consult Mrs. Rhys Davids* article on Logic (Buddhist) in Dr. James Has- 
tings* Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 

* For an explanation of Paticca-samuppada or Pratitya-samutpdda , the doctrine 
of mutual dependence, soe Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana*s article on the subject 
in the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, Vol. VII, part 1. For the division 
of knowledge, vide the Ariguttara Nikaya ITI, 61. 8, edited by Dr. Morris in the 
Pali Text Society series of London. Vide also the Dhammasarigani, and compare 
Pariccheda IV of the Abhidhammatthasahgaha which, though not included in the 
Tipitaka, sums up the topics of the Abhidhamma Pi taka. 

* ViflfiUna is translated as knowledge or consciousness, such as cakkhuvin- 
nana signifies ocular knowledge or eye-consciousness. 

* The Brahma j Sla-sutta , chaps. I — III, included in Dialogues of the Buddha, 
translated by Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids, London. The Brahmajala-sutta, bhana- 
vSram 1—3, included in the Digha Nik&ya, edited by T. W. Rhys Davids and J. E. 
Carpenter, London. 
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sophical views were divided into various classes such as the eter- 
nalists (saaaata- vada) , eternalist-n on-eternalists (ekacca-sassatika 
ekacca-asassatika), and the annihilationists ( uccheda-vada ). 

With regard to the eternalists who were perhaps the followers 
of (the Samkhya philosophy of) Kapila, Buddha says: — 

There are, brethren, some recluses and Brahmanas who are 
F y eternalists, and who, on four grounds, pro- 

claim that both the soul and the world are 

eternal They are addicted to logic and reasoning 

[argumentation and casuistry], and give utterance to the following 
conclusion of their own, beaten out by their argumentations and 
based on their sophistry : “ eternal is the soul ; and the world, giving 
birth to nothing new, is steadfast as a mountain-peak, as a pillar 
firmly fixed; and these living creatures, though they transmigrate 
and pass away, fall from one state of existence and spring up in 
another, yet they are for ever and ever.” 

With regard to the eternalist-non-etornalists who were per- 
haps the followers (of the Anvlksiki) of Medhatithi-Gautama, Bud- 
dha says : — 

There are, brethren, some recluses and Brahmanas who are 
eternalists with regard to some things, and 
in regard to others non- eternalists ; who 
on four grounds maintain that the soul and 

the world are partly eternal and partly not They are 

addicted to logic and reasoning [argumentation and casuistry], and 
give utterance to the following conclusion of their own, beaten out 
by their argumentations and based on their sophistry : “ This which 
is called eye and ear and nose and tongue and body is a self which 
is impermanent, unstable, not eternal, subject to change. But this 
which is called heart, or mind, or consciousness, is a self which is 
permanent, steadfast, eternal, and knows no change, and will remain 
for ever and ever.” 

With regard to the annihilationists who were perhaps the 
followers of the Lokayata philosophy, Buddha observes : — 

There are, brethren, recluses and Brahmanas who are anni- 

Annihilationists. hilationists, who in seven ways maintain 

the cutting off, the destruction, the annihi- 
lation of a living being .... In the first place, brethren, 
they put forth the following opinion, the following view: “Since, 
sir, this soul has form, is built up of the four elements, and is the 
offspring of father and mother, it is cut off, destroyed on the dis- 
solution of the body ; and does not continue after death ; and then, 
sir, the soul is completely annihilated.” 

There are other classes of ^ramanas and Brahmanas such as 


Etemalists-non-etornal- 

istft. 
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a class of fortuifcous-originists (adhicca-samuppannika) of whom 
Buddha speaks as follows : — 

“ In this case, brethren, some recluse or Brahmana is addict- 
ed to logic [sophism] and reasoning [casuistry].” He gives utter- 
ance to the following conclusion of his own, beaten out by his 
argumentations and based on his sophistry : “The soul and the 
world arose without a cause.” 

63. Suttapitaka : Majjhimanikaya : Anumana sutta 
(490 B.C ). 

“ Anumana sutta,” which presupposes the use of the word 
anumana in the sense of “inference” or rather “ guess,” is the 
title of a chapter of the Majjhimu Nikaya, while the word vdda in 
the sense of discussion occurs in the Upalivada-sutta of the same 
Nikaya of the Suttapitaka. 1 

64. Suttapitaka : Khuddaka Nikaya : Udana 
(490 B.C.). 

In the Udana, which is included in the Khuddaka Nikaya of 
the Sutta Pitaka and is supposed to have been rehearsed in the 
three Buddhist Councils during 490 B.C. — 255 B.C. , we read: — 

“As long as the perfect Buddhas do not appear, the Takkikas 
[sophists] are not corrected nor are the Savakas : owing to their 
evil views they are not released from misery.” ’ 2 

This passage leaves no doubt that the Takkikas were soph- 
ists. 

65. Vinaya-pitaka: Parivara 
(490 B.C.). 

The logical procedure of' a Judicial Council of Monks. 

Four kinds of cases for settlement (adhikarana ) . 

In the Parivara, 3 a work of the Vinaya-pitaka, there is mention 
of four kinds of adhikarana , cases for settlement, viz. : (1) vivada- 
dhikaraqa, a case pertaining to differences of opinion, (2) anuvada- 
dhikaraiya , a case in which one party accuses another party of the 
violation of a rule of good conduct ; (3) dpattddhikara^a y a case in 


1 Vide Majjhitna NikRya, vol. I, 15th sutta, and vol. II, 5th sutta. 
a The original of This passage runs as follows: — 

Y&va sammS sambuddhS loke n’uppajjanti, na takkika sujjhanti na c’api 
aSvakfi, duddittlil na dukkhfi pamuccaro’ti. 

— Udinarii, vi, s 10, edited by Paul Steinthal in the Pali Text Society series, 
London. 

3 The Pariv&ra, chapters IX — XIII, included in the Vinaya-pitakaih, vol. V, 
edited by Dr. H. Oldenberg. Vide also the Patimokkha of tho Vinaya-pitakaih. 
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which a monk has actually transgressed an established rule of good 
conduct; and (4) kiccadhikaraqa , a case relating to the formal 
procedure of an ecclesiastical act. 

Seven rules for the settlement of cases ( adhikarana-samatha 

dhamma ) . 

There are laid down seven rules for the settlement of cases 
( adhikaran a-samatha dhamma ), viz. : — 

(1) Sammukha vinaya , settlement in presence, which applies to a 

case that must be conducted in the presence of a council of 
monks ( sahgha ), the complainant and the respondent, in 
accordance with the sacred procedure appropriate for it. 

(2) Sati vinaya , settlement from recollection, which applies to a 

case in which an Arhat (passionless person) is implicated. 
Such a case, which is evidently false, may he settled simply 
by asking the Arhat to recollect his past misdeeds, if any. 
An Arhat, being totally devoid of passions, is not at all liable 
to the transgression of any rule. Still to try him through 
sati -vinaya 9 is to settle the present charge and to grant him 
immunity from all further charges. 

(3) Amulha-vinaya , settlement for the insane, which applies to a 

case in which a person while committing a crime was in an 
abnormal state of mind, and was therefore not liable to any 
charge for the committal of the crime. Tf at the time of his 
trial he denies all knowledge about the crime, he will be 
exempted from the charge once for all. 

(4) Patinndya kdretabham , settlement by an undertaking, applies 

to a case in which the person implicated admits his guilt 
and promises to refrain from committing it in the future. 

(5) Yebhuyyasika , settlement by a majority, applies to a case 

which is settled by the majority of votes of the members. 

(6) Tassa pdpiyyasikd , settlement with the prospect of further in- 

quiry, applies to a case in which, the respondent having 
neither admitted nor denied a charge, the council of monks 
(sahgha), with a view to awakening him to a sense of res- 
ponsibility, declares that he will be expelled from the 
counoil any day that the charge is proved true, but will 
be welcomed into the council when the charge is proved 
false. 

(7) Tina vatthdraka , covering over with grass, applies to a case in 

which a complainant and his respondent go on bringing 
charges and counter -charges against each other. The counc il 
of monks (sangha), finding no easy way to settle the case, 
hush it up without listening to either of the parties. 

Of the four cases enumerated above the first may be settled 
by rules 1 and 5, the second by rules 1, 2, 3 and 6, the third by 
rules I, 4 and 7, and the fourth by rule 1 alone. 
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A complaint, complain- 
ant and respondent. 


A complaint (codana). 

A complaint (codana) is intended for humiliating a person by 
reminding him of the nature of his criminal 
action The complaint may be well found* 
ed or unfounded. It may arise from any 
thing seen, heard or apprehended. 

The complainant or plaintiff (codaka) must institute his com- 
plaint at the proper time, in its true detail, in gentle and relevant 
terms and in good spirit. 

The respondent , accused or defendant (cuditaka) must speak 
the truth and must not show temper. 


A judicial council of monks (sang ha). 

A council of monks (sahgha) engaged in trying a case, must 
receive the arguments of the complainant and the respondent who 
are the parties of the case. Deliberation (matikamma) must be 
shared in by each member of the council. 


Members of a council (samgamdvacara hhikkhu). 

The monks who constitute the members of a judicial council 
(called in Pali samgdmdvacara bhikkhu) must approach the council 
with meekness of spirit. They must know how to take their res- 
pective seats. They must refrain from irrelevant and useless talk 
They may speak on good law, or they may solicit their brother 
monks to speak on it, or they may remain absolutely silent. 

The members must ascertain the nature of the case under 
trial, the nature of the breach of morality, the section of the 
moral code applicable to the case and the nature of the personnel 
of the council and the parties. They must not be biassed. They 
should, when necessary, employ persuasion and exhortation towards 
the respondent and should at times express their satisfaction at 
his conduct. 

They must not, on account of their own superiority in know- 
ledge or seniority in age, hold anybody in contempt 

The judge or umpire (anuvijjaka ) . 

The judge (anuvijjaka ) , elected by the council to act as such, 
must not talk rashly or in haste. He must refrain from talking 
of a subject which is in itself unprofitable, and which may rouse dis- 
pute or ill-feeling. He must hear attentively what the parties 
have to say. Having the welfare of all at heart, he must not 
hastily accept the version of one party as true. The complainant 
will say that the respondent “ is guilty,” apanno, while the res- 
pondent himself will plead “not guily,” anapanno . Instead of 
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discarding the statement of either of the parties, the judge must 
see that each party is consistent with his first statement. 

The judge must satisfy himself that the complainant under- 
stands the nature of the complaint he makes. As regards the 
respondent the judge must not put to him questions which may 
refer to his preceptor, teacher, brother-priest, resident pupil, caste, 
name, family, tradition, clan or native place. The reason is that 
thereby the judge may be biassed towards or prejudiced against 
the respondent, and his judgment may bo influenced by affection, 
hatred, fear or delusion. 

The judge must have respect for the whole council and not 
for a particular individual, for justice and not for private interest, 
for what is really good and not for what is agreeable to a particu- 
lar company in which he is interested. He must investigate 
the case in season and not out of season, as it is and not as it is 
not, gently and not rudely, with good will and with his limbs and 
sense-organs duly restrained. 

He must control the complainant and the respondent, must 
take note of what they say, and must not add any thing that they 
do not say. He must make the languid cheerful, the timid hopeful, 
and the angry cool He must not act from affection, hatred, fear 
or delusion. A judge who behaves himself in this way is a true 
follower of Buddha and is justly loved by all people. 


66. Vinaya pit.aka : Patimokkha 
(490 B.C.). 


An ecclesiastical act. 


As an instance of the method in which monks combined in a 
council (sangha) used to perform an ecclesi- 
astical act ( kiccddhikarana ), I explain the 
several stages and requisites of the Buddhist sabbath called upo- 
salha 1 in accordance with the Patimokkhupadesa 1 of the Vinaya - 
pitaka. 

Uposatha (Sabbath). 


1. Pubba-karana , preparation, which refers to the following 
requisites : — 

(а) Sammajjanl , brooming or cleansing the ground, on which 

monks are to assemble. 

(б) Padipa, lighting a lamp, if the uposatha is celebrated in the 
night 


1 Vide the Pfili Patimokkha of the Vinaya-pitaka, and also the translation 
of the Vinaya texts by T. W. Rhys Davids and H. Olden berg. Compare also the 
Tibetan version of the PStimokkha called So-sor-thar-pa edited with the Tibetan 
text and an English translation by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana in J.A.S.B., 
nos. 3 and 4, 1915. Pubba-karana and pubba-kicca are explained fully in the 
Kankh5-vitarai>i and SamantapasSdikS of Buddhaghosa. 
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(c) Udaka, water, for drinking or washing one’s face and leg. 

(d) Asana , seat, on which monks are to sit. 

2. Pubba-kicca, the preliminary acts, which refer to the 
following : — 

(a) Chanda , vote by proxy. If a monk cannot, owing to any 

unavoidable cause, attend a council, he may authorize a 
• brother- monk to exercise his vote. The formula of authori- 
zation runs thus : — 

chandam dammi , I give authority ; 
chandam me Kara , do ye receive my authority ; 
chandam me drocehi , do ye convey my authority to the 
council 

(b) Pdrisuddhi , purity. A monk who cannot attend a council 

of sabbath, must inform it of his purity through a brother- 
monk. 

(c) Utukkhana , naming the season. In a year there are three 

sca.sons, viz the winter, summer and rain, in each of which 
there are celebrated eight uposathas (sabbaths). The third 
and seventh uposathas of every season are held on the 14th 
day of the moon while the remaining six are held on the 15th 
day of the moon. U p os at has are of three kinds, viz. those 
held on the 1 4th day of the moon, those held on the 15th 
day of the moon, and those held on any day, by the com- 
mon consent of a council of monks, to establish amity be- 
tween two contending parties. 

(d) B hikkhu-ganand , counting the number of monks present in 

a council * A* council may consist of four, five, ten, twenty 
or more monks. 

(e) Ovdda , arrangement for the instruction to be imparted to a 

council of nuns by a monk deputed for the purpose. 

3. Pattakallam , in seasou. When the pubba-karana and 
pubba kicca $re over, the council should see whether it was the 
right time when every thing was in order and there was nothing 
objectionable. 

4. Patimokkhuddesa , recitation of the code of monastic laws. 

The introductory part of the Patimokkha, called niddna , is 

cited below : — 

0 brethren, listen to me, I pray. To-day is the 14th (or 15th) day 
of the lunar month for the celebration of sabbath by the council of 
monks. If it is convenient to the council, let us celebrate sabbath and 
recite the (rules of) Patimokkha. 

Have the preliminary acts been performed ? 0 brethren, do ye 

now express your purity. I shall recite the Patimokkha. 

We shall all listen to it calmly and bear the same in mind. 

Whosoever among you has committed any fault, lot him confess 
it.. If there is no fault, say nothing whatsoever. If nothing is said I 
am to understand that the brethren are perfectly pure. As a monk 
gives an answer if a question is put to him individually, so each monk is 
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to give an answer when I repeat my question three times in a council 
of monks like this. Whatsoever monk, in such a council, thus interro- 
gated three times, does not confess a fault of which there is recollec- 
tion, is guilty of uttering a deliberate lie. The uttering of a deliberate 
lie has, O brethren, been declared by Lord Buddha to be a sin called 
obstacle. Therefore a monk, who has committed a fault and desires to 
be cleansed therefrom, should confess it if he remembers the same. 
Having made confession he will reside in happiness. But if he does 
not confess or declare his fault, he will not be happy. 

O brethren, I have recited the Introduction to the Patimokkha. 
1 now ask you whether you are perfectly pure. I ask you a second 
time and a third time. The brethren are perfectly pure; therefore they 
say nothing; so do 1 understand. 

Then are recited the four rules of defeat, thirteen rules of suspen- 
sion from monkhood, two rules regarding undetermined matters, thirty 
rules regarding sins which involve forfeiture, ninety-two rules regarding 
sins which require expiation, four rules regarding matters which must 
be confessed, one hundred and twelve rules which must be learnt (com- 
mitted to memory), and seven rules for the settlement of cases. If any 
monk makes any confession, it is noted and considered. 

5. After the Patimokkha in its entirety has been recited, the 
monks should leave the sabbath hall with a feeling of universal 
love. 

67. Abhidhamma-pitaka: Kathavatthuppakarana 
(about 255 B.C.). 

The Kathavatthuppakarana, a work of the Abhidhamma-pitaka, 
composed by Moggaliputta Tissa at the Third Buddhist Council 
during the reign of Asoka about 255 B.C / mentions anuyoga 
(inquiry), aharana (illustration), patinna (in Sanskrit: pratijna , 
proposition), upanaya (in Sanskrit, too : upanaya , appplication of 
reason), niggaha (in Sanskrit: nigraha , humiliation or defeat), 
etc.,* which are the technical terms of Logic. Though Moggali- 
putta Tissa has not made any reference to a specific work on 
Logic, his mention of some of its technical terms warrants us to 
suppose that that science in some shape existed in India in his 
time, about 255 B.C. 


1 A6oka ascended the throne of Magadha in 272 B.C. (vide Vincent A. Smith's 
Adoka, p. 63). In the seventeenth year of his reign the Third Buddhist Council 
took place (VVijosimha's MahSvaihsa, p. 29). 

2 Niggaha-catukkam is the name of a section of the first chapter of the Katha- 
vatthuppakarana. Upanaya-catukkaih is the name of another section of that work. 
A passage, in which tho terms pa^ifir Id and niggaha occur, is quoted below: — 

No ca mayarh taya tattha hetaya patififiaya hevarix patijanantft hevam nig- 
gahetabbo (KathSvatthuppakarapa, Siamese edition, p. 3, kindly lent to me by 
Anagarika H. Dharmapala). 

In the commentary on the above passage even chala (quibble), which is another 
technical term of Logic, has been used. 

Evain tena, chalena niggahe aropite idftni tass’eva patiflfiaya dhaminena 
samena attavade jayaih dassetura anulomanaye pucchS sakavadissa attano nissaya 
patiflfiam paravadissa laddhiya okasam adatvS. . • . 
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68. Methods of Disputation as illustrated in 
THE KaTHAVATTHU. 

As a specimen of the method of reasoning carried on during 
the time of A6oka, the following controversy ( hatha ) between a 
Theravadin (a Buddhist disputant who did not admit the existence 
of the soul, puggala , as a genuine reality) and a Puggalavadin (a 
heretic respondent who asserted that there was a genuine reality 
called soul, puggala) is quoted from the Kathavatthu 1 : — 

A case presented by a disputant in a regular form (anuloma). 

Theravadin : Is the soul (puggala) known in the sense of a genu- 
inely real thing 1 

Puggalavadin : Yes. 

Theravadin : Is the soul known in the same way as a genuinely 
real tiling ( 

Puggalavadin : No, that cannot be said. 

Theravadin : Acknowledge your defeat. 

(i) If the soul is known in the sense of a genuinely real thing, 
then, good sir, you should also say that the soul is known 
in the same way as any other genuinely real thing is known, 

(ii) That which you say here is wrong, viz. (a) the soul is known 
in the sense of a genuinely real thing, but not (6) known 
in the same way as any other genuinely real thing is known. 

(iii) If the statement (6) is not admitted, then indeed the state- 

ment (a) cannot be admitted either. 

(iv) In admitting the statement (a) but in denying the statement 

(b) } you are w rong. 

A rejoinder by the respondent (pafikamma). 

Puggalavadin : Is the soul not known in the sense of a genuinely 
real thing ? 

Theravadin: No, it is not known. 

Puggalavadin : Is it unknown in the same way as a genuinely real 
thing is known t 

Theravadin : No, that cannot be said. 

Puggalavadin: Acknowledge the rejoinder. 


(Kathavatthu ppakarana-atthakatha, published by the Pali Text Society of 

London, p. 13). 

* Kathavatthu, vol. I, pp. 1-69, edited by A. C. Taylor and published by the 
PSli Text Society, London. 

Compare the English translation called “ Points of Controversy by Mr. Shwe 
Zan Aung and Mrs. Rhys Davids, published by the Pftli Text Society, London, 
PP- 1-70. 
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(i) If the soul is not known in the sense of a genuinely real 

thing, then, good sir, you should also say that the soul is 
unknown in the same way as a genuinely real thing is 
known. 

(ii) That which you say here is wrong, viz. (a) the soul is not 

known in the sense of a genuinely real thing, but not (6) 
unknown in the same way as a genuinely real thing is 
known. 

(iii) If the statement ( b ) is denied, then the statement (a) can- 

not be admitted either. 

(iv) In admitting the statement (a) but in denying the statement 

(6), you are wrong. 

The rejoinder causing entanglement or defeat on the disputant 

( niggaha ). 

Puggalavadin : If in your opinion we should say that the soul is 
not known in the sense of a genuinely real thing but not 
unknown in the same way as a genuinely real thing is 
known, then, you have, by vour own proposition, assented 
to the truth of our statement and have acknowledged de- 
feat. 

(i) Your statement — that the soul is not known in the sense of 
a genuinely real thing, but not unknown in the same way 
as a genuinely real thing is known — is wrong. 

(ii) You should not say that the statement (a) is to be admitted, 
but the statement (b) is not to be admitted. 

(iii) If the statement ( b ) is not admitted, then the statement (a) 

cannot be admitted either. 

(iv) In admitting the statement (a) but in denying the statement 

(b), you are wrong. 

Application of the reasoning of the disputant to his own case 

(upanaya) . 

Puggalavadin : If the defeat we have inflicted on you is considered 
unfair, do ye apply your reasoning to your own case. 

We said : “ (a) the soul is known in the sense of a genuinely real 
thing, but (b) unknown in the same way as a genuinely 
real thing is known." 

You observed : “ if the statement (6) is not admitted, then the 
statement (a) cannot be admitted either." 

Now, you say: “(a) the soul is not known in the sense of a genu- 
inely real thing, but not ( b ) unknown in the same way as a 
genuinely real thing is known." 

Following you we observe : “if you do not admit the statement 
(6), you cannot admit the statement (a) either." 
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Conclusion (niggamana). 

Puggalavadin : -As for ourselves we do not deserve any defeat. 

The following assumptions which you made are wrong : — 

(i) If the soul is known in the sense of a genuinely real thing, it 

must also bo known in the same wav as a genuinely real 
thing is known. 

(ii) It is wrong to couple the statement (a), viz . the soul is 

known in the sense of a genuinely real thing, with the state- 
ment (6), viz . the soul is not known in the same way as a 
genuinely real thing is known. 

(iii) If the statement (b) is denied, then the statement (a) must 

also be denied. 

(iv) If the statement (a) is admitted, then the statement (b) must 

also be admitted. 

The defeat you propose to inflict on us is unfair. But our rejoin- 
der is fair and demonstration w r ell done. 

The above is an instance of First Defeat ( pathamo niggaho). 
The argument is suitably repeated in the Second Defeat (adverse 
controversy, paccamka-niggaho) in which the respondent is a Thera- 
vadin. Tn the Third, Fourth or Fifth Defeat the question runs 
respectively as follows : “ Is the soul known everywhere , always or 
in everything in the sense of a genuinely real thing ? ” “ In the 

Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Defeats not known is substituted for 
known in the question. 

A case presented through a simple comparison (suddhika 
sariisandana). 

Theravadin : Is the soul known in the sense of a genuinely real 
thing, and is matter also known in the same sense ? 

Puggalavadin : Yes. 

Theravadin : Is matter one thing and the soul another ? 

Puggalavadin : No, that cannot be said. 

Theravadin : Acknowledge defeat. 

If the soul and matter be each known in the sense of a genuinely 
real thing, then, good sir, you should have admitted that they are dis- 
tinct things. You are wrong to admit the former proposition and not 
the latter. If the latter cannot be admitted, neither should the for- 
mer be admitted. To say that the soul and matter are both known in 
the sense of genuinely real things but that they are not mutually dis- 
tinct things, is wrong. 

> If the soul is known in the sense of a genuinely real thing, then, 
good sir, you should also have admitted one of the four alternatives. 
Your position is untenable. If you cannot admit any of the four alter- 
natives, then indeed, good sir, you should not assent to the proposition 
that the soul is known in the sense of a genuinely real thing. 
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Definition of terms ( lakkhaqayutti-katha ). . 

Theravadin : Is the soul known in the sense of a genuinely real 
thing ? 

Puggala vadin : Yes. 

Thera vadin : Is the soul related or absolute, compounded or un- 
compounded, eternal or temporal, is possessed of form or 
without form ? 

Puggala vadin : No, these cannot be said. 

Theravadin : Acknowledge defeat. 


Clearing the meaning of terms (vacana-sodhana). 

The extension of the subject in relation to its predicate is 
clearly set forth in the following controversy : — 

Theravadin : Is the soul (subject) known, and is that which is 
known (predicate) the soul ? 

Puggalavadin : The soul is known, but of that which is known a 
portion is soul and the remaining portion is not soul. 

Theravadin : Do you say this with respect to the subject also, viz. 
of the soul, a portion is known and the remaining portion is 
not known. 

Puggalavadin : No, that cannot be said, etc. 

A case presented through an analogy (opamma-sariisandana ) . 

Theravadin : Matter (rupa) is, you have admitted, know T n as a 
genuinely real thing. Feeling ( vedana ) too is known as such. 
Now, is matter one thing and feeling another ? 

Puggalavadin : Yes. 

Theravadin : Is the soul known also in the sense of a genuinely 
real thing, as matter is known ? 

Puggalavadin : Yes. 

Theravadin : Then, is matter one thing, the soul another thing ? 

Puggalavadin : No, that cannot be admitted. 

Theravadin : Acknowledge defeat. 

If matter and feeling are both known as genuinely real things and 
yet are two different things, then by analogy, if the soul and matter 
are both known as genuinely real things, they, good sir, can equally be 
two different things. Your position in admitting the first pair of 
propositions but not the second pair, is wrong. If you cannot admit 
the second pair, neither should you have admitted the first pair. Your 
position is wrong. 
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A case presented through the four fold method (< catukka-naya - 

samsandana ). 

Theravadin : Is the soul known in the sense of a genuinely real 
thing ? 

Puggalavadin : Yes. 

Theravadin : (i) Is matter the soul ? or (ii) Is the soul in matter ? 
or (iii) Is the soul apart from matter ? or (iv) Is matter in 
the soul ? 

Puggalavadin : No, that cannot be said. 

Theravadin : Acknowledge defeat. 

The doctrine of impermanence (khanika-katha). 

The doctrine of momentariness (khanika-katha) 1 in its crude 
form is discussed in the following dialogue : — 

Theravadin : Do all things exist in our consciousness for a moment 
only ? 

Pubbaselivas : Yes. 

Theravadin : Do you mean that it is in our consciousness that 
there exist the earth, ocean, Sumeru, water, fire, wind, 
grass, twigs and trees ? 

Pubbaselivas : No. 

Theravadin : Do you mean that our sense-organs have grown along 
with our sense-cognitions ? 

Pubbaseliyas : No. 

Theravadin : Do you mean that the sense organs are coincident in 
time with our sense-cognitions ? 

Pubbaseliyas : Yes. 

Theravadin : Do you accept the authority of the scripture which 
declares that there will be no cognition, if the sense-organs 
are conjoined with their objects but not with the mind, or 
with the mind but not with the objects, and that there will 
be cognition only when the sense-organs, their objects and 
the mind — all these three — are conjoined ? 

Pubbaseliyas : Yes. 

Theravadin : Therefore you can not say that the sense-organs are 
coincident in time with our sense -cognitions. 

Pubbaseliyas : Should wo say that things do not exist in our mind 
for a moment only ? 

Theravadin : Yes. 


* KafehSvatthu, Khanika-kathS XXII — S, pp. 620 — 021, edited by A. C. Taylor 
m the P&li Text Society. Compare also the translation called “ Points of Contro- 
versy *» by S. Z. Aung and Mrs. Rhys Davids. Also Majjhima Nikaya, i, 190. 
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Pubbaseliyas : Are all things eternal, stable, permanent and im- 
mutable ? 

Thera vadin : No. 

Pubbaseliyas : Therefore all things exist in our mind for a moment 
only. 


69. Milinda panha alias the Bhiksu-stltra 
(about 100 A.D.). 

The only Pali work in which an explicit reference to Logic 
called Niti (or Nyaya) occurs is the Milinda panha otherwise 
known as the Bhiksu-stltra, which was composed about 100 A.D. 1 2 * 
It was translated into Chinese under the Eastern Tsin dynasty 
A.D. 317 — 420. a In the Chinese collection of the Indian books 
it is designated as the Nagasena-Bhiksu satra. This work con- 
tains questions of Milinda (the Greek King Menander of Bactria) 
and replies of Bhiksu Naga Sena on various abstruse matters. In 
it Milinda, who was versed in Logic (Niti or Nyaya), is thus des- 
cribed : — 


“ Many were the arts and sciences ho know — holy tradition and secular law ; 

HetuvidyS or Nveya. tho Sa.hkhya, Yoaru. Nydya and Vatoaika systems of 
J J pliilosophy; arithmetic; music; modicme ; the four 

Vedas, the Purnnas, and the Itihnsas ; astronomy, magic ; causation and spoils; 
the art of war; poetry; conveyancing — in a word, the whole nineteen. 

As a disputant he was hard to equal, harder still to overcome ; the acknow- 
ledged superior of all the founders of t he various schools of thought. And as in 
wisdom so in strength of body, swiftness, and valour, there was found none equal 
to Milinda in all India. He was rich, too, mighty in wealth and prosperity, and 

tho number of his armed hosts knew no end Tho king, who was fond of 

wordy disputation, and eagor for discussion with casuists , sophists , and gentry of 
that sort, looked at the sun (to ascertain tho time), and then said to his minis- 
ters.” 8 


The following dialogue between Milinda and Naga Sena is 
quoted to show what was thought to be the proper mode of carry 
ing bn debate in the days of those notable persons 4 * * * : — 


The King said : ‘ Reverend Sir, will yon discuss with me again ? * 

A scholarly debate. \} ! your Majesty will discuss as a scholar (Pandita), 

well ; but if you will discuss as a king, no. 

* How is it then that scholars discuss ? * 


1 For discussions about date vide Rhys Davids* Introduction to “the Quos 
tions of King Milinda** in the S.B.E. scries, vol. xxxv. Menander seems to have 
belonged to the family of Enkratides and to have invaded Tndia about 155 B.C. 

2 Vide B uny iu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripit aka. No. 1358. 

8 Taken from Rhys Davids’ translation of the Milinda-pariha called '* the 
Questions of King Mdinda” in S B.E. series, vol. xxxv, pp. 6-7. 

Nyaya is taken as an equivalent for the original Niti , causation for Hetu , casuists 
for Loieayata and sophists for Vitanda. 

Niti means “ polity,*' but placed between Yoga and Vaidesika it may signify 

Nydya. Causation, hetu, very probably stands for Hetu-vidyd, Nydya or Logic/ 

* Vide Rhys Davids* Questions of KingMjJinda in tho S.B.E. series, vol. xxxv, 

p. 46. 
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* When scholars talk a matter over with one another, then is there a winding 
up, an unravelling ; one or other is convicted of error, and he then acknowledges 
his mistake, distinctions are drawn, and contradistinctions; and yet thereby they 
are not angered. Thus do scholars, O King, discuss.* 

‘ And how do kings discuss ? * 

* When a king. Your Majesty, discusses a matter, and ho advances a point, if 
any one differ from him on that point, he is apt to fine him, saying : “Inflict 
such and such a punishment upon that fellow ! ” Thus, Your Majesty, do kings 
discuss.’ 

* Very well. It is as a scholar, not as a king, that I will discuss. Lot Your 
Reverence talk unrestrainedly , as you would with a brother, or a novice, or a lay 
disciple, or even with a servant. Be not afraid ! * 


70. Origin of the Mahayana 
(about 78 AD.). 

At the opening of the Christian era the north-western part of 
India was invaded by the Kusanas, Turuskas or Scythians. Kani- 
ska, 1 who was one of their chiefs, conquered Ka&mlra, Palhava and 
Delhi, and is said to have founded the era called Sakabda in 78 
A.D. He accepted the Buddhist faith and established a new 
system of Buddhism called Mahayana, 1 the Great Vehicle. The 
old system of Buddhism as promulgated in the Pali Tipitaka was 
henceforth nicknamed Hinayana, the Little Vehicle. The Maha, 
yana gradually spread to Nepal, Tibet, Mongolia, China, Japan, 
Corea, etc., while the Flinaydna continued in Ceylon and thence 
spread to Burmah, Siam, etc. In India both the systems pre- 
vailed . 


1 Hwen-thsang, in tlio 7th oontury A.D., records a prophecy of Buddha that 400 
years after his nirvana, Kaniska would bo born : vide. Beal's Buddhist Records of 
the Western World, vol. T, p. 9 A The same prophecy is mentioned by Fa-hian 
about 399 A.D., showing thereby that Kaniska was regarded as historical even at 
that time. According to Tibetan books such as the Surn-pahi-aho$-byuh, Kaniska 
flourished in 33 B.C., that is, 400 years after the nirvana of Buddha which is said 
to have taken place in 433 B.C. Dr. J. F. Floot, holds that Kaniska founded the 
Vikrama era in 58 B.C. ( vide Traditional Date of Kaniska in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Iroland, October 1906). Dr. R. G. 
Bhandarkar places Kaniska at the last quarter of the 3rd century A.D., as appears 
from “A peep into the early history of India” in the Journal of tho Bombay 
Branch of tho Royal Asiatic Society for 1897 — 98, p. 396. Vincont A. Smith places 
Kaniska in 125 A.D., while Sylvain L6vi assigns him an earlier date of 50 A.D. 
(vide J.R.A.S., January 1905, pp. 52 — 53). But Mr. Beal, Mr. Lassen, Professor 
Kern and others adopt the view that the $aka ora dates from Kaniska in 78 A.D. 
In the Bgtan-hgyur, Mdo, Gi, tlioro is Maharaja-Kanikcidekha , which is a letter 
addressed by Maticitra (Advaghosa) to King Kaniska, an account of which has 
been published by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, no. 9, for 1910. It soems that Kaniska, who was a contem- 
porary of A6vaghosa and NagSrjuna, was differont from tho king of that name 
under whose patronage the fourth Buddhist Council was held. Indeed Kaniska 
was often taken as a genoral name for the KuSana kings. 

t V 2 Vide Takakusu’s I-tsing, p. xxv; also Satis Chandra V idyabhusana’s 
** MahffySna and HlnaySna ” in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, January 1900 . 

16 
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71. Origin of the Sanskrit Buddhist Literature 
(about 78 A.D ). 

Under the patronage of Kaniska, a council 1 was held at Jalan- 
dhara under the superintendence of ParSva (or Purnaka) and Vasu- 
Mitra. It consisted of 500 monks who composed in Sanskrit three 
works explanatory of the Pali Ti pitaka , viz. Siitra UpadeSa of 
the Sutta Pitaka, Vinaya Vibhasa of the Vinaya Pitaka, and Abhi- 
dharma Vibhasa of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. These three, works 
written in Sanskrit, were the earliest canonical books of the Maha- 
yana School 

It must not, however, be supposed that there had been no 
Buddhist books written in Sanskrit before Kaniska held his council. 
As a fact Kaniska thought it expedient to introduce Sanskrit as 
the medium of Buddhistic communication, because there already 
existed many valuable Buddhist books in that language. For 
instance, the A b h idharma- v i bh as a , or rather the Abhidharma 
mahavibhasa-^astra, which was compiled at the council of Kaniska, 
was a mere commentary on Katyayanl-putra’s Abhidharma-jnana- 
prasthana-sastra.* This last is a Sanskrit work explanatory of 
the Pali Abhidhamma Pitaka. It was composed 300 years after 
the nirvana of Buddha or 100 years before the time of Kaniska. 
Though Kaniska was not thus the first founder of the Sanskrit 
Buddhist literature, it cannot but be acknowledged that it was he, 
who for the first time proclaimed Sanskrit as the language of the 
Buddhist Canon. Since his time there have been composed in- 
numerable Buddhist works in Sanskrit of which nine called the Nava 
Dharmas 8 are specially worshipped by the Mahayana Buddhists. 

72. Logic mentioned in the Sanskrit Buddhist 
Literature. 

None * of the works composed during or before the time of 
Kaniska has come down to us in its Sanskrit original, and I have 

w 1 Ail account of this council is given by Rai Sarat Chandra Das, C.I.E., in an 
article named “ Some Historical facts connected with the riso and progross of 
MahaySna School of Buddhism, translated from the Sumpahi-chog-byun ” in the 
Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta, vol. I, part III, p. 18. Vide 
also Watters’ “On Yuan Chwang,’’ vol. I, p. 27 ; and also Monier Williams’ 
Buddhism, pp. 68-69. 

2 Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, nos. 1263, 1273 
and 1275. Regarding the authorship of Abhidharma-mah*5vibhasa, or simply 
MaliSvibhasa, vide Takakusu in the Journal of tho Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, January 1905, p. 159. 

* The Nava Dharmas or Nine Sacred Works are : — 

(1) Asta-sahasrika Prajhaparamita, (2) Ganda-vyuha, (3) Da4a-bhuml$vara, (4) 
Samadhi-raja, (5) LankSvatara, (6) Saddharma-pundarlka, (7) Tathftgata-guhyaka, 
(8) Lalifcavistara, and (9) Suvar^a-prabhBsa. 

Vide Hodgson’s Illustrations of the Literature and Religion of the Buddists, p. 19. 

* Dr. Rhys Davids in his Buddhist India, p. 316, observes that the three 
works composed at the Council of Kaniska are extant in European libraries. 
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had no opportunity of examining the Chinese or Tibetan version of 
the same. I cannot, therefore, say whether there is any mention 
of Logic in those works. But we have before us a very large col- 
lection of Sanskrit Buddhist works composed after the time of 
Kani§ka. Many of these works, such a9 some of the Nava Dhar - 
mas , contain references to Logic, and several works are even 
replete with logical discussions. 

73. The Lalitavistara 
(before 250 A.D.). 

The Lalitavistara, which is one of the Nava Dharmas , was 
translated into Chinese in 221 — 263 A.D. 1 The Sanskrit original 
of it must have been prepared in India before that time. In this 
work Logic, under the name of Hetu-vidya ,* is mentioned along 
with the Samkhya, Yoga, Vaisesika, etc., in all of which the Bodhi- 
sattva (Buddha Gautama) is said to have acquired distinction. 

74. The Lankavatara sutra 
(about 300 A.T).). 

The Lankavatiira sutra 3 is a very sacred work, as it is one of 
the Nava Dharmas. The exact date of it is unknown, beyond the 
fact that it was translated into Chinese in 443 A.D. 4, The approxi- 
mate date seems to be 300 A.D., for, it mentions four heretical 
schools, refuted later by Ary a Deva. 6 The four schools, as men- 
tioned in the Chinese 'Tripitaka, are (l) the Saiiikhyas who believe 


• Tlio Lalitavistara was translated into Chinese four times. The first and 
third translations wore lost by 730 A.D. The first was prepared under the Han 
dynasty A.D. 221 — 203, tho second under the Western Tsin dynasty A.D. 205 — 316, 
the third under tho earlior Sun dynasty A.D. 420 — 479, and tho fourth under the 
Than dynasty A.D. 683. Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chineso Tripi- 
taka, nos. 159 and 160. 

* fimrnrt W’sfo 

«ftfa*rsf vv m n 

Lalitavistara, edited by Dr. Kajondra Lai Mitra in the Bibliotheca Indica 
series, Calcutta, Chapter XII, p. 179. 


8 The Sanskrit original of this work has been published by the Buddhist Text 
Society of Calcutta under tho editorship of Rai Sarat Chandra Das and Dr. Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana. The work also exists in Chineso and Tibetan. Hwen- 
thsang mentions the Lahkavatara; vide Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, Book XI, p. 261. Vide an account of tho Lankftvatara sutra by Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhushana in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 1906. 


177. 


4 Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, nos. 175, 176 and 


6 Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, nos. 1269, 1260 and 
Appendix I, no. 4. 
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in oneness, 1 (2) the VaiSesikas who believe in difference, (3) the 
Nirgrantha-putras who believe in both, and (4) the Jnatiputras who 
believe in neither.* 

The Lankavatara speaks in a prophetic style of the Naiyayikas 
(logicians) and Tdrkikas (dialecticians). 
Thus in Chapter II of the work Mahamati 
asks Buddha : — 


Reference to Logic and 
Logicians. 


“ Say how in time to come Naiyayikas will flourish V’ s 
“ How is tarka (reasoning) corrected, and how is it carried on ? ” 4 
“ What is the nature of the doctrine that draws conclusion from 
a reason and an example ? ” 6 

Tn Chapter X of the work wo read : — 

Whatever is produced is destructible : this is the conclusion 
of the Tdrkikas .” 8 


1 Here the word Samkhya stands for the Upanisad or Vedanta. The Sarh- 
khya as mentioned in the MahabhSrata really teaches the doctrine of oneness. 
Even Vijflana Bhiksu, the author of SSmkhya-bliaaya, admits that the Samkhya 
philosophy is not opposed to the doctrine of oneness. Cf. 

rraiJj ’sfff fawntf’r 

(Samkhya-bhasya, Chap. 1, Sutra 61). 

2 Vide Bunyiu Nanjio, no. 1259. Cf. Lankavatara-sutra, A.S.B. MSS., leaf 
135 

vtari twfw ^nrt fww 'anagram i 
qf?rnT PffawTw f^fw»ns u 

3 The Sanskrit original runs as follows : — 

*r*iTf«rarr: wf«nof»n ^srunn: i 

(Lahkavatfira sutra, Asiatic Society of Bengal’s MSS. Chap. II, leaf Ilf. 

The Tibetan version runs thus : — 

\3 

(Bkah-hgyur, Mdo, vol. V, Asiatic Society of Bengal’s xylograph). 

* W fa W*: I 

(Lankavatara sutra, Chqp. II, leaf 11, A.S.B. MSS.). 

(Bkah-hgyur, Mdo, vol. V). 
Lankavatara sutra, p. 36, Buddhist Text Society’s edition). 

6 wwjr fwn: nrfa«Kn<tT*fa n 

(LankSvatara sutra, Chap. X, leaf 143, A.S.B, MSS.)* 

II (Bkah-ijgyur, Jfdo, voL V). 
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In Chapter II, the doctrine of idealism 1 (vijnana-vada) is ex- 

Idealism Wtana-vSda). P lain ® d - According to this doctrine our 
knowledge alone is real and the so-called ex- 
ternal objects are mere manifestations of it. Knowledge (vijndna) 
is stated to be of two kinds, viz. (1) the potential knowledge (khyati- 
vijndna) which remaining in us from time immemorial as a mass 
of potentialities, reminiscences, tendencies or impressions tends to 
produce* the so-called external objects; and (2) the objectified 
knowledge (vastu-prativikalpa vijndna) or knowledge which is mani- 
fested as external objects through the act-force (karma) inherent 
in our aforesaid potentialities, reminiscences, tendencies or impres- 


These two kinds of knowledge combined constitute what is 
called pravptti vijndna, presentative knowledge which produces the 
external world drawing us towards it. The seat of pravpiti-vijndna 
is called dlaya-vijndna , the basic knowledge. While the latter is 
compared to an ocean, the former is compared to high winds which 
agitate it. 

This basic knowledge, dlaya-vijndna , is otherwise called an 
ego (aham). As we pass on our pravrtti-vijndna changes but our 
ego persists. By means of concentration (yoga) we can under- 
stand the true nature of the ego. It alone is perfect ( parinis - 
panna). Non-ego or the external world is false (^parikalpita) and 
conditional (paratantra). When emancipated, our pravrtti-vijndna 
totally disappears, but the ego or dlaya-vijndna continues. 4 The 


1 Vijfiana-vada is called in Tibetan rnam-par-iSes-pahi-lta-wa, ^frrqv-^N'q^’SS’q’ # 
It is designated in Sanskrit as yoga.cdra-dar.iana corresponding to Tibetan rnal- 
hbyor-pahi-ifca-wa, Sjoro^'q^'^’q | Pravrtti-vijndna is callod in Tibetan : Ion- pahi- 

mam-par-6eg, ola^q^’^svqv-^N, signifying knowledge as received. Alayavijnana is 
called in Tibetan: kun-gshi mam par-6es-pa, signifying know- 

ledge which constitutes the basis or foundation of all. Parinispanna is called in 
Tibetan: yoha grub, G}c.N*q[q complete in itself; paratantra : gshan-dwan, 

dependent on others; and parikalpita : kun-brtags, 5^'q5o|N, fanciful or 
erroneous. 

8 It is perhaps not quite accurate to say that when emancipated the ego or 
alaya of the vijfi&na-vadins becomes identical with the void or tiunyatd of the 
M&dhyamikas, because while the former look upon alaya as perfect ( parinis - 
panna), the latter do not consider Sungata to be so. 

The dlaya of the vijfiSna-vadins corresponds to ahamkara (and purusa) of the 
SSmkhya philosophy. In emancipation ahamkara , according to the SSmkhyas, 
disappears, but alaya according to the vijfiana-vSdins persists. The samkhyas do 
however assume an additional principle called puruna (soul) which continues to 
exist. This contrast with the SSmkhya doctrine is noted in the following passage 
of the Lanka vatara sutia : — 

s»rf«i tout* fufSfas: ww win > • • • 

sn* 11 

(LankSvatara sGtra, Chap. II, p. 45, edited by Sarat Chandra Das and Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana). 
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ego, unruffled by the external world and freed from all potentiali- 
ties, reminiscences, tendencies or impressions, attains its pristine 
purity. This is its emancipation or final rest. 

In chapter VT of the Larikavatara-sutra entitled ksan,ika- 
parivarta (a chapter on momentariness), there is a clear explana- 
tion of the theory that everything is momentary. In a passage of 
the sutra the author observes as follows 1 2 : — 


“ A momentary thing is that which is inactive, distinct in itself, 
. and not liable to cessation. By calling things 

mentarmess™ 0 ° m ° momentary, I mean that they are not produced. 

I do not, O fools, say that they are destroyed 

after being produced.” 


75. Eighteen Sects of tiie Buddhists. 

We have previously found that within 200 years after the 
nirvana of Buddha there arose in India 1 7 heretical sects besides 
the orthodox priesthood called the Theras. In course of time 
some of these sects disappeared while new ones grew Up, the result 
being that at the time of Kaniska, about 78 A.D., the Buddhists 
had already been divided into 18 sects % grouped into four classes 
as follows : — 


I. Ary a Sarvastivada 

(l j Mula Sarvastivada 
(2) Kasyaplva 
(13) Mahlsasaka 

(4) Dharrna-guptlya 

(5) Bahusrutlya 

(6) Tamrasatlya 

(7) Vibhajyavadin 

II. Arya Sammitlya 

(8) Kurukullaka 

(9) Avantika 

(10) Vatslputrlya 


\ 


I Belonging to the Vaibhasika 
l School of Philosophy. 


i 

II 

(LankSvatara sutra, Chap. VI, p. 99, Bengal Asiatic Society’s MSS.). 

2 Vide the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta, vol. I, part HI» 
p. 18 ; Takakusu’s I-tsing. pp. xxiii, xxiv and xxv ; Rhys Davids’ article in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 1891, p. 411. 
and 1892. pp. 1 — 37; Rockhill’s Buddha, p. 181 f; Tftranatha’s Geschichte des 
Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 270 — 274: and Wijesimha’s Mahavamsa, part I. 
Chapter V, p. 16. 
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III. Arya Mahasamghika 

(11) Purva-saila 

(12) Apara-saila 

(13) Haimavata 

(14) Lokottaravadin 

(16) Prajnaptivadin 

IV. Arva Sthavira 

(16) Mahavihara 

(17) Jctavanlya. and 

(18) Abhayagirivasin. 


Belonging to the Sautrdntika 
School of Philosophy. 


All the sects mentioned above belonged to the Ilinaydna , 
though later on they joined the Mahayana too. 


76. Four Schools of the Buddhist Philosophy. 

The philosophical views of the sects mentioned above were 
gradually formulated into two schools, viz the (1) Vaibhdsika 
and (2) Sauirdntika . The Mahayana sect of the Buddhists found- 
ed by Kaniska established two other schools of philosophy, viz. 
the (3) Madhyamika and Yogdcdra. So there were altogether four 
schools of philosophy, two of the Hinayana and two of the Mahd- 
yana. 1 2 

Vaibhdsika was a later appellation of the philosophy of the 
v . Sarvastivada (Pali: Sabbatthivada) sect* 

ai ia ' 11 who, as their name implies, admitted the 

reality of the world —internal and external. In fact the Vaibhasika 
said that our cognition and its corresponding external object were 
both real. The fundamental philosophical work of this sect is 
Katyayanl-putra’s Abhidharma-jnana-prasthana-sastra, 3 or simply 
Jnana-prasfchana-6astra, composed 300 years after the nirvana of 
Buddha The next work of this sect is the Abhidharma-maha- 
vibhas&-£astra, 4 or simply Vibhasa, compiled at the council of 
Kaniska about 78 A D. Tt was from this Vibhasa that the name 
Vaibhdsika 6 was derived. Vibhasa means “ commentary,” and the 


1 Vide Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. I, pp. 121, 139 n ; 
and Takakusu’s I-tsing, p. xxii. 

2 Vide Takakusu’s T-tsing, p. xxi. The Arya Sarhmitiyas, at any rate their 
subclass called the Vatsiputrlyas, wore followers of the VaibhSsika philosophy. 
The Hindu philosopher Vacaspati MiSra in his Nyaya vBrtika-tatparyatlka 3-1-1 
quotes the opinions of the VaibhSsikas who were called Vatsipubras. 

8 This work exists in Chinese and Tibetan : vide Bunyin Nanjio’s Catalogue of 
the Chinese Tripitaka, nos. 1273, 1275. 

4 This work, too, exists in Chinese and Tibetan : vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Cata- 
Ic^ue of the Chinese Tripitaka, nos. 1263, 1264. 

® Compare the explanation of Vaibhasika given by the Hindu philosopher 
Mfcd h a v Scary a in his Sarvadar4ana*saihgraha, chapter on Bauddha-dar^ana, trans- 
*>y Cowell and Gough, second edition, p 24.' Vide also Satis Chandra Vidya- 
bhusana’s 44 Madhyamika School’* in the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of 
Calcutta for 1895, part II, p. 4. 
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Vaibhasika philosophy seems to have been so called because it was 
based on the commentaries rather than on the original texts of 
the teachings of Buddha. Sanghabhadra’s Nyayanusara-Sastra, 1 * 3 
otherwise called Kosa-karaka Sastra, composed about 489 A.D.,* 
is a most learned work of the Vaibhasika philosophy. 

Sautrantikas admit cognition and therefrom infer the exist- 
q . ence of the external objects. The name 

>.‘autranti*a. Sautrdntika 3 was derived from Sutranta , 

called in Pali Suttanta , meaning “ original text.” The Sautrdntika 
philosophy seems to have been so called, because it was based on 
the original text of the teachings of Buddha rather than on the 
commentaries thereon. The text, on which the Sautrdntika philo- 
sophy was based, belonged to the sect of Arya Sthaviras, called 
in Pali Theras, who held the First Council in 490 B.C., and possibly 
also to the sect of the Mahasaiiighikas 4 * who were the first dissenters 
in 390 B.C. The philosophical principles of this school are said to 
have been formulated in KaSmlra 6 during the reign of Kaniska about 
78 A.D. by a sage named Dharraottara or Uttara-dharma. 6 But the 
Chinese pilgrim Hwen-thsang, who visited India early in the 7th 
century A.D., states that the renowned teacher Kumaralabdha 7 8 
of Taksa6ila (Taxila in the Punjab) was the founder of the Sau- 
trdntika school and wrote several very valuable treatises on it. He 
is supposed to have lived about 300 A D., as he was a contempo- 
rary of Nagarjuna (q.v.), Arya Deva (q.v.), and A6vaghosa. There 
was another very famous teacher named Srllabdha* who wrote 
V ibhasa-sdstra (or commentary on a work) of the Sautrdntika 
school. ^ Hwen thsang saw in Ayodhya the ruins of a Sangharama 
where Srllabdha resided. 


1 This work exists in Chinese and Tibetan ; vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue 
of the Chinese Tripitaka, no. 1265. 

* Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese I'ripitaka, Appendix II, no. 
95. For Sahgha-bhadra, vide also Hwen-thsang’s Travel in Beal’s Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, vol. I, pp. 193 — 194. 

3 Compare the explanation ot the term Sautrdntika given by the Hindu 
philosopher MSdhavacarya in the Sarvadar^ana-samuraha, chaptor on Bauddha- 
dardana, translated by Cowell and Go uerh. second edition, p. 26. Vide also Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana’s '• Madhyamika School” in the Journal of the Buddhist 
Text Society of Calcutta for 1895, part II, p. 4. 

Fide Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India, p. 168, and Beal’s Fahian and Sungyun, 
p. 143. 

* Vide Watters’ “ On Yuan Chwang,” vol. II, p. 161. 

6 Vide the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta, vol. I, part III, 
pp. 18, 19; and Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiofner, p. 59 

® For the Dhammuttariya or Dharmottara sect, vide Wassilief’s Buddhism, 
p. 233 ; and MahSvamsa, part I, chapter V, p. 15, Wijesirhha’s foot note. 

7 Vide Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. II, p. 302 and 
Tffranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, p. 78, where Kumara-lSbha, 
stands for Kumfiralabdha. 

8 Vide Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. I, pp. 226, 226; 
and TSrSn&tha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner. p. 67. 
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Yog&c&ras maintained that the external objects were unreal 
Y . but the reality of our cognition could not 

ogac ra. be denied. The word 1 yogacdra (called in 

Tibetan : rnal-hbyor-wahi lta-wa) is compounded of yoga meaning 
‘meditation’ and acara meaning ‘practice.’ The yogacdra or the 
contemplative system was so called, because it emphasised the 
practice of meditation as the means of attaining bhumis * or the 
seventeen stages of Buddhistic Perfection. The chief dogma estab- 
lished in it is dlaya-vijndna , 8 the basis of conscious states, which is 
the same as our ‘ ego 5 or ‘soul.’ It is not known who was the 
founder of the yogacdra school, but in the Tibetan and Chinese 
books 4 the Lankavatara sutra, Mahasamaya sutra , 5 Bodhisattva- 
carya-nirdesa and Saptada§a-bhumi- 6 astra- 3 T ogacarya have been 
named as the prominent old works of the system. Maitreyanatha 
and Arya Asanga were the early teachers of it. The yogacdra 
school seems to have originated about 300 A.D. when the Lanka- 
vatara sutra etc. were composed. 
v |VIadhyamikas held that our cognition and its corresponding 
external object were neither absolutely real 
a yami a. nor totally unreal. The name Madhyamika 1 

(called in Tibetan : ])wu ma) was derived from madhyama, the 


1 The yogacara philosophy is gonerally known in China, Tibet and Nopal 
as yogacarya. For an account of this system, vide Watters’ “ On Yuan Chwang,” 
vol. I, p. 356; Dr. ScliJagintwoit’s Buddhism, chap. V. Compare explanation 
of the word yogacdra given by tho Hindu philosopher Madhavacarya in tlio 
Sarvadar6ana-8arhgraha, chapter on Buddha-d arcana, translated by Cowell and 
Gough, second edition, p. 24. Vide also Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s “ the 
Madhyamika School” in the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta, 
1895, part II, p. 4. 

2 Vide Dharmasamgraha LXIV and LXV, edited by Max Muller and Wenzel. 

3 For an explanation of dlaya vijndna, see Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s 
note on p. 2 of the Lank&vatara sutra, Calcutta Buddhist Text Society’s edition, 
and also see p. 45 of the same work. 

* Vide section Mdo of the Bgtan-hgyur ; Lama TSranatha’s Geschichto des 
Buddhismus von Sehiofner, p. Ill f; Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of tho Chinese 
Tripitaka, Appendix I, no. 1 ; Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, 
vol. I, p. 226, vol. II, pp. 220, 275 ; and Watters’ “ On Yuan Chwang,” vol. I,p. 371. 

6 Vide Schlagintweit’s Buddhism, chap. V. 

6 Compare — 

«TJi i 

(MSdhyamika vrtti, chap. XXIV, p 185, Calcutta Buddhist Text Society’s 
edition). 

V Compare the explanation of the term Madhyamika given by the Hindu 
philosopher MSdhavacSrya, in tho Sarvadar4ana-samgraha, chapter on Bauddha- 
dariana, translated by Cowell and Gough, second edition, p. 24; and also 
Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s History of the Madhyamika philosophy of 
NSgarjuna in the Journal of the Buddhist Text Socioty of Calcutta, 1897, part IV, 

P&,7— 20. 

* Vide Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s “Descriptive list of works on the 
MSdhyamika Philosophy, no. I” in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
no, 7, 1908. 
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middle. The Madhyamika philosophy was so called because it 
avoided two extremes, i.e. advocated neither the theory of absolute 
reality, nor that of total unreality, of the world, but chose a middle 
path , inculcating that the world had only a conditional existence. 
The school is said to have been founded by Arya Nagarjuna about 
250 — 320 A.D. In fact the doctrines of the school are contained in 
older works such as the Prajnaparamita. The Madhyamika-karika 
by Nagarjuna, Mula-madhyama-vrtti by Buddha Palita, Hastabala 
by Arya Deva, Madhyama-hrdaya-karika by Bhavya, Madhyama- 
pratltya-samutpada by Krsna, Madhyamika-vrtti by Candra Kirti 
and Madhyamikavatara-tika by Jayananta — are the principal works 
of the Madhyamika School. Mula-madhyamaka-vrtti-akutobhaya, 
a work of Nagarjuna, was translated into Tibetan, under orders 
of the great king Dpal-lha-tsan-po, by the Indian sage Jnana-garbha 
and the Tibetan official interpreter Kluhi-rgyal-mtshan. The trans 
lation closes by mentioning eight expounders of the Madhyamika 
philosophy, viz. Arya Nagarjuna, vSthavira Buddha Palita, Candra 
Kirti, Dev Sarma, Guna-srI, Guna-mati, Sthira-mati and Bhavya 
(or Bhava-viveka). 



CHAPTER II. 

Early Buddhist Writers on Logic. 

, 77. Rise of the Buddhist Logic. 

With the growth of the four philosophical schools just men- 
tioned, the study of Logic spread far and wide in the Buddhist 
community. The adhercnts of each of the schools considered it 
advantageous to employ logical arguments in defending their own 
dogmas and attacking those of their opponents. This is clear 
from the writings of Nagarjuna and Arya Deva of the Madhyamika 
School, and Maitreya, Asanga and Vasubandhu of the yogacara. 
The arguments employed in the course of the defence and at- 
tack of the schools served to popularise the Ancient Logic of 
Aksapada, and to produce a band of logicians among the Bud- 
dhists. 

78. Arya Nagarjuna 
(about 250—320 A.D.). 

Nagarjuna or rather Arya Nagarjuna, the founder of the 
Madhyamika School, was a great logician. He was born at Vidar- 
bha (modern Berar) in Mahakosala, 1 2 * * * during the reign of King Sad- 
v&ha or Satavahana* [of the Andhra dynasty], 8 and passed many of 
his days in meditation in a cave-dwelling of the SrI-parvata,* that 
bordered on the river Krsna. He was a pupil of Saraha and is said to 
have converted a powerful king, named Bhoja Deva, 6 * to Buddhism. 

1 Vide Hwon-thsang’s Travel in Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, vol. II, Book VIII, p. 97, and Book X, p. 210 ; Watters’ “ On Yuan Chwang,” 
vol. II, pp. 201 — 202; and Wassil jew quoted by Schiofner in the Geschichto de 
Buddhismus, p. 301. 

2 Sadvaha is the same as Sfttavahana, which is a general name of the kings of 

the Andhra dynasty. — Vide Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar’s Early History of the Dekkan, 

second edition, pp. 25 — 37. 

Nagarjuna wrote an instructive letter to Sfttavahana, whoso private name 
in Chinese was Sh’-yen-toh-cia. This letter is called Arya Nagarjuna Bodhisattva 
Suhjllekha. It was translated into Chinese in 434 A.D. An English translation 
of this letter has appeared in the Journal of the Pali Text Society of London, 1883, 
pp 71 — 75. The Tibetan version of Suhrlleklia , called B^eg-pahi-gprih-yig (sent by 
Nagftrjuna to his friend Udayibhadra), is contained in the Bgtan-hgyur, \T»lo, gi. 

* The Andhra kings ruled the northern portion of tho Madras Presidency and 
the whole of Kalinga, and overthrew the Kanva dynasty in northern India about 
31 B.C. They remained powerful up to 436 A.D. They were Buddhists, and it 
was by them that the magnificent marble stupa at Amaravati was erectod. — Vide 
Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities in Madras, vol. II, pp. 141 — 146. 

* For an account of 6rl-parvata or Sri-4aila see Hwon-thsang’s Life, Introduction, 
P- xi, by Beal; TSranatha’s Goschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, p. 84; 
Wilson’s M slati-Madhava , act I ; and Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s Notes on 
Ratnavali, pp. 27 — 29. 

* Vide TSrffnStha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 66, 69 — 73. 
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Nagarjuna is said to have lived four hundred years 1 after the 
nirvdija of Buddha, that is, in 33 B.C. But he does not appear to 
me to have had so early a date, as he was one of the early patrons 
or founders of the university of Nalanda,* which had not, perhaps, 
come into existence in the 1st century B.C., and was insignifioant 3 
even in 399 A.D., when the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hian came to 
visit India. Nagarjuna called in Tibetan “Klu-sgrub” is stated 
by Lama Taranatha to have been a contemporary of King Nemi 
Candra, who is supposed to have reigned about 300 A.D. 4 The 
latest date that can be assigned to Nagarjuna is 401 A D., 5 when 3 
his biography was translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva. 


1 It is prophesied in the Mafiju*6ri-rnula-tantra (called in Tibetan Hjam-cjpal- 
rtsa-rgyud) that : — 

i! 

(Quoted in the Introduction to Scg-rab-gdoh-bu published in Calcutta). 

44 Four hundred years after Buddha’s departure from the world there will 
appear' a Bhiksu, named Nagarjuna, who will do good to the believers in the 
doctrine.” 

It should bo noted that according to some books of Tibet, Buddha was born 
in 514 B.C. , lived 81 years and attained nirvana in 433 B.C. Nagarjuna, who was 
born 400 years after the nirvana, must, at this calculation, be placed in 33 B.C. 

2 Vide TSranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 60, 69 — 73. 

3 Fahian describes N aland a as a mere village Na-lo: v ide Beal’s Travels of 
Farhian and Sung-yun, p. 111. 

* According to Lama Taranatha, NBgarjuna was a contemporary of King 
Nemi Candra, whose genealogy is thus traced : — 

Aksa Candra 

' i 

Jay a Candra 

. I 

Nemi Candra 
Phani Candra 

i 

Bham£a Candra 
£ala Candra 
Candra Gupta 

The six kings, beginning with Aksa Candra to Sftla Candra, are stated to have 
been weak and insignificant, while Candra Gupta, the seventh king, is described 
as having been very powerful. This Candra Gupta, who “ did not take refuge in 
Buddha,” may be the same who founded the Gupta era in <19 A.D. The reigns 
of his predecessors were very short. Nemi Candra may be assigned to about 300 
A.D. — Cf. TSrSn&tha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 80 — 83 

6 Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix I, No. 3. 

8 For an account of some of the works on the Tantra by NBgarjuna, vide Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana’s Introduction to the Sragdharft-stotra in the “ Bibliotheca 
Indica” series. For the latest researches, in the medical works, of NUgSrjuna, see 
Dr. Palmy r Cordier's “ Introduction A L* Etude des Traites Medicaux SanBcritas 


1 

l* Ruled in Aparantaka. 

J 

► Ruled in Magadha. 
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79. NAGXrjuna’s Madhyamika-karika. 

(about 300 AD). 

The middle path dootrine— Madhyama-marga. 

^ The Madhyamika-karika 1 is the first regular work on the 
Madhyamika philosophy. 

The doctrine , which permeates this work , is that of the middle 
path 4 which is to be comprehended from four aspects, viz. (1) in 
contradistinction to onesidedness, (2) as the abnegation of one- 
sidedness, (3) as unity in plurality, and (4) in the sense of abso- 
lute truth. \ 

As we cannot conceive of being (existence) independently of 
non-being (non-existence), it will be taking an onesided view if 
we are to say that the world exists or that it does not exist . The 
middle path furnishes a contrast to this onesidedness by avoiding 
the two extremes of being and non-being. This is the first aspect 
of the middle path. 

Denying the two extremes the middle path reveals itself 
through a complete harmony between them, 
inidd/e path° CfcS ° th ° that is, it transcends the extremes of being 

and non-being which are unified. This is 
the second aspect of the middle path. 

The middle path, which unifies all particulars, does not lie 
beyond them. The particulars attain their characters of particu- 
larity only through our conception of the unity among them. 

printed in Hanoi, 1903 ; and for his hymns such as ofcc -» v ^ e 

Bsandigyur, Bgtod-pa, vol. Ka. 

For an account of other works, x>ide the article “ Indian Logic as preserved in 
Tibet, No. 3,” by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, in tho Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, new series, vol. Ill, No. 7, 1907. For tho philosophical works 
of Nagarjuna, see Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinoso Tripitaka, Appendix 
I, no. 3. 

The Nyaya-dvara-tarka-65stra or TTetu-vidya nyaya dvara 6astra, as noticed in 
Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Nos. 1223, 1224, is not a work 
of Nagarjuna but of Dignaga. 

l The Madhyamika-karika with the Vj-tti of Candra Kirti has been published 
by tho Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta. It has also appeared in the St. Peters- 
burg Buddhist Text Series under the editorship of Professor Louis de La Vallee 
Poussin. Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s translation of the Karikas with notes 
appeared in several numbers of the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of 
Calcutta, 1895-1900. 

ijsjpn «?«r*rt «vjn‘tnTJi n 

(MSdhyamikS vftti, chap. XXIV, p. 185, Buddhist Toxt Sooioty’s edition, 

Calcutta). 

For an Indian acoount of tho Madhyamika philosophy or the middle path 
doctrine, see Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s articles on the subject published in 
the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, 1895-1900. For the Chinese account. 

Dr. T. Suzuki* s article named “ the Madhyamika School in China*’ published 
m the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, part IV, 1898 . 
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Had there been no unifying principle, the particulars would have 
ceased to be such. This is the third aspect of the middle path. ' 

By <f middle path” it is not to be understood that there is 
something between the two extreme^ of being and non-being. 
In fact, we must avoid not only the two extremes, but also the 
middle . 1 The middle path, which discards all limitations, ex- 
presses the human conception of the absolute truth. This is the 
fourth aspect of the middle path. 

^The absolute (tuny ala or void ) 2 is demonstrated through the 
assumption of two truths— the conditional ( sanvrti ) and the trans- 
cendental ( paramdrtha ). 3 Judged by the transcendental truth no 
object comes into being or dissolves into non-being. It is from the 
point of view of the conditional truth alone that we can speak of the 
existence or non existence of an ob ject As a fact no object has a 
nature or self-existence : objects come into existence in virtue of 
certain relations or conditions. Taking a substance and its quali- 
ties we find thfrt the latter exist in relation to the former, and the 
former exists in relation to the latter. So a whole exists in rela- 
tion to its parts, and the latter exist in relation to the former. 
Proceeding in this way we find that the world is an aggregate 
of relations or conditions in virtue of which it revolves like a 
water-wheel. These conditions being causes of confusion, the 
whole world is no better than an illusion. 

Origination and cessation, persistence and discontinuance, 
Tho conditional and the unity and plurality, coming and going — 
transcendental truth. these are the eight fundamental conceptions 
of relation or condition.* These conceptions, which are in es- 

1 wtftrctSl ujttst: — 

*t^f?t iireh’ftj 'swsfq I 
Wolfit wts ii 

qpctfft a 

(Quoted in Madliyamika Vrtti, Chap. V, p. 41 , Buddhist Text Society’s edition, 
Calcutta). 

2 {Sunya-vada is called in Tibetan: stoh-pa-fiid, j Sarovj-ti satya is 

called in Tibetan : Kun-rdsob-bden-pa, ^'Ifq'q^q j Pararaartha satya is called : 
don-dam-pahi-bden-pa, ‘^'^srq'Vq^'q f 

%/ Vide Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s article on tho “absolute” in Dr. Has- 
tings* Dictionary of Religion, J and T. Clark, Edinburgh. 

8 **T»tf i 

VTqreeffrew* wv ***n^?rs n - 

(MadhyamikSvptti, chap. XXIV, p. 180, Buddhist Text Society’s edition, 
Calcutta). 

4 *rf*rttwpjTra[ 
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sence unreal, give rise to our prejudices and wrong judgments. 
There nestles in them the principle of unrest and misery, and 
as people cling to them, their life is an everlasting prey to the 
pendulous feeling of exultation and mortification. 

; Where there is conditionality, there is no truth. Truth and 
conditionality are incompatible Therefore, to attain truth, 
conditionality must be completely cast aside. When our mind is 
purified from the smirch of conditionality, there will come out the 
serene moon-light of “ suchness ” ( tathata ) or transcendental 

truth (paramartha) , otherwise known as the void or absolute 
( sunyata ). 

It may be asked as to whether there is actually a thing called 
‘ suchness,” “transcendental truth,” or 
and^kvlna^ 6 : ® unyafca “ the absolute.” The answer will be that 

the thing which lies beyond conditionality, 
cannot be expressed in terms of “ is ” and “ is not ” or “ being ” 
and <f non-being.” It avoids the two extremes of ‘‘being” and 
“ non-being,” nay, it unifies both by underlying each of them. 
This so-called thing {sunyata) is called Nirvana , l which is an uncon- 
ditional condition in which all contradictions are reconciled. At- 
tempts have been made to express this condition by th* term 
“Infinite,” ‘ Eternal,” “Profound,” “Unconditioned,” “Abso- 
lute ” or “ Blissful,” but in reality no language can give adequate 
expression to it.* 

80 . Nagarjuna’s references to the Logical Doctrines of 

Aksapada. 

In the Madhyamika-karika Nagarjuna has occasionally re- 

^ , . ,. A . ■ _ ferred to certain technical terms of Ancient 

lechnicalities of Logic. T . . 1 , , 

Logic, such as punarukta (repetition) m 


u: TOrtTOf ftp* 

(Madhyamika-sutra, chap. I). 

firf «T^*TT l 

«rprr«p> 

(RatnSvali quoted in SlSdhyamika vj-tti, p. 194). 

vpipcw ^ qrr i 

TO TOfV H 

(Madhyamikavftti, chap. V). 
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chapter II, siddha-sadhana, 1 (demonstration of what has already 
been established) in chapter III, and sadhya-sama (petitio principii) 
as well as parlhdra (avoidanco) in chapter IV. 

There is also a criticism of Aksapada’s doctrine of Pramdna 
... (evidence). Aksap«ada says that just as a 

doctrine 18 ^ p'aLL yaya lam P illumines itself and other objeots, so 

does a pramdna establish itself as well as 
other objects. Nagarjuna opposes him by saying that a lamp cannot 
illumine itself as there is no darkness in it. If a lamp could 
remove darkness even without coming in contact with it, why 
could it not, standing hero, remove the darkness of the entire 
universe ? * 


N AGARJ UNA* S VlGRAHA-VYAVARTANlKARIKA 
(ABOUT 300 A.D ). 


Vigraha-vyavartanlkarika is a work on the Madhyamika 
philosophy which eventually criticises the 
versions. Nyaya- theory of prarnana , the evidence 

or means of knowledge, as laid down by 
Aksapada. The work, the Sanskrit original of which is lost, 
is called in Tibetan Rtsod-pa-bzlog-pahi tshig-lehur-byas-pa, signi- 
fying memorial verses on quelling disputes. It consists of folios 
26 — 29 of the Bstan-hgyur Mdo, tsa. The original Sanskrit text, 
which had been composed by Arya Nagarjuna, was translated 
into Tibetan by the Indian sage Juana-garblia and the Tibetan 
interpreter Ka-wa-dpal brtsegs. Subsequently the translation 
was recast by the Kasmirian Pandita Jayananta and the inter- 
preter Khu-mdo-sde-dpal. 


1 The following verse rofors to the fallacy of sadhya-sama : — 

f*nj% v- wfn i 

(Madhyamika-kftrika, chapter IV). 

2 Aksapada says : — 

»r sfta 

(NySya sOtra, 2-1-19). 

Nagarjuna says : — 

vfta: «TO3r*fr: TOremfawT I 

wsreh vfq, «rr fain i 
rt*i: s mfr fMfiroftr n 


(Madhyamika KarikS, chap. VII, p. 47, Calcutta Buddhist Text Society a 
edition). 

Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, no. 1251. 

Bgtan-hgyur, Mdo, tsa, folios 27 — 28. 

Cf. Prof. H. Ui*s VaiSesika Philosophy, pp. 84 — 85. 
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The Chinese version of the Vigraha-vyavartani karika is 
noticed by Bunyiu Nanjio under the name of Vivada-Samana- 
sastra. It was translated into Chinese by the sage Vimoksa- 
prajna and others in 541 A.D. 

In the Vigraha-vyavartani karika (as reproduced in Tibetan) 
N&garjuna criticises the validity of pramana , the evidence or means 
of knowledge, as follows : — 

If you establish objects through a pramana , the pramana 
itself must be established through another pramana and that 
again by a fresh pramana , until you commit the fallacy of regressus 
ad infinitum . If, on the other hand, you attempt to establish 
objects without a pramana , your tenet (viz. that objects are 
established through pramana) falls to the ground. 

A Pramaria is not self-established Had it been so, there would 
, , have been a complete cessation of gloom 

The validity of Aksa- . rm . , , , « 

P ada*s pramana criticised. or ignorance. The view that a pramana 

establishes itself as well as other objects, 
is untenable. A fire, which is cited as an illustration, can 
illumine other objects by removing darkness which besets them, 
but it cannot illumine itself inasmuch as a fire never co-abides 
with darkness. 

A pramana cannot be so called, if it is totally independent 
of prameya (objects). If, on the other hand, a pramana is 
dependent on prameya (objects), how can it, having no self-exist- 
ence, establish the latter ? etc., etc. 

82. Nagarjuna’s Pramana- vihetana or Pramana-vidhvamsana 
(ABOUT 300 A.D.). 

To Nagarjuna is attributed the composition of a logical 
treatise called Pramana- vihetana or Pramana-vidhvamsana, which 
literally signifies ‘ the quelling of pramana and which was in 
fact a review of the definition of the sixteen categories as given 
by Aksapada. The Sanskrit original of this work is not available. 
There is however extant the Tibetan version of a commentary on 
the work called Pra,man.ci-vihetana-t6ppitaka-vrtti or Pramana- 
vidhvamsana-sambhasita-vrtti dated probably about 650 A.D. It 
extends over folios 415 — 418 of the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, ha. In 
Tibetan the commentary is called Tshad-ma-rnam par-hjoms-pa 
mdor-b6ad-pahi-hgrel, which literally signifies “a magic-stick 
commentary on Pramana-vihetana, or Pramana-vidhvamsana. ’* 1 


1 Called by P. Cordier in his Tibetan Catalogue as Pram ana- vidhvamsana- 

tepptaka-vrtti. 

This work does not perhaps represent the views of NagSrjuna but refers to 
those of the oommentator. 

17 
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The commentator, whose name is not mentioned, pays obeisance 
to Manju-§ri-kumara-bhuta and introduces his work as follows : — 
To please the learned people, I give an exposition of the 
vihetana or vidhvamsana [ i.e . Pramana-vihetana or Pramana-vi- 
dhvarhsana]. 1 

Then he observes that the instructions on Nyaya delivered 
by Nagarjuna are put together to constitute the present work. 

He further observes that Nagarjuna, who bore special marks 
of greatness, proceeded once for the dis- 
juna. le86nd about NSgar " semination of culture to the region of the 

Nagas. They exhibited their magical 
powers which could not overcome him. Beholding his super- 
human greatness Upendra, king of the Nagas, offered him his 
daughter, while the other Nagas worshipped him in a befitting 
manner. They took orders and coming to the region of men 
practised the austerities of monks. 

The commentator reproduced Nagarj una’s definition of the 
categories which are stated in Tibetan as follows : — 

(1) Tshad-ma(praraawa), (2) gshal-bya (prameya) , (3)the-tshom 
( samsaya ), (4) dgos-pa (prayojana), (5) dpe 
w<Sk tegOn0S defined in the ( drstanta ), (6) grub-pahi-mthah (siddhanta), 

(7) cha-6as ( avayava ), (8) rtog-ge ( tarka ), 
(9) gtan-la-phab-pa ( nirnaya ), (10) smra-wahi-mthah ( vada ), (11) 
rtsod-pahi-mthah ()alpa), (12) rnam-par rtsod-pahi-mthah ( vitandii ), 
(13) gtan-tshigs-ltar-snan-wa (hetvdbhasa) , (14) tshig-dor (chala), 
(15) Itag-gcod (jati), and (16) tshar-gcod-pa (nigraha sthdna). 

A syllogism (cha-sas, avayava) is shown to consist of three 
members, viz. a proposition, a reason, and an example. It may 
be put in the affirmative or negative way.® 

The reasons 3 (gtan-tshigs, hetu) may appear in one of the 
following relations, viz. (1) an effect (hbras-bu, karya ), (2) an 
identity (rnam-bshin, svabhava) ) and (3) non-perception (mi-dmigs, 
anupalabdhi). 

An example 4 (dpe, drstanta) is defined as the place in which 

j| 

(Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, ha, folio 415). 

(Bgtan-hgyur, Mdo, ha, folio 417). 

8 It is doubtful whether this was the original doctrine of Nagarjuna. It might 
be a later development known to the author of the vptti. 

(Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, ha, folio 417). 
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is decisively shown the connection between the reason (middle 
term) and its universal companion the predicate (major term). 


83. Upaya kausalya-hrdaya-sastra. 

(about 300 A.D.). 

The Upaya-kausalya-hrdaya-sastra, 1 the Essence of Skill in the 
Accomplishment of Action, is stated to be a work on the art of 
debate by Bodhisattva Nagarjuna. In Chinese this work is called 
Fan-pien-sin-lun. It was translated into Chinese by Ci-cia-ye 
and Than-yao in A.D. 472. 

Seeing that the Vai6esika and other systems were obscure in 
their terminology, Nagarjuna, it is reported, undertook to write 
this book to give a clear exposition of the art of debate. The 
book is divided into four chapters styled respectively as (I) an 
elucidation of debate [vada-visadikarana] , (II) an explanation of 
the points of defeat [ nigraha-sthdna ], (III) an explanation of the 
truths [ tattva-vydkhyana ], and (IV) the analogue or far-fetched 
analogy [jdti]. 

(I) The first chapter consists of eight sections which treat 
respectively of (1) an example (udaharana) , (2) a tenet, truth or 
conclusion (siddhanta), (3) the excellence of speech ( vakya prasarh- 
sd) J (4) the defect of speech (vakya dosa), (5) the knowledge of 
inference (anumdna or hetu-jhdna), (6) the appropriate or oppor- 
tune speech (samayocita-vakya) , (7) the fallacy (hetvdbhasa) , and 
(8) the adoption of a fallacious reason ( dusta vakyanusarana ). 

(1) The example is necessary to clear the reasons of a disputant 

and his respondent. It is of two kinds: (1) the affirma tive 
or homogeneous example (anvayi udaharana), and (2) the 
negative or heterogeneous example (vyatircki udaharana). 

(2) The tenet , truth or conclusion is of four kinds, viz. (1) that 

accepted by all the schools (sarvatantra siddhanta ), (2) that 
accepted by a particular school (pratitantra siddhanta), (3) 
that accepted hypothetically (adhikarana siddhanta), and 
(4) that which is implied or accepted on assumption ( abhy - 
upagama siddhanta). 

The means, by which the tenets, truths or conculsions are estab- 
lished, are called pramdnas (the sources of valid knowledge) which are 
of four kinds, viz. perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumdna), com- 
parison (upamana), and scripture (dgama). 


This definition is criticisod by Uddyotakara 
”1-37. 


in his Vartika on Nyaya-sfitra‘, 


1 Some suspect that the work was not composed by Nagarjuna whose name, 
though mentioned by some Chinese editors, docs not appear in the Chinese version. 
In the absence of any introduction to the Chinese version we cannot deny alto- 
gether the authorship of NSgarjuna. Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the 
Chinese Tripitaka, no. 1257. 
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(3) A speech is said to he excellent if its words are neither inadequate 

nor redundant, and its reason and example well expressed. 

(4) A speech is said to be defective if its words are inadequate, or 

redundant, or if it employs the same word to convey differ- 
ent meanings or different words to convey the same mean- 
ing. 

(5) The inference is of three kinds, viz. (1) d priori (purvavat), (2) 

5 posteriori (&esavat) t and (3) commonly , seen (samanyafo dfsta) . 
The respective examples are : on seeing a cloud one infers 
that there will be rain ; on seeing a swollen river one infers 
that there was rain ; and on seeing a man move from one 
place to another, one infers that the sun, who rises in the 
east and sets in the west, must have moved. 

(6) The appropriate or opportune speech consists in its being per- 

tinent to the subject and occasion, e.g. in the discussion as 
to whether there will be rain to-morrow, one may appro- 
priately speak of the condition of the sky of the previous 
day. 

(7) The fallacies signify reasons which are derived from an im- 

perfect perception, inference, or comparison, or which deviate 
from the scripture. There are various kinds of fallacies 
designated respectively as follows : — 

(a) The quibble in respect of a term (vdk-chala), e.g. a man pre- 

tends to use the term nava-kambala in the senso of nine 
blankets while he really means a new blanket. 

(b) The erratic reason or undistributed middle term (savyabhiedra) , 

e.g. to sav that all external things are non-eternal is to 
employ an erratic reason, because the sky is an external 
thing which is eternal. 

(c) Balancing the doubt or false assumption (samAaya-sama ) , e.g. 

there is doubt as to a certain tall object being a post ora 
man, and yet if we proceed to act on the assumption that 
it is a man, we commit the fallacy of false assumption. 

(d) The mistimed (kalatita), e.g. we attempt to prove the eternity 

of the Veda cn the ground that sound is eternal, when no 
proof has been given for the eternity of sound. 

(e) Balancing the point in dispute or begging the question (praka- 

ranasama), e.g. the soul is eternal, because it is distinct 
from the body [It is a matter of dispute if a thing which 
is distinct from the body is eternal or not]. 

(/) Balancing the predicate (sadhya-sama ) , e.g. the sky is eternal, 
because it is intangible. 

(<jr) Showing absurdity (vyaghdta-pradar6ana ) , e.g. the five objects 
are non-eternal, because they arc apprehended by the 
senses : the four elements being also so apprehended are 
non-eternal. If you say so it will follow that a tortoise 
possesses hair and salt possesses smell, because they are 
apprehended by the mind : this is absurd. 

(A) The contradictory (viruddha) — either in respect of the ex 
ample or in respect of the conclusion. 
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(8) The adoption of a fallacious reason — If in the course of one’s 
argument one commits fallacies, one will be thrown into 
difficulties and disgrace. 

(II) u The points of defeat ” are the following : — 

(1) The unintelligible (avijndtdrtha) , (2) non-ingenuity (apratibhd) , 
(3) silence (ananubhasana) , (4) saying too little ( nyuna ), 
(6) saying too much (adhika), (6) the meaningless ( nirar - 
thaka ), (7) the inopportune (aprdptakdla) , (8) the incoherent 
(apdrthaka) , (9) hurting the proposition (pratijnd hdni). 

(III) “ An explanation of the truths ” deals mainly with the 
admission of an opinion ( matdnujna ). 

(IV) The “ analogue” or far-fetched analogy is of various 
kinds as follows : — 

(1) Balancing an excess ( utkarsa-sama ), (2) balancing a deficit 
(apakarsa-mma), (3) balancing the unquestionable (avaniya- 
samd ), (4) balancing the non reason (« ahotu-samd ), (5) balanc- 
ing the co-presence (prdpti-sanid) , (6) balancing the mutual 
absence (aprdpti-samd) , (7) balancing the doubt (safnSaya- 
sama), and (8) balancing the counter-example ( pratidfstanta - 
samd). 

84. Arya Deva 
(about 320 A.D.). 

Deva, 1 or rather Arya Deva, was the next writer on the 
Madhyamika philosophy. He is otherwise known as Karnaripa, 
Kana Deva, Nlla-netra and Pingala-netra. He was bora in 
Southern India and was an eminent disciple of Nagarjuna. 
According to Hwen-thsang, 2 he visited the countries of Maha- 
kosala, Srughna, Prayaga, Cola and Vaisall, in all of which he 
won great renown by defeating the Tirthikas and preaching 
the true doctrines of Buddha. According to Lama Taranatha, 8 
Deva resided for a long time in Nalanda, where he was a Pandita. 
He flourished during the reign of Candra Gupta, whose date is 
supposed to be about 320 A.D.* The latest date that can be 
assigned to Deva is 401 A.D., 6 when his biography was translated 
into Chinese by Kumarajlva. He wrote numerous works on the 
Madhyamika philosophy, such as the Sataka sastra, Bhrama-prama- 

1 Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix I, 
No. 4; and Watters* “ On Yuan Chwang,’* vol. I, p. 321, vol. II, pp. 225 — 226. 

2 Vide Beal's Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. I, Book IV, pp 
186—190, Book V, p. 231 ; vol. IT, Book X, pp. 210, 227, Book XIT, p. 302, Book 
VIII, pp. 98 — 102. 

8 Vide Lama TarfinStha*s Geschichto des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 83—86 
and 93. 

* Vide Nagarjuna. Cf. Dr. Jacobi’s “ Dates of philosophical sutras,** J.A.O.S. 
for 1911 , p. 2. 

6 Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix I, No. 4. 
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thana-yukti-hetu-siddhi, 1 etc., all of which bear evidences of his 
knowledge of Logic. 


85 Maitreya 
(about 400 A.D.). 

Maitreya,* or rather Maitreya-natha, who was an eminent 

„. ... . teacher of the Yogac&ra School, was called 

H,s life and age. ^ chinege . Mirok , and in Tibetan < fiyams- 

pahi-mgon-pa.* He was the author of several works such as the 
Bodhisattva-carya-nirde6a which was translated into Chinese during 
414 — 421 A.D., the SaptadaSa-bhumi-sasfcra-yogacarya which was 
translated into Chinese in 646—647 A.D., and the Abhisamaya- 
lankara-karika which was translated into Tibetan during 1059 — 
1109 A.D. Maitreya, who lived 900 years after the nirvana of 
Buddha, that is, about 400 A.D., 8 is reported by Hwen-thsang 
to have communicated the materials of three Buddhist treatises 
to Arya Asariga while the latter was residing in a monastery in 
Ayodhya. 4 


86. Maitreya’s Abhisamayalankara-karika. 6 

Maitreya strongly supported the doctrines of momentariness 
( Icsanika-vada ) and voidness ( sunya-vada ). 
n e aa°an d °V oid nos™ ° n 1 a '* This' is evident from the Abhisamaya- 

lahkara karika in which he says that when 
we attain perfect wisdom our thought neither precedes nor follows 
it, just as a lamp which removes darkness neither precedes nor 
follows the same. Profound indeed are the eight characters of 
objects. 9 Profound is the origination of an object, and so are its 


J Vide Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s “ Indian Logic as preserved in Tibet 
No. 3” in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of ( Bengal, new series, vol. Ill, No. 7, 
1907. 

2 Vide B any in Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix I, 
no. I ; Dr. P. Cordier’s Tibetan Catalogue, p. 273. 

3 Vide “ Hindu Logic as preserved in China and Japan,*’ by Dr. Sugiura, p. 30. 

* Vide Watters’ ‘ ■ On Yuan Chwang,” Vol. I, pp. 355—56. The three treatises 

are : — 

Saptada^a-bhumi-6astra-yogacftrya, Sutralahkara-tlkS, and Madhyantavibhaga 
dastra. 

6 The Abhisamayalaiikfira-k&rikS, a Sanskrit text of which is available in the 
library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, was translated into Tibetan by Pandita 
Amara Gomin and the interpreter Blo-ldan-6es-rab during 1059 — 1109 A.D. It 
extends over folios 1 — 14 of the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, ka. The author of the work is 
named in Sanskrit as Maitreyanatha and in Tibetan as Byams-pahi-uigon-pa. 

9 I’tfwiNniT »WT *1 I 

fbreiwitirN ii 
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oessation and suchness. The knowable, knowledge, action, means 
and expedients are all profound. Inasmuch as the objects partake 
of the character of a dream, there is no reality underlying our 
existence and its emancipation 

Taking one’s stand on the dreamy character of objects, one 
while practising charity, etc., realizes that these are void. One 
perceives in a moment that a dream and a seer of the dream are 
not connected but are non-dual in their essence. 1 

The knowledge of objects and their connection and separa- 
tion, is momentary. 4 

87. Maitreya’s treatise ON the Art of Debate. 

In the 15th volume of Maitreya’s Saptadasa-bhUmisastra- 
yogacarya 8 there is a treatise on the art of debate. It consists 
of seven chapters styled respectively as follows : — 

1. The subject of debate. 

In beginning a debate on a subject, we must first see that the 
a . , . , , « subject is a useful one. A useless subject 

J should be abandoned. 

2. The place of debate . 

Debate should not be entered upon in any and every place. It 
should be carried on in the presence of scholars, in the palace of a king 
or the office of a minister or in a council (parisad). 


(AbhisamayBlankara-karika, Chap. IV, p. 22, MSS. of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal). 

1 wj fiowr i 

(AbhisamayBlankara-karika, Chap. VII, p. 28, MSS. of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal). 

* •«pimT*n»wn* i 

( Abhisamayalankara-karika . Chap. Ill, p. 14, MSS. o£ the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal). 

8 It is perhaps this work whicli is called yoga by Dr. Sugiura ; vide its Chinese 
version Yuka Ron, Book XV. 
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3 . The means of debate. 

The thesis (sddhya or that which is to be established) is of two 
kinds, viz . (1) that concerning one's self ( atma-sambandha ), and (2) that 
concerning others ( para -sam bandha ) . The proof (or that which helps in 
establishing the thesis) may be of eight kinds as follows : — 

(I) A proposition, tenet or conclusion (siddhdnta), (2) reasQn (hetu) t 
( 3 ) example ( udaharana ), ( 4 ) the affirmative example ( sd - 
dharmya), (5) the negative example (vaidharmya ) , (6) percep- 
tion {pratya ksa), (7) inference (anumdna), and (8) scripture 
(dqama ) . 

4. The qualifications of a debater . 

(a) The debaters must be versed in each other’s scriptures. 

(b) They must not. under any circumstances, use sordid or dis- 

respectful language. In addressing each other they should 
employ words of dignity. 

(c) They must remain fearless 

(d) They must speak continuously without any break, and must 

*be intelligible to the entire audience. 

(e) They must speak in harmony — sometimes slowly and some- 

times aloud — to please the audience. 

5. Points of defeat (nigrahasthana) . 

(a) If a debater at first opposes an assertion and afterwards 

speaks in agreement with it. he is defeated. 

(b) If a debater being unable to defend the subject which he has 

been discussing introduces another subject, he is defeated. 

(c) If a debater talks irrelevantly (atila-vdkya) , he is defeated. 

6. Attending a place of debate. 

(a) A person, in proceeding to a place of debate, should consider 

whether the debate will be of any benefit to him. 

(b) He should, before proceeding there, consider whether the debate 

will exercise any good influence on the debater, the oppo- 
nent, the umpire, and the audience. 

(c) He should consider whether the debater and his opponent 

are persons worthy of carrying on debate through the 
process of a proposition ( siddhdnta ), a reason ( hetn ), an 
example ( udaharana ), etc. 

7 . Confidence of a Debater. 

The debater should appear to the audience in such a way that he 
is, as it were, sure to gain victory. He should be understood by them 
to be one who knows the scripture of both the parties, who is self- 
possessed and full of enthusiasm, and who can speak without a break. 
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It is evident from the titles of the chapters just mentioned 
that Maitreya mainly discussed the practical questions of Logic. 
But occasionally there was mixed with the discussions some Pure 
Logic also. A thesis [pratijnd], according to Maitreya, is to be sup- 
ported by a reason \hetu\ and two examples [drstdnta\. Validity 
of the reason and of the examples requires that they be based either 

(1) on fact or perception [pratyaksa], (2) on inference | anumana ], 
or (3) on holy saying [aqama]. Analogy or Comparison [ upa - 
mana] is omitted. The form of his reasoning is illustrated as 
follows : — 

(1) Sound is non-eternal, 

(2) Because it is a product, 

(3) Like a pot, but not like ether [dkdAa], 

(4) A product like a pot is non-eternal, 

(5) Whereas, an eternal thing like ether is not a product. 1 2 * 


88. Arya Asanga 
(about 405 — 470 A.D.). 


Asanga,* called in Chinese Mucak and in Tibetan Thogs-med, 
was born in Gandhara (modern Peshwar). 
w 1 He was at first an adherent of the Mahl- 

6asaka 8 sect and followed the Vaibhdsika philosophy of the Hina - 
ydna , Later on he became a disciple of Maitreya and adopted 
the Yogacara philosophy of the Mahdydna. He is said to have 
lived for some years as a pandita in Nalanda 4 5 He lived about 
450 A.D. 6 The latest date that can be assigned to him is 531 
A.D., 6 when one of his works, called the Mahay ana -samparigraha- 
sastra, was translated into Chinese. Hwen-thsang in the 7th 
century A.D. saw the ruins of Sahghdramas in KausambI and 
Ayodhya, where Asanga resided for some years. 7 He wrote 
12 works, most of which still exist in Chinese and Tibetan ver- 
sions. 8 


A short summary of the Logic of Asanga is found in the 11th 
volume of Prakaranarya vaca sastra 9 and 


His logical views. 


7th and 16th volumes of Mah&yanabhidhar 


ma samyukta-sarigiti-sastra. The first work called in Chinese 


1 Vide “ Hindu Logic as preserved in China and Japan,” p. 30. 

2 Vide Hwen-thsang’s Travel in Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, Vol. I, pp 98, 227 and 230. 

8 Vide Watters’ “On Yuan Chwang,” Vol I, p. 357. 

4 Vide Tfiran&tha’s Geschichto des Buddhism us von Schiefner, p. 122. 

6 Asanga is approximately placed at 450 A.D. as he was the eldest brother of 
Vasubandhu (q.v.) who lived about 480 A.D. 

d Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix I, No. 5. 

7 See Beal’s Buddhist Records, Vol I, pp. 98, 227, 236. 

5 Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix I, No. 5. 

9 Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Nos. 1177, 1178. 
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Hhien-yan-shan-ciao-lun (signifying ‘ a Sastra on expounding the 
holy teaching’) was composed by Bodhisattva Asahga. It was 
translated into Chinese by Hwen-thsang (Yuan chwang) of the 
Than dynasty in A.D. 645 — 646. The second work called in 
Chinese Ta-shan o-phi- ta-mo-tsa-tsi-lun was compiled by Bodhi- 
sattva Sthitarnati. It was translated into Chinese by Hwen-thsang 
of the Than dynasty in A.D. 646. 

In logical views Asahga follows Maitreya except in respect of 
the theory of proof ( sadhaka or that which helps in establishing a 
thesis). A proof is subdivided by Asahga as follows: (1) A propo- 
sition (; pratijna ), (2) a reason ( hetu ), (3) an example (udahara^a ) , 
(4) an application (upanaya), (5) a conclusion ( nigamana ), (6) 
perception ( pratyaksa ), (7) comparison ( upamdna ), and (8) scrip- 
ture (agama). 

The first five subdivisions constitute what is called an in- 
ference (anumana). 

Asanga’s form of reasoning, which is somewhat different from 
Maitreya’s, is given below : — 

(1) Sound is non-eternal, 

(2) Because it is a product. 

(3) Like a pot (but not like ether) ; 

(4) Because a pot is a product it is non-eternal ; so is sound, 

as it is a product : 

(5) Therefore we know sound is non-eternal. 

89. Vasubandiiu 
(about 410 — 490 A.D.). 

Vasubandiiu, 1 called in Chinese Seish and in Tibetan Dwyig- 
... gnen, was born in Gandhara (modern Pesh- 

warh where a tablet to his memory was seen 
by Hwen-thsang in the 7th century A.D. His father’s name 
was KauSika. He began his career as a Vaibhds ika philosopher of 
the Sarvastivada sect, but was later converted by his eldest 
brother Asahga to the Yogdcara school of the Mahdydna. He 
passed many years of his life in Sakala, Kau&iinbi and Ayodhya, 
in the last of which places he died at the age of eighty years. He 
was a friend of Manoratha, a master of the Vaibhasika Sastra, who 
flourished in the middle of the thousand years after the nirvana 
of Buddha, that is before 500 A.D. He was a contemporary of 
another Vaibhasika teacher, named Sanghabhadra, who lived 
about 489 A.D. 2 


1 Vide Hwen-thsang’s Travel in Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, 
Vol. I, pp. 98, 105, 172, 193, 225, 236; and Watters’ “ On Yuan Chwang,” Vol. 
p. 210. 

2 Sangabhadra translated VibhasS-vinaya into Chinese in 489 A.D. Vide 
Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripit aka, Appendix II, No. 95. 
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Vamana, 1 who lived at the end of the 8th and beginning of 
the 9th century A.D., quotes adverse alluding to Vasubandhu as 
a counsellor (possibly of Kumara Gupta during 413—455 A.D.). 
A biography 2 of Vasubandhu was translated from Sanskrit into 
Chinese during 557 — 569 A.D. Paramartha, 3 the translator of the 
biography (49.9 — 569 A.D.), tells us that Vasubandhu, who was 
patronised by Vikramaditya (possibly Skanda Gupta), died at 
the age of eighty years during the reign of Baladitya Narasimha 
Gupta (486 — 490 A.D.). He was therefore a contemporary of 
Kumara Gupta, Skanda Gupta, Pura Gupta and Baladitya (from 

about 410 A.D. to about 490 A D.). 

Vasubandhu was the author of a large number of very valu- 
tt • , able works * some of which are available in 

ills works. ^ ’ . 

Sanskrit and the rest in Chinese and 

Tibetan translations 

In the 7th century A.D. while Hwen-thsang was travelling 
in India, he saw three works on the art of debate attributed to 
Vasubandhu. 6 The Sanskrit originals of these works as well as 
their Chinese versions are now lost. The works were styled in 
Chinese as (1) Ronki (Vadavidhi — the method of debate), 
(2) Ronshiki ( Vada mdrga— the course of debate), and (3) Ronshin 
(Vada-kau.sala — the expedients of debate). 


90. Vasubandhu’s Tarka-Sastra 

Besides these three works, there was a treatise on Logic called 


Mr. Takakusu, in a very learned article called “ Paramartha’s Life of Vasu- 
bandhu and the date of Vasubandhu ” published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, January 1905, says that Sanghabhada, contem- 
porary of Vasubandhu, was the translator of the SamantapasSdika of Buddha- 
ghosa into Chinese in 488 A.D 

1 *rf*w*iar — 

vls*i *sfir i 

aii*ft faceii 11 

(Kavyalankara-sutra-vj-t.ti, 3-2-2, p. 85, Benares Sanskrit series). 

2 Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, No. 1463 and 
Appendix I, No. 6. The statement that there was an older translation of the life 
of Vasubandhu by Kumarajiva A.D. 401 — 409, but that it was lost in 730 A.D., 
cannot be accepted without further testimony. Takakusu says that “some cata- 
logues mention by mistake that such a work was then in existence ” : vide Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, January 1905, p. 39. 

3 Fide Takakusu in J.R.A.S. 1905, pp. 33 — 53; Prof. K. B. Path ak in Indian 
Antiquary, pp. 17(» — 171, for June 1911; V. A Smith’s Early History of India, 
pp. 293 and 327 (3rd edition) ; and Dr. Hoernle’s correspondence in the Indian 
Antiquary for September 1911 , p. 264. 

6 Fide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix I, No. 6. 

6 Vide Dr. Sugiura’s “ Hindu Logic as preserved in China and Japan,” p. 32. 
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Tarka-sastra 1 composed by Vasubandhu. There exists a Chinese 

version of this work called Zu-shih lun. 
Tarka-^S” 9 ° f the The Chinese version was prepared by 

Paramartha of the Chan dynasty in A.D. 
550. The Tarka-Sastra consists of three chapters dealing respec- 
tively with (1) the five parts of a syllogism (pancdvayava ) , (2) the 
analogous rejoinder ( jati ), and (3) the points of defeat (nigraha- 
sthana). 

In chapter I, Vasubandhu treats of a proposition (pratijna), 
a reason ( hetu ), an example ( udaharana ), an application ( upanaya ), 
and a conclusion ( nigamana ), which constitute the five parts of a 
syllogism. 

Though according to the Tarka-Sastra a syllogism consisted 
of five parts, in the Ronki, quoted by Kwei-ke, Vasubandhu 
maintained that a thesis could be proved by two parts only, viz. a 
proposition and a reason, and that, therefore, the necessary terms 
in a syllogistic inference were only three, viz. the minor term 
(paksa), the major term (sadhya), and the middle’term ( hetu). 1 

In chapter II, there is an account of the Analogous Rejoinder 
(jati) which is subdivided under three heads as follows : — 

A. A rejoinder on the basis of reversion (viparyaya-khandana) 

which consists of (l) balancing the homogeneity (sadharmya- 
samd ), (2) balancing the heterogeneity (vaidharmya-sama ) , (3) 

balancing the thesis (sadhya- sama ) , (4) balancing the unquestion- 
able (< avarnya-samd ), (5) balancing the mutual absence (aprdpti- 
sama ), (6) balancing the non-reason (ahetu-sama), (7) balancing 
the demonstration (upapatti-samd ) , (8) balancing the doubt 

(sariisayasama ) , (9) balancing the non-difference (avisesa-samd), 
and (10) balancing the effect (karya-samd) . 

B. A rejoinder on the ground of meaninglessness ( nirartha - 
khatydana) which consists of (11) balancing the point in dispute 
(prakar ana- sama ) , (12) balancing the counter-example ( pratidr - 
stanta-sama ) , and (13) balancing the infinite regression ( prasahga - 
sama). 

C. A contrary rejoinder (viparita-khar^dana ) , which consists 
of (14) balancing the non-produced (anutpatti-sama), (15) balanc- 


* Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinos© Tripitaka, No. 1252. 

8 The Jaina logician Siddhasena Divdkara probably refers to Vasubandhu, 
when he says that according to some logicians antarvyapti (internal inseparable 
connection) consisting of paksa or minor term, sadhya or major term and hetu or 
middle term, is quite enough in establishing a thesis, and that drsfanta or example 
is altogether useless. Siddhasena DivSkara writes : — 

hi* wrarsr i 

ti v ii 

(NySySvatara of Siddha-sena DivSkara, edited by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidva- 
bhusana and published by the Indian Research Society of Calcutta). 
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ing the eternal ( nitya-aama ), and (16) balancing the presumption 
(arthapatti-sama). 

Chapter III deals with twenty-two kinds of points of defeat 
( nigrdha-sthana ) enumerated below : — 

(1) Hurting the proposition (pratijna-hani) , (2) shifting the 
proposition ( pratijnantara ), (3) opposing the proposition ( pratijna - 
virodha), (4) renouncing the proposition (pratijna-samnyasa ) , 
(5) shifting the reason (ketvantara) , (6) shifting the topic ( arthan - 
tara), (7) the meaningless (nirarthaka) , (8)' the unintelligible 
(avijnatartha) , (9) the incoherent (aparthaJca), (10) the inopportune 
(aprapta-kala) , (11) saying too little (nyiinata), (12) saying too 
much ( adhika ). (13) repetition (punarukta), (14) silence (ananu- 
bhusaya), (15) ignorance ( ajnana ), (16) non-ingenuity ( apratibha ), 
(17) evasion (viksepa), (18) admission of an opinion (matanujM ) , 
(19) overlooking the censurable ( par y an uyoj yopeksa no) , (20) censur- 
ing the non-censurable (niranuyojyanuyoga) . (21) deviating from 
a tenet ( apasiddhanta ), and (22) the semblance of a reason or 
fallacy (helvdbhasa) . 

It is to be regretted that neither the Ronki nor its Sanskrit 
original is available. Vasubandhu seems, however, to have used 
two forms of syllogism, viz. a syllogism of five parts at the 
time of a debate and a syllogism of two parts on an ordinary 
occasion. The two forms are exhibited below : — 


A ayllogism of five parts. 


A syllogism of two parts. 


(1 ) Sound is lion-eternal. 

(2) Because it is a product. 

(3) Products are non-eternal like a pot, which 

is a product and is non-eternal, 

(4) Sound is an instance of a product. 

(5) Therefore sound is non -eternal. 

(1) Sound is non -eternal. 

(2) Because it is a product. 



CHAPTER III. 

Systematic Buddhist Writers on Logic. 

91. The Commencement of Medieval Logic 
(450—1200 A.D.). 

In the previous chapter we have seen that from the origin of 
Buddhism in the 6th century B.C. to its expansion into four philo- 
sophical schools in the 4th century A.D., there were no systematic 
Buddhist works on Logic, but only a few stray references to that 
science in the works on philosophy and 1 religion. Nagarjuna, about 
300 A.D., wrote a tract on Logic which was a mere review of the 
common topics of the Ancient School of Brahmanic Logic. During 
400 — 500 A.D., Maitreya, Asatiga and Vasubandliu handled Logic, 
but their treatment of it was merely incidental, being mixed up 
with the problems of the Yogacara and Vaibhdsika schools of philo- 
sophy. Vasubandhu’s three works 1 on Pure Logic mentioned by 
Hwen-thsang are now lost and consequently their merits cannot 
be judged. With 450 A.D. began a period when Logic was com- 
pletely differentiated from general philosophy, and a large number 
of Buddhist writers gave their undivided attention to that branch 
of learning. The works brought out by these writers, along with 
those brought out by the Jainas, constitute the Mediaeval School of 
Indian Logic. Dignaga is the earliest known writer of this school. 


92. Acarya Dignaga — Father of Mediaeval Logic 
(Circa 450—520 A.D.). 


A portrait of Dignaga. 


Dignaga is justly regarded as the Father of Mediaeval Logic. 
Both in matter and in manner his works marked a distinct depar- 
ture from those of his predecessors. The keenness of his insight 
and the soundness of his critical acumen combined to stamp him 
with an individuality all his own. No praise seems too high for 
him. Indeed he may fittingly be styled as the first and last of 
Indian logicians. His likeness recovered from Tibet is reproduced 
below. 


The likeness of Dignaga reproduced here is taken from the Tibetan Bstau- 
Recovered from the b8y u ^ (AJdo, Ce, folio 1 ) which was put in its present 
land of snow form by the celebrated Lama Bu-gton, who passed the 

last days of his life at the monastery of Sha-lu f twelve 
miles south-east of Tashi-lhun-po. Bu-gton, who lived at the close of the thirteenth 


1 Vide Book II, Chapter T, under the head “ Vasubandhu.” 
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century A.D., must have copied the likeness from some earlier specimen , which 
was taken to Tibet during her intercourse with India between 600 A.D. and 1200 
A.D. 

A peculiarity of this likeness is its cap. In the early Buddhist Church monks 
were not allowed to wear any head-dress ( vide tho Patirnokklia rules of the Vinaya 
Pitaka). With the introduction of MahaySna in the first century A.D. by 
Kaniska, a great change was effected in the dress of monks, and caps of various 
shapes were invented. The hat worn hero is called Panchen-shwa-dmar 1 or 
il Pan<Jita’s r ®d cap,” with a pointed peak and long lappets. The lappets of the 
cap were lengthened in proportion to tho rank of the wearer. 

It is not known when the “ Pandita’s cap” was first introduced. It is said to 
have been taken to Tibet in 749 A.D. by 6anta Kaksita. “ Pandita ” was a degree 
which was conferred by the Vikrama^ila University on its successful candidates. 
It is not known what title the University of NalandS conforred on its distinguished 





* Vide Waddell’s Laraaism, pp. 194-196. 
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students. Perhaps in that University, too, the title “Pandita” was recognized 
and “ Pandit a* s cap” was possibly a distinctive badge of the scholars of that 
famous University where Dignaga distinguished himself in philosophical contro- 
versies. 

The woollen shawl in the figure is indicative of tho fact that after Buddhism 
had spread into cold climes, monks like BrShmanic sages were allowed to put on 
suitable warm clothes. There is also in the palms of the image a thunderbolt 
called in Sanskrit Vajra and in Tibetan Rdorje , which is a remover of all evils. Tho 
halo round tho head of the image indicates that Dignaga was a saint. 

► 93. Life of Dignaga. 

Dignaga, or rather Acarya Dignaga, is called in Tibetan 
Phyogs-glan. He 1 was born in a Brahmana family in Simha- 
vaktra near KancI, modern Conjeeveram in the Madras Presi- 
dency. By Nagadatta, a Pandita of the Vatslputriya sect, he was 
admitted to the religious system of that sect and attained erudi- 
tion in the Tripitaka of the Hinayana. Afterwards he became a 
disciple of Acarya Vasubandhu with whom he studied all the 
Pitakas of the Mahayana and Hinayana. He miraculously saw 
the face of MaujuSrl, the Buddhist god of learning, from whom he 
received inspiration in the Law (Dharma). A few years later he 
was invited to Nalanda where he defeated Brahmana Siidur- 
jaya and other Tlrtha dialecticians and won them to the doctrine 
of Buddha. Since he had refuted chiefly the Tlrtha controversial- 
ists he was called a “ Fighting Bull” or a “*Bull in discussion” 
(Sanskrit: Tarka-puiigava, and Tibetan : Rtsod-pahi-khyu-mchog) . 
He travelled through Orissa and Maharastra to the south, meeting 
the Tlrtha controversialists in discussions. In Maharastra he is 
said to have resided frequently in the A cara’s Monastery. 2 In 
Orissa he converted Bhadra Palita, Treasury-minister of the King 
of the country, to Buddhism. He was a man of vast learning and 
wisdom , and practised during his life-time twelve tested virtues. 
He lived a considerable part of his life in Andhra (Telingana) in the 
Madras Presidency. He is said to have died in a solitary wood in 
Orissa. - 

• ' Dignaga must have lived before 557 — 569 A. D. 3 * * * * 8 when two of j 


l Vide Lama Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus-von Schiefner, pp. 130 

— 135. Lama TftranStba also relates that Dignlgi frequently resided in Orissa 

in a cavern of a mountain called BhoraiilS whero he used to give himself up to 
contemplation. He was specially versed in incantation formulas. It is stated 
that the stem of a myrobalan treo called Mustiharltaki in the garden of Bhadra 

P&lita in Orissa entirely withered, but it revived in seven days after Dignaga 

had uttered an incantation for its restoration. For a fuller account of DignSga vide 

Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s “Dignaga and his PramSna-saInuccaya’ , in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. I, No. 9, 1905. 

z Vide Watters* On Yuan Chwang, Vol. II, p. 122. 

8 Vide Bynyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripi taka, App. l,No. 10, 
where Dignaga is called Jina. The Chinese name of Dignaga has been wrongly 
rendered as Jina by Japanese writers as well as by the Rev. Mr. Beal. 
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his works were translated into Chinese. The early limit of his 
date is 480 A.D. when his teacher Vasubandhu lived. Dignaga 
flourished possibly about 500 A.D. when the Buddhist kings of 
the Pallava 1 dynasty ruled the eastern coast of Southern India, v 
We have already seen that Dignaga travelled in Nalanda, 
Orissa, Maharastra and Daksina (Madras), entering everywhere 
into disputes with controversialists. He attacked his opponents 
as frequently as he was attacked by them. His whole life was 
passed in giving blows and receiving cou titer-blows. Even his death 
did not terminate the great intellectual war in which he had been 
engaged : though he could no longer offer any violence, his oppon- 
ents continued to fall upon him with force. Mark the volleys on 
his dead body coming from no mean warriors ! Kalidasa, 2 the 
prince of poets, warns his poem to avoid the “rugged hand” 
(sthula-hasta) of Dignaga. Uddyotakara, 3 the eminent logician, 
calls Dignaga “ a quibbler” (Kutarkika). Vacaspati MiSra* des- 
cribes him as “an erring one ” (bhrdnta) and speaks of his “blun- 
ders” ( bhrdnti ). Mallinatha 6 compares him with a “rock” (adri- 
kalpa). Kumarila Bhatta and Partha-sarathi Misra 3 turn their 
arrows against him. The Vedantins and Jainas 7 were not in- 


1 On the downfall of the Andhras in 430 A.D., the Pallavas rose to power. 
They wero in their turn driven out of their northorn possessions, the kingdom of 
Vorigi, by Kubja Visnuvardhana of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty During 552 — 
589 A.D. , Kancf, the capital of the Pallava kings, wns captured by Vikram ad itya I. 
of tho Western Chalukya dynasty. Vide Sowell's Lists of Antiquities, Madras, 
Vol. II, pp. 141, 146, 148, 149 and 211, 212. 

2 Vide Meghaduta, Purva-mogha, verso 14. 

* ^vr 

W*II II 

Uddyotakara’s Nyaya-vartika, Introductory stan/.a, p 1, in tho Bibliotheca 
Indica series. Compare also Nyaya-vSrtika, 1-1-4, pp. 43—44; 1-1-5, p. 52 ; 1-1-G, 
>p. 60—61 ; 1-1-7, p. 63, etc. 

* Fide Vacaspati Mirra's NySva-vartika-tatparya-tlka, edited by Gangadhara 
Sastri, l-l-l, pp. 1, 31; 1-1-4, pp. 76—77, 97— 98,102; 1-1-5, p. 102 ; 1-1-6, 
p 135, etc. 

6 Mallinfitha’s commentary on verso 14 of the Meghaduta. Purva-mogha. 

8 Vide Partha sarathi’s gloss on vorsos 59 — 60, Anumnnapariccheda of Kuma- 
rila Bhatta’s vartika on tho 5th Sutra of Jaimini. 

7 Vide the works of Prabhacandra and Vidyananda referred to in tho J.B.B. 
R.A.S., Vol. XV11I, p.229. The Digambara Jaina logician Dharma-bhilsanu, in 
controverting the Vaigesika doctrine of Samanya^ generality, quotes in support of 
his own conclusion the following verse of Dignaga : — 

mfir «r ^ ^ r% si wsfaf i 

(Quoted in Dharmabhusona’s NyBya-dipika, Chapter 111). 


18 
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active in their hostility. Even Dharmalrirti , 1 a Buddhist sage, 
attempted to oppose him. Rignaga must have been a very 
strongly built man, both physically and mentally, otherwise ho 
could hardly have lived for a single day under assaults from so 
many sides. Those of his works which still exist enable us to 
measure, to some extent, his strength and his weakness. 

94. Dignaga’s Pramana-samuccaya. 4 

The Pramana-samuccaya is one of the grandest literary monu- 
ments of Rignaga. It is said to have been composed while he 
was residing on a solitary hill near Veiigi in Andhra 3 (modern 
Telingana) in the Madras Presidency. Seeing that the Sastras on 
Rialectics written earlier by him remained scattered about, he re- 
solved to collect them. Accordingly, putting together fragments 
from particular works, he engaged himself in compiling in verse 
a compendium called the Pramana-samuccaya. While he was 
writing the opening lines, the earth trembled and all the places 
were filled with light and a great tumult 

Dignaga a,«i Kvara- g au dible. A Brahmana named Tfivara- 
krsmi. , • 

krsna 4 surprised at this wonder came to 


The same verse lias been quoted in a little altered form by the Hindu philo- 
sopher MBdliavScarya as follows : — 

sr mf?? *r ^ 'gfjnnr i 

sresresHfa; u 

(Sarvadar^ana saihgraha, chapter on BauddhadarsSana). 

1 Vide the head “ Dharmaklrti” which follows. 

2 For an account of the .composition of tho Pramana-samuccaya vide Lama 
Tiiranatha’s Goschichte des Buddhismus von Schiofner, pp. 13, 133; and tho 
Tibetan Dp« g- bsam- 1 j on - ]>'/■ a n edited bv Hai Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur, C. I.K., 
pp 02, 75, 100 and LXVU. 

8 Vide Hwen-tlisang’s Travel in Deal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, 
Vol. II, pp. 218, 219 and 220, where tho Chinese term for Dignaga is wrongly ren- 
dered as Jinu. Hwon-thsang gives the following account of the composition of the 
Pramana-samuceaya : — “When Dignaga began to compose a useful compendium 
[presumably the Pramana-sainueeayaJ for overcoming the difficulties of the Hetu- 
vidya-6astra, the mountains and valleys shook and reverberated ; the vapour and 
clouds changed their appearance, and the spirit of the mountain appeared before 
him, asking him to spread abroad the gilstra (Hotuvidya). Then tho Bodhisattva 
(Dignaga) caused a bright light to shine and illumino the dark places. Surprised at 
this wonder, the king of the country (Andhra) came near him and asked whether 
ho was ontoring into nirvana. When tl*p king spoke of the infinite bliss of nirvana 
Dignaga resolved to enter into it. Manju&rl, the god of learning, knowing his pur 
peso was moved with pity. He came to Dignaga and said : “ Alas ! how have you 
given up your great purpose, and only fixed your mind on your own personal 
profit, with narrow aims, giving up the purpose of saving all.” Saying this he 
directed him to explain tho YogacaryabhOmi-^astra and Hetuvidya-^astra. Dig- 
naga receiving these directions, respectfully assented and saluted tho saint. Thon 
he devoted himself to profound study and explained the Hetuvidya-Sasfcra and tho 
Voga discipline. 

4 Ifivarakfsna here referred to was very probably the author of the SBmkhya 
karika. 
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Acarya Dignaga, and finding that he had gone out to collect alms, 
wiped out the words he had written. Dignaga came and rewrote 
the words and Kvara-krsna wiped them out again. Dignaga wrote 
them a third time and added : “Let no one wipe these out even in 
joke or sport, for none should wipe out what are of great importance : 
if the sense of the words is not right, and one wishes to dispute 
on that account, let him appear before me in person.” When 
after Dignaga had gone out to collect alms, the Brahmana again 
came to wipe out the writings, he saw what was added and paused. 
The Acarya returning from his rounds for a meal met the Brahmana : 
they began a controversy, either staking his own doctrine. When 
he had vanquished the Tlrtha (Brahmana) several times and 
challenged him to accept the Buddhist doctrine, the Tlrtha scat- 
tered ashes, pronouncing incantations over them, and burnt all the 
goods of the Acarya that happened to lie before him ; and while 
the Acarya was kept back by fire, the Tlrtha ran away. There 
upon Dignaga reflected that, since lie could not work the salvation 
of this single individual, ho would not be able to work that of 
others. So thinking he was on the point of giving up his purpose 
of compiling the Pramana-samuccaya when the Bodhisattva Arya 
ManjuSrI miraculously appeared before him in person and said : — 

“ Son, refrain, refrain : the intellect is infected by arguing 
with mean persons. Please know that when you have demon- 
strated it, this Sastra cannot be injured by the host of Tlrthas. 1 
undertake to be your spiritual tutor till you have attained the 
stage of perfection. In later times this 6astra will become the 
sole eye of all the sastras.” 1 

So saying ManjusrI disappeared, and Dignaga resumed his 
work and completed Pramana-samuccaya. 

The Pramana-samuccaya 1 is a Sanskrit work written in anustubh 
metre. The Sanskrit original of it is lost, 

- ihejTibetaii version of but a Tibetan. translation still exists. The 
1 ramana-samuccaya. , , , T .. 

translation was prepared by an Indian sage 

named Hema (or Kanaka) Varma (in Tibetan : (jser-gyi go-chal aiid 
a Tibetan interpreter named Dad-pahi-Ses-rab in the monastery of 
Sos-palii-dge-gnas. It occupies folios l --13of the Bstan-hgyur, 


1 . i 

Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, edited by Rai Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur, C.I.L., 
p. 101. 

2 Probably the same as “ The Sastra on the grouped inferences,” vide Taka- 
kusu’s I-tsing, p. 167. 
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section Mdo, volume Ce. 1 In Tibetan it is called Tshad-mahi-Mdo- 
kun-las-btus-pa (=Pramana-sutra-samuccaya) or briefly Tshad- 
ma-kun-las-btus-pa (=Pramana-samuccaya) signifying a compila- 
tion of aphorisms on Pramana, valid knowledge. It begins thus : — 
“ Bowing down before Sugata— the teacher and protector — who is 
Pramana incarnate, and benefactor of the world, I, for the sake of 
expounding Pramana (valid knowledge), put together here various 
scattered matters, compiled from my own works.”* In the clos- 
ing lines it is stated that ct Dignilga, the subduer of controversial- 
ists in all regions and the possessor of elephantine strength, com- 
piled this from his own works.” 3 

It is divided into six chapters which are named respectively : 
(1) Perception (Sanskrit: Pratyaksa , Tibetan: Mnon-sum) ; (2) 
Inference for one’s own self (Sanskrit : Svarthanumdna , Tibetan : 
Ran-don-gyi-rje-dpag) ; (3) Inference for the sake of others (Sans- 
krit : Pararthdnumdna , Tibetan : (jshan-gyi-don-gyi-rje-dpag) ; 
(4) Reason and example (Sanskrit : Hetu-drstdnta, Tibetan : (jtan- 
tshigs-dan-dpe) ; (5) Negation of the opposite (Sanskrit: Apoha , 
Tibetan: Tshan-sel-wa) ; and (6) Analogue (Sanskrit: Jati , in 
Tibetan: Itag-gcod. 


"Chapter I— Perception. 

In opposition to Aksapada who propounded four pramanas 
Pramana (means of valid knowledge), Dignaga 4 states 

in Chapter T of the Pramana-samuccaya 


1 The volume Ce of the Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo. was put ut my disposal by 
the India Office, London, through Mr. Thomas. 

(Bstan-hgvur, Mdo, Ce, folio 1). 

(Bgtan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folio 13). 

(Tshad-ma-kun-las-btua-pa, Chapter I). 
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that pramdnas are only two, viz. perception (pratyaksa) and infer- 
ence (< anumana ). All objects being known through them, there is 
no other pramaqa. 

Dignaga does not give any formal definition of Perception, 
which is well known as the knowledge of 
Perception 8 deSCnptl ° n ° f objects derived through the channel of the 

senses. But he describes Perception as that 
which, being freed from preconception, is unconnected with name, 
genus, etc. 1 Suppose a man in twilight mistakes a rope for a 
snake : his knowledge of the snake is a preconception and is not, 
according to Dignaga, an act of Perception. Dignaga contends 
that Perception is not connected with the name, as we can perceive 
a thing without knowing its name. It is also unconnected with 
genus, so that the perception of a thing consists of the knowledge 
of its individual characteristics alone. Suppose I see a cow. This 
cow, which I see, is a peculiar one. Its infinite peculiarities can 
only be realised by me who have seen it. If I proceed to indicate 
this cow to other persons by saying that I saw a cow which is 
named Dittha or which is red, etc., I can only convey to those 
persons the idea of a cow of a certain class, that is, a cow possessing 
the common characteristics of a class of cows, but can never ex- 
press to them the individual cow which l saw. Hence it follows 
that (a result of) Perception cannot be properly expressed by name, 
genus, etc. But very different is the case with inference. Know- 
ledge derived through inference is general, and can be well ex- 
pressed by name, genus, etc., whereas that derivod through Percep- 
tion is particular, and is incapable of being properly communi- 
cated to others by name, genus, etc. * 


The Sanskrit original may bo rostored as follows: — 

f% | 

rR 5f VRT II 

(Pramana-samuccaya, Chapter I). 

1 In Chapter I of the Pramana-samuccaya, Dignaga describes Perception as 
follows : — 

The Sanskrit equivalents for those two lines aro as follows : — 

inssrn*iT^?n* h _ 

(Pramana-samuccaya, Chapter I). 

The first of these lines has actually been quoted, and Dignaga* s whole theory 
of Perception severely criticised, by the Hindu logician Uddyotakara in his NySya- 
vartika, 1-1-4. 
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Perceptions as defined 
in other schools. 


Dignaga criticises the 
definition of perception 
as given by Aksapadaand 
Vatsyayana.. 


Dignaga reviews the doctrines of perception of the Yogins 1 
(or Yogacaras called in Tibetan Rnal-hbyor- 
pa) and the Samkhyas (called in Tibetan 
Grahs-can-pa) or Kapilas * (called in Tibetan 

Ser-skya-wa). 

Aksapada, whom Dignaga designates as Naiyayika(in Tibetan : 

rigs-pa-can), defines perception 8 as know- 
ledge which arises from the intercourse of 
sense organs with their objects, being deter- 
minate, unnameable and non-erratic. Vat- 
syayana in his Bhasya , commentary,* admits that this definition 
enumerates only the special factors of perception. The soul 
( dtman ), etc., which co-operate in producing not only perception 
but also inference, etc., are general factors and as such not men- 
tioned in the definition. As to the objection that the definition 
fails to enumerate even the special factor of perception, viz. the mind 
(manas) which through its intercourse with the soul, pleasure, etc., 
brings about their perception, Vatsyayana observes that the mind 
is included in the sense-organs, it has been designated a sense-organ 
in the Vaisesika philosophy, and the designation has been tacitly 


(Pramana-samueeaya, Chapter I). 

\ M 

(Pramana-samueeaya, Chapter I). 

3 Tlio definition of the NaiySyika is quoted by Dign&ga as follows : — 

^qc/Hr^c/ ^•q5’-$*rq'sr^’^’Q,'q-&r5j* l ' q’a|gorq- s^-q-^-q?' 

(Pramana-samueeaya, Chapter T). 

* The Sanskrit original runs as follows : — 

*f**wrw9fir«irV “wnf \ 

(Nyftya-sutra, 1-1-4). 
i 

n VTU^^rni ^Tisarn i P? sf^ffr % qift wsra 

i ^rwnn^rifnfn i ir*WT**»r 

wnw«mi f? fl'artifTiP ■ 

(NySya-bhasya, 1-1-4) 
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accepted in the Nyaya philosophy according to the scientfic axiom, 
viz. “ if I do not oppose a theory of mv opponent, it is to be under- 
stood that I accept it.” 1 

* Dignaga laughs at Vatsy ay ana by saying that the Naiyayika 
(Aksapada) takes pride in borrowing his definition of perception 
( pratyakm ) from the Sutra of the Vaisesikas, 1 viz. that perception 
is knowledge which arises from the intercourse of the soul with 
the mind, the mind with a sense-organ, and the sense-organ with 
its object. • The Naiyayika is however careful not to connect his 
perception with generality ( samanya ), particularity (vises a ) , sub- 
stance ( dravya ), quality ( guna ) and action (karma) on which, as 
pointed out by Dignaga, the Vaisosika’s intercourse is dependent. 
Oh ! what a strange consistency. 


* DignSga quotes the Vai6?sika definition as follows : — 



(Pramana-samuooaya, Chapter I). 

The Sanskrit original should stand thus: — 

But it is actually found in the Vai4c.Mika siitra as follows: — 

( Vai4esika-sutra, 3-1-18, p. 121. Sacred Books of the Hindus, Allahabad). 

In anothor place of tho Vailed ka- silt ra in connection with t ie perception of 
pleasure, etc. , the definition of perception, which includes the mind, is stated as 
follows : — 

(Vai4esika-sutra, 5-2-15, p. 181, Sacred Books of tho Hindus, Allahabad). 

In the Bhftsya of Pra6astap&da, the mind ^ flipg ) is explicitly montionod as a 
sonse-organ: — 

wfit i 

(Pra6astap5da Bhasya, p. 180, Vi/ianagram Sanskrit Scries). 

Dignaga quotes the explanatory portion of tho Vai4oaika definition as follows: — 

(Pramana-samuccaya, Chapter I). 

The Sanskrit original of this portion should stand thus : — 

Comparo Pra4asta-pada who gives a definition of perception (pratyak$a) which 
is similar to tho one criticised by Dignaga : — 

i 

(Pradas tap ada Bhasiya, p. 180, Vizianagararn Sanskrit Series). 
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As to the mind it is not, says Dignaga, a sense-organ, and 
pleasure (sukha), etc., are not objects of knowledge. The view, 
that the Naiyayika, not having opposed the mind as a sense-organ, 
tacitly accepts it as such, is untenable. If non-opposition was a 
proof of assent, it was useless for the Naiy&yika to have men- 
tioned the other sense-organs. 1 


Chapter II — Inference for one’s self. 

Inference (called in Sanskrit anumana and in Tibetan rjes- 
dpag) is of two kinds, viz. inference for one’s self and inference 
for the sake of others. 


An inference for one’s self 2 (svarthanumana , ran-don-gyi-rjes- 
dpag) is defined as the knowledge of a thing 
derived through its mark or sign of three 


Definition. 


characters. 

The mark or sign (reason or middle term) should possess one 
of the following three characters : — 

(1) Effect ( karya , hbras-bu) — the mark may be an effect of the 

Throe characters of the be' inferred (predicate or 

middle term. major term) ; e.q. smoke of fire. 

(2) Identity ( svabhava , ran-bshin) — 
the mark may be in essence identical with the thing to 
be inferred ; e.q. a simSapa identical with a tree. 


1 Dignaga observes : — 

I! 

(Pramana-samuccaya, Chapter I). 

The original Sanskrit text of the verso is quoted by Vacaspati Midra thus : — 

*r ’serifs? I 

^ s*it ii 

(Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tiklS, 1-1-4). 

What DignSga meant to say is : — 

The Nyaya-sutra distinctly mentions the eye, ear, nose, tongue and touch as 
sense-organs, but says nothing as to whether the mind (manaa) is a sense- 
’ organ or not. The presumption from this silence is that the mind is not a 
sense-organ according to the NySya-sutra. 

But VStsy&yana, the famous Hindu commentator on the Nyaya-sutra, inter- 
prets the silence in a quite different way, concluding therefrom that the 
mind {manaa) is a sense-organ according to the Nyaya-sutra. 

Dignaga contends “ if silence was a proof of assent why did the NySya-sutra 
not remain silent regarding the other five sense-organs too ? *' 

(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter II). 
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(3) Non-perception (anupalabdhi, mi-dmigs-pa) — non-perception of 
the mark may . be due to the non-existence of the thing to 
be inferred ; e.g non-preeeption of a pot is a mark of non- 
existence thereof. 

Dignaga mentions the views of some logicians who from smoke, 
Inference which is the middle term, infer fire , the 

major term, which is inseparably connected 
with it, and also of others, who from smoke infer the connection 
between fire (the major term) and the hill (the minor term). He 
argues against the first mentioned logicians saying that if they 
infer fire from smoke they gain no new knowledge from this in- 
ference, for it is already known that smoke is inseparably connected 
with fire. His argument against the other logicians is that they 
are not able to infer the connection , for connection implies two 
things, whereas here only one thing, viz. the hill, is visible, but 
the other, viz. fire, is not visible What then do we really infer 
from smoke ? Dignaga says it is not fire nor the connection be- 
tween it and the hill, but it is 'the fiery hill that is inferred. 1 

1 Dignaga writes : — 

(Pramnna-snmuccaya, chapter II). 

The Sanskrit originals of these lines are as follows : — 

vnt*nr 8f*j fargiiaifWrT<j: i 

fair v8 t* wtoS i 

■w vfafa fan^' it 
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Chapter III —Inference for the sake of others. 


An inference for the sake of others 1 (called in Sanskrit pardr- 
fnition thanumdna and in Tibetan gshan-gyi-don- 

-ivinitum. gyi-rjes-dpag) takes place when a person 

demonstrates to others the conclusion drawn by him through an 
inference for one’s self. 

The predicate z or major term (called in Sanskrit anumeya or 
sddhya and in Tibetan dpag-bya or bsgrub 
bya) is the object which is desired by one’s 
self to be predicable of (attributed to) the subject (or minor term) 
and which is not opposed to perception, inference or verbal testi- 
mony; e.g. the hill is fiery . * 


Predicate. 


*j«rasf*J sirftj WsfflT I 

^ wifrer* 1 

fR vfaw II 

(Pramana-sarnuccaya, chapter II). 

The Hindu logician VScaspati Mi£ra has quotod and criticised these lines m 
the Nyaya-vartika-tatparya tika, 1-1-5. 

1 Dignaga observes : — 

(Pramana-sarnuccaya, chapter III). 

The Sanskrit original of this verse runs thus : — 

TCrafynicn i 

(Quoted in Sloknvartika-tlka, p. 252). 
PraiSastapada defines pararthanuiiiana thus : — 

(Pra&istapada Bhasya, p. 231, edited by M.M. Vindhye^vari Prasad Dvivedin, 
Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series). 

8 DignSga observes: — 

(Pramana snmuccaya, chapter HI). 

The Sanskrit original should run thus : — 

^IT?I^I^TSfinCT«rrJ II 

(Pramana-sarnuccaya, chapter III). 
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The law of extension. — The law of extension of the middle 
term (called in Sanskrit paksa-dharma 1 and in Tibetan phyogs- 
chos), which refers to the local area of a reason or middle term in 
relation to its minor and major terms, is stated as follows : — 

(1) The reason or middle term must cover the subject or minor 

term (paksa). 

(2) The reason or middle term must be present in the homologue 

(mpaksa) of the predicate or major term. 

(3) The reason or middle term must be absent from the heterologue 

( vipaksa ) of the predicate or major term. 

Nine Reasons. — It is possible to conceive of nine reasons or 
middle terms* which are present in or absent from the homologues 
or heterologues wholly or partly. The reasons or middle terms, 
which are wholly or partly present in the homologues but wholly 
absent from the heterologues, are valid, their opposites are contra- 
dictory and the others are uncertain. 3 

A table of nine reasons, in reference to their homologues and 
heterologues, is given below : — 

S| W ■ q] • fh • N 5 ■ ajV| H ^ E. ’ 

(Pramana-satnuccaya, chapter III). 

The Sanskrit originals of those lines are quoted by Vacaspati Mi£ra as follows: — 

HR# SWW 

jfsffonrr I 

ti 

(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter TIT, quoted in Nyayavartika-tatparya-tika on 
Nyaya-sutra, 1-1-35, p. 198, Vizianagararn Sanskrit series). 

2 In the commentaries on Nyaya-sutra, 1-1-35, Uddyotakara and Vacaspati 
Mi6ra both sevoroly criticize Dignaga’s theory of Nino Reasons. Dignaga too 
reviews the definitions of a proposition (pratijna) as given by Aksapada and the 
Mimamsaka. 

(PramSna-sarnuccaya, chapter III) 

The Sanskrit originals quoted by VScaspati run thus: — 

f vt wt? i 
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Nine reasons. 


No. 

i 

Homologue of the major 

Heterologue of the major 

Nature of the 
roason. 

term ( sapaksa ). 

term (vipakrn). 

1 

r 

The reason is wholly present 

The reason is wholly prosont 

The reason is 



( sat ) in the homologue. 

(sat) in the heterologue. 

uncertain. 

2 -i 


The reason is wholly present 

The reason is wholly absent 

The reason is 


(sat) in the homologue. 

(asat) from the heterologue. 

valid. 

3 

. 

The reason is wholly present 

The reason is partly present 

The reason is 



(sat) in the homologue. 

(sadasat) in the heterologue. 

uncertain. 

4 ^ 

r 

The reason is wholly absent 

The reason is wholly present 

The reason is 

! 

i 

i 

(asat) from tho homologue. 

(sat) in tho hoterologue. 

contradictory. 

: 

5 j 

i 

i 

The roason is wholly absent 

Tho roason is wholly absent 

Tho roason is 


i 

(asat) from the homologue. ! 

(asat) from tho heterologue. 

uncertain. 

0 

i 

The reason is wholly absent 

The reason is partly present 

The roason is 



(asat) from the homologue. 

(sadasat) in tho heterologue. 

i 

contradictory. 

7 

r 

The reason is partly present 

1 The reason is wholly present 

The reason is 


1 

i 

(sadasat) in the homologue. 

(sat) in the heterologue. 

1 

uncertain. 

8 - 


The reason is partly present 

The roason is wholly absent 

The reason is 



(sadasat) in tho hornologuo. 

(asat) from the heterologue. 

valid. 

9 


The reason is partly present 

i The reason is partly present 

The reason is 



(sadasat) in the homologue. 

(sadasat) in tho heterologue. 

uncertain. 


Illustration of the nine reasons. — The nine reasons 1 are illus - 
trated by Dignaga in his Hetucakra (Wheel of Reasons) in which 
he assumes the following as reasons (or middle terms) and major 
terms respectively : — 

Reasons or middle terms (hetu ] ) — (1) knowable (prameya), 
(2) a product ( lcrtaka ), (3) non-eternal (anitya), (4) produced 


il 

(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter III, quoted in Nyayavartika-t.Kfcparya-tlka on 
1-1-35, p. 198, Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series). 

1 The Sanskrit originals are quoted by VScaspati Mi6ra from PramBna-samu- 
ocaya, chapter III, as follows: — 
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(kria), (5) audible ( Sravana ), (6) a product of effort (yatnaja) t (7) 
non-eternal (anitya), (8) a product of effort (yatnaja), and (9) 
tangible (sparsaja). 

Predicates or major terms ( sadhya ') — (1) eternal ( nitya), 
(2) non-eternal (anitya), (3) a product of effort ( yatnaja ), (4) 
eternal (nitya), (5) non-eternal (anitya), (6) eternal (nitya), (7) a 
non-product of effort (ayatnaja), (8) non-eternal (anitya), and (9) 
eternal (nitya). 

Application of the Law of Extension. — Applying the Law of 
Extension to the Table of Nine Reasons or the Wheel of Reasons 
we find that the second and the eighth reasons are valid, and the 
remaining seven are invalid inasmuch as these are either con- 
tradictory or uncertain. Take the case illustrating the first rea- 
son in the Wheel of Law. It stands thus : — 

Round is eternal, 

Because it is knowable, 

Like ether and like a pot. 

Here “ knowability the reason, is wholly present in " sound ” 
which is the subject and in “ ether ” which is a homlogue of “ eter- 
nal ” the predicate. But being wholly present also in “ a pot ” 
which is a heterologue of the “ eternal,” knowability becomes an 
uncertain reason. Take the case illustrating the eighth reason 
which stands thus : — 

This sound is non-eternal, 

Because it is a product of effort, 

Like a pot, unlike lightning and ether. 

Here “ a product of effort ” abides in “ this sound ” which is 
the subject, and in “a pot ” which is a liomologue of “ non-eternal ” 
the predicate, but does not abide in “lightning” which is also a 


(Nyayavartika-tatparya-tika on 1-1-35, p. 198, Vizianagram Sanskrit series). 
The Tibetan version runs thus : — 

q]Gtnrg,-g,*r*H'!VS c -' 

(Pramana-samuccaya, chap. III). 

The Sanskrit originals are quoted by Vacaspati Mi£ra from Pramana-samu- 
ccaya, chapter III, thus: — 

1 f«i«« i 

(Nyayavartika-tStparya-tlkS on 1-1-35). 
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homologue and in “ ether 55 which is a heterologue of the predicate 
Here the reason is partly present in the homologue and wholl; 
absent from the heterologue and as such is valid. 

Chapter IV — Reason and Example. 

From a certain point of view, the reason or middle term (calle< 
in Sanskrit hetu and in Tibetan gtan-tshigs 
tive^roasonJ e and mga is of two kinds, 1 viz. affirmative [anvayi) an< 

negative (vyatireM). The affirmative reasoi 
signifies that the thing signified by it is invariably accompaniec 
by the thing signified by the predicate or major term, e.g. the hil 
is fiery, because it is smoky (where smoke, is an affirmative reason) 
The function of the negative reason is stated thus : wherovei 
there is absence of the thing signified by the major term, there i; 
also absence of the thing signified by the reason or middle term 
e.g . the hill is not smoky, because it is not fiery. 

A person who desires to produce in others, as in his own self 
a definite conclusion, should state (in words) the subject, the predi- 
cate and the reason as also their mutual connection, in reference 
to the Law of Extension.* 

In pointing out the connection of the reason with the majoi 
„ , term he should state examples 8 (called ir 

iixamp es, r*tanta. Sanskrit drstdnta and in Tibetan dpe) whieli 
are of two kinds, viz. affirmative or homogeneous (anvayi or 

(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter IV). 

(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter IV). 

A similar idea is expressod in tho NyaySvatara of the Jaina logician Siddhe- 
sena Divakara : — 

ticto w M’H 

(Nyayavatara, edited by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Buddhist Text Society, 
Calcutta). 


(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter JV). 
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sadharmya) and negative or heterogeneous (vyatireki or vaidharmya ). 
An illustration of the examples is given below : — 

The Kill is fiery, 

Because it is smoky, 

That which is smoky is fiery, as a kitchen (affirmative ex- 
ample), 

But that which is not fiery is not smoky, as a lake (negative 
example). 

The two examples are in fact identical as they both point 
out the connection of the reason with the predicate or major 
term. 

Chapter V— Apoha -negation of the opposite. 


According to the doctrine of Apoha 1 (called in Tibetan gshan- 
. . sel-wa), an entity is defined as being the 

negation or its opposite, e.g. a cow is that 
which is not a not-cow. There is, in this connection, a review of 
the mutual relations of substance ( dravya , rdsas), quality ( guna , 
yon-tan), action (karma, las), particularity (vis as a, bye-brag, or, 
khyad), generality (sdmdnya, spyi), and inherence ( samavdya , hdu- 


wa). 

According to Dignaga, Comparison 2 (upamana, her-hjal) is 
„ . _ useless as it is not a separate source of 

Comparison, upamana. . . , fT , , * , 

knowledge. He says that when we recog- 
nise a thing through perception of a similar thing, wo really per- 
form an act of Perception. Hence Comparison or Recognition of 
Similarity is not a separate source of knowledge, but is included 
in Perception. 

Credible Word 3 or Verbal Testimony ( <dbda , yid-ches-tshig, 


Credible word, sabda. 


sgra-las-byutVwa, or, nag-don) is also re- 
jected as not being a separate source of 


1 | 

(PramSna-samuccaya, chapter V). 

* II 

(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter IV). 

Vide a very interesting discussion on it in the NySvavartika, 1-1-6, where 
the Brahmana Logician Uddyotakara defends the Nyaya-sutra and the Nyaya- 
bhasya from the attacks of Dignaga. 

A II 

(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter V). 

Compare — 

(Slokavnrtika, gabda pariccheda, verse 15). 
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knowledge. Dignaga asks: “What is the significance of a Cred- 
ible Word ? Does it mean that the person who spoke the word is 
credible, or that the fact he averred is credible ? ” “ If the person,” 

continues he, “ is credible, it is a mere inference. On the other 
hand if the fact is*credible, it is a case of Perception.” Hence 
Dignaga concludes that Credible Word or Verbal Testimony is 
not a separate source of knowledge, but is included in Perception 
and Inference. 1 

The mark (middle term) * is present where the thing to be 
inferred (major term) or its homologue is 
governing the p resen t but absent where the thing or its 
homologue is non-existent, e.g. smoke is 
present only where there is fire or any thing homogeneous with it, 
but absent where there is no fire nor any thing homogeneous with 
the same. 


Chapter VI — Analogues or Far-fetched analogy. 

In this chapter there is an explanation of the Analogue 8 or 
Far-fetched Analogy (called in Sanskrit jati and in Tibetan ltag- 
gcodf which is of various kinds 3 ; such as (1) prdptisama (phrad- 
mtshuns), (2) aprdplisamd (ma-phrad-mtshuns), (3) varnyasamd 


II II 

(^lokavBrfcika, 3abda paricchoda). 

(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter II). 

The Sanskrit original is quoted by Vacaspati Midra thus : — 

(Nyayavartika-tntparya-tlkS on Nyaya-sGtra, 1-1-7). 

Vide Uddyotakara’s rojoinder in the Nynyavnrtika, 1-1-7. 

(PramSna-samuccaya, chapter II). 

The Sanskrit originals of those lines, which have been quoted and criticised by 
TJddyotakara, run as follows : — 

i pft infamssfii n 

(NySyavartika, 1-1-5, p. 58, Bibliotheca Indfca, Calcutta). 

8 For an explanation of these terms vide the Nyaya-sGtra. 
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(brjod-mfcshuiis), (4) avarnya-samd (ma-brjod-mtshuns), (5) anut - 
patti-samd (ma-skyes-mtshuns), (6) karya sama (hbras-mtshuhs), 
(7) sadharmya-samd (chos-mthun-mtshuris), (8) vaidharmya-sama 
(chos-mi-mthun-mtshuns), (9) vikalpa-sama (rnam-rtog-mtshuns), 
(10) upalabdhisama (dmigs-pa-mtshuns), (11 ) f &amSaya-8ama (the- 
tshom-mtshuns), (12) arthapatti samd (don-rtogs- rat shuns), (13) 
sddhyasama (bsgrub-bya-mtshuns) and (14) prasahga-samd (thal- 
wa-mtshuns). Some other kinds of analogue are said to be enumer- 
ated in the Tlrthika works. 

95. Dignaga’s ISTyaya-pravesa. 

The Nyaya-pravesa i, or rather “ Nyaya«prave6o-n&ma pra- 
mana-prakarana,” is another excellent w r ork on Logic by Dignaga. 
The Sanskrit original is lost. There exists a Tibetan translation 
of it which extends over folios 183 — 188 of the Bstan-hgyur, sec- 
tion Mdo, volume Ce. The translation was prepared by the great 
Ka6mlrian Pandita Sarvajna-Srl Raksita and the &akya monk 
Grags-pa-rgyal-mtshap-dpal-bzan, in the great 6a-skya monastery 
of Western Tibet. The work in Tibetan is called Tshad-ma-rigs- 
par-hjug-pahi-sgo signifying the “ Door of Entrance to L6gic.” 
It opens thus : — 

,c Demonstration and refutation together with their fallacies 
are useful in arguing with others ; and Perception and Inference 
together with their fallacies are useful for self-understanding : 
seeing these 1 compile this Sastra. ,,a 


A Syllogism — Nyayavayava. 


Parts of a Syllogism. 8 


Some of the subjects discussed in the 
work are noticed below : — 


• 1 consulted the Nyava-praveSa in the volume Ce of the Tibetan Bstan- 
hgyur which was placed at my disposal by the India Office, London. I have also 
brought a copy of tho Nyaya-prave4a from the monastery of .Labrang in Sikkim 
which 1 visited in May 1907. This is probably the same as “ Ny ay a-d vara- tar ka- 
.4fistra ” : Vide Takakusu’s I-tsing, p. 18(3, and Bunyiu Nanjio’s Cataloguo of the 
Chinese Tripitaka, Nos. 1223 and 1224. Cf. Dr. Sugiura’s “ Hindu Logic as pre- 
served in Cbina and Japan,” pp. 36, 60, where Sankara Svamin’s Nyaya-praveSa- 
tarka-65stra is noticed. 

t ?«S ! 

(Ny5ya-prave6a). 

8 In Tibetan: Rijfe-pahi-yan-lag ( ^n|*rciS-uia\'a|fll ) and in Sanskrit: NySya- 
vayava ( jqtqTTOT ) I 
19 
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Reasoning, according to the Nyaya-praveSa, is carried on by 
means of a minor term, a major term, a middle term and two 
examples. The minor term is also called the subject (in Sans- 
krit : paksa or dharmin , and in Tibetan phyogs or chos-can). 
The major term is otherwise called the predicate (in Sanskrit: 
sadhya or dharma , in Tibetan: bsgrub-par-bya or chos). The 
middle term is also called the reason or mark (in Sanskrit : hetu, 
linga or sadhana , in Tibetan: gtan-tshigs or bsgrub-par-byed). 
The example (called in Sanskrit: drstdnta , in Tibetan: dpe-brjod) 
is of two kinds, viz. (1) homogeneous (in Sanskrit: sadharmya , in 
Tibetan: chos-mthun-pa) and (2) heterogeneous (in Sanskrit: 
vaidharmya , in Tibetan: chos-mi-mthun-pa). 

„ . The form of reasoning is as follows : — 

Form of a Syllogism. 

(1) This hill is fiery, 

(2) Because it has smoke, 

(3) All that has smoke is fiery like a kitchen, and whatever is 
not fiery has no smoke, like a lake. 

Here ‘ hill 5 is the minor term, £ fiery ’ the major term, ‘ smoke 5 
the middle term, ‘kitchen ’ a homogeneous example, and ‘lake’ a 
heterogeneous example. 

The Minor Term. 


Th osis A minor term and a major term linked 

together constitute a proposition, e.g. 

The hill (minor term) is fiery (major term). 

A proposition which is offered for proof is a Thesis. 

There are certain types of thesis which cannot stand the test 

The Fallacies of Thesis. 1 ° f P r °° f &nd ATG ^erefore fallacious. 


The following theses arc fallacious : — 

(1) A thesis incompatible with perception, such as: “sound 
is inaudible. 5 ’ 

(2) A thesis incompatible with inference, such as: “ A pot 
is eternal.” 

(Really “ A pot is non-eternal, because it is a product.”) 

(3) A thesis incompatible with the public opinion, such as: 
“Man’s head is pure, because it is the limb of an animate being.” 
(Or, “ money is an abominable thing.” I or some men like me may 
say “money is an abominable thing,” but the world does not say 
so). 


1 In Tibetan: phyoga-ltar-gnari ( ) * and in Sanskrit: paksa 

bhasa ( totMTO ) I 
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(4) A thesis incompatible with one’s own belief or doctrine, 
such as: A VaiSesika philosopher saying “sound is eternal.” 

(5) A thesis incompatible with one’s own statement, such as : 
“My mother is barren.” 

(6) A thesis with an unfamiliar minor term, such as : The 
Buddhist speaking to the Sarhkhya, “Sound is perishable.” 
(Sound is a subject well known to the Mimamsaka, but not to 
the Samkhya). 

(7) A thesis with an unfamiliar major term, such as: The 
Samkhya speaking to the Buddhist, “The soul is animate.” 

(8) A thesis with both the terms unfamiliar, such as: The 
Vai£esika speaking to the Buddhist, “The soul has feelings as 
pleasurable, etc.” 

(The Buddhist deals neither with the soul nor with its feelings). 

(9) A thesis universally accepted, such as: “ Fire is warm.” 
(This thesis cannot be offered for proof, as it is accepted by all). 

The Middle Term and the Major Term. 

Three Characteristics of The Middle Term (hetu) must possess 
the Middle Term.i three characteristics, viz . : — 

(1) The whole of the minor term ( paksa ) must be connected 
with the middle term, e.g. 

Sound is non -eternal, 

Because it is a product, 

Like a pot, but uiilike ether. 

In this reasoning, “product” which is the middle term 
includes the whole of “ sound ” which is the minor term. 

(2) All things denoted by the middle term must be homo- 
geneous with things denoted by the major term, e.g. 

All things produced are non-eternal, as a pot. 

(3) None of the things heterogeneous from the major term 
must be a thing denoted by the middle term, e.g. 

No non -non-eternal (that is, no eternal) thing i« a product, as 
ether. . 

If we suppose the minor term or subject to be ‘ S,’ the middle 
term or reason to be ‘ R,’ and the major term or predicate to bo 
‘ P,’ then the above-mentioned three characteristics of the middle 
term may be symbolically set forth as follows : — 

(1) All S is R. 

(2) All R is P. 

(3) No R is non-P. 


1 Called in Tibetan : (jtan-tshigs-ni-tshul-gsum ( ) anc * * n 

Sanskrit: Lingasya trairupyam ( ) | 
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Now, the negative aspect of the middle term, viz . no R ig 
non-P, only confirms the truth conveyed by one of the positive 
aspects, viz. all R is P. Hence we may put aside the negative 
aspect, and exhibit the positive aspects as follows : — 

(1) All S is R. 

(2) All R is P. 


Again, in the above instance ‘ R 5 and £ P * may be taken in 
their whole extent or partially. So the two positive aspects 
mentioned above may be fully exhibited as follows : — 

(1) (a) All S is all R. 

(b) All S is some R. 

(2) (a) All R is all P. 

(i b ) All R is some P. 


Combining aspect (1) and aspect (2) together, we find that a 
syllogism may be of any one of the following forms : — 

(1) All S is all P (conclusion) : 

Because All 8 is all R, 

All R is all P. 

(2) All S is some P (conclusion) : 

Because All S is all R, 

All R is some P. 

(3) All S is some P (conclusion) : 

Because All S is some R, 

All R is all P. 

(4) All S is some P (conclusion) : 

Because All S is some R, 

v All R is some P. 

Hence we find that Dignaga admits only two conclusions, viz. 

All 8 is all P, and 
All S is some P. 

f 

The second and third of the characteristics mentioned above 
indicate the relative extension of the mid 
die term and major term. They show that 
the middle term is universally, invariably ; 
or inseparably connected with the major 
term. This universal, invariable, or inseparable connection be- 
tween them is called in Sanskrit Vydpti and in Tibetan Khyab 
which was, as faT as I find, first discovered by Dignaga. 

Supposing that the middle term or reason is R, and the 
major term or predicate is P, the connection between the twe 
terms may be symbolically set forth as follows : — 

(1) All R is all P, and 

(2) All R is some P. 


Relative extension of 
the Middle Term and the 
Major Term. 
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Fourteen Fallacies. 

Owing to the violation of one or more of the three charac- 

_ . . teristics, there occur Fallacies of the Middle 

Tem! r S ° f the Mlddle Term which may be of fourteen kinds as 

follows : — 

A. The unproved (Sanskrit : Asiddha , Tibetan : Ma-grub) 
which occurs : 

(1) When the lack of truth of the middle term is recognized 
by both the parties, e.g. 

Sound is non-eternal, 

Because it is visible . 

(Neither of the parties admits that sound is visible). 

(2) When the lack of truth of the middle term is recognized 
by one party only, e.g. 

Sound is evolved. 

Because it is a product . 

(The Mlmamsakas do not admit that sound is a product). 

(3) When the truth of the middle term is questioned, e.g. 

The hill is fiery, 

Because there is vapour. 

(Vapour may or may not be an effect of fire, and may or may 
not be connected with it otherwise). 

(4) When it is questioned whether the middle term is predi- 
cable of the minor term, e.g. 

Ether is a substance, 

Because it has qualities. 

(It is questioned whether ether has qualities). 

B. The uncertain (Sanskrit : Aniscita, Tibetan : Ma-hes-pa) 
which occurs : 

(5) When the middle term is too general, abiding equally in 
the major term as well as in the opposite of it, e.g. 

Sound is eternal, 

Because it is knowable. 

(The ‘ knowable ’ is too general, because it abides in the eternal 
as well as the non-eternal. This is a fallacy of being too general, 
called in Sanskrit : Sadharana, and in Tibetan : Thun-mon). 

(6) W 7 hen the middle term is not general enough, abiding 
neither in the major term nor in its opposite, e.g. 

Sound is eternal, 

Because it is audible. 

1 In Tibetan: (jtan-tshigfl-ltar-gnah ( 0)^ ’ ) and in Sanskrit: 

HetvSbhSsa ( ) | 
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(This is a fallacy of being not general enough, called in 
Sanskrit: Asadharana, and in Tibetan : Thun-mon-ma-yin). 

(7) When the middle term abides in some of the things homo- 
geneous with, and in all things heterogeneous from, the major 
term, e.g. 

Sound is not a product of effort, 

Because it is non-eternal. 

(The non-eternal abides in some of the things which are not 
products of effort, such as lightning, and abides in all things 
which are not non-products of effort). 

(8) When the middle term abides in some of the things 
heterogeneous from, and in all things homogeneous with, the 
major term, e.g. 

Sound is a product of effort. 

Because it is non-eternal. 

(The non-eternal abides in some of the things which are not 
products of effort, as lightning, and abides in all things which are 
products of effort). 

(9) When the middle term abides in some of the things 
homogeneous with, and in some heterogeneous from, the major 
term, e.g. 

Sound is eternal, < 

Because it is incorporeal. 

(Some incorporeal things are eternal as ether, but others are 
not as intelligence). 

(10) When there is a non-erroneous contradiction, that is, 
when a thesis and its contradictory are both supported by what 
appear to be valid reasons, e.g. 

The VaiSesika speaking to the Mlmaihsaka : 

“Sound is non-eternal, 

Because it is a product.” 

The Mimamsaka speaking to the Vai6esika : 

“ Sound is eternal. 

Because it is always audible.” 

(Both of the reasonings are correct, but as they lead to con- 
tradictory conclusions they are classed as uncertain). 

C. The contradictory (Sanskrit : Viruddha , Tibetan : Hgal- 
wa) which occurs : 

(11) When the middle term is contradictory to the major 
term, e.g. 

Sound is eternal, 

Because it is a product. 

(Product is inconsistent with eternal). 
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j(42) When the middle term is contradictory to the implied 
major term, e.g. 

The eyes, etc., are serviceable to some being, 

Because they are made of particles, 

Like a bed, seat, etc. 1 2 * / 

(Here the major term 44 serviceable to some being’' is am- 
biguous, for, the apparent meaning of ‘some being ’ is ‘the body,’ 
but the implied meaning of it is 4 the soul.’ Though things 
4 made of particles ’ are serviceable to the body, they are not, 
according to the Samkhya, serviceable to the soul which is attri- 
buteless. Hence there is contradiction between the middle term 
and the implied major term). 

(13) When the middle term is inconsistent with the minor 
term, e g. 

Samanya (generality) is neither a substance, nor a quality, 
nor an action ; 

Because it depends upon one substance and possesses quality 
and action. 

Like generality-particularity — ( Samanya or generality does 
not depend upon one substance, etc). 

(14) When the middle term is inconsistent with the implied 
minor term, e.g. 

Objects arc stimuli of action ; • 

Because they are apprehended by the senses. 

(“Objects” is ambiguous, meaning (1) things and (2) pur- 
poses. The middle term is inconsistent with the minor term in 
the second meaning). 


Dignnga’s theory of ex 
amplos. Examples con 
verted to universal pro 
positions. 


The Example. 

An example before the time of Dignaga 
served as a mere familiar case which was 
cited to help the understanding of the 
listener, e.g. 

The hill is fiery, 

Because it has smoke, 

Like a kitchen (example). 

Dignaga converted an example into a universal proposition, 
that is, a proposition 4 expressive of the universal, invariable or 


1 Thia example may lead us to presume that the author of NySya-pravela 
knew Igvara Kjrsna’s Samkhya kftrika which is the oldest of the works on Samkhya 
philosophy that have corao down to us. 

2 The universal proposition, that is, the proposition expressive of the universal 

relation between the middle term and the major term, serves as the major premise 

in a syllogism of the celebrated Greek logician Aristotle. It was long unknown in 
India. DignSgn’s discovery of tho universal proposition marks a now era in the 
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inseparable connection between the middle term and the major 
term, which stand to each other in the causal relation or in the 
relation of inherence, e.g . 

The hill is fiery, 

Because it has smoke. 

All that has smoke is fiery as a kitchen (homogeneous ex- 
ample). 


The above example is homogeneous. A heterogeneous ex- 
ample is thus given : — 

Whatever is not fiery has no smoke as a lake. 

Examples have already been stated to be of two kinds, viz. 

(I) Homogeneous and (2) Heterogeneous. 
Each of these kinds becomes fallacious 
under certain circumstances. Fallacies of 
the homogeneous example are the following : — 

(1) An example not homogeneous with the middle term, e.g . 


Fallacies of the homo 
geneous example. I 


Sound is eternal, 

Because it i9 incorporeal, 

That which is incorporeal is eternal as the atoms. 


(The atoms cannot serve as an example, because they are not 
incorporeal. This is called a fallacy of the Excluded Middle 
Term). 

(2) An example not homogeneous with the major term, e.g . 


Sound is eternal, 

Because it is incorporeal. 

That which is incorporeal is eternal as intelligence. 
(Intelligence cannot serve as an example, because it is not 
eternal. This is called a fallacy of the Excluded Major Term). 

(3) An example homogeneous with neither the middle term 
nor the major term, e.g. 


Sound is eternal, 

Because it is incorporeal, 

That which is incorporeal is eternal, as a pot. 

(The pot cannot serve as an example, because it is neither in- 
corporeal nor eternal. This is called a fallacy of the Excluded 
Middle and Major Terms). 

(4) A homogeneous example showing a lack of universal con- 
nection between the middle term and the major term, e.g. 

This person is passionate, 

Because he is a speaker, 


history of Indian Logic, and shows a great development of the principle of induc- 
tion. 

1 Called in Tibetan: Chos-u>thun-dpe-ltar-gnah-wa ( ) and 

in Sanskrit : Sadharmya-dj-stantabhSsa ( q pwsfe g 1 ) I 
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Whoever is a speaker is passionate, as a certain man in 
Magadha. 

(Though a certain man in Magadha may be both a speaker and 
passionate, there is nevertheless no universal connection between 
being a speaker and being passionate. This is a fallacy of Ab- 
sence of Connection, called in Sanskrit: Ananvaya , in Tibetan: 
Rjes-su-hgro-wa-med) . 

(5) A homogeneous example showing an inverse connection 
between the middle term and the major term, e.g. 

Sound is non -eternal, 

Because it is a product of effort, 

Whatever is non -eternal is a product of effort, as a pot. 

(The pot cannot serve as an example, because though it is both 
non-eternal and a product of effort, the connection between the 
major term and the middle term has been inverted, i.e. all 
products of effort are non-eternal : but all non-eternals are not 
products of effort. This is a fallacy of Inverse Connection 
called in Sanskrit: V iparitanvaya , in Tibetan: Rjes-su-hgro-wa- 
phyin-ci-log-pa). 

Fallaoios of the hetero- Fallacies of the heterogeneous, example 
geneous example.! are the following • 

(6) An example not heterogeneous from the opposite of the 
middle term, e.g. 

Sound is eternal,' 

Because it is incorporeal, 

Whatever is non-eternal is not incorporeal, as intelligence. 

(Intelligence is non-eternal, yet incorporeal. This is a fallacy 
of Included Middle Term in a heterogeneous example). 

(7) An example not heterogeneous from the opposite of the 
major term, e.g. 

Sound is eternal, 

Because it is incorporeal. 

Whatever is non-eternal is not incorporeal, as atoms. 

(The atoms are not incorporeal, yet they are eternal. This is 
a fallacy of included Major Term in a heterogeneous example). 

(8) An example heterogeneous from neither the opposite of 
the middle term nor the opposite of the major term, e.g. 

Sound is eternal, 

Because it is incorporeal, 

Whatever is non-eternal is not incorporeal, as a pot. 


» 1 Called in Tibetan : Chog-mi-mthun-dpe-ltar-gnan-wa ^ ^ ^ ) 

and in Sanskrit : Vaidharmya-dfstantSbhasa ) I 
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(A pot is neither eternal nor incorporeal. This is called a 
fallacy of Included Middle and Major Terms in a heterogeneous 
example). 

(9) A heterogeneous example showing an absence of discon- 
nection between the middle term and the major term, e.g. 

This person is passionate, 

Because he is a speaker, 

Whoever is non -passionate is not a speaker, as a piece of 
stone. 

(This is called a fallacy of Absence of Disconnection of a 
heterogeneous example). 

(10) A heterogeneous example showing an absence of inverse 
disconnection between the middle term and the major term, e.g . 

Sound is non -eternal, 

Because it is a product, 

Whatever is non- product is not non-eternal, as ether. 

The example should be inverted as : 

Whatever is non-non-eternal, i.e. eternal, is not a product, 
as ether. This is called a fallacy of Inverted Negation of a 
heterogeneous example. 

All the three kinds of fallacies — of the Thesis, Middle Term 
and Example — are fallacies of reasoning. Refutation (called in 
Sanskrit : Diisawa, and in Tibetan : Sun-hbyin) consists in finding 
out in the reasoning of the opponent any one of the fallacies 
aforementioned. Fallacy of Refutation (called in Sanskrit : 
Dusanabhasa, and in Tibetan : Sun-hbyin-ltar-snan-wa) consists 
in alleging a fallacy where there is no fallacy at all. 


v Perception and Inference. 

Perception and Inference are the two kinds of valid know- 
ledge for one’s own self. Perception (called 
Perception and Infer- • Sanskrit : Pratyakm , and in Tibetan : 

Mnon-sum) is knowledge derived through 
the senses. It is free from illusory experiences and is not con- 
nected with name, genus, etc Inference (called in Sanskrit: 
Anumana, and in Tibetan: Rjes-su-dpag) is the knowledge of 
objects derived through a mark (Tibetan : Rtags) or middle term 
which has three characteristics. There are Fallacies of Perception 
as well as of Inference (called respectively Pratyaksabhasa and 
Anumanabhasa in Sanskrit, and Mhon-sum-ltar-nah and Rjes-dpag- 
ltar-pnan in Tibetan). 
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Sound is eternal, 

Because it is knowable, 

Like ether and like a pot. 

Here tho ‘knowable' (which is the reason or 
middle term) abides in all things homogeneous 
with, and all things heterogeneous from, the 
‘ eternal ’ (which is the major term). 

Tho reason or middle term is too general. 

Truth is uncertain. 

■eason or 
logeneous 
lg hetero- 
ich is the 

3 

Sound is a product of effort, 

Because it is non-eternal, 

Like a pot, unlike lightning and unlike other. 

Here the 4 non-eternal ’ (which is tho reason or 
middlo term) abides in all things homogeneous 
with, and some things heterogenoous from, the 
product of effort (which is the major torm). 
Truth is uncertain. 

4 ! 

Sound is eternal, 

Becauso it is produced, 

Unlike ether and like a pot. 

Here the ‘ produced * (which is the reason or 
middle term) abides in nothing homogeneous 
with,, but in all things heterogeneous from, the 

4 eternal ’ (which is the major term). 

Tho reason or middlo term is contradictory to the 
major term. : 

eason or 
mgeneous 
from, the 
m). 

»l enough. 
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Sound is eternal, 

Because it is a product of effort, 

Unlike ether, like a pot, and unlike lightning. 

Here the * product of ofTort ’ (which is tho reason 
or middle torm) abides in nothing homogeneous 
with, but in somo things heterogeneous from , 
the 4 eternal ’ (which is tho major torm). 

Tho reason or middle torm is contradictory to tho 
major terra. 

7 

Sound is a non-product of effort, 

Becauso it is non-eternal, 

Unlike lightning, unlike ether, and like a pot. 

Here the ‘non-etornar (which is the reason or 
middle term) abides in somo things homogene- 
ous with, and in all things heterogeneous from, 
tho * non-product of effort ’ (which is the major 
terra). 

Truth is uncertain. 1 

> ether. 

)ho reason 
lgs homo- 
rogeneous 
;he major 

9 

Sound is eternal, 

Because it is corporeal, 

Unlike ether, like atoms of dust, unlike action 
and like a pot. 

Here tho 4 corporeal ’ (which is tho reason or 
middle term) abides in some things homogene- 
ous with, and in somo things heterogenoous 
from, the 4 eternal ’ (which is tho major term). 

Truth is uncertain. 
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Sound is eternal (S is P), 

Because it is knowable (S is R). 

(а) The knowables are all eternals, as etlior (R 

is all P), that is, all eternals are knowables as 
ether. 1 

(б) The knowables are all non-eternals, as a pot 1 
(R is all non-P), that is, all non-eternals are know- 
ables as a pot. Symbolically : 

S is P 

Becauso S is K — right ) 

R is all-P— right > reasoning is unsound. 

R is all non-P— wrong ) 

# . 

i as a pot 
produced, 

as ether, 
Is as ether 

)und. 

3 

Sound is a product of effort (S is P), 

Becauso it is non-etornal (S is R). 

(a) The non-etornals are all products- of-otlort, 
that is, all products-of-effort are non-eternals, as a 
pot (R is ail-P). 

(b) Some non-products-of-effort are non-eternal, 
as lightning, that is, the non-eternal is somo non 
product-of-effort as lightning (K is some non-P). 

(c) Somo non-product-of-effort is not non-otor- 
nal, as ether, that is, the non-eternal is not some 
non*proiluct-of-effort as ether (R is not some 
non-P). Symbolically : 

SisP 

Because S is R -right ' 

R is all-P— right 

R is some i reasoning is unsound. 

non-P f 

R is not some l wron ® 
non-P. j 
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96. Dignaga’s Hetu-cakra-hamaru. 

( Logic of Nine Reasons). 

The Hetu-cakra-hamaru 1 is another small treatise on Logic 
by Dignaga. The Sanscrit original is lost, but a Tibetan transla- 
tion is preserved in the Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo, folios 193-194. 
The Tibetan translation was prepared by the sage Bodhisattva of 
Za-hor and the Bhiksu DharmaAoka. The work in Tibetan is 
called (jtan-tshigs-kyi-hkhor-lo-gtan la-dwab-pa signifying “the 
Wheel of Reasons put in order.” 4 It begins thus : — 

“Bowing down to the Omniscient One (Buddha), who has 
destroyed the net of errors, I explain the system of three charac- 
teristics of the Reason (or Middle Term).” 3 

Tn this work Dignaga has analysed all nine possible relations 
between the middle and the major terms and has found that there 
are among them two relations which conform to the three charac- 
teristics of the middle term already laid down, and the remaining 
seven relations are at variance with those characteristics. Accord- 
ingly he has concluded that only two relations are valid as will 
be evident from the annexed diagram. 


97. Pramaiia-samuccaya-vrtti. 

The Pramana-samuccaya-vrtti is a commentary on the Pra- 
mana-samuccaya by Dignaga himself. The Sanskrit original of this 
work is lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation which extends 
over folios 13 — 96 of the Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo, volume Cc. 
The Tibetan translation was prepared, at the command of king 
Rigs-ldan-rgyal-po, by the famous Indian sage Vasudhara Raksita, 
who was as it were the crest-gem of logicians, and the Tibetan 
interpreter Sha ma-dge-bsnen-sih rgyal. In Tibetan it is called 
Tshad-ma-kun-las-btus-pahi-hgrel-wa. It is divided into six chap- 
ters corresponding to those of the Pramana-samuccaya itself. At 


1 I brought a copy of the Tibetan version of the Hetu-cakra-hamaru from tho 
monastery of Labrang in Sikkim which l visited in June 1907. This work is 
probably the same as the Hetu-dvftra fifistra : vide Takakusu’s I-tsing, p. 187 

2 The Hetu-cakra is also called in Sanskrit Pa kmdharma-cakra and in Tibetan 
^hyogS'Chos^guhi-hkhoi -lo. 


(Retu-chakra-hamaru). 
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the end of the work it is stated that “ led on by the command of 
Manjunatha (the god of learning), Dignaga the great dialectician 
of sharp intellect, wrote this Sastra which is as deep as the ocean.” 

There is another translation of the Pramapa-samuccaya-vrtti 
in Tibetan extending over folios 96 — 183 of the Bstan-hgyur, 
section Mdo, volume Ce. It was prepared by the Indian sage 
Hema or Kanaka Varma (called in Tibetan Gser-gyi-go-cha) and 
the Tibetan interpreter Dad-pa-§es-rab in the monastery of Si- 
wahi-dge gnas. 


98. Pramana-sastra Nyaya-pravesa. 

Pramana-sastra Nyaya-pravesa 1 is another work by Dignaga. 
It was translated into Chinese by the Chinese interpreter Tha 
sam-tsan. The Chinese version 1 2 was translated into Tibetan by 
the Chinese scholar Dge-&es-sin-gyan and the Tibetan monk ston- 
gshon in the sa-skya monastery of Western Tibet. The very 
venerable Chinese monk Dharmaratna (called in Tibetan Chos-kyi- 
rin-chen) , who edited the Tibetan version, compared it thoroughly 
with the Chinese version. The Sanskrit original of the work 
appears to be lost but the Tibetan version still exists. It consists 
of folios 188 — 193 of the Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo, volume Ce. 
In Tibetan the work is called Tshad-mahi-bstan-bcos-rig-pa-la- 
hjug-pa signifying “An Entrance to the Science of Logic.” The 
Chinese title of the work is Gyen-min-gshihi-cih-lihi-lun. 

99. Alambana-parlksa. 

The Alambana-parlksa 3 is another work by Dignaga. The 
Sanskrit original of this work appears to be lost, but there exists 
a Tibetan translation which consists of one folio only (folio 180) 


1 At the kind suggestion of Prof. H. Ui {vide his Vai6esika Philosophy, p. 68), 
I have re-exainined the Pramana-Nyaya-pravesa (fully entitled as Ny5ya-prave$o- 
nama-pramana-prakarana) and Pramanu-6astra-Nyaya-prave6a (fully called Pra- 
mSna-i5astra-NySya-prave$o-nama), and find that they are identical in their con- 
tents. One was translated into Tibetan direct from Sanskrit and the other through 
the Chinese language. The original Sanskrit work, of which these two are transla- 
tions, was perhaps called simply Nyaya-pravesa. The Bstan-hgyur ascribes this 
work to Dignaga who dealt in it with fourteen fallacies bosides other subjects. The 
Hetu-cakra f which treats of nine reasons, is a part of it. The NyBya-prave6a and 
tho Ilefcu-cakra combined together constitute Dignaga’s ‘ ‘ Logic of nine reasons 
and fourteen fallacies.” 

2 The Nyaya-pravesa corresponds to Nos. 1223 and 1224 of Bunyiu Nanjio’s 
Catalogue of tho Chinese Tripitaka. No. 1223 represents I-tsing’s translation of 
the Nyaya-pravcfia brought out in 711 A.D. , while No. 1224 is Hwen-thsang’s trans- 
lation finished in 648 A.D. 

8 I have consulted the Tibetan xylograph of this work as contained inj>he 
India Office, London. This is probably the same as tl Alambana-pratyaya-dhySna- 
tiftstra” : vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, No. 1173, and 
Takakusu’s I-tsing, p. 188. 
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of the Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo, volume Ce. The work in Tibetan 
is called Dmigs-pa-brtag-pa signifying “An Examination of the 
Objects of Thought.” It begins with an invocation to Buddha 
and all Bodhisattvas. 

100. Alambaua-parlksa-vrtti. 

The Alambaua-par I ksa - vrtti 1 * is a commentary on the Alam- 
bana-pariksa by Dignaga himself. The Sanskrit original of this 
work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan version which 
is embodied in the Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo, volume Ce, folios 
180 — 182. The work in Tibetan is called Dmigs-pa-brtag-pahis- 
hgrel. 

101. Trikala-parlksa. 

The Trikala-pariksa 2 is a work by Dignaga. The Sanskrit 
original of this work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan 
version in the Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo, volume Ce, folios 
182 — 183. This version was prepared by the great Pandita t?anta- 
kara Gupta and the interpreter-monk Tshuhhkhrims-rgyal-mtshan. 
The work in Tibetan is called Dus-bsum-brtag-pa signifying “An 
Examination of Three Times.” 

102. Paramartha (498 A.D.— 569 A.D.). 

Paramartha, 3 born in 498 A.D., was a Buddhist ascetic 
(Sramana) at UjjainI in Western India. He was placed by Jivita 
Gupta I or Kumara Gupta, as an interpreter at the disposal of a 
Chinese mission sent to Magadha by the Liang Emperor Wu-ti in 
539 A D. Paramartha taking a large number of Sanskrit manu- 
scripts went to China with the mission which spent several years in 
India. He reached Canton in 540 A.D. and was presented to the 
Emperor in 548 A.D. He arrived in 546 A.D. at Nankin where he 
translated numerous works into Chinese. His death took place in 
China in 569 A D. 

In 550 A D. he translated Vasubandlm’s Tarka-sastra into 
Chinese. He is said to have translated the Nyaya sutra too. It 


1 I have consulted tho xylograph of this work as contained in the India 
Office, London. 

a I have consulted the Tibetan xylograph of this work as contained in the 
India Office, London, This work is probably the same that is called by Takekkusu 
“ The Sastra on the Meditation of the Three Worlds ” : vide Takakusu’s I-sing, p. 
187. The “ worlds ” evidently stand for “ times.” 

8 Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix II, Nos. 
104. 105. Cf. V. A. Smith’s Early History of India, p. 313, third edition. Vide 
bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka No. 1252. 
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is further reported that he wrote a work called Nyaya-bhasya 1 or 
an explanation of the Nyaya-sutra in five volumes. 

103. Sa&kara Svamin (about 550 A.D.). 

Sankara Svamin, a as it appears from Chinese records, was a 
pupil of Dignaga. He seems to have been a native of Southern 
India. Logic is said to have been handed down by Dignaga 
through Sankara Svamin and ten other masters to Sllabhadra, 
who was the head of the Nalanda University, and the favourite 
teacher of the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen-thsang, in 635 A.D. Accord- 
ing to the Chinese Tripitaka Sankara Svamin was the 'author of 
a work called Hetuvidya Nyaya-pravesasastra, or Nyaya-pravesa 
Turka-sastra , 1 * 3 which was translated into Chinese by Hwen-thsang 
in 647 A.D. This work seems to bo different 4 * from the “ Nyaya- 
praveSa 55 or more fully the “ Nyaya praveSo-nama-pramana- 
prakarana” which, as we have seen, is ascribed by the Tibetans 
to Dignaga. 

104. Dharmapala. 

(about 600 — 635 A.D.). 

Dharmapala, 6 a logician, was a native of Kanclpura in 
Dravida (modern Conjeoveram in Madras). He was the eldest 
son of a great minister of the country. From his childhood he 
exhibited much cleverness, and as he was a young man the king 
and queen of the country condescended to entertain him at a 
feast. In the evening of that day his heart was oppressed with 
sorrow and, assuming the robes of a Buddhist recluse, he left 
home and applied himself with unflagging earnestness to learn- 
ing. He was admitted into the University at Nalanda in which 
he acquired great distinction. Subsequently he became the head 


1 Professor H. Ui observes: — 

Ho (Paramartha) also translated the Can-shwo (or lun-) tao-li-lun (ono 

vol.) ; and he wrote a common tar y (5 vols.) on the last, called tho Explanation of 

the Cah-lun. All have been lost Cah-shwo (or lun) tao-li-lun may have 

been tho translation of Nyuya that the commentary consisted of five volumes 

suggests the five adhyayas of NySya-sutra. (Vai^esika Philosophy, p. 84). 

1 Vide Dr. Sugiura’s Hindu Logic as preserved in China and Japan, pp. 36, 
37. 

* Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’a Catalogue of tho Chinese Tripitaka, No. 1216, and 
Appendix I, No. 13. 

* The Tibetans do not know Sankara Svamin at all. Tho Chinese pilgrim 
I-tsing, who visited India during 071 — 695, spoaks of Dignnga and Dharmkirti, 
but does not mention Sankara Svamin. Even Hwen-thsang in his Travel does 
not mention him. Sankara iSvarriin’s Nyava-prave6a Tarka-6astra seems to 
correspond to No. 1216 of Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue, Is the original Sanskrit text 
of 1216 different from that of 1224 ? 

6 Vide Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. I, p. 237 ; vol. 11> 
pp. 110 — 223, 229 and 230. Vide also Takakusu’s I tsing, p. lvii, and Bunyiu 
Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix I, No. 16. 
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of the University. He must have retired from Nalanda before 
635 A.D., when Hwen-thsang visited it, and found that Sllabhadra 
had succeeded him in the headship of the University. Dharmapala 
conjointly with Bhartrhari composed a Beda-vrtti on Panini’s 
grammar. 

He was a follower of the Yogacara philosophy, and was the 
author of several works such as (1) Alambana-pratyaya-dhyana- 
gastra-vyakhya ; (2) Vidyamatra-siddhi-6astra-vyakliya ; and (3) 
Sata sastra-vaipulya-vyakliva which was translated into Chinese 
in 650 A.D. Hwen-thsang, who visited India in 629 A.D., found 
in Kau^ambi the ruins of a monastery where Dharmapala had 
refuted the arguments of the heretics. 

105. AcARYA SlLABHADRA 
(635 A.D.). 

Sllabhadra 1 2 belonged to the family of the king of Sama 
tata (Bengal), and was of the Brahrnana caste. He was a pupil 
of Dharmapala at the Nalanda University of which subsequently 
he became the head. The Chinese pilgrim, Hwen-thsang, was his 
pupil * in 635 A.D. Sllabhadra was a great logician and master of 
sastras. 

106. Acarya Dharmaktrti 
(about 635 — 650 A.D.). 

The excellent Dharmaklrti , 3 4 called in Tibetan Chos-grags, 
~ ... according to the accounts of all earlier 

sages, was born in the south in the kingdom 
of Cudamani.* Since, however, there is now no country of that 
name, and since on the other hand all the orthodox and hetero- 
dox alike name Trimalaya as the birth-place of Dharmaklrti, it 
is to be accepted that in olden times Trimalaya was called the 
kingdom of Cudamani. His father was a Tlrtlia of the Brah- 
mana caste, Parivrajaka Korunanda by name. Endowed from 
childhood up with a very keen intellect he attained to great skill in 
the fine arts, in the Vedas and Vedahgas, in the art of healing, 
in grammar, and in all the theories of the Tlrthas. When only 
sixteen or eighteen years old, he was already deeply versed in 


1 Vide Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. 11, p. 110; and 
Takakusu’s I-tsing, p. 181. 

2 Vide Takakusu’s I-tsing, p. xlv. 

3 Vide Lama TSranatha’s Qeschichte dos Buddhismus vou Schiefnor, pp. 176 — 

186 . 

4 CudSmani is probably the same as Co<Ja or Chola country in the Eastern 
peccan. As a fact Dharmaklrti was born in the Deccan. Vide Pramana-vartika- 
kSrikS. 
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the philosophy of the Tlrthas. Occasionally he attended lectures 
of the Buddhists, and realised that the teachings of Buddha were 
without faults. There grew up in him a strong inclination to- 
wards Buddhism. He donned the dress of a Buddhist Upasaka 
(devotee). When the Brahmanas inquired the reason of this he 
praised the excellence of Buddhism for which he was out-casted. 
Thereupon he came to Madhyade6a 1 (Magadha), was received 
into the Sangha (priesthood) by Acarya Dharmapala, attained 
to great learning in the three Pitakas, and knew in all 500 sutras 


and dharanls by heart. 

Dharmakirti, desiring to become acquainted with the secret 


Dharmaklrti and 
Rumania. 


doctrine of the Tlrtha system, donned a 
slave-attire and went southward. On in- 
quiring who was versed in the Tlrtha sys- 


tem, he was informed that the Brahmana Kumarila was an incom- 


parable master of the same. The assertion that Kumarila was an 
uncle of Dharmakirti is unsupported by Indian authority. Kuma- 
rila had received a large fortune from his king, owned many 
rice fields, five hundred male slaves and five hundred female slaves 


and many hundred men. When Dharmakirti, after entering their 
service, performed the work of fifty slaves indoors and outdoors, 
Kumarila and his wife were satisfied. They allowed him to hear 
the secret doctrines. Obtaining knowledge of the secret teach- 
ing from Kumarila, lie left his house. With the wages which 
he received from Kumarila for his special services he gave a great 
feast to the Brahmanas in the night of his departure. 

Thereupon he challenged the followers of the system of 
Kanada named Kanada Guptti and other followers of the Tlrtha 
system and entered upon debates with them. The debates last- 
ed for three months, during which he withstood all his opponents 
and converted many of them to Buddhism. Upon this Kumarila 
was enraged and appeared with 500 Brahmanas for debate. He 
proposed the condition that whoever was defeated should be 
killed. Dharmakirti, who did not desire the death of Kumarila, 


induced the latter to enter upon the condition that whoever was 
defeated should accept the doctrine of the winner. Putting 


1 In Tibetan literature Madhya-de6a signifies Magadha (Behar). But Manu 
defines Madhya-deSa as the country lying between the Himalayas on the northj 
the Vindhya mountains on the south, Prayaga in the east, and the river Sarasvati 
on the west : 

I 

(Manusarhhita 2 : 21). 

In this coimection vide a very learned article named “ Note on the Middle 
Country of Ancient India” by Rhys Davids in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, January 1904. 
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Dharmakirti’s triumph. 


Dharma (doctrine) up as the prize they began the debate, and 
finally Dharmaklrti was victorious. Kumarila and his 500 follow- 
ers became followers of Buddha . 1 

Dharmaklrti further withstood the Nirgranthas (Jainas), 
Rahuvratin and others, who lived within 
the range of the Vindhya mountains . 4 Re- 
turning to Dravali (Dravida) he challenged by criers those who 
were ready for debate. The majority of the Tfrthas fled ; and some 
actually confessed that they were not equal to the fight. He re- 
established all the religious schools that had fallen into decay in 
that country, and lived in the loneliness of the forest given up 
to meditation. 

Dharmaklrti towards the end of his life erected a vibara in 
the land of Kalinga, and after having converted many people to 
the Law ( Dharma ) passed away. Those of his pupils, who by 
their lives had become like Brahma, carried him to the cemetery 
for cremation. Then there fell a heavy rain of flowers, and for 
seven days the whole country was filled with fragrance and music. 

This Acarya (Dharmaklrti) and the Tibetan king Sron-tsan- 
gam-po are said to have been contemporaries, which statement 
might be accepted as authoritative. 

From this account it is evident that Dharmaklrti was a 
-p. . . . pupil of Dharmapala. As the latter lived 

mrma u 1 s age. j n ^35 A. IX, Dharmaklrti must also have 

lived about that time. This date agrees well with tho statement 
that Dharmaklrti was a contemporary of the Tibetan king Sron- 


1 This tradition, which is recorded in tho Oliog-byun of Taranatha, is repeated 
in tho Bpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, as follows : — 

(Dpag-bsam- !j on-bzah , edited by Sarat 
Chandra Das, p. 106). 

Tho extract may be translated thus : — Upon this Kumarila was enraged and 
appeared with 500 attendants for debate. Being defeated he and his attendants 
became, in pursuance of his extraordinary pledge, followers of Buddha. 

* While sojourning in tho Vindhya mountains Dharmaklrti was invited by a 
neighbouring king who, as a token of honour, had the following inscription record- 
ed on his gate : — 

g-qS’^N-jq-q^ j 

If 

(Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 106). 

If Dharmakirti, the sun among disputants, sets and his doctrines sleep or 
die, the false doctrines of the Tlrthikas will then rise. 

20 
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tsan-gam-po who lived daring 627 — 698 A.D. 1 It seems that in 
635 A.D., Dharmaklrti was very young as Hwen-thsang does not 
mention him. On the other hand I-tsing, who travelled over 
India during 671 — 695 A.D., declares eloquently how ‘'Dharma- 
klrti made further improvement in Logie ” % after Dignaga. The 
Brahmanic logician Uddyotakara 8 is attacked by Dharmaklrti. 
The Mlmamsaka Suresvaracarya, 4 'author of the Brhadaranyaka- 
vartika, and the Digambara Jaina Vidyananda, author of the 
Asta-sahasrika, 6 have on the contrary criticised the definition of 
perception ( Pratyaksa ) as given by Dharmaklrti, who is sometimes 
designated by the shorter name Klrti. Vacaspati Mi6ra 6 too 
quotes Dharmaklrti to criticise him. 


107. Pranmija-vartika-karika. 

Dharmaklrti is the author of numerous works on Logic. The 
Pramana-vartika-karika is one of them. A verse 7 of this work 
was quoted by the Hindu philosopher Madhavacarya in the 14th 


1 Vide Wassilief, p. 54; and Csoma do Koros’s Tibetan Grammar, p. 183. 

2 Takakusu’s I-tsing, p. lviii. 

3 Vide K. B. Pathak’s *• Bhartphari and Kumnrila,” Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society , 1892, vol. xviii, p. 229. 

* cf. i ‘ 

TOTOtfa *r wnv: i 

(Sure6vara’s Bfhadaranyaka-vartika, 
chap, vi.) 

Vide Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society , vol. xix, 
1895— 97, p. 50. 

« Cf. -waftf*:— 

wqinrpo sf ot* i 

it 

(Vacaspati’s Bhamatf on Vedanta* 
sutra, 2-2-28). 

7 The verse runs thus : — 

<nf*trftirwi cw^if^rs^ n 

(Pramana-vartika-karika quoted in 
Madhavftcarya’s SarvadarSanasaro- 
graha, chapter on Bauddha dar- 
iana). 

The Tibetan version of the verse runs as follows : — 

■» 

(PramSna-vartika-karikft embodied 

In the Bfttan-bgyur» Mdo, Ce, folio 
239. Vide Louis de la Vallee Pous- 
sin’s Le Bouddhisme d’aprSs los 
sources brahmaniques, p. 34). 
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century A.D. The following story 1 is told regarding the composi- 
tion of this work : — 

It is said that Dharmaklrti studied many dialectic sastras, 
^ . A1 . but his spirit was not satisfied. Once at 

the house of one ISvara Sena, a pupil of 
Dignaga, he heard the Pramana-samuceaya Having heard it for 
the first time 3 he at once became as proficient as Isvara Sena who 
had minutely studied the work. When he heard it the second 
time, he became like Dignaga, the author of the work, and when 
he heard it the third time, he recognized several errors in the 
work. When he mentioned them to Isvara Sena, the latter so far 
from being displeased, told him that he was at liberty to condemn 
all the mistakes of the work and to prepare a critical commentary 
on it. With the permission thus received he composed a metrical 
commentary on the Pramana-samuccaya called the Pramana- 
vartika-karika. 


Subjects of the work. 


The Sanskrit original of the Pramana-vartika appears to be 
lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation 8 
of it in the Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo, volume 
Ce, folios 194 — 258. This translation was prepared by the Indian 
sage Subhuti-6rl-§anti and the Tibetan interpreter Dge-wahi-blo- 
gros. The work in Tibetan is called Tshad-ma-rnarn-hgrel-gyi- 
tshig signifying “ Memorial Verses explanatory of Pramdrui or 
Sources of Knowledge.’’ The work is divided into four chapters 
as follows : — (1) Inference for one’s own self (in Tibetan : Ran-gi- 
don-rjes-su-dpag-pa, in Sanskrit : Svarthlnumana) ; (2) Establish- 
ment of Pramdna (in Tibetan : Tsad-ma-grub-pa, in Sanskrit : 
Pramana-siddhi) ; (3) Perception (in Tibetan : Miion-sum, in 

Sanskrit: Pratyalcsa) ; and (4) Words for the sake of others (in 
Tibetan: Gshan-gyi-don-gyb tshig, in Sanskrit: Parartha-vakya), 
The colophon 4 of the work runs as follows: — “Here is finished 


1 Vide TiSranatha’s Geschichte des liuddhismus von Schiefner, p. 176. 

2 It seems that Isvara Sena, in whoso house Dharmakirti heard the Pramana- 
samuccaya, was not a direct pupil of Dignaga, for, while Dignaga lived about 600 
A.D., Dharmaklrti lived about 635 A.D. 

3 I have consulted the copy of this work embodied in the Bgtan-hgyur of the 
India Office, London. 

■'O 

(Pramttna-vftrtika-karikS in Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo, Ce, loaf 258). 

Vide Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s Introduction to “ Bilingual Index of 
NySyabindu ’* published in the Bibliotheca lndica series of Calcutta. 
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the Pramana-vartika-karika of Sri Dharmaklrti who was born in a 
family of the Deccan, who exposed largely the errors of all the 
vicious texts (of the Tlrthikas), whose fame filled the entire earth, 
and who as a great sage had no rival 55 

108. Pramana-varfcika-vrtti. 

There was a sub-commentary on the Pramana-vartika-karika 
called Pramana vartika-vrtti by Dharmaklrti himself. The Sans- 
krit -’Original of this work is lost. There exists, however, a 
Tibetan translation 1 of it in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folios 
420-535. In Tibetan the work is named Tshad-ma-rnam hgrel- 
gyi-hgrel \va. In the concluding lines of the work Dharmaklrti 
is described as “ a great teacher and dialectician, whose fame 
filled all quarters of the earth and who was, as it were, a lion, 
pressing down the head of elephant-like debaters.” 2 

109. Pramiina viniseaya. 

Pramana-viniscaya, quoted 8 by Madhavacarya, is another 
work on Logic by Dharmaklrti. The Sanskrit original of this 

• l have consulted the Tibetan xylograph of this work embodied in the Bstnn- 
hgyur of the India Oitico, London. 

2 ^<q*r erw jj'H'V -^’qj^-qv 

(Pramana-vartika-vftti opening lines). 

;s The following verses of Pramana-vini6caya were quoted in the Sarvadarsana 
samgraha, chapter on Bauddha dardana, by the Hindu philosopher Madhavacarya 
in tho 14th century A.D. : — 

?w STT-pu'lS^i l 
^ ** it (V) 

ii (w) 

^ifaHTJfTsfn ^jrmi i 

*rr®ur»«sqf*fnS<*Tfire 11 (wr) 

(Pramana-viniscaya, chap. I). 

Prof. Louis do la Valloe Poussin in his “ Le Bouddhisme d’aprds les sources 
brahmaniques,” pp. .32 and 34, identifies the above verses with their Tibetan 
versions as follows : — 

>1 

j| 

„ ( -r, ) 

II ( P ) 
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work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation 1 
of it in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folios 259—347. The transla- 
tion was prepared by the KaSmlrian Pandita Parahita Bhadra 
and the Tibetan interpreter Blo-ldan-ses-rab in the matchless city 
of Ka6mlra. The work in Tibetan is called Tshad-ma rnan-par- 
ries-pa signifying “Determination of Pramana or Sources of 
Knowledge.” Tlie work is divided into three chapters as fol- 
lows : — (1) System of Perception (in Tibetan : Mnon-sum-gtan-la- 
dwab-pa, in Sanskrit: Pratyaksa-vyavasthd) ; (2) Inference for 
one’s own self (in Tibetan : Rah-gi-don-gyi-rjes-su-dpag-pa, in Sans- 
krit : Svdrthdnumdna) ; and (3) Inference for the sake of others 
(in Tibetan : (jshan-gyi-don-gyirjes-su-dpag-pa, in Sanskrit : Pardr- 
thdnumdna). In the concluding lines Dharmaklrti is described 
as a great sage of unrivalled tame born in Southern India. 

110. Nyaya-bindu. 

An analysis of the Nyaya-bindu. 

Nyaya-bindu is another excellent work on Logic by Dharma- 
, . kirti. The Sanskrit original of this work 

L was discovered among the palm-leaf manu- 

scripts preserved in the Jaina temple of Santinatha, Cambay, and 
has been published in the Bibliotheca Indica series of Calcutta by 
Professor Peterson. There exists a Tibetan translation* of the 
work in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folios 347 — 355. The work 
in Tibetan is called Rigs-pahi-thigs-pa signifying £ 4 A Drop of 
Logic.” It is divided into three chapters as follows : (1) Percep- 
tion (in Tibetan: Mnon-sum, in Sanskrit: Pratyaksa)\ (2) In 
ference for one’s own self (in Tibetan: JBdag-gi don gyi-r jes-su- 
dpag-pa, in Sanskrit : Svdrthdnumdna) ; and (3) Inference for the 
sake of others (in Tibetan : (jshan-gyi-don-rjes-su-dpag-pa, in Sans- 


I! 

|f 

I! ( *1 ) 

(Framana-vini6caya, chap. I, embodied 
in the Tibetan Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, 
folios 272, 274 and 273 respectively). 

* I have consulted the Tibetan xylograph of this work embodied in the Bgtan- 
hgyur of the India Office, London. 

2 I have consulted the Tibetan xylograph of the NySya-bintlu embodied in the 
Bgtan-hgyur of the India Office, London, as also the excellent edition of F. J. 
Sher-batski. The Sanskrit edition of the Nyaya-bindu and 'fikft (by F. J. Shere- 
bataki) is also available now. Compare a “ Bilingual Index of Nyayabindu ” by 
Or. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana in the Bibliotheca Indica series. 
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krit : Pararthanumana). Some of the subjects disoussed in the 
work are noted below. 


Perception. 

In chapter I, it is stated that all objects of man are accom- 
plished by perfect or valid knowledge. 
t,ion efimtl0n ° f Percep ’ Valid knowledge is of two kinds : (1) Percep- 
tion (in Sanskrit: Pratyaksa) and (2) In- 
ference (in Sanskrit : Anumana ). Perception, which is knowledge 
derived through the senses, etc., is described as that which is free 
from preconception (kalpana) and devoid of error ( abhranta ). Pre- 
conception refers to the experiences of false images which appear 
real as if they were capable of being addressed and touched, e.g. 
the shadow of a tree may appear as the tree itself or a rope may 
appear as a snake. Error is caused by such causes as darkness, 
quick motion, journey by boat, shaking, etc. ; for instance, to a 
man journeying by boat, trees on both banks appear to move. 
Perception is of four kinds : (1) perception by the five senses ; (2) . 
perception by the mind ; (3) self-consciousness; and (4) knowledge 
of a contemplative saint. An object of perception is like itself 
(<i sva-laksana ) while an object of inference is like any one of its 
class (samanya-laksana) ; for instance, a cow which I see is a 
peculiar one possessing an infinite number of qualities which dis- 
tinguish it from all cows, whereas a cow which I infer is a general 
one possessing certain qualities in common with other cows : that 
is, perception is individual knowledge while inference is general 
knowledge. According to the proximity or remoteness of an 
object, perception of it varies. This is the peculiar character- 
istic of an object of perception, and this characteristic proves 
the object to be absolutely real ( paramdrtha-sat ), as it shows that 
it possesses some practical efficiency, and this characteristic also 
shows that perception is a source of valid knowledge for it exactly 
corresponds to the object perceived. 

Inference for one’s self. 

In chapter II, Inference for one’s own self (Svarthanumana) 
is defined as the knowledge of the inferable 
fo^one’^ow^self^ 161106 derived through the reason or middle term 

bearing its three forms or characteristics. In 
the instance ‘this hill has fire, because it has smoke,’ the know- 
ledge of the hill as having fire is derived through smoke which is 
the reason or middle term. 

Forms or characteristics The three forms or characteristics of the 
of the middle term. reason or middle term are the following : — 

(1) The middle term must abide in the minor term, e.g . 
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The hill has fire, 

Because it has smoke, 

Like a kitchen, but unlike a lake. 


In this reasoning there must be ‘ smoke 9 on the 4 hill.* 

(2) The middle term must abide only in cases which are 
homologous with the major term, e.g. in the above reasoning 
‘ smoke 1 abides in a kitchen which is homologous with things 
that contain fire 

(3) The middle term must never abide in cases which are 
heterologous from the major term, e.g. in the above reasoning 
‘ smoke 5 does not abide in a lake which is heterologous from 
things that contain fire. 


The middle term is of three kinds 
according to the relation which it bears to 
the major term, thus : — 

(1) Identity (in Tibetan : Ran-bshin, in Sanskrit : Svabhava), 


Three kinds of the 
middle term. 


This is a tree, 

Because it is siiiisapa. 

(2) Effect (in Tibetan : Ijbras-bu, in Sankrit : Karya), e.g. 
Here there is fire, because there is smoke. 


(3) Non-perception (in Tibetan: Mi-dmigspa, in Sanskrit: 
Anujpalabdhi ) , which is of 11 kinds as follows : — 

(i) Non -perception of identity (Svabhavanupalabdhi), e.g. 

Here is no smoke, because it is not perceived (though 
smoke is of such a nature that it is perceptible if exis- 
tent). 

(ii) Non -perception of effect (Karyanupalabdhi), e.g. 

Here there are no causes of smoke of unobstructed capa- 
city, because there is no smoke here. 

(iii) Non-perception of the pervader or container (Vyapakanupa- 

labdhi), e.g. 

Here there is no Siiiisapa , because there is no tree at all. 

(iv) Perception contrary to identity (Svabhava-viruddhopa- 

labdhi), e.g. 

There is no cold sensation here, because there is fire. 

(v) Perception of the opposite effect (Viruddha-karyopalabdhi), 

e.g. 

Here there is no cold sensation, because there is smoke. 

(vi) Perception of contrary connection (Viruddha-vyaptopa- 

labdhi), e.g. 

Even the destruction of the past entity is not certain, 
because it is dependent on other causes. 

(vii) Perception contrary to the effect (Karya- viruddhopalabdhi), 

e.g. 

Here there are no causes of cold of unobstructed capa- 
city, because there is fire. 
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(viii) Perception contrary to the container (vyapakaviruddho- 
palabdhi), e.g. 

Here there is no icy sensation, because there is fire. 

(ix) Non-perception of the cause (Karananupalabdhi) , e.g. 

There is no smoke, becauso there is no fire. 

(x) Perception contrary to the cause (Karana-viruddhopa- 

labdhi), e g. 

Hair on his body does not stand erect, because he sits 
near a fire. 

„ (xi) Perception of effect contrary to its cause (Karana-viruddha- 
kar yopalabdh i ) , e.g. 

This place does not contain any person on whose body 
hair stands erect, because there is smoke here. 

Inference for the sake of others. 

In chapter III, Inference for the sake of others ( Pardrtha - 
numana) is defined as the declaration of 
Definition of inference -^hc three-formed middle term in words : 

tor the sake of others. . , . . , , . . . „ . , 

that is, when the reason is set rortli in 
words with a view to producing a conviction in others, it is said 
to be an inference for the sake of others. 

Inference is a kind of knowledge ; and words are here called 
inference by the attributing of effect to cause, for, though they 
are not themselves knowledge, they produce it. Inference for the 
sake of others is of two kinds : (1) positive or homogeneous (in 
Sanskrit: Sadharmyavat ) ; and (2) negative or heterogeneous (in 
Sanskrit : V aidharmyavat ) , as follows : — 

(а) Sound is non -eternal. 

Because it is a product. 

All products are non-eternal as a pot (positive). 

(б) Sound is non -eternal, 

Because it is a product. 

No non-non-eternal, i.e. eternal (thing) is a product as 

ether (negative). 

The minor term (Paksa) is that to which the relation of the 

Thesis major term is to bo proved, as — This hill 

has fire, because it has smoke. In this 
reasoning ' hill ’ is the minor term which is to be proved as having 
* fire’ which is the major term. A minor term and its correspond- 
ing major term combined together, constitute a proposition which, 
when offered for proof, is called a thesis. 

Fallacies of the thosis There are four fallacies of the thesis 

or Pakaabhasa. (PaksabhaSd) . 

A thesis is fallacious if it is incompatible with — 

(1) Perception, e.g . Sound is inaudible ; 

(2) Inference, e.g Sound is eternal ; 

(3) Conception, e.g. The moon is not luna (&asi a-candra) ; or 
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(4) One’s own statement, e.g. Inference is not a source of know- 
ledge. 

It has already been stated that the middle term must possess 
_ . . three characteristics. Fallacies of the 

term! a ° IeS ° t e mlddle middle term (Iletvabhasa) occur even if 
one of the characteristics is unproved, un 
certain or contradictory, thus — 

A. Unproved (asiddha). 

(1) Sound is eternal, because it is visible. 

(Visibility of sound is admitted by neither party). 

(2) Trees are conscious, because they die if their bark is 

taken off. 

(This pecular kind of death of trees is not admitted by the 
opponent) . 

(3) The hill has fire, because it has vapour. 

(Vapour as an effect of fire is questioned). 

(4) The soul is all- pervading, because it is perceived every- 

where. 

(It is a matter of doubt whether the soul is perceived every- 
where). 

B. Uncertain (anaikdntika) . 

(1) Sound is non-eternal, 

Because it is knowable. 

(The knowable is too general, because it includes the eternal 
as well as the non-eternal). 

(6) A certain man is omniscient, 

Because he is a speaker. 

(The reason is not general enough, for speakers are not neces- 
sarily either omniscient or non-omniscient). 

C. Contradictory (viruddha ) . 

(7) Sound is eternal, 

Because it is a product. 

(Here c product 9 is not homogeneous with 6 eternal,’ that is, 
the middle term is opposed to the major terrp). 

(8) Sound is^eternal, 

Because it is a product. 

(Here product ’ is not heterogeneous from 6 non-eternal ’). 

Example is of two kinds: (1) homogeneous and (2) hetero- 

Fallacies of the homo- g eneous - Fallacies of the homogeneous 
geneous example. example occur as follows : — 
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(1) Sound is eternal, 

Because it is incorporeal, 

Like action. 

(Action cannot serve as an example, because it is not eternal, 
that is, because it is excluded from the major term). 

(2) Sound is eternal, 

Because it is incorporeal, 

Like atoms. 

(Atoms cannot serve as an example, because they are not incor- 
poreal, that is, because they are excluded from the middle term). 

(3) Sound is eternal, 

Because it is incorporoal. 

Like a pot. 

(Pot cannot serve as an example, because it is neither eternal 
nor incorporeal, that is, because it is excluded from both major 
and middle terms). 

(4) This man is passionate. 

Because he is a speaker, 

Like the person in the street. 

(The person in the street cannot serve as an example, as it is 
questionable whether he is passionate, that is, it involves doubt 
as to the validity of the major term). 

(5) This man is mortal, 

Because he is passionate, 

Like the person in the street. 

(This example involves doubt as to the validity of the middle 
term, that is, it is questionable whether the person in the street 
is passionate). 

(6) This man is non-omniscient, 

Because he is passionate, 

Like the person in the street. 

(This example involves doubt as to the validity of both the 
major and middle terms, that is, it is questionable whether the 
person in the street is passionate and non-omniscient). 

(7) This man is passionate. 

Because he is a speaker, 

Like a certain person. 

(This example is unconnected ( ananvaya ), for there is no 
inseparable connection between being ‘ passionate ’ and being a 
‘ speaker ’). 

(8) Sound is non-eternal, 

Because it is a product, 

Like a pot. 
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(This example involves the fallacy of ‘connection unshown, * 
apradarHtanvaya : the connection should be shown as follows : 
All products are non-eternal like a pot). 


(9) Sound is a product, 

Because it is non-eternal, 

All non-eternal things are products like a pot. 

(The example involves the fallacy of inverted connection, 
vi'paritdnvaya : the real connection should be shown as follows : 
All products are non-eternal like a pot). 

Similarly there are nine fallacies of the* heterogeneous ex- 
ample. 

Refutation (Diisana) consists in pointing out in the reasoning 

Refutation an °PP onent an y one ^ ie fallacies 

mentioned above. The fallacies or sem- 
blances of refutation are the analogues or futilities called in Sans- 
krit Jati. 1 

In the concluding lines of the Nyayabindu it is stated by the 

^ „ . translators that “ Dharmakirti vanquished 

Concluding part. ^ as g akyamu H ni had 

subdued the large army of Mara ; and as the sun dispels darkness, 
the Nyayabindu has exterminated the Atmaka theory (that is, the 
Tirthika doctrine) — wonderful ! 2 


Dharmakirti criticises Dignaga. 


The opposition of the middle term to the major term is a 

T ... . . . . kind of fallacy called contradiction which 

Implied contradiction. admifcfced b ' both Di g naga and pharma- 

klrti. Opposition of the middle term to the implied major term 
(in the event of the major term being ambiguous) is noted by 
Dignaga in his Nyaya-pravesa 8 as another kind of fallacy called 
implied contradiction (in Sanskrit : isfa-vighata-krt-viruddha , and 
in Tibetan : chos-kyi-khyad-par-phyin-oi-log tu-sgrub-par-byed- 


• Fop Jati vide Nyaya-sutra, Book I, aphorism 58. 

* - II 

(NySya-bindu). 

8 Vide Ny ay a-prave4a , Fallacies of the Middle Term, concluding lines. 
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pa). Dharmaklrti in his Nyaya-bindu rejects this view saying 
that this second contradiction is included in the first kind . 1 

An illustration of the second or implied contradiction is given 
thus : — 

The eyes, etc., are for the use of another, 

Because they are composite things, 

Like a bed, seat, etc. 

Here the major term “ another ” is ambiguous, inasmuch as 
it may signify either a composite thing (e.g. the body) or a non- 
composite thing (t.g. the soul). There would be a contradiction 
between the middle term and the major term if the word “ another M 
were used by the speaker in the sense of a non-composite thing, 
but understood by the listener in the sense of a composite thing. 
The reasoning would then involve a contradiction of the middle 
term to the desired or implied major term. 

Dharmaklrti 2 in his Nyaya-bindu considers this case as an 
illustration of the first or natural contradiction A word , which is the 
major term of a proposition, can, as such, admit of only one mean- 
ing, and if there is ambiguity between the moaning expressed and 
the meaning implied the roal meaning is to be ascertained from 
the context. If the meaning implied is the real one, there is a 
natural contradiction between the middle term and the major 
term. 

Dignaga 3 mentions yet another fallacy called the u non- 
erroneous contradiction ” ( viruddha vyabhi- 
d iotion 6rr ° n ° ° U 3 rontm ' cart, called in Tibetan: hgal-wa-la-mi- 

hkhrul-pa) which he includes among the 

(Ny5 ya-biridu, Peterson’s edition, 
Bibliotheca Indiea series, chapter 
III, p. 413. 

^ fSwr f** jttjw i ^ w urn *ftw i 

(Nyaya-bindu-tika, Peterson’s edition, 
Bibliotheca Tndica series, chapter 

III, p. 78). 

Compare K. B. Pathaka’s “On the authorship of the Nyaya-bindu” in t-lie 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of tho Royal Asiatic Society, vol. XIX, p. 51. 

2 Nyfiya-bindu, A.S.B., chapter III, pp. 113 — 114. 

3 Vide Ny5ya-prave4a in tho Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, leaf 185. 

See ante Nyaya-praveSa, fallacy of the middle term. 

w wwnfini: t 

i ... fqygw fiw idnt i 

(Nyffya-bindu-tiki, p. 84 

Compare also Journal, Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. XIX, 
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" fallacies of uncertainty.” It takes place when two contradic- 
tory conclusions are supported by what appear to be valid 
reasons, e g . : 

A Vai&esika philosopher says : — 

Sound is non-eternal. 

Because it is a product. 

A Mlmarhsaka replies : — 

Sound is eternal. 

Because it is audible. 

The reasons employed in the above cases are supposed both 
to be correct according, respectively, to the tenets of the Vaise- 
sika and Mlmamsa Schools, but as they lead to contradictory 
conclusions they are uncertain and, as such, fallacious. 

Dharmaklrti 1 in the Nyaya-bindu rejects this fallacy of 
“ non- erroneous contradiction,” on the ground that it does not 
arise in connection with inference and is not based even on the 
scripture. A reason or middle term, which is valid, must stand to 
the major term in the relation of identity, casuality or non-per- 
ception, and must lead to a correct conclusion. 

Two conclusions which are contradictory can not be sup 
ported by reasons which are valid. Two different sets of scrip- 
ture too can not be of any help in the establishment of two 
contradictory conclusions inasmuch as a scripture can not over- 
ride perception and inference, and is authoritative only in the 
ascertainment of supersensuous objects. The non-erroneous con- 
tradiction is therefore impossible. 

In oppovsition to Dignaga, Dharmaklrti 4 maintains that ‘ ex- 
Tho function of an ex- ample ’ is not a part of a syllogism, as it is 
ample. included in the middle term, e.g. 


J Nyaya-bindu, chap. Ill, p. 115. 

tojt (XI JtwrwBinj i 

' (Nyaya-bindu, Petorson’s edition, 

Bibliotheca Indica series, pp.U5 — 
110 ). 

The omission of «f is perhaps an oversight. The if or negation appears in 
the Tibetan version which runs as follows : — 

(Nyaya-bindu, Sher-batski’s edi- 
tion ; St. Petersburg, p. 193). 
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Tho hill is fiery, 

Because it is smoky, 

Like a kitchen. 

In this reasoning tho term 4 smoky 5 includes a 4 kitchen/ as well 
as other similar things, hence it is almost unnecessary to cite the 
example ‘kitchen.’ Nevertheless, says Dharmaklrti, the exam- 
ple has this much value 1 that it points out in a particular way 
what has been expressed in a general form by the middle term : 
thus, the general expression “ all smoky things are fiery ” is made 
more impressive by the particular example 4 kitchen 9 which is 
smoky as well as fiery. 

111. Hetu-bindu- vivarana. 

The Hetu-bindu- vivarana is another excellent work on Logic by 
Dharmaklrti. The Sanskrit original of this work is lost, but there 
exists a Tibetan translation * in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folios 
355 — 375. The work in Tibetan is called Gtan-tshigs-kyi-thigs-pa 
signifying 44 A Drop of Reason.” The work is divided into three 
chapters as follows : — 

(1) Relation of identity between the middle term and the 
major term (in Tibetan : Ran-bsliin-gyi-gtan-tsliigs, in Sanskrit : 
Svabhava-hetu ) ; (2) Relation of effect and cause between the 
middle term and the major term (in Tibetan: i_lbras*buhi-gtan- 
tshigs, in Sanskrit: Karya-hetu ) ; and (3) Relation of negation 
between the middle term and the heterogeneous major term 
(in Tibetan: Mi dmigs-pahi-gtan-tshigs, in Sanskrit: Anupalabdhi- 
hetu). 

112. Tarka-nyaya or Vada-nyaya. 

The Tarka-nyaya or Vada-nyaya is another treatise on Logic 
by Dharmaklrti. The Sanskrit original of this work is lost, but 
there exists a Tibetan translation 8 in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, 
folios 384 — 416. The work in Tibetan is called Rtsod-pahi-rigs- 
pa, signifying the 4 ‘ Method of Discussion.” The Tibetan transla- 
tion was prepared by the great Indian sage Jnana-^rl-bhadra 
and the Tibetan interpreter-monk Dge-wahi-blo-gros. The trans- 
lation was retouched by the great Pandita Dlpankara (of Vikra- 
manlpura in Bengal, born in 980 A.D. and started for Tibet in 
1040 A.D.) and the interpreter-monk Dar-ma-grags. 


1 • . . ^r^r. . . i 

(Nyaya-bindu, p. 116). 

2 I have consulted the copy embodied in the Bstan-hgyur of the India Office, 
London. 

8 I have consulted the work embodied in the Bstan-hgyur of the India Office, 
London. 
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113. Santanantara-siddbi. 

The Santanantara-siddhi, also called Tantrantara-siddhi, is a 
philosophical treatise by Dharmaklrti. The Sanskrit original of the 
work is lost, but there exists a Tibetan version 1 2 in the Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folios 416—420. The work in Tibetan is 
called Rgyud-gshan-grub-pa signifying “Proof of the Conti- 
nuity of Succession.” The Tibetan translation was prepared by the 
Indian sage Vi^uddha Sirhlia and the Tibetan official interpreter 
Dpal-rtsegs. 


114. Sambandha-pariksa. 

The Sambandha-pariksa is another philosophical treatise by 
Dharmaklrti. The Sanskrit original of the work is lost, but there 
exists a Tibetan translation* in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folios 
376 — 377. The work in Tibetan is called Hbrel-wa- brtag-pa signi- 
fying “Examination of Connection.” The Tibetan translation 
was prepared by the Indian teacher Jnana-garbha and the inter- 
preter Vande-nam mkhas. 

115. Sambandha-parlksa-vrtti. 

The Sambandha-pariksa vrtti 3 * * is a commentary on the Sam- 
bandha-pariksa by Dharmaklrti himself. The Sanskrit original 
of the work is lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folios 377 — 384. The work in Tibetan 
is called Hbrel-wa-brtag-pahi-hgrel-wa. 

116. Devendrabodhi 
(about 650 A.D.). 

Devendrabodhi, called in Tibetan Lha-dwah-blo, was a con- 
temporary of I^harmaklrti,* and so lived about 650 A.D. He 
wrote the following work on Logic : — 

The Pramana-vartika-panjika, called in Tibetan Tshad-ma- 
rnam-hgrel-gyi-dkah-hgrel, signifying “ An Explanation of Difficul- 
ties in the Pramana-vartika of Dharmaklrti.” The Sanskrit origi- 
nal of this work is lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation 6 in 
the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Che, folios 1 — 380. The translation was 


1 1 have consulted the Tibetan version embodied in the Bgtan-hgyur of the 
India Office, London. — 

2 I have consulted the copy embodied in the Bgtan-hgyur of the India Office, 
London. 

8 I have consulted the copy of this work embodied in the Bgtan-hgyur of th3 

India Office, London. 

* Vide Tffrfinath&’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 186 — 187. 

6 1 consulted the work in the monastery of Labrang in Sikkim in 1907. 
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prepared by the Indian sage SubhutWri and the Tibetan inter- 
preter-monk Dge-wahi-blo-gros. 

This story 1 2 3 is told regarding the composition of the Pramana- 
vartika-panjika : — 

Dharmaklrti chose Devendrabodhi to write a commentary on 
his Pramana-vartika After Devendrabodhi had finished the com- 
mentary for the first time and had shown it to Dharmaklrti, the 
latter erased it with water. After he had compiled it a second time, 
Dharmaklrti burnt it in fire. He then compiled it a third time 
and gave it to Dharmaklrti with the observation; “Since the 
majority of men are incompetent and time is fleeting, I have 
written this commentary for the people of lighter understanding.” 
This time Dharmaklrti allowed the work to exist. 

117. Sakyabodhi 
(about <>75 A.D.). 

Sakyabodhi * is stated to have been a pupil of Devendrabodhi. 
He seems to have lived about 675 A.D He was the author of the 
following work : — 

The Pramana \artika( -panjika )-tika, called in Tibetan : Tsliad- 
ma-rnam-hgrel-gyhhgrel-bSad, which is an annotation on the 
Pramana- vartika-panjika of Devendrabodhi. The Sanskrit origi- 
nal of this work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan 
translation 8 which covers volumes Je and Xe of the Bstan-hgyur, 
Mdo. The translation was prepared by the interpreter Dge-wahi- 
blo-gros. 

118. Vinjta Deva 
(about 700 A.D.). 

Vinlta Deva, 4 * called in Tibetan Dul-lha, lived in Nalanda 
during the time of king Lalita Candra, son of Govi Candra, and 
Dharmaklrti died during the time of Govi Candra. Vimala 
Candra, the father of Govi Candra, was married to the sister 
of Bhartrhari, who sprang from the ancient royal family of Malwa. 
Supposing this Bhartrhari to be identical with the famous gram- 
marian of that name who died in 651 — 652 A.D., 6 we may place 
his contemporary Govi Candra in the middle of the 7th cen- 
tury A.D. This is exactly the time when Dharmaklrti died. 
Hence we may conclude that Lalita Candra, son of Govi Candra, 


1 Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 186 — 187. 

2 Vide Taranath’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, p. 187. 

3 I consulted this work in the monastery of Labrang in Sikkim in 1907. 

♦ Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 195 — 198, 

272 ; Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzah edited by Sarat Chandra Das, pp. xlviii, 108. 

6 Vide Takakusu’s I-tsing, p. lvii. 
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flourished towards the end of the 7th century A.D. Vinlta Deva, 
contemporary of Lalita Candra, must also have lived about this 
time, a view which harmonises with the date of Dharmakirti on 
whose works Vinlta Deva wrote commentaries. 

Vinlta Deva, who was the famous author of the Samayabhe- 
doparacana-cakra, wrote the following works on Logic : — 

Nyaya-bindu-tika, called in Tibetan : Rigs-pahi-thigs-pa-rgya- 
cher-hgrel-wa, which is a detailed commentary on the Nyayabindu 
of Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of this work is lost, but a 
Tibetan translation 1 2 of it exists in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, She, 
folios 1 — 43. The translation was prepared by the Indian sage 
Jina Mitra and the interpreter of Shu-chen named Vande-ye-6es- 
sde. 

Hetu-bindu-tlka, called in Tibetan: Gtan-tsliigskyi-thigs-pa- 
rgya-cher-hgrel-wa, which is a detailed commentary on the Hetu- 
bindu of Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of this work appears 
to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation * in the Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo, She, folios 116 — 205. The translation was prepared 
by the Indian teacher Prajha Varma and the interpreter-monk 
of Shu-chen named Dpal-brtsegis-raksita. 

Vada-nyaya-vyakhyn, called in Tibetan : Rtsod-pahi-rigs-pahi- 
hgrel-wa, which is a commentary on the Vada-nyaya (otherwise 
called Tarka-nyaya) of Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of 
this work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan transla- 
tion 3 in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, folios 39 — 65. The work 
opens thus: “ Who is self-perfected in sweet logical discussion, 
supreme in patience, affection, charity and self-restraint, and who 
is the most excellent of logicians— to him (Buddha) bowing down 
I compose a commentary on the text of Vada-nyaya.” 

Sambandha pariksa-tlka, called in Tibetan IJbrel-pa-brtag- 
pahi-rgya-cher-b§ad-pa, which is a copious commentary on the 
Sambandhaparlksa of Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of 
this work is lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation 4 in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, folios 1 — 24. The translation was prepared 
by the Indian sage Jnana-garbha and the Tibetan interpreter 
Vande-nam-mkhas. The work opens thus : — 

“ Who is entirely unconnected with the world, and is yet 
designated as the supreme teacher of it — to him bowing down 
fully I explain the Sambandha-parlksa.” 

Alambana-parlksa-tlka, called in Tibetan Dmigs-pa-brtag- 

1 This work was brought down to Calcutta by the British Mission to Tibet 
during 1904. I examined it by permission of the Government of India. It is now 
deposited in the British Museum, London. 

2 I examined this work, by permission of the Government of India, when it was 
brought down to Calcutta by the British Mission to Tibet, 1904. 

3 I have consulted the India Office copy. 

* I have consulted the India Office copy. 

21 
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pahihgrel-bsad. is an annotation on the Alambana-parlksa of 
Dignaga. The Sanskrit original of this work appears to be lost, 
but there exists a Tibetan translation 1 in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, 
Ze, folios 186 — 200. The translation was prepared by the Indian 
sage Sakya-simha and the interpreter Vande-dpal-brtsegs of Shu- 
chen. The work opens thus : — 

“ Meditating on the merciful Omniscient One, and saluting 
him by my head, I compose the Alambana-parlksa-tlka.” 

It ends thus : — 

“Here is finished the Alambana-pariksa-tlka, which is a 
clean work of the teacher Viiuta Deva who weighed all sorts of 
alambana (objects of thought), and is a lion of speakers con- 
founding the brains of the Tlrthika elephants.” 

Santanantara-siddhi-tika, called in Tibetan: Rgyud-gshan- 
grub-pahi-hgrel-b&ad, being a commentary on the Santanantara- 
siddhi of Dharmaklrti. The Sanskrit original of this work appears 
to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation * in the Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo, Tslie, folios 1 — 21. The translation was prepared by 
the Indian sage Visuddha-simha and the interpreter of Shu-chen 
named Opal- rtsegs-raksita. 

119. Ravi Gupta 
(about 725 A.D.). 

Ravi Gupta, 3 called in Tibetan : Ni-ma-sbas, was born in 
Kasmira. He was a great poet, dialectician and Tantric teacher, 
who established 1 2 great religious schools in his native country 
and Magadha. He was a contemporary of king Bharsa of Varen- 
dra, and flourished before Jayanta, the author of Nyaya-manjari.* 
He must have lived in the first quarter of the eighth century A.D., 
for his disciple the famous Tantric monk Sarvajna Mitra 6 lived in 
the middle of that century. Ravi Gupta is mentioned in the 
inscription of Vasanta Sena* as the Sarva-danda-nayaka and 
Mahdpratihdra in the Gupta sarhvat 435 corresponding to 754 A.D. 
He was the author 7 of the following work on Logic : — 


1 I have consulted the India Office copy. 

* I have consulted the India Office xylograph of the Tibetan version. 

3 Vide TarBnatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 146, 147, 
243 ; and Dpag-bsam- Ijon-bzan, part i, pp. 90, 101, 118, xxxvii. 

(NySya-manjarl, chap. VII, p. 462, edited 
by M.M. Garigfidhara Sastri). 

b Vide Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s Sragdhara Stotra, Introduction, p. xxx, 
printed in the Bibliotheca Indica series of Calcutta. 

6 Indian Antiquary, vol. IX, p. 167. 

7 For Ravi Gupta’s Arya-kosa see RockhilPs Buddha, p. 228; and for his 
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Pramana-vartika-vrtti called in Tibetan : Tshad-ma-rnam- 
hgrel-gvi-hgrel-pa, which is an annotation on the Pramana-vartika 
of Dharmaklrti. The Sanskrit original of this work appears to 
be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation 1 in the Bstan-hgyur, 
Mdo, Tshe, folios 132 — 252. 

120. JlNENDRABODHI 

(about 725 A.D.). 

In the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Re, there is the Tibetan version of 
a work called Visalamala-vatl-nama-pramana-samuccaya-tlka. 
This version was prepared by the Tibetan interpreter Rdo-rjo- 
rgyal-mtshan with the assistance of Dpal-ldanblo-gros. 

The author of the original work was Jinendrabodhi, called 
in Tibetan Rgyal-dwan-blo-gros, who was comparable to the 
Bodhisattva (Rodliisattva-deslya.). He is perhaps the same person 
who wrote the well-known Nyasa on the grammar of Panini 
in the eighth century A.D. 

121. Santa Raksita 
(749 A.D ). ’ 

Santa Raksita, 2 called in Tibetan : Shi-wa-htsho, was born 
in the royal family of Za-hor [in Bengal or near Lahor ?]. The 
exact date of his birth is unknown, but it is stated that he 
was bom at the time of Go Pala who reigned up to 705 A.D. 
and died at the time of Dharma Pala who became king in 
765 A.D. He followed the Svatantra Madhyamika school, and 
was a Professor at Nalanda. He visited Tibet at the invita- 
tion of King Khri sron-deu-tsan who was born in 728 A.D. 
and died in 864 A D. The king, with the assistance of Santa 
Raksita, built in 749 A.D. the monastery of Sam-ye 3 in Tibet, 
modelled after the Odantapura Vihara of Magadha. Sam-ye 
was the first regular Buddhist monastery in Tibet and Santa 
Raksita was its first abbot. He worked in Tibet for 13 years, 
that is, until 762 A.D. He was known there under the name of 
Acarya Bodhisattva, and was the author of the following Avorks 
on Logic 

Vada nyaya-vrtti-vipancitartha, called in Tibetan : Rtsod-pahi- 
rigs-pahi-hbrel-pa-don-rnam-parhbyed-pa, an elaborate com men - 


works on Tantra, see Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s SragdharS Stotra, Introduc- 
tion, pp. v — vii. _ 

1 1 have consulted the copy of the India Offico, London. 

2 Vide Dpag-bsam-ljon-bz&h edited by Sarat Chandra Das, C I. E., Calcutta, 
P- 112. 

3 For Sam-ye, vide Csoma de Koros’s Tibetan Grammar, p. 183; 

Sarat Chandra Das in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , 1881, Part I, 
P- 226; and Waddell’s Lamaism, p. 28. 
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tary on the Vada-nyaya of Dharmaklrti. The Sanskrit original 
of this work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan transla- 
tion 1 in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Tshe, folios 21 — 131, and in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, folios 65- 186. The translation was pre- 
pared by the Indian sage Kumara-srl-bhadra and the Tibetan inter- 
preter-monks venerable Ses-rab and Tlbro-sen-kar (who was a 
native of the province of Hbro or Do) in the holy monastery of 
Bsam-yas (Sam-ye). The work opens thus : — 

“ Who constantly dispersing darkness by the ray of the heap of 
various pure precious qualities, exerted himself in fulfilling the desire 
of various sentient beings and rejoiced to do good to the entire 
world — to that Mahju-srI bowing down in reverence, I compose 
this concise and stainless Vada-nya-vrtti-vipancitartha.” 

Tattva-samgraha-karika, called in Tibetan : De-kho-na-nid- 
bsdus-pahi-tshig-lehur-byas-pa, a work containing memorial verses 
on a summary of the Tattvas. The Sanskrit original of this work 
appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation 2 in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, He, folios 1 — 1 46. The translation was prepared 
by the Indian Pandita Gunakara-srI bhadra (belonging to the re- 
ligious circle first instituted by the great king Lalitaditya in the 
incomparable city of Kasmira) and the great Tibetan interpreter 
the Wakya monk Lha-bla-ma-shi-wa-hod in the province of Guge 
(S.-W. Tibet). The work reviews various systems of philosophy 
such as the Samkhya, Jaina, etc. 3 


1 I have consulted the xylograph of this work contained in the India Office, 
London. 

2 I havo consulted the work in the monastery of Labrang, Sikkim, which I 
visited in June 1907. For a detailed account of this work vide my “ Samkhya 
Philosophy in the Land of the Lamas” in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal , new series, Vol. iii, No. 8. 

3 Tattvasarhgraha heroin noticed is quite different from the Tattvasrnmasa, a 
Brahmanic work on the Samkhya philosophy, a manuscript of which is contained 
in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Dr. George Buhler, during his explorations of the B^hat-jnSna-kosa in tho 
temple of PffrSva-natha at Jesalmir, found in 1873 a Pothi, consisting of 189 ancient 
palm-leaves showing the characters of tho 12th or 13th century, and bearing on the 
outside corner tho title kamala- stla-tarka ( vide Dr. G. Bidder's correspondence 
with Rai Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur, C.I.E., published in the Journal oj the 
Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta , Vol. i, part ii, p. x). The real name of the work, 
according to Dr. Biihler, is Tarka-samgraha. Now, this Tarka-samgraha is nothing 
but Tattvasarhgraha of &§nta Raksita with the commentary, by Kamala ©ila. 

< The introductory part ( Mafigala ) of the Tarka-samgraha, as noticed by Dr. 
Biihler, runs as follows : — 

VSi^t*frw«JTWifa [f<KW] I 

WwtffwwawWroWKii ii 
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The subject-matter of the work begins thus : — 

“ From Pradhana (the primordial matter or nature) possessed 
of entire powers, all sorts of effects are produced. ” 

v» 

WUWIW II 

V- Wll? I 

w h^'st fowl ii 

The introductory part in the Tattvasamgraha is identical with the above, as is 
evident from tho Tibetan version extracted below: — 

j| 

q^q|-5$a|*rg,^q-g'jrn|'Srq || 
siN-^q’S^gsrVgnrq-^gi | 

J.srqvq^sn-'JfSnuq'q?’^ || 

ST^'S^'V-’ || 

g ^q-^N-q5-^-»}ai'8?i || 

«^-^-uiN'2r^q'gi* l ’q , 5) || 

*--*}«r%§-g-sN-3q- i| 

S|-«g-'5'£!|-*m'*)yq'8'>\ || 
q|3q|N q|J|-'Ji ?5‘JiN^‘J!'^q-^^ || 
gN-q-^-f^N^vgo! i, 
q|^*,'ni'^fl|^'q'»)J^ q^-q || 
qSjprq-gjqsr&^-Si-gq-q*) II 
|«q«J-i-|3|-q5-q^qi-3q-q || 

- >o 

U|q-5|»rqiyq»i q'g-q?-«¥<l| || 

W^sw^qsrqvs II 

'O 

Dr, Biihler furtlier observes that the first section of tho Tarka-samgralm 
contains (examination of God), (examination 

of Kapila’s doctrine of the soul), (examination of the 

s oul according to the Upanisads), fapCHT^r-^Kt^T (examination of permanent 
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The work is divided into 31 chapters, viz. : (1) examination 
of nature (in Sanskrit : Svabhdva pariksa, in Tibetan : Ran-bshin- 
brtagpa): (2) examination of the sense -organs (in Sanskrit : In - 
driya-parikm, in Tibetan: Dwah-phyug-brtag pa) ; (3) examina- 
tion of both (in Sanskrit: Ubhaya-pariksa , in Tibetan: Gnis-ka- 
brtag-pa) ; (4) examination of the theory that the world is seif-ex- 
istent (in Sanskrit : J ag at- svabhdva vada-pariksd. in Tibetan : IJgro- 
wa-ran-bshin-du-smra-wa-brtag-pa) ; (5) examination of Brahma 
the presiding deity of sound (in Sanskrit : Sabda-Brahma-parikm , in 
Tibetan : Sgrahi-tslian^-pa brtag-pa); (6) examination of the soul (in 
Sanskrit: Purusa pariksa, in Tibetan : Skyes-bu-brtag pa) ; 7) ex- 

amination of the Nyilya and VaiSesika doctrines of the soul (in Sans- 
krit : Nydya-vaisesika-parikal pita- purusa- pariksa y in Tibetan: Rigs- 
pa-can-dan- bye-brag -pas -kun-tu-hrtags-pahi-skyes-bu-brtag- pa) ; 
(8) examination of the Mimamsaka doctrine of the soul (in Sanskrit : 
Mimamsaka-kal pi ta-atma- pariksa, in Tibetan : Spyod-pa-pas-brtags- 
pahi-bdag-brtag-pa) ; (9) examination of Kapila’s doctrine of the 
soul (in Sanskrit : K apila- par ikalpita-dtma- pariksa , in Tibetan : 
Ser-skya-pas-kun-tu-brtags-pahi-bdag-brtag-pa) ; (10) examination 
of the Diaambara Jaina doctrine of the soul (in Sanskrit: Digam- 
bara parikalpila-dtma- pariksa , in Tibetan : Nam-mkliahi-gos-can- 
gyis-kun-tu-brtags-pahi-bdag -brtag-pa), (11) examination of the 
Upanisad-doc trine of the soul (in Sanskrit : U panisad-kalpita-dtma- 
pariksd , in Tibetan : U-pa-ni sa-di-kas-brtags-pahi-bdag-brtag- 
pa) ; (12) examination of the Vatslputra doctrine of the soul (in 
Sanskrit: Vdtsiputra-kalpita-dtma- pariksa, in Tibtan : Gnas-mahi- 
bus-bdag-brtag-pa) ; (13) examination of the permanence of enti- 
ties (in Sanskrit : Sthira paddrtha-pariksd , in Tibetan : Brtan-pahi- 
dhos-po-brtagpa) ; (14) examination of the relation between Karma 
and its effect (in Sanskrit: Karma-phala-sambandha-pariksa, in 
Tibetan : Las-dan-hbras-buhi-hbrel-pa-brtag-pa) ; (15) examination 
of the meaning of the word ‘ substance ’ (in Sanskrit : Dravya-pad- 
artha-parikm , in Tibetan: Rdsas-kyi tshig-gi-don-brtag-pa) ; (16) 
examination of the meaning of the word ‘ quality ’ ; (in Sanskrit : 
Guna-sabdartha-pariksa, in Tibetan : Yon-tan-gyi-tshig-gi-don- 
brtag-pa) ; (17) examination of the meaning of the word Karma 
(in Sanskrit : KarmaSabdartha-pariksa, in Tibetan : Las-kyi-tshig 
gi-don-brtag-pa) ; (18) examination of the meaning of the word 
generality or genus (in Sanskrit: Samanya-6abdartha-parlksa, in 
Tibetan: Spyihi-tshig-gi-don-brtag-po) ; (19) examination of the 
meaning of the words * generality,’ and ‘ particularity ’ (in Sanskrit : 


entity), etc. The last colophon appears to him to be (examination 

of the doctrine of self-evidence). These are the very subjects treated in the 
Tattvasamgraha. So the two works are identical. 
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Sdmdnya-vikesa-kabdartha-pariksd, in Tibetan : Spyi-dan-bye-brag- 
gi-tshig-gi-don-brtag-pa) ; (20) examination of the meaning of the 
word ‘ co-existent cause ’ (in Sanskrit : Samavaya-kabdartha- 
parlksd, in Tibetan : TJdu-wahi-tshig-don-brtag-pa) ; (21) examina- 
tion of the meaning of the word ‘ sound 5 (in Sanskrit : Sab - 
dartha-pariksa, in Tibetan: Sgra yi-don-brtag-pa) ; (22) examina- 
tion of the definition of perception (in Sanskrit : Pratyaksa-lak - 
saria-parikm 9 in Tibetan : Mnon-sum gyi-mtshan-nid-brtag-pa) ; 
(23) examination of inference (in Sanskrit : Anumdnaparikm , in 
Tibetan : Rjes-su-dpag-pa-brtag-pa) ; (24) examination of other 
kinds of valid knowledge (in Sanskrit : Pramdndntara-parikm , in 
Tibetan : Tshad-mashan-brtag-pa) ; (25) examination of the 

doctrine of evolution (in Sanskrit : Vivartavada-parlksd , in 
Tibetan : Hgyur-war-smra-wa-brtag-pa) : (20) examin ition of the 
three times (in Sanskrit: Kdlatraya-parlkyi , in Tibetan: Dus- 
gsum brtag-pa) ; (27) examination of continuity of the world 
(in Sanskrit : Samsdrd-sanfali-parikm , in Tibetan : lljig-rten- 
rgyud-pahi-brtag-pa) ; (28) examination of external objects (in 
Sanskrit : V dhyd rtha-pariksa , in Tibetan : Phyi-robgyi-don-brtag- 
j>a) ; (29) examination of Sruti or Scripture (in Sanskrit : 
Sruti-parikm , in Tibetan : Thos-pa-brtag-pa) ; (30) examination of 
self-evidence (in Sanskrit : Svatah-prdmdnya-panksd, in Tibetan : 
Ran-las-tshad-ma-drtag pa) ; and (31) examination of the soul 
which sees things beyond the range of senses (in Sanskrit : 
Anyendriyatildrtha-darsana-purnsa-parikfjfl , in Tibetan : Gshan-gyi- 
dwan-po-las-hdas-pahi-don mthon-wa-can-gyi-skyes-bu-brtag-pa). 

122. Kamala Sila 
(about 750 A.D.). 

Kamala Sila, 1 also called Kamala Srlla, was a follower of 
Santa Raksita. He was for some time a Professor of Tantras 
in Nalanda whence he was invited to Tibet by king Khri- 
sron-deu-tsan (728— 78G A.D.). While in Tibet he vindicated 
the religious views of Guru Padma-sambhava and Santa Raksita 
by defeating and expelling a Chinese monk named Mabayana 
Hoshang.v He was of wide fame and the author of the following 
works: — 

N yaya-bindu-ptirva-pak.se samksipta, called in Tibetan Rigs- 
pahi-thigs-pahi-phyogs sna-ma-indor-bsdus-pa, a summary of criti- 
cisms on the Nyayabindu of Dharmaklrti. The Sanskrit original 
of this work appearsto be lost, but there exists a Tibetan transla- 

1 Vide Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzari, part i, p. 112, edited by Sarat Chandra Das, 
and also the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta, vol. i, part i, 
P- 10, and Waddell’s Lamaism, p. 31. 
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tion 1 in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, She, Folios 106 — 115. The trans- 
lation was prepared by the Indian sage ViSuddha Simha and the 
interpreter monk of Shu-chen named Dpal -rtsegs-raksita. 

Tattva samgraha panjika, called in Tibetan De-kho na-nid- 
bsdus-pahi-dkah-ligrel, a commentary on the Tattva-samgraha of 
Santa Raksita. The Sanskrit original of this work is lo^t, but 
there exists a Tibetan translation 2 of part 1 of this work in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, He, Folios 146 — 400, and part II of it in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ye, Folios 1 — 385. The translation was pre- 
pared by the Indian sage Devendra Bhadra and the interpreter 
monk Grags-hbyor-ses-rab . 

123. Kalyana Raksita 
(about 829 A.D.). 

Kalyana Raksita, 8 called in Tibetan Dgo-bsruh, was a great 
dialectician and teacher of Dharmottaracarya. He flourished 
during the reign of Maharaja Dharma Pala who died in 829 AJ). 
He was the author oT the undermentioned works 4 : — 

Sarvajna-siddhi-karika, called in Tibetan Thams-cad-mkhyen- 
pa-grub-pahi-tshig-lchur-byas-pa, signifying “ memorial versos on 
the attainment of omniscience.” It is contained in the Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo, Ze, folios 201 — 202, and begins with a salutation to 
Sarvajna. 

Vahyartha-siddhi-karika, called in Tibetan phyi-rol-gyi-don- 
grub-pa-cesbya-wahitshig-lehur, which signifies memorial verses 
on the reality of external things. The Sanskrit original of this 
work is lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation in the Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 202 — 210. The translation was prepared 
by the Vaibhasika teacher Jina Mitra of KaSmlra and the Tibetan 
interpreter-monk Ppal-brtsegs-raksita. 

Sruti parlksa. called in Tibetan Thos-pa-brtag-pahi-tshig- 
lehur-byas-pa, which signifies 4 memorial verses on the examina- 
tion of Sruti or verbal testimony.’ The Sanskrit original of this 
work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation in 
the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 210 — 211. 


J I have consulted the copy brought down by the British Mission to Tibet in 
1904. 

4 I consulted this work in the monastery of Labrang, Sikkim, which I visited 
in Juno 1907. 

6 Vide TnrSnfttha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 216 — 219: 
and Dpiig-bsam-ljon-bzah, p. 114. The particle ‘bsruh’ signifies “protected” 
and is an equivalent for Sanskrit “Raksita.” But Schiefner has taken it as an 
equivalent for “Gupta.” This does not seem to be correct, for tho Tibetan 
equivalent for Gupta is ” shag.” 

* I have consulted Kalyana Raksita’ s works in volume Ze of the Bstan- 
hgyur lent to me by the India Office, London. 
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Anyapoha vicarakarika, called in Tibetan Gshan-la brtag-pahi- 
tshig-lehur-byas-pa, which signifies ‘ memorial verses on the deter- 
mination of a thing by the exclusion of its opposites. 1 2 3 4 5 The Sans- 
krit original of this work is lost, but there exists a Tibetan trans- 
lation in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 211 — 213. 

Isvara-bhaiiga-karika, called in Tibetan Dwan-phyug-hjig- 
pahi-tshig-lchur-byas-pa, which signifies f memorial verses on 
the refutation of God.’ The Sanskrit original of this work 
appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 214— 215 

1 24. Dharmottaracarya 
(about 847 A.D.). 

Dharmottara 1 (Acarya Dharmottara or Dharmottaracarya) , 
called in Tibetan Chos-mchog, was a pupil of Kalyana Raksita 
and of Dharmakara Datta of Kasmlra. He appears to have 
flourished in Kasmlra while Vana Pala was reigning in Bengal 
about 847 A.D., and is mentioned by the Brahmana logician 
Sridhara 2 about 991 A.D. and by the Jaina philosophers Mal- 
lavadin the author of Dharmottara-tippanaka about 962 A.D. 8 * * 
and Ratnaprabha fSuri* the famous author of Svadvada-ratna* 
karavatarika dated 1181 AD. Dharmottara was the author of 
the following works : — 

Nyaya-bindu-fcika, called in Tibetan Rigs-pahi-thigs-pahi-rgya- 
cher-hgrel-wa, a detailed commentary on the Nyaya-bindu of 
Dharmaklrti. The Sanskrit original 6 * of this work was preserved 
in the Jaina temple of Santinatha, Cambay, and has been pub- 
lished by Professor Peterson in the Bibliotheca Indica series of 
Calcutta. There exists a Tibetan translation 15 in the Bstan-hgyur, 
Mdo, She, Folios 43 — 106. The translation was prepared by the 
Indian sage Jnana-garbha and an interpreter-monk of Shu-chen 


1 Vide Taranatha’s Geschichto des Buddhism ua von Schiefner, p. 225; and 
Opag bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 1 14. 

2 Vide Nyaya-kandali, p. 76, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series. 

3 The Jaina logician Mallavadin (q.v.) wrote a gloss called Dharmottara- 
dppanaka on Dharmottaracftrya’s Nyayabindutlka. The year 884 in which 
Mallavadin flourished corresponds to 8^7 A.D. or 962 A.D. according as we take 
it to refer to Vikrama-sarhvafc or £}akasamvat>. On one supposition MaUav&din 
was a contemporary of Dharmottara and on the other he flourished a century 
later. 

4 ** i Tfw *r i 

(SySdvffda-ratnakaravatSrikS, p. 10, Jaina Yasovijaya scries of Benares). 

& The palm-leaf manuscript of the Nyaya-bindu-tikft preserved in Cambay 

hears the date of samvat 1229 or 1173 A.D. (Peterson’s Third Report, p. 33). 

3 I consulted the copy brought down by the British Mission to Tibet during 

1904. The Tibetan version has also been edited by F. J. Sherbatski and printed 

in Russia. 
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named Dharmaloka, and. afterwards recast by the Indian sage 
Sumati-klrti and the Tibetan interpreter-monk Blo-Idan-6es-rab. 
Nyayabindu-tlkii begins thus “ Sugata, the conqueror of lust, 
etc., has overcome this world, the source of series of evils begin- 
ning with birth : may his words dispelling the darkness of our 
mind attain glory. ” 1 

Pramanapariksa, called in Tibetan Tshad-ma-brtag-pa, signi- 
fying ‘ an examination of Pramfina or the sources of valid know- 
ledge/ The work begins with salutation to Sugata. The Sans- 
krit original of this work appears to be lost, but there exists a 
Tibetan translation 4 in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 215 — 253. 
The translation was prepared by monk Blo-Idan-ses-rab. 

Apoha-nama prakarana, called in Tibetan (jshan-sel-wa, signi- 
fying ‘ a treatise on the determination of a thing by the exclusion 
of its opposites/ The Sanskrit original of this work appears to 
bo lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation 3 in the Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 254—206. The translation was prepared 
by the KaSmlrian Pandita Bhavyaraja and the interpreter- monk 
Blo-ldan-^es-rab, in the incomparable city of Kasmlra. 

Para-loka-siddhi, called in Tibetan IJjig-rten-pha-rol-grub-pa, 
signifying ‘ proof of the world beyond/ The Sanskrit original of 
this work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan transla 
tion 4 in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 266 — 270. The trans 
lation was prepared by the great Pandita Bhavyaraja and the 
interpreter-monk Tshab-ni-ma grags during the lifetime of Sri 
Harsa Deva (king of Kasmlra, 1089 —1101 A.D.) in the great 
incomparable city of Kasmlra. 

The work begins thus : — 

“Some say that the world beyond is possessed of the charac 
teristics of a complete separation from the link of consciousness 
which began from before birth and continued after death, etc/’ 

Ksana-bhariga siddhi, called in Tibetan Skad-cig-ma-h jig-pa- 
grub-pa, signifying ‘ proof of the momentariness of things/ The 
Sanskrit original of this work appears to be lost, but there exists 
a Tibetan translation 6 in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 
270 — 282. The translation was prepared by the Indian sage 
Bhavyaraja and the interpreter-monk Blo-]dan-6es-rab. 

Pramana-viniseaya-tlka, called in Tibetan Tshad-ma-rnam- 


3TTf?Rre*rwaf fWjj: i 

(Nyayabindutika, chap. I). 

4 1 have consultod the India Office copy. 

3 I have consulted the India Office copy. 

* I have consulted the India Office copy. 

6 1 have consulted the India Office copy. 
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nes-kyi-tlka, which is a commentary on* the Pramana-vini&caya of 
Dharmaklrti. The Sanskrit original of this work appears to be 
lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation 1 2 in the Bstan-hgyur 
Mdo, Dse, folios 346, and We, Folios 1 — 188. The translation 
was prepared by the Kasmlrian Pandita Paraliita Bhadra and 
the Tibetan interpreter Blo-ldan-ses-rab in the model city of 
Kasmlra. In the concluding lines of the work Dharmottara, the 
author of it is described as “ the excellent subduer of bad dis- 
putants (quibblers).” % 


1 25. Mukta-kumbha 
(after 900 A.D.). 

Mukta-kumhha, 3 * * called in Tibetan Mu-tig-bum-pa, was the 
author of a work called Ksana-bhanga-siddhi-vyakhya, which is a 
commentary on Dharmottaracarya’s Ksana-bhanga-siddlii. Muk- 
ta-kumbha must have flourished after 847 A.D., when Dharmot- 
tara lived. 

The Ksana-bhaiiga-siddhi-vyakhya is called in Tibetan Skad- 
cig-ma-hjig-grub-pahi-rnam-hgrel. The Sanskrit original of the 
work appears to be lost, but a Tibetan translation* is embodied 
in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 282 — 301. This version was 
prepared by the Indian sage Vinayaka and the interpreter-monk 
Crags-hbyor-ses-rab. 

126. Arcata 
(about 900 A.D.). 

Guna-ratna Suri, 6 the famous Jaina author of the SaddarSana- 
samuccaya-vrtti, who lived in 1409 A.T) , mentions the Tarkatlka 
of Arcata.* Arcata is also mentioned by the Jaina philosopher 
Ratnaprabha Suri, 7 the well-known author of Syadvadaratnakara- 
vatarika, dated 1181 A.D. In the Jaina Nyayavatara-vivrti 8 it 
appears that Arcata criticised Dharmottaracarya who lived about 
847 A.D. Roughly speaking he flourished in the 9th century A.D, 


1 I have consulted the India Office copy, 

2 I (Bgtan-hgyur, Mdo, We, Folio 188). 

8 The name Muktokumbha is restored from Tibetan. 

* I have consulted the work belonging to the India Office, London. 

6 Vide Satis Chandra Vidyabhuaana’s Jaina Logic under “ Gunaratna Suri.” 

* Vide Dr. Suali’s edition of the §addar3ana*samuecaya-vj , tti, chapter on 
Bauddha dardana. 

1 I **TT5fT. . . I (SySdvSda- 

ratnakarSvatarikS, chap, i, p. 17, published in Jaina Yaiovijaya granthamRlS of 
Benares). 

# 8 Vide Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s edition of the NyByavatara with vivfti 
which has been published by the Indian Research Society of Calcutta. 
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Areata was the author of the following work on Logic : — 

Hetu-bindu-vivarana, called in Tibetan Gtan-tshigs-thigs-pahi- 
hgrel-wa, being a commentary on the Hetu-bindu of Dharmakirti. 
The Sanskrit original of this work appears to be lost, but there 
exists a Tibetan translation 1 in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, She, Folios 
205 — 375. It is divided into four chapters treating respectively 
of (1) Identity (in Tibetan: Ran-bshin, and in Sanskrit: Sva- 
bhdva) ; (2) Effect (in Tibetan: hbras-bu, and in Sanskrit: 

Kdrya ) ; (3) Non-perception (in Tibetan : Mi-dmigs-pa, and in 
Sanskrit : Anujxilabdhi) ; and (4) Explanation of Six Characteris- 
tics (in Tibetan : Mtshan-hid-drug-bsad-pa, and in Sanskrit : Sad - 
laksana-vyalchyd). In the beginning of the work it is stated that 
Areata was a Brahmana, and from the concluding part it appears 
that he lived in Ka^mlra. The Tibetan version ends thus : — 

<l ln the city of Kasimra, the pith of Jambudvlpa, the com- 
mentary (on the work) of Dharmakirti, who was the best of sages, 
was translated. From this translation of Pramana the pith of 
holy doctrines, let the unlearned derive wisdom.” 2 

127. Asoka 
(about 900 A/D.). 

Asoka, otherwise known as Pandita A6oka or Acarya Asoka, 
is called in Tibetan Mya-han-mcd. It is stated that through his 
spiritual instructions 3 Candra-Gomin (q.v.) was able to behold the 
face of Avalokite&vara the Lord of supreme mercy and Tara the 
saviouress. 

A^oka quotes Dharmottara 1 (q.v.) and must therefore have 
flourished after 847 A.D. We may approximately place him at 
about 900 A.D. 

1 The volume She, containing this work, was brought down by the British 
Mission to Tibet in 1004. I borrowed it from the Government of India. 

* *«**-gr it 

(Bstan-hgyur, Mdo» She, folio 375). 

Dpag-bsam-ijon-bzan, p. 95, Sarat Chandra Das’s edition. Calcutta). 

ff f«wn$ fawit | 

(Ayayavi-nirakatana, in six Nyaya Tracts, edited by M.M. Hara Prasad 
Shastri, Calcutta p. 8.) 
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He wrote two logical treatises, 1 viz. Avayavi-nirakarana 
(Refutation of the whole) and Samanya-dusana-dik-prasarita 
(Horizon of the refutation of generality extended). The first work, 
viz . Avayavi-nirakarana, which begins with a salutation to Samanta- 
bhadra, upholds the theory that the whole (avayavi) is a mere 
collection of its parts (avayava) beyond which it has no separate 
existence. 4 There is no eternal relation 3 called inherence (sama- 
vaya) existing between a whole and its parts. 

The second work, viz . Samanya-dusa^a-dik-prasarita, begins 
with a resolution to oppose those who maintain that there is a 
category named generality (samdnya) which, being one and eter- 
nal, abides in many individual objects. It is argued that though 
we can see fingers as individual things, wc cannot see fingerness 
as a generality pervading all fingers. 

That A&oka had to defend himself against the attacks of 
many Brahmana philosophers is evident from the last verse of 
his Avayavi-nirakarana which runs as follows : — 

“ Having uprooted the numerous thorns of criticism fabricated 
by wicked intellects, I have cleansed the broad moral path 
of our Teacher. Let people removing their spites, move on by 
this path/’ * 

128. Candra Gomin (Junior). 

(about 925 A. IX). 

Candra Gomin/ called in Tibetan : Zla-wa-dge-bshen, was 
Hig born in a Ksatriva family in the east as 

c Vareridra (modern Rajshahye in Bengal). 

He was endowed with a very keen intellect and acquired distinc- 
tion in literature, grammar, logic, astronomy, music, fine arts 


l The two treatises Avayavi-nirakarana and Samanya-dusana-dik-prasSrita 
are included in the “ Six Nyaya Tracts,” edited by M.M. Hara Prasad Shastri in 
the Bibliotheca Indica series, Calcutta. 

(Avayavi-nirakarana, p. 78). 

8 ^T'TqrfTTWI vwfwni I 

(Samanya-dusana-dik-prasarita, Calcutta, p. 64). 

sawiN mm i 

«i»r. wg n 

(Avayavi-nirakarana, p. 93). 

6 Vide TSranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 146—146, 
^48 — 158 ; and Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan edited in the original Tibetan by Sarat 
Chandra Das, Calcutta, pp. 95 — 96. 
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and the science of medicine. Under Acarya Sthiramati ho learnt 
the Sutra and Abhidharma Pitakas of the Buddhist scripture, and 
was converted to Buddhism by the Vidyadhara Acarya Asoka. 
He had an ardent faith in the Buddhist god AvalokiteSvara and 
the goddess Tara . 1 He was offered in marriage a daughter of the 
king of Varendra. Being told that she was named Tara, which 
was the name of his tutelary deity, he, thinking it improper to 
accept her hand shrank from her with fear. Upon this the king 
became angry and put Candra Gomin into a chest which was 
thrown into the Ganges. The chest was carried down until it 
stopped at an island at the place where the Ganges flows into 
the ocean. Candra Gomin with deep reverence offered a prayer 
to goddess Tara by whose blessing he got out of the chest He 
resided in the island, which was in course of time named 
Candra- dvlpa 4 or the island of Candra. He as a Buddhist devotee 
(apasaka) established there stone-images of Avalokitesvara and 
Tara At first only fishermen ( kaivarta ) settled in the island, but 
afterwards other people came to live there. Gradually the island 
became a town. 

There was another Candra Gomin called Candra Gomin the 
senior who went to Ceylon and on his way back found in 
Southern India, in the house of Vararuci, Naga Sesa’s (Patanjali’s) 
Bhasya on Panini’s grammar. Finding that it contained “ many 
words but few thoughts/’ he himself composed a commentary 
on Panini, which was named Candra-vyakarana . 3 Afterwards 
he came to Nalanda — the store-house of knowledge — and met 
there Candra-klrti , the famous commentator on the Madhya- 
mika Philosophy ot Arya Nfigarjuna. Candra Gomin himself 
was a follower of the Yogacara system expounded by Arya 
Asanga. While Candra Kirti and Candra Gomin entered upon 
philosophical discussions people used to observe 4 : “Alas! the text 


1 For Candra Gomin’s “ Arya-Tara-antarbali-vidhi ** vide Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana’s SragdharS-stotra, introduction, pp. xx. xxi. 

2 Candra-dvlpa is situated in the district of Barisal in South-eastern Bengal 
at a place where the Padina, which is a main outlet of the Ganges, falls into 
the ocean. Varendra, in which Candra Gomin was born, is identical with the 
Rajshahye division in North-eastern Bengal through which the Padma flows. 

3 For Candra-vyakarana vide Satis Chandra Vidyabhusaria’s Kacc&yana and 

“ Sanskrit works on Literature, Grammar, Rhetoric and Lexicography, as pre- 
served in Tibet** in the Journal of the Asiatic Sciety of Bengal , new series, Vol. iii, 
No. 2, 1907. The Candra-vyakarana in the original Sanskrit has been printed in 
Germany. ^ 

* II 

cs ^ £ 

g-^-arq^-S^ , 

Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzah, p. 96. 
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of Arya Nagarjuna is medicine to some but poison to others, 
whereas the text of invinotble Arya Asahga is very ambrosia to 
all men.” It is further stated that Candra Gomin threw the origi- 
nal manuscript of his grammar into a well at Nalanda, thinking 
that it was hot bettor than the one which Candra Kirti had 
written. At that time Tara and Avalokitesvara appeared before 
him saying : “ Though Candra Kirti is overwhelmed with pride as 
a sago, your work is more useful than all others and will do im- 
mense good to the world.” They raised the manuscript from this 
well, which was thence reputed as “ Cindra’s well” (in Sanskrit: 
Candra kupa and in Tibetan : Tsandrahi-khron-pa), the water of 
which was wont to be drunk by people in the belief that thereby 
their intellect would become sharp. Candra Kirti was, however, 
a great admirer of Candra Gomin. When the latter arrived at 
Nalanda the monks refused to give him a reception, saying that 
it was not proper for priests to welcome a mere devotee (upasaka). 
Hearing this. Candra Kirti brought three chariots, two of which 
were occupied by himself and Candra Gomin respectively, while 
in the third was placed an imago of MahjusrI, the Buddhist god of 
learning. The chariots passed through the town in a great 
procession, attended by the whole body of priests who came really 
to recite hymns to MahjusrI, but apparently to accord a fitting 
welcome to Candra Gomin. 1 2 It is not known as to whether the 
Candra Gomin lived at a time when Slla, son of Sri Harsa, reigned 
in Kanoj and Simha of the Licchavi dynasty reigned in Varendra. 
The famous poet Ravi Gupta was a contemporary of Bharaa, 
son of Sitiiha. Sri Harsa seems to be the same as king Harsa 
Vardhana who was a contemporary of Hwen-thsang and reigned 
in 647 A.D. His son Slla seems, on a rough calculation, to 
have reigned in 700 A D., when his contemporary Candra Gomin 
must also have lived. Jaina Hema Candra Suri, who lived during 
1088 — 1172 A.D. , refers to Candra Gomin while Jayaditya,* the 
famous author of the KaSika-vrtti, who died in 661 — 662 A.D., 3 
does not mention him. This may be explained on the supposi- 
tion that Candra Gomin lived after Jayaditya, but preceded 
Hema Candra. 

The other Candra Gomin called Candra Gomin the junior 
seems to have lived about 925 A.D., as his preceptor Arya Asoka 
(q.v.) flourished about 900 A.D. It is not known with certainty 
as to whether Candra Gomin, the author of Candra Vyakarana, 
was identical with the sage of that name who was aconbem- 


1 Vide Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzah, pp. 95 — 96. 

2 Ftde "Professor F. Kielhorn's “ Indra Gomin and other grammarians’* in 
the Indian Antiquary, Vol. xv, June 1886, pp. 18L, 184. 

8 Vide Takakusu’s I- 1 sing, p. lvii. 
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porary of Candra Klrti. But it may be asserted safely that 
Candra Gomin, the logician, was different from either. 

Candra Gomin was the author of the following work on 
Logic : Wyayal^ka-siddhi, or Nyay a-siddhyaloka, called in Tibetan : 
Rigs-pa-grub-pahi-sgron-ma, signifying u a lamp of logical rea- 
soning.” The Sanskrit original of this work appears to be lost, 
but there exists a Tibetan translation 1 in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, 
Ze, folios 200—201. The translation was prepared by Pandita 
Sr Sita-prabha and the interpreter-monk Vairocana 


129. Prajhakara Gupta 
(about 940 A.D.). 

Prajhakara Gupta, 2 called in Tibetan ^es-rab-hbyuh-gnas- 
sbas, lived at the time of Maha Pala, who died in 940 A.D. He 
was a lay devotee and is quite different from Prajhakara Mati, 
who was a monk and keeper of the southern gate of the univer- 
sity of Vikrama-sila during the reign of Canaka in 983 A.I). 
Prajhakara Gupta was the author of the following works : — 

Pram ana- vartikalahkara, called in Tibetan Tshad-ma-rnam- 
hgrel-gyi-rgyan, which is a commentary on the Pramana-vartika 
of Dharmaklrti. The Sanskit original of this work appears to be 
lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation 3 which is divided into 
two parts. The first part extends over Folios 1 — 352 of volume 
Te, and the second part Folios 1 — 328 of volume She of the 
Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo. The translation was prepared by the 
great KaSmirian Pandita Bhavya-raja and the Tibetan interpre- 
ter Blo-ld an-ses-rab. Subsequently, it was looked through by 
Sumati and the interpreter Blo-ldan-Ses-rab. The translation has 
the advantage of having been assisted by numerous sages of the 
great monastery of Vikramasila in Middle India, under the super- 
vision of the great wise Pandita Sri Sunaya-6rl Mitra and also of 
the wise Pandita KumaraSrI of the model city of Ka&mlra. 

Suhavalambha-niscaya, called in Tibetan Lhan-cig-dmigs-pa- 
nes-pa, signifying “ the ascertainment of objects and their know- 
ledge arising together.” The Sanskrit original of this work 
appears to be lost,but there exists a Tibetan translation * in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 301—308. The translation was 
prepared by the Nepalese Pandita Santi Bhadra and the Tibetan 


1 I have used the India Office copy. 

2 Vide TaranRtha’s Geschiohte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp» 230, 
235; and Dpag-bsain-ljon-bzan, p # 

3 I consulted this work in the monastery of Labrang in Sikkim, which I visited 

m June, 1907. e 

^ I have consulted the India Office copy. 
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interpreter-monk Sakya-hod of the village of Seri-dkar in the 
province of IJbro (Do). 


130. Acarya Jetari 
(940 — 980 A.D ). 

Jetari 1 or Acarya Jetari, called in Tibetan Dgra-las-rgyal-wa, 
was born of a Brahmana family. His father, Garbhapada, lived 
in Varcndraat the court of Raja Sanatana, who was a vassal to 
the Pala kings of Magadha. Being expelled by his kinsmen, 
Jetari became a Buddhist devotee and worshipped ManjuSri, 
by whose grace he became a perfect master of sciences. He re- 
ceived from king Maha Pala the royal diploma of Pandita of the 
University of VikramaAila. 

The famous Dlpankara or Srijnana Atisa is said, when very 
young, to have learnt five minor sciences from Jetari. Maha Pala 
reigned up to 940 A.D. and Dlpankara was born in 9S0 A D. 
Their contemporary, Jetari, must have lived between those dates 2 * * * 

He was the author of the following works 8 on Logic ; — 

Hetu-tattva-upadesa, called in Tibetan (jtan-tshigs-kyi-de-kho- 
na-nid-bstan-pa, signifying “ instruction on the real nature of the 
middle term in a syllogism.” The Sanskrit original of this work 
appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation in the 
Bstan-hgyur , Mdo, Zo, Folios 344 — 354. The translation was 
prepared by the Indian sage Pandita Kumara-kalasa and the 
Tibetan interpreter-monk Sakya-hod. 

Dharma dharmi-viniscaya, called in Tibetan Chos-dah-chos- 
can-gtan la-dwab-pa, signifying “ determination of the minor and 
major terms.” The Sanskrit original of this work appears to be 
lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation in the Bstan-hgyur, 
Mdo, Ze, Folios 354 — 359. 

Balavatara-tarka, called in Tibetan Bis-wa-hjug-pahi-rtog-ge, 
signifying “children’s introduction to Logic.” The Sanskrit origi- 
nal of this work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan 
translation in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 359—372. The 
translation was prepared by the Indian sage Naga Raksita and 
the Tibetan interpreter of the province of Sum-pa (in A mdo) 
named Dpal-mchog-daii-pohi-rdo-rje. The work begins thus : — 

‘‘ Who by the lustre of his sermon has completely dispersed 
find cleared the veil of the gloom of ignorance, who is a single 


1 Vide Taranatha's Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 230 — 233; 
a nd Dpag-bsam-ijon-bzan, p. 1 16. 

2 Vide the “ Journal ” of the Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta, vol. i, part i. 

p. 8. 

8 The Volume Ze, of the Bgtan-hgyur, Mdo, containing Jetari* s works, was 

lent to mo by the India Office, London. 

22 
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lamp to three worlds — may that Bhagavan long remain victori- 
ous.” 1 It consists of three chapters named respectively: (1) 
Perception; (2) Inference for one’s own self; and (3) Inference 
for the sake of others. 


131. JlNA 
(ABOUT 940 A.D.). 

Jina, called in Tibetan Bgyal-wa can, was the author of the 
following work : — 

Pramana-vartikalaiikara tika, called in Tibetan Tshad-ma- 
rnam-hgrel gyi rgyan-gyi-hgrel-bfead, a voluminous work, the 
Tibetan version of which occupies volumes Do and Ne of the 
Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo. This version was prepared by Pandita 
Dipankara Raksita of Vikramasila (who arrived in Tibet in 1045 
A.D ) and the Tibetan interpreter, Byah-chub-ses rab of Shan- 
sliun. 

Jina, the author of the original work, is probably the same 
as Jina Bhadra of Konkana,* who was a contemporary of Vagl- 
6varaklrti, about 940 A.D. 


132. Rattstak t kti 
(about 940—1000 A.D.). 

Ratnaklrti, 3 called in Tibetan Rin-chen-grags, was a Professor 
at the University of Vikrama-&il&. As he was a teacher of Ratna- 
kara Silnti (q.v.) he must have flourished about 950 A.D. This 
Ratnaklrti, designated as Mahapandita, deeply erudite, is different 
from the sage of that name who was patronised by King Vimala 
Candra of Bengal, Kamarupa and Tirhut about 650 A.D. 

Ratnaklrti criticises the views of Dharmottara, 4 Nyaya- 


If 

(Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, folio 359). 

2 Vide TnrSnatha’s Goschichto des Buddhisums von Schiefner, p 235. 

8 Vide TaranStha's Goschichto dos Buddhismutt von Schioinor, pp. 234 — 235, 
and 172, 174: also Dpag*bsan>ijon-bzan, p. 105, edited by Sarat Chandra Das, 
Calcutta. 

The colophons of Apohanddhi and K^anabhanga-aiddhi run as follows: — 

f* 3a, RT 3fcHilf<r g ^Ta,3: il 
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bhfisana 1 and Vacaspati Misra 2 on the subjects of apoha (exclu- 
sion) and ksa^a-bhanga (momentariness). 

He wrote two logical treatises, 8 viz. Apohasiddhi and Ksana- 
bhangasiddhi, one of which begins with a salutation to Lokanatha 
and the other to Samanta Bhadra. The first work, which deals 
with the doctrine of apoha *, propounds that a word w hile denoting 
a thing positive excludes it from all other things different from 
it, that is, a word bears a negative denotation along with a posi- 
tive one. The second work 5 attempts, through affirmative and 
negative inferences, to prove that all things are momentary by 
showing that they do not require three moments for their produc- 
tion, continuance and destruction. 

Ratnaklrti is said to have written two other treatises, viz. 
Sthirasiddhidusana 6 and Citradvaitasiddhi 


133. Ratna Vajra 
(about 979 — 1040 A T).). 

Ratnavajra, 7 called in Tibetan Rm-eheiT-rdo-rje, was born 
in a Brahniana family in Kasmlra. His ancestors were deeply 
versed in the sastra of the Tlrthikas. His f.ither, Hari Bhadra, 
was the first convert to Buddhism in his family. Ratnavajra, 
who was an upasaka (lay devotee), studied by himself up to the 
30th year of his life all the Buddhist sutras, mantras and sciences. 
After this he came to Magadha* and Vajrasana (Buddha- Gaya) 

(Apohasiddhi, pp. 10 — 17). 

wttsRJir^ipjraw . 

(Apohasiddhi, jjp. 11, 14. Also Ksana-bhangasiddhi, p. 58.) 

; qnrarif. srimqw 

(Apohasiddhi, p. 4, pp. 7, 8, 10). Also Ksana-bhahgasiddhi, p. 08, Calcutta 
edition.) 

• s Tho Apohasiddhi and Kpana blmhgasiddhi are included in tho “ Six Buddhist 
NySya Tracts,” edited by M.M. Hara Brasad Shostii in ,tho Bibliotheca Indica 
scries, Calcutta. 

(Apohasiddhi, p. 3, Calcutta edition). 

« W W |W: I 

( Ksa 1 1 a-b ha ngasiddh i , p. 77, Calcutta edition). 
h K^anabhahgasiddhi, pp. G8, 71. 

7 Vide TSranatha’s Ge^chichte des Buddhismus von Scliiefnor, p. 240. 
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where he beheld the face of Cakra-samvara, Vajravarahl and 
many other deities, by whose grace he completely mastered the 
Buddhist 3asfcras. He received the royal diploma of the University 
of Vikramasila and was appointed a gate-keeper of the university. 
Afterwards he came back to KaSmlra, whence ho went through 
Udvana (Kabul) to Tibet, where he was known by the name of 
Acarya. He flourished during the reign of Canaka, and his ap- 
proximate date may be placed between 970 A.D. and 1040 A.I). 
Ho was the author of the following work : — 

Yukti-prayoga, called in Tibetan Rigs-pahi-sbyor-wa, signify- 
ing ‘‘application of reasoning” The Sanskrit original of this 
work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation 1 in 
the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 372 — 373. The translation was 
prepared by the Indian sage Sri Subhiiti-Santa and the interpre- 
ter-monk of Shu-chen, named Tih-he-hdsin-bzan-po. 

134. Jin a Mitra 
(about 1025 A.I).). 

Jina Mitra * was a native of Kasmira who, together with 
Sarvajna Deva, Dan a- si l a and others, visited Tibet and helped 
the Tibetans in the work of translating Sanskrit books into 
Tibetan. Jina Mitra lived about 1025 A IX, when liis contempo- 
rary king Mahl Pala reigned in Bengal. He wrote the undermen- 
tioned work on Logic : — 

Nyaya-bindu-pindartha, called in Tibetan Rigs-pahi-thigs-pahi- 
don-bsdus-pa, which contains the purport of Dharmaklrti’s Nyaya- 
bindu. The Sanskrit original of this work is lost, but there 
exists a Tibetan translat on 3 in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, She, Folios 
115 -116. The translation was prepared by the Indian teacher 
Surcndrabodhi, and the interpreter of Shuchen, named Vande-yo- 
ses-sde. 

135. DanaStla 
(about 1025 A D.). 

Danadlla,* also called DanaSrlla, was born in Kadmlra about 
1025 A.D., when Mahl Pala If was reigning in Bengal. He was 
a contemporary of Parahita Bhadra, Jina Mitra, Sarvajna Deva 
and Tilopa. He visited Tibet and co operated in the propaganda 


* I have consulted the Tibetan version in the possession of the India 
London. 

2 Vide TarBnatha*s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, p. 220 ; und 
DpHcr-BsaindJon-bzan, pp. xevi, 115. 

I have consulted the India Office copy. 

* Vide Tarftnatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 225 — 220 ; 
and Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. xlvi. 
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of the translations of Sanskrit books into Tibetan. He was the 
author of the following work on Logic : — 

Pustaka-pathopaya, called in Tibetan (jles-bam-bklag-pahi-thabs, 
signifying the method of reading books. The Sanskrit original 
of this work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan trans- 
lation 1 in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folio 270. The translation 
was prepared by the author himself. 

136. JNana-skI Mitra 
(about 1040 A.D.). 

Jtiana-sil Mitra, 2 designated as a great pillar of the Univer- 
sity of Vikramasila, was born in Gauda. He was at first admitted 
into the Sravaka school of Buddhism, but afterwards imbibed faith 
in the Mahay ana. Dipahkara or SrI-jnana Atisa (born in 080 A D.) 
is said to have been much indebted to him. Jnana-&rl Mitra was 
a]>pointed a gate-keeper of tlie university of Vikramasila bv 
Canaka who reigned in Magadha. Jnana-srI Mitra was attached to 
the University of Vakramasila even in 1040 A.D. when Dipahkara 
AtiSa left for Tibet. Naropa while visiting Vikramasila got 
down from his conveyance leaning on the right arm of Atisa and 
left arm of Jnana-srI Mitra. The Hindu philosopher Madhava- 
carya in the 14th century quotes 3 Jhana-sri, who is perhaps the 
same as Jhana srI Mitra. He was the author of the following 
work on Logic : — 

Karyu-karana bhava-siddhi, called in Tibetan Rgyu-dah-hbra<- 
buhi-ho-wo-grub-pa, signifying ‘establishment of the relation of 
cause and effect. ' The Sanskrit original of this work appears to 
be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation 4 in the Bstan-hgyur, 
Mdo, Ze, Folios 413 — 418. The translation was prepared by the 
great Indian sage Kumara Kalasa and the interpreter-monk 
Sakya-hod. Subsequently, it was retouched and published by the 
Nepalese Pandita Ananta-srI and the interpreter-monk afore-men- 
tioned. 


1 I have consulted the India Office copy. 

2 Vide Taranatha’s Goschichte des Buddhisinus von Schiefnor, pp. 235 — 242 ; 
and Dpag- beam -1 j on- bzah , pp. 117 — 120. 

8 Vide the Sar v adarSana- sarh grah a , chapter on Bauddha-darSana : — 

WTsrfWT 

«iwi i 

vwrofW nr fat; fair* fesr * n 
finfisuw <rc®t*rrf*r i 

TviiTj vwnrowifircw: n 

* I have consulted the India Office copy. 
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137. JffANA-gRT BHADRA 
(ABOUT 1050 A.D.). 

Jnana-Ari Bhadra, 1 called in Tibetan Ye-Aes-dpal-bzan-po, 
was a great logician. He was born in a Brahmana family of 
K a Amir a 2 and became atterwards a convert to Buddhism. As 
junior to Naropa he lived about 1050 A.D. He visited Tibet 
where he was employed in translating Sanskrit books into Tibetan. 
In the land of the Lamas he was well known under the name of 
“ Kha-che-jnana-Ari ” 3 * * or Kasmlrian Jnana-Aii. He was the 
author of the following work on Logic : — 

Framana viniscaya tlka * called in Tibetan Tshad-ma-rnam- 
par-nes-pahi-hgrel-bSad. which is a commentary on the Pramana- 
viniscaya of Dharmaklrti and which begins with a salutation to 
Sarvajha. The Sanskrit original of this work appears to be lost, 
but there exists a Tibetan translation in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, 
We, Folios 188 — 322. The translation was prepared by the author 
himself with the co-operation of the interpreter-monk Clios-kyi- 
brtson-bgrus. 

138. Ratnakara Santi 
(about 1040 A.D.). 

Ratnakara Santi, 6 called Kalikala-sarvajna, was known to 
the Tibetans as Acnrya Santi or simply Santipa. He was ordained 
in the order of the Sarvastivada school of Odantapura, and 
learnt the Sutra and Tantra at Vikrama&ila from Jetari, Ratna- 
klrti* and others. Thereafter he was appointed by King Canaka 
(who died in 983 A T).) to be a gate keeper of the University of 
Vikramasila, where ho defeated the Tlrthika disputants. At the 
invitation of the king of Ceylon he visited that island where he 
spread the Buddhist doctrine. He was the author of a work on 


1 Jfinna-firl Bhadra was perhaps the same as Jnana-siddha Bhadra mentioned 
in the Dpog-bsam-Ijon-bzan, p . 117. 

2 Vide the Colophon of Pramaha-viniAeaya-tlka. Vide also Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana’s “ Indian Logic as preserved in Tibet, No. 3” in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Beneal. Now series, Vol. iii, No. 7, 1907. 

* Vide Dpag-bsarn-ljon-bzah, p. 40H. 

* I consulted the Tibetan version of this work in the monastery of Labrang 

in Sikkim. 

6 mVide Tnrnnatha’s Goschich to des Buddliismus von Schiefner, pp. 234, 235; 
and Dpag-bsarn ljon-bzah, pp. 117, ex. The Tibetan equivalent for the name 

Ratnfikara Santi is ! 

® This Ratnakirti is different from the sage of that name who was patronised 
by King Vimala Candra of Bengal, Kamarupa and Tirhut, about 650 A.D. (vide 
Tftrnnntha’sGeschichtedes Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 172, 174 ; Dpag-bsnrn ijon- 
bzan, p. 105, Calcutta edition; and my discussion under the head Vinita Deva 
m the Buddhist Logic). This earlier Ratnakirti, known through a commentary 
on the. Madhyamaksvatara, wrote Kalyana-kanda and Dharmavi-nilcaya em " 
bodied in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ku. 
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Chanda (prosody) called Chando ratnakara 1 and of the following 
works * on Logic : — 

Vi n&pti-matra siddhi, called in Tibetan Rnam-par-rig-pa- 
tsam-ti id-do-grub -pa, signifying ‘establishment of a mere com- 
munication of knowledge.* The Sanskrit original of this work ap- 
pears to be lost, but there oxists a Tibetan translation in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 335—338. The translation was 
prepared by the Nepalese Pandita Sfmti Bhadra, and the Tibetan 
interpreter-monk Sakya-hod of the province of Ilbro (Do). Sub 
sequently, it was published by the same Pandita and Klog-skya- 
s es - r ab -b r tsegs . 

Antar \yf pti. 8 called in Tibetan Nan -gi-khvab-pa, signifying 
‘ internal inseparable connection. 5 It is embodied in the Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 338 — 344. The translation was prepared 
by the Indian sage Kumara Kalasa and the interpreter-monk 
Sakva-hod. The work argues that the inseparable connection 
between the middle term and the major term can be conceived 
without the aid of an example in which the things signified by the 
two terms co-abide, nay, without the aid even of a minor term in 
which we arc to prove the co-presence of the tilings, e.q. fiery be- 
cause smoky. 

139. Yamari 
(about 1050 A.D.). 

Yamari was specially versed in Grammar and Logic. But 
he was very poor. Once, being unable to support his family and 
children, he came to Vajrasana (Buddha- Gaya). There he related 
his poverty to a Yogin, who replied: “You Pandits despise 
Yogins and do not solicit dharrna from them, hence this has come 
to pass. 5 * Saying this, he uttered the Vasudhara benediction in 
virtue of which Yamari rose to opulence. He afterwards received 
the royal diploma of the University of Vikrarnasila.* He lived 
during the time of Naya Pala who reigned in 1050 A. I). He was 
the author of the following work : — 

I For an account of tlio ChandoratnSIcam seo Satisehandra Vidyablmsann’s 
“ Sanskrit works on Literature, Grammar. Rhetoric and Lexicography as pre- 
served in Tibet, 7 * in J.A.S. B., Now sorios, vol. Ill no 2, 1907. 

? The volume Ze of the Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo, containing Ratnakara 
S anti’s works, was lent to me by the India Office, London. 

,J > The Sanskrit original of ‘ Antarvynpti ’ or more fully * Antarvyepti-samar- 
thana* has recently been edited by M.M Hara Prasad Shastri, M A , C I.E., of Cal- 
cutta, in the Bibliotheca Indica series. It begins thus: — 

i ** JiravUww'r i 

It onda thus:— I 

* Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhisinus von Schiefner, pp. 247, 253. 
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Pramana-vartikalafjkara-tlka, called in Tibetan Tshad-ma- 
rnam-hgrel-rgyan-gyi-hgrel-b§ad, which is an annotation on the 
Pramana-vartikalahkara of Prajnakara Gupta. The Sanskrit 
original of this work appears to be lost, but there exists a very 
voluminous Tibetan translation which covers volumes Phe. pp. 
104 — 342 and the whole of volumes Be, Me, and Tse of the Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo. The translation was prepared by Pandita Sumati and 
the interpreter Blo-ldan-ses-rab in the monastery of She-than near 
Lhasa. The volume Be ends thus : — “ From the immeasurable 
merit acquired by me by composing this regular annotation, may 
the world, subduing its adversary death, obtain the indestructible 
and perfected Nirvana.’ 7 1 

140. Sankara^antda 
(about 1050 AT).). 

Sarikarananda, 2 called in Tibetan Bde-byed-dgah-wa, was 
born in a Brahmana family in Kasmira. He was learned in all 
sciences, and was above all an expert in Logic. He intended to 
write an original work on Logic refuting Dharmaklrti , but in a 
dream he was told by ManjusrI : “ Sine** Dharmaklrti is an Arya 
(an elect), one cannot refute him, and if thou seest m stake in 
him, it is the mistake of thine own undcrstrmding ” Thereupon 
vSahkarananda repented and composed a commentary on Dharma- 
klrti’s Pramana-vartika in seven chapters. He flourished 3 during 
the time of Naya Pala, who reigned in 1050 A.D. He was the 
author of the following works on Logic : — 

Pramana-vartika -tikil, called in Tibetan Tshad-ma-rnam- 
hgrel-gyi-hgrel-bsad, being an annotation on the Pramana-vartika 
of Dharmaklrti. The Sanskrit original of this work appears to be 
lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation * which covers volumes 
Pe, pages 103 — 354 and Phe, pages 1 — -104 of the Bstan-hgvur, 
Mdo. 


\ g,*r« qjn 1! 

a 

(Bgtan-hgyur, Mdo, Be. folio 303). 

^ Vide TaranStha’s Geschichto dos Buddhismus von Schiefnor, pp. 247. *149 ; 
and Dpag-bsam-ljon bzan, pp. 107, 120. 

3 Some maintain that Sahkarananda was a personal pupil of Dharmaklrti. On 
this point Lama TarSnatlia observes: — ■“ The BrShmana Sahkarftnanda appeared 
at a much later time, and to call him a personal pupil of Dharmaklrti would be 
a great confusion.” — Tarangtha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, 

p. 188. 

* I consulted this work in the monastery of Labrang, in Sikkim* in 1907. 
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Sambandha-parlksanusara, called in Tibetan IJbrel pa-brtag- 
pahi-rjes-su-hbran wa, which is a commentary on the Sambandha- 
parlksa of Dharmaklrti. The Sanskrit original of this work 
appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation 1 in 
the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 24- 39. The translation was 
prepared by the great Indian Pandita Parahita, and the Tibetan 
interpreter-monk I)gah-wahi-rdo-rje. 

The work begins thus : — 

“ By whom connection with the world has been renounced, 
in whom there are no I ” and “ mine,” who is called free from 
concerns — to that Omniscient One I bow down.” 2 

Apohasiddhi, called in Tibetan Sel-wa-grub-pa, signifying 
“ establishment of a thing by the exclusion of its opposites.” The 
Sanskrit original of his work appears to be lost, but there exists a 
Tibetan translation* in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 308 — 334. 
The translation was prepared by the Kasmirian Pandita Manora- 
tha and the Tibetan interpreter Blo-ldan-ses-rab in the incompar- 
able city of Kasmlra. 

The work opens thus : — 

“ The Omniscient One who is free from all mistakes and who 
looks to the interests of living beings in all times, saluting him 
and relying on his mercy, I elucidate the puzzle of k self 5 and 
4 others ’ connected with the doctrine of Apoha .” * 

Fi\itib»nciiia-siddhi, called in Tibetan Ubrel-pa-grub-pa, signi- 
fying “establishment of the causal connection.” The Sanskrit 
original of this work appears to be lost, but there exists a 
Tibetan translation 6 in the .Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 334— 335. 
The translation was prepared by Pandita Bhagya-raja and the 
in te rpr eter B1 o-ldan-ses-ra b . 


1 1 have consulted the Tibetan version in the possession of India Office, 
London. 

o 

H§J-q-q^q|-^c/q«^l|-ir|-*) || 

I! 

(Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, folio 24). 

6 I have consulted tho India Office copy. 

(Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, folio .108). 

6 I have consulted the India Office copy. 
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141. Subhakara Gupta 
(about 1080 A.D.). 

Subhakara Gupta was a disciple of Abhayakara Gupta, high- 
priest of the monastic University of VikramaSila. He flourished 
during the reign of Rama Pala 1 and resided for some time at 
the shrine of Etapurl erected by Rama Pala’s wife. As the reign 
of Rama. Pala commenced about 1080 A D. Subhakara Gupta 
must have lived at the end of the 1 1th century A.D. 

He wiote a treatise cn Logic in which he closely followed 
Dharmaklrti. His logicial views are quoted and criticised by 
the Jaina logician Haribhadra Suri 1 who designates him as Subha 
Gupta 

142. Moksakara Gupta 
(about 1100 AD.). 

Moksakara Gupta, called in Tibetan Thar-pahi hbyun-gnas- 
sbas, was the High-priest of the great monastery of Jagaddala* 
at the confluence of the Gahga (Padma) and the Karatoya (per- 
haps near Bogra in North Bengal). He seems to have flourished 
early in the 12th century A.D., after the termination of the 
rule of the Pala kings. He wrote the undermentioned work on 
Logic : — 

Tnrka bhasa, called in Tibetan Rtog-gehi-skad, signifying 
‘ technicalities of Logic.’ The Sanskrit original of this work 
appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation 4 in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 373 — 413. The translation was 
prepared by the interpreter- monk Dpal-ldan-blo-gros-brtan-po 
without the co-operation of any Pandita. The work is divided 
into three chapters named respectively :(l) Perception; (2)‘ Infer- 
ence for one’s own self; and (3) Inference for the sake of others. 
It begins thus : — 




(Ppag-bsain-ljon-Lzan, p. 120, edited by 8. C. Das). 
2 Haribhadra Suri observes : — 

7B i f*rw«r 

- \* 

(Anekantajaya-pafcatakatikS, p. 117). 

>» 

(Hgtan-ligyur, Mdo, Ze, folio 413). 
For tho identification of Jagaddala see Rfima Pfila-carita, 

I have consulted the India Office copy. 
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“ Bowing down to the Teacher, the Lord of the world, T 
elucidate Tarkabhasa for the sake of introducing children of 
small intellect to the system of Dharmaklrti ” 1 

(Bgtan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, folio 373). 



CHAPTER IV. 


The Decline of Buddhist Logic . 1 

143. The contentious spirit of Buddhist Logic. 

Unlike the Jainas, the Buddhists, in upholding their logical 
tenets , offered a bold challenge to the Brah - 
Antagonism botween nianas. In the second century A. D., the 
dhist logicians. Brahmamc logician Aksapada brought out 

his comprehensive work on Logic called Nya- 
ya-sutri in which there was an explanation of sixteen categories, 
including four means of valid knowledge and five members of a 
syllogism. The Buddhist logician Nagarjuna, who flourished in the 
3rd century A.D., affirmed in opposition to Aksapada that a syllo- 
gism consisted of three members only. The Bralimanic commen- 
tator Vatsyayana (about 400 A.D.) attempted in vain to defend the 
position of Aksapada until he was overthrown by the Buddhist 
logician Dignaga who reduced the sixteen categories of Nyaya- 
sutra to one, viz. pramdna , and the four means of valid knowledge 
to two, viz pratyaksa and anumdna. “ It was to dispel the error 
of Dignaga ” that the Bralimanic logician Uddyotakara wrote his 
Nyaya-vartika about 635 A.D. He in his turn was assailed by 
the Buddhist logician Dharmaklrti who defended Dignaga. 

After Uddyotakara there occurred a long gap in the succes- 
sion of Brahmana writers on Logic until in the 9th century A.D. 
Vacaspati Misra wrote his Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tlka. By that 
time the Buddhist Logic had achieved a great triumph *as is 
evident from the Buddhist writings of Devendra Bodhi, Sakya 
Bodhi, Vinlta Deva, Ravi Gupta, Jinendra Bodhi, Santa Raksita, 
Kamala Slla. Kalyana Raksita and others. In the 9th and 
10th centuries Dharmottara, Arcta and other Buddhist logicians, 
having attacked the Bralimanic authors, Udayanacarya, a Brali- 
mana of Mithila brought out, at the close of the 10th century 
A.D.. his Atma-tattva-viveka, etc,, to refute the views of the 
Buddhists. Subsequently a large number of logicians such as 

1 Vide V. A. Smith’s “Early History of India,” my “ Indian Missionaries 
to Foroign Lands in tho Buddhistic Ago”; my papers on “The influence of 
Buddhism on the development of Nyaya Philosophy” in the Journal of the 
Buddhist Toxt Society, part III for 1898, on “ Anuruddha Thera — a learned PSli 
author of Southern India in the 1 2th century A.D.,” in J.A.S.B., Vol. I, No. 4, 
1905; and on “Ancient Indian Logic: an outline,” published in Bhandarliar 
Commemorative Volume; Dr. Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka ; 
T&ran&tha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner ; and “ Dpag-bsam-ljon- 
bzah,” edited by Sarat Chandra Das, Calcutta. 
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Jina Mitra, Prajnakara Gupta, Jetari, Sankarananda and Moksa- 
kara Gupta appeared in the field to vindicate the Buddhist Logic 
from the attack of Brahmanas. For nearly 800 years from 300 
A.D. to 1100 A.D. the Buddhists fought valiantly against the 
Brahmanas. But at last their principles of thought were almost 
entirely absorbed into the Brahmanic Logic which left no room 
for an independent existence of the Buddhist Logic 


144. Loss of Royal Patronage. 


Patronage in the past. 


From time to time Buddhism received encouragement and 
favour from the rulers. As already stated 
the first, second, third and fourth Buddhist 
Councils were held in Rajagrha, Vaisali, Patallputra and Jalan- 
dhara under the patronage of kings Ajata Satru (about 490 B.C.), 
Kalasoka (about 390 B.C.), A6oka (255 B.C.) and Kaniska (about 
7S A.D.) respectively. The Gneco-Bactrian king Menander sup- 
ported Buddhism, which he accepted as his religion about 150 B.C. 
King Sri Harsa of Kanauj (606 — 647 A D.) while revering Siva and 
the Sun entertained a special faith in Buddha whose doctrines he 
defended with much care and enthusiasm. 

The Buddhist logician Nagarjuna (about 300 A.D.) received 
help from Satavahana, a king of the Andhra dynasty. Vasuban- 
dhu, another Buddhist logician, was patronised in the 5th century 
A.D. by certain kings of the Gupta dynasty, viz . Kumara Gupta, 
Skanda Gupta, Pura Gupta and Baladitya. Dignaga, the fore- 
most of Buddhist logicians, was backed up about 500 A.D. by 
King Sim ha Varman of the Pallava dynasty. 

Though Sasaiika Narendra Gupta, King of Central Bengal 
and a worshipper of Siva, burnt the Bodhi tree at Buddha- 
Gaya, destroyed the foot-prints of Buddha at Pataliputra and 
smashed numerous Buddhist temples and monasteries about 600 
A.D., Buddhism could not be totally extirpated by him. The 
kings of the Pa la dynasty, who ruled in Bengal and Behar dur- 
ing 750 — 1119 A.D., were Buddhists who bestowed groat patron- 
age on the Buddhist teachers and monastic communities. 

Since the middle of the 6th century A.D. a great change took 
place in religion in the Deccan with the 
accession of the Calukya kings on the throne 
at Vatapi. Buddhism, which had a strong- 
hold there, slowly declined and was gradually superseded by Jain- 
isrxi and Brahmanism. During the two hundred years of Calukya 
rule the Pauranic forms of Brahmanism grew in popularity. 

Numerous temples dedicated to 6iva or Visnu were built 
and many manuals of worship were compiled. The Rastrakuta 
King Amoghavarsa, whose reign extended from 815 A.D. to at 


Persecution of Bud- 
dhism in Southern India. 
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least 877 A.D., was a follower of Digambara Jainism. Under him 
and his successors Buddhism languished until it finally disappeared 
in the 12th century A.D. 

Unlike the earlier kings the later rulers of the Pallava dyn- 
asty, from the 10th century onwards, became worshippers of 
Siva, whose emblem the bull was adopted by them as their family 
crest. 

In 1019 A.D. Gangeya Deva of the Cedi race set up a 
Revival of Brahman- kingdom in Tirhut (Mithila). He died in 
ism in Mithiis. 1040 A.D. and was succeeded by his son 

Kama Deva who was a contemporary of Naya Pala about 

1038 1065 A.D.). Nanya Deva who was a Pramara Ksatriya 

of Karnata succeeded Karna Deva and reigned in Mithila from 

1089 1 125 A.D. These kings, who overthrew Buddhism, brought 

about the revival of Brahmanism in Mithila. 

Vijaya Sena, a member of the Karnataka Ksatriya race and 
a contemporary of Nanya Deva of Mithila, 
BfhI.i manic revival m wres ted from the Pala kings a large part of 

enga * Bengal about 1119 A.D, Vijaya and his 

successors Vallala Sena, Laksmana Sena and others who ruled in 
Bengal up to 1197 A.D. re-established the Brahman ic religion in 
Bengal in opposition to their predecessors the Pala kings who 
had been Buddhists. 

Buddhism having thus lost all patronage, the Buddhist 
Logic could not prosper. 


145. Advent of tiie Mahomedans. 

The Mahomedan invasion is said to have exerted a consider- 
able influence on the disappearance of 
^ Mahomedans in Kff«- Buddhism from India, About 1021 A.D. 

1 the Hindu Shaliiya dynasty of Kasmlra was 

extirpated by the Mahomedans, and during the two centuries 
following there occurred great political disorders in the country. 
These circumstances led to the decline of Buddhism in Kasmlra. 

Lama Taranatha, while speaking of Kainala Raksita, observes 
that Magadha, a stronghold of Buddhism, 
and Be°har danS Bengal was attacked by the Turuskas (Mahomedans) 

at the end of the 10th century A.D. while 
the Buddhist University of Vikramasila was burnt by Bakhtiar 
Khiliji about 1197 AD. A large proportion of the Buddhist 
population thought it expedient to embrace the Mahomedan 
faith. The Buddhists having in large numbers turned Mahome- 
dans, it became impossible for their Logic to attain a further 
development. 
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146. The Brahmanic Preachers. 


In the seventh century A.D. and onwards many Brahmanic 
T c T preachers began to flourish in Southern 

India to revive the Brahmanic religion 
there. The attempts made by Kumarila Bhatta (about 630 A.D ) 
and fSahkaracarya (about 785 A.D.) to re-establish the Brahmanic 
faith there are too well known to need a detailed notice. Rarly 
in the 12th century A.D. Ramanuja, the celebrated Vaisnava 
preacher, flourished in Sriperumatur, IS miles oast north east of 
Kanelpura (Conjeeveram), and converted the kings of the Calukya 
and Cola dynasties to his religion. 

As regards Northern India, T have already referred to the 
efforts made by Ddayanacarya of M ; thila 
in the 10th century to replace Buddhism 
by the Brahmanic faith. It is a matter of common knowledge 
how in the 15th century A.D. Caitanya founded the Vaisnava 
sect in Bengal and Sankara Deva founded the Mahapurus a sect 
in Assam. It is not necessary to give here a detailed account of 
the other sects that Avere founded in India to supplant Buddhism. 

The Brahmanic faith of new orders being thus established, 
there were left very few Buddhist writers who could continue to 
work in the field of Logic. 


fn Northern India. 


147. Shelter in Foreign Countries. 

While Buddhism was undergoing persecution in India it was 
accorded a Avarm reception in foreign countries. Thousands of 
enterprising monks visited Nepal, Tibet, China, Mongolia, Corea, 
Japan* Ceylon, Burmah, Siam, Sumatra, Java, etc , Avhere they 
were cordially Avelcomed and accepted as revered preceptors. The 
Buddhist monks being thus attracted in large numbers, to 
foreign countries, the field of Buddhist Logic in India was entirely 
deserted and suffered to grow Avild and barren. 

Buddha instructed his followers, the monks, to take up the lives 
of missionaries, saying : Go ye, Bhikkhus 
Spread of Buddhism an d wander forth for the gain of the many, 
Africa Sia * Europe ant * the welfare of the many, in compassion for the 

world, for the good, for the gain, for the 
Avelfare of gods and men Proclaim, O Bhikkhus, the doctrine glori- 
ous. Preach ye a life of holiness, perfect and pure.” Following 
this instruction many monks turned missionaries. From the nirvana 
of Buddha to the middle of the third century B.C. the Buddhist mission- 
aries were busily engaged in carrying on their propaganda in India. It 
was about 260 B.C. that Buddhism Avas carried abroad. The Maurya 
emperor A^oka despatched missionaries not only to all his protected 
states such as those of the Gandharas and Kambojas, but also to the 
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Hellenistic monarchies of the Yona country (Graeco-Bactria), Syria, 
Egypt Cyrene, Macedonia and Epirus governed respectively by Diodo- 
tus, Antiochos Theos, Ptolemy Philadelphos, Magas, Antiogonos 
Gonatas and Alexander as is evident from his edicts. 

To preach Buddhism in Ceylon Asoka sent his own son Mahinda 
. and own daughter Sarighamitta with a num- 

Huddiuam m ey on. | )er Q f priests to that island. Among the 

numerous learned missionaries that subsequently visited Ceylon the 
names of Buddha Ghosa of Gaya (about 431 A.D.) and Anuruddha 
Thera of Kancipura (12th century A D.) deserve a special notice. 

Strabo the historical! tells us that / a Buddhist monk named 
Zarmana Cliagos (Sramanacarya) , a native of 
Embassy at Rome. Barygaza (Broach) near Guzorat, went at 
the head of an embassy from the Indian king Poros to the court 


of Augustus Caesar at Rome about 20 B.C. 

During the reign of the Kusana king Kaniska and his successors, 
Buddhist missionaries went in large numbers 
Buddhism in Khotan, etc. to Khotan Khasgar and oilier provinces of 


Central Asia. 

Buddhism was first known to China in the 2nd century B.C. 

But it was not till the time of Kaniska that 


Buddhist missionaries arrangements could bo made to send mission- 
in China. aries in large numbers to the celestial empire. 

It will be an impossible task to enumerate the missionaries that visited 
China during the thousand years of the Christian era. As late as in 
the 10th century A.D. Dharmadeva of Nalanda visited China where 
he translated many Sanskrit works into Chinese and received in 
1001 A.D. a posthumous title of great honour. Dana Pala, a monk 
of Udvaiia, who arrived in China in 080 A.D., was the recipient 
of a similar honour from the Chinese Emperor. Dharmaraksa, a learn- 
ed Buddhist monk of Magadha, who reached China in 1004 A.D. and 
received a special title of honour from the Chinese Emperor^ trans- 
lated numerous Sanskrit works into Chinese until he died in 1058 


A.D. Instances may be enormously multiplied to show how Buddhist 
monks were received with honour in China. 


In the 7th century 

Buddhist missionaries 
in Tibet. 


A.D. Thon-mi-sam-bhota, a minister of king 
Sron-tsan-gam-po of Tibet, visited Magadha, 
while in the 8th century A ll the Indian sages 
Santa Raksita and Kamala Slla of the univer- 


sity of Nalanda and Guru Padma Sambhava of Udvana was invited 
at the court of Khri-sron-deu-tsan who ruled in Tibet from 728 A.J). 


to 864 A.D. About 1038 A.D. Lha-tsun-byari-chub, a king of Tibet, 
sent an envoy named Rgya-tshon-sen-ge to invite Dlpahkara Sti- 
jfiana or Atisa of Vikramasila and to accompany him to Tibet. In 
the 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th centuries A.D. the number of Buddhist 
monks of Bengal and Behar that visited Tibet was enormously large. 
They were usefully employed with the co-operation of lamas to 
translate Sanskrit books into Tibetan. The Tibetan versions pre- 
pared by them were afterwards collected together to constitute the 
two encyclopaedias of Bkah-hgyur and Bstan-hgyur that were edited 
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by the great Tibetan sage Bu-ston of the monastery of Shalu near 
Tashi-lhun-po under orders of the Tibeto -Chinese -Mongol Emperor 
Kublai Khan in 1270 A D. 1 


Numerous Buddhist monks were also graciously received in Corea, 

^ ,,,. . . Mongolia, Japan, Nepal, Burma, Siam. Java, 

Buddhism in other 011 


countries. 


Sumatra, etc. 


148. Extinction of. the Buddhists and their doctrines jn 

India. 

1 have shown that some of the Buddhists were received with 
hospitality in foreign countries while others 
Disappearance of Bud- became followers of Islam. The few that re- 
ganism. raamod reverted to the Brahmanic faith of the 

Tantrika, Saiva or Vaisnava order. The Bud- 
dhist systerys of thought were absorbed into the Brahmanic systems, 
and the Modern School of Brahmanic Logic was the result of a com- 
bination of the Brahmanic Nyaya and the Buddhist science of Pramana . 
The vitality of Buddhism as a separate organism was lost in the I3th 
century A . I). after which we hear no more of Buddhist logicians. 


1 3) | Indian Panditas, who worn engaged in trans- 

lating Sanskrit works into Tibetan, included the following: — 

Santa Raksita, Padina-sambhava, Dharrnakirti, Vimala Mitra, Buddha 
Guhya, Santi Garbha, Viduddhi Simha, Kamala Sila, Kusara, Sankara Brahmana, 
Sila Matlju (of Nepal), Ananta Varinan , Kalya na Mitra, Jina Mitra, Surondra 
Bodhi Sllendra Bodhi, Dana Sila, Bod hi Mitra, Muni Varma. Sarvajda Dova, 
Vidyakara Prabha, Sraddhukara Varma, Mukti Mitra, Buddha Sri, Buddha 
Pala, Dharma Pala. Prajna Pala, Subhasita, Prajna Varma, Dipatikara Srijnfina, 
Dana Sri, Smftijnana-kirti, Sangha Sri, Jnana Sri of Ka&nira, Candra Rahula, 
Dhlra Pala, Atulya Dasa, Sumati Kirti, A mam Candra, Hindu Kalasa, Kuinara 
Kalasa, Kanaka Varma, Sadbhiirata, Jay ananta, Gayadhara, Amogha Vajra, 
Soma Nfttha, Sunyata-sarnadhi Vajra, Jnana Vajra, Prajna Guhya, MahfiySna 
Vajra, Bala Candra, Mantra Kaluksa, Sugata Sri, Yamari, Vairocana, Manju 
Glioaa, Ravi Kirti, Prajna Srijnana, Gahgadhara, Dhana Gupta, Samanta 
Sri, Niakalahka Dova, Jagat- mitra Nandi, Buddha Srijnana, Sakya Sribhadra 
of Ka4rmra, Vibhuti Canda, Dana Sila, Sangha Sri, Sambhoga Vajra, Ratna 
Sri, MahSsana of Nepal, Vajra Kirti of Nepal, Gaya Sri of Nepal, Kirti of Nepal, 
Kumara, Sanatana Sri, Sadlm Kirti, Vinaya Sri, Sila Sri, Mandala Sri, Vimala 
Sri, Darpana Acarya , Jaya Dova, Lakshilkara, Ratna Sri, Ananta Sri, Rahula 
Sri of Taiiira Dvipa and Kirti Pandita. 

( Vide Dpag-bsarn-ljon-bzah, p. 408). 
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PART TIL 


THE MODERN SCHOOL OF INDIAN LOGIC. 

SECTION I. 

Prakaran a— Manual of Logic. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Nyaya-Prakarana reduces its Categories to one. 

1. The Neo-Brahmatsic age 
( circ 1 a 900 A.D.— 1920 A.D.). 

In part II we have seen how Jainism and Buddhism exercised, 
for several centuries, a potent influence on the system of philosophy 
and culture of the Brahmanas. In the Deccan, the decline of Bud- 
dhism commenced in the seventh contury A.D., while in North India 
the Buddhists became almost extinct by 1200 A.D. The Brah- 
manas, who survived them , organized their society on a secure basis. 
They took back into their folds some of their members who 
had embraced Buddhism or Jainism, but there arose the neces- 
sity of making strict rules for the maintenance of the integrity 
of their society and for the prevention of new admissions into it. 
It was* at this period that different Brahmanic legislators of 
different provinces composed treatises imposing laws, restrictions, 
and injunctions upon people of their province suited to their new 
local conditions. Thus there grew up a number of different 
schools of thought and culture, with local colourings of their own, 
which were quite different from the old schools so universal in their 
character and application. It may be observed that social exclu 
siveness became more marked in the Hindu Society at this period 
with the advent of the Muhammadans in India. 

2. Composition of the Prakaranaa , Manuals of Logic. 

Placed in this new environment, the Brahmanic writers, often 
under the patronage of local landholders, applied themselves to 
the study and teaching of Logic in quite a new spirit. The treatises 
on Logic, which were composed by them, borrowed their forms 
from the works of the mediaeval school, while for their subject- 
matter they went back to the works of the ancient school. 
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The works so composed in this period were technically called 
Prakaranas 1 or Manuals of Logic. In the Para6ara Upapurana 
quoted in the commentaries on Nyaya-sara and SaptapadarthI, 
the prakararia is defined as a book which concerns itself with the 
topics of a portion of a Sastra which may deal even with matters 
not included in the sastra, e g. the Nyaya-sara and Sapta- 
padarthI — two very early manuals of Logic - treat in a very lucid 
way most topics of the Nyaya sutra and Vai6esika sutra res- 
pectively, and at the same time some topics not included in 
those sutras. Many matters which are elaborately treated in 
the works of the ancient school have been dismissed with scant 
ceremony in the logical manuals, while some subjects which 
were merely referred to in the former, have been clearly explained 
in the latter; for instance, the topics of chala (quibble), jati 
(analogue) and nigrahasthana (points of defeat), which occupied 
so much space in the works of the ancient school, drew very 
little attention from the authors of the manuals. On the other 
hand, the syllogism (avayava) which was briefly treated in the 
ancient works has been elaborately explained in the manuals. 
This treatment of certain subjects in preference to other subjects 
was most probably due to the influence of the Jaina and Buddhist 
systems of Logic which intervened. In respect of their styles 
also the ancient works differed considerably from the manuals : 
while the style of the former was mostly aphoristic, the style 
of the latter was expository. The parakararias (manunls) are in 
fact remarkable for their accuracy and lucidity as well as for 
their direct handling of various topics in their serial orders. 
Definitions of terms are broad and accurate and not full of 
niceties. 

3. Four classes of prakaranas . 

The manuals of Logic called Prakaranas may be principally 
divided into four classes : (1) The Nyaya works treating only of the 
pramana to which the remaining fifteen categories were subor- 
dinated ; (2) the Nyaya works which embody in them the catego- 
ries of the Vai§esika philosophy; (3) the works which treat 
of six or seven VaiSesika categories assimilating in them the Nyaya 
category of pramana, and (4) the works which treat certain 
topics of the Nyaya and certain topics of the Vai6esika. Most of 
the authors on manuals considered it necessary to combine such 
subjects of the Nyaya and VaiSesika as would give us a complete 

1 TfW ^ i 

(SaptapadSrthl , Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, p. 0). 
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theory of valid knowledge as well as of the objects which would 
give rise to that knowlege. 

4. Nyaya-Prakarana developing the category of pramdiia . 

The Jaina and Buddhist writers, who founded the Mediaeval 
School of Indian Logic, dealt with only one category, viz. pramdna> 
the means of valid knowledge. Following them some of the 
Brahmanic writers chose only one category, viz. Pramdna , which 
they developed in such a way that it could assimilate in itself 
the remaining fifteen categories of the ancient school. Certain 
categories, such as Prdmeya (objects of knowledge), jalpa (wrang- 
ling), vital} da (cavil), jati (analogue), and nigrahasthana (the 
point of defeat) had to be excluded, while other categories were 
conveniently stuck on to Pramdna as its sub-divisions. These 
Brahmana writers, of whom accounts will shortly be given, were the 
true representatives of the Mediaeval School of Indian Logic. The 
earliest of these writers seem to have been Bha-sarvajha, 1 who 
flourished about 950 A.l). 


5. Bha-sarvajSta 
(about 950 A.JX). 

The first Brahmanic writer, who attempted to reduce the 
sixteen categories to one, was Bha-sarvajna, the celebrated author 
of Nyaya-sara. 

Nothing is definitely known about the age in which he fiour- 
ished or the country which he adorned by 
lb f his birth Tie seems to me to have been a 

native of Kasmlra. His name, which is very peculiar, bears a close 
resemblance to the names of Sarvajna Mitra* and Sarvajna 
Deva 8 , who lived in Kasmira about 775 A.D. and 1025 A.D. 
respectively. 

As the reputed author of Nyaya-sara, he is mentioned by the 
. Jaina soges Gunaratna* (1409 A.D.), 

lb f 1 e and Maladhari Rajasckhara 6 (1348 A.D.). 


1 Bliasarvajfia’s Nyaya-s5ra with J ay a Sirhha’s Nyayatntparya-dipika has been 
edited* by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidvabhusana and published in the Bibliotheca 
Indica Series of Calcutta. 

2 Vide Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s edition of Sragdhara stotram, published 
in the Bibliotheca Indica series, Introduction, p. xxx. 

8 Vide Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s “ History of the Media?val School of 
Indian Logic,” pp. 134 — 135. 

* Wiwfw I HI! W sqi*- 

(Gunaratna’s SaddarSana-vrtti, edited by Dr. L. Suali, p. 94). 
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During their times there were already eighteen commentaries on 
the Nyaya-sara. One of them is named Nyaya bhusana, which 
I believe to be identical with the work of same name quoted 
by the Buddhist sage Ratnakirti, 1 preceptor of Ratnakara 6anti/ 
who lived about 1000 A.D. This is therefore the latest date 
that we can assign to Bha-sarvajha. The earliest limit may be 
fixed at 650 A.D. when there lived the Buddhist logician Dhar- 
makirti 3 whose controversy about the fallacy of ‘‘non -erron- 
eous contradiction ” (virirddhdvyabhicdri) is referred to in the 
Nyaya-sara/ Bha sarvajna was evidently junior to Trilocana, 
whose fallacies of example have, according to Raghava Bhatta, been 
quoted by him. 6 On those and other considerations 1 am inclined 
to believe that Bha-sarvajha lived about 950 A.D. 

Bha-sarvajha who attempted to reconstruct Brahmanic Logic 
on the plan of Buddhist Logic, must indeed have flourished in 
Ka6mlra in the 10th century A.D. when Brahmanism and Bud- 
dhism flourished there side by side. 


The 


Nyaya-sSra follows 
particular work. 


0. Bha-sarvajha \s Nyaya-sara. 
well-known logical treatise, which proceeded from the 
pen of Bha-sarvajha, was designated as 
Nyaya-sara, the Essence of Logic. It occu- 
pied a remarkable position in the history of 
Indian Logic. Following the method current in his time, Bha-sar- 
vajha undertook in his Nyaya-sara, to treat only of Pramana which 
he divided into three kinds : perception (pratyaksa ) , inference (ana- 
mdna ), and verbal testimony (dgama). This threefold division of 
Pramana furnished a contrast to Aksapada who recognized a fourth 


(Saddar6ana-satnuceaya by Maladliari Rajafiekhara 8uri, published in the 
Yafiovijaya Grantham fila, Benares). 

1 Ratnakirti observes : — 

w^fw’srer- 

•wnwra i 

(Ratnaklrti’s Apohasiddhi, edited by M.M. Kara Prasad Sastri, p. 1 1 , A.S.B.) 

2 Vide Part 11 on Buddhist Logic. 

* Dharmaklrti observes : — 

I 

. _ . (Nyayabindu, edited bv Peterson, p. 115). 

* Bn a-sarvajna writes : — 

*** i 

(Nyaya-sara, edited by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, p. 12) 

6 Vide RAghava Bhatta’s commentary on the Naya-sara in reference to the 
passage : 

^ *mi*r w y n ww wnt. i 

(NySya-sara, p. 13, Vidyabhusana* s edition). 
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kind named comparison ( upamdna ). It brought Bha-sarvajna close 
to the S&mkhyas and Jainas who admitted three kinds of 
Pramana, but distinguished him from the Buddhists who dealt 
with only two, viz. perception and inference. Like the Buddhist 
and Jaina writers, he divided inference into that for one’s self 
(svarthanumana) and that for the sake of others (jiardrthdnumdna ) , 
and like them he gave an account of the fallacies of the minor term, 
the fallacies of example, etc. Quibble, analogue, etc., which had 
been prominent topics in the Nyaya-sutra, were not altogether 
overlooked by Bha-sarvajha who dealt with them in connection 
with an inference for the sake of others. Salvation ( moksa ) was 
described by him as the soul’s attainment of eternal pleasure. 
In this respect he agreed with the Prabhakaras who affirmed that 
pleasure could be eternal, but differed from Aksapfida who denied 
the eternality of pleasure. 

The scheme laid down in the Nyaya-sara, for the reduction 
of sixteen categories into one, may be exhibited in the tabular 
form thus : — 


Pram at mi ( 1 ) 

i 

(the means for establishing pratneya , (2) without a stain of nam^ayu 
(3) and viparyaya. 


Pratyaksa 


Anu maim 


Aganm. 


Yogi Laukika 

J_ ' i 

| | §advidhn 

Yukta Ayukta 

I 

* x* 1 

Araa Anarsa 


Svarbha Parartha 

carried on through 

i 

i i i 

avayava (7), 

which oxcludes hctvahhasa (13) 
and leads to nirnaya (9), 
through the channels of Ulrica 
(8), vada (10), jalpa (11), 
oitanda (12), chain (14), jail 
(15), and nigrahastliana (10). 


From the above it is evident that Bha-sarvajha embodied 
in his Pramana all the categories of the Nyaya-sutra except 
prayojana (4) and siddhanta (6) which did not, according to him, 
constitute its integral parts and drstanta (5) which was included 
in avayava under the name of uddharana. 


7. Contents of tiie Nyaya-sara. 

Perception — pratyaksa. 

In the opening lines of the Nyaya-sara, Bhasarvajha says : — 
n i . “ Bowing down to 6ambhu (6iva) the 

supreme Lord of the universe, who by 
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nature knows all truths, I shall explain Pramana , and its division 
and definition, in order that children may understand them well.” 1 
Pramana is defined in the work as the means of right know- 
ledge freed from doubt and error. It is of three kinds, viz. 
perception (pratyaksa), inference (< anumana ), and verbal testimony 


(dgama ) . 

Perception, which is the means of direct cognition, may be 
either contemplative (yogi- pratyaksa) or 

Definition of Perception. » v mi * 7 - 

ordinary (a-yogi pratyaksa). The ordinary 
perception is that which exhibits gross objects through their inter- 
course with our senses brought about by a favourable combina- 
tion of light, space, time, nature, etc. 

The intercourse may be of six kinds, viz., (1) union, (2) united - 

I n ter course inherence, (3) united-inherent inherence, 

^ (4) inherence, (5) inherent inherence, and 

(0) particularity — all of which have been explained before. 

The contemplative perception exhibits objects which are too 
remote in time and space or too fine in nature. It is the percep- 
tion of a saint, who may or may not be in a state of contemplation 
at the time. 


Intercourse. 


While in a state of contemplation the saint perceives infinite 
objects through the mere union of his soul with his mind in 
consequence of his merit, etc. But while he is not in contempla- 
tion, he perceives objects through the union of four, three or 
two causes, viz the soul, the mind, a sense and an object, or 
the soul, the mind and a sense, or merely the soul and the mind 
In the olfactory, gustatory, visual and tactual perceptions there is 
a union of four causes. In the auditory perception there is a 
threefold union, viz. the soul, the mind and the ear (the sound 
which inheres in the oar being identical with the same). In the 
perception of pleasure, etc., there is a union of merely two causes, 
viz. the soul and the mind. 


Perception may also be divided as determinate or mediate 


Kinds of Perception. 


(savikalpaka) and indeterminate or imme- 
diate (nirvikalpaka) . The determinate per- 


ception is knowledge of an object indicative of a relation of the 


object to its name, genus, quality, action, etc., e.g. this is Deva- 
datta. The indeterminate perception is the knowledge which ex- 
hibits the mere essence of an object independent of its relation 


WWW wrfkVTSft 

wm ii 

(Opening lines, Nyftya sSra). 
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to a name, genus, etc., e.g. the knowledge produced by the first 
union of a sense with its object or the knowledge of a saint while 
he is in a state of contemplation. 


Inference defined. 


Invariable concomi- 
tance — vyapti. 


Inference — anvmana. 

Inference ( anumdna ) is the means of knowing a thing beyond 
the range of the senses through its in- 
separable connection with another thing 
which lies within their range. “The hill is fiery, because it is 
smoky” — this is an inference in which we ascertain fire from 
smoke with which it is inseparably connected. 

The inseparable connection (in Sanskrit avindbhdva) is also 
designated as pervasion or invariable con- 
comitance (vyapti). It is of two kinds: 
(1) affirmative (anvaya) and negative (vyati- 
rnka). The affirmative invariable concomitance (anvaya vyapti) 
is the accompaniment of the middle term by the major term 
in all cases. The negative invariable concomitance ( vyatireka - 
vyapti) is the accompaniment of the absence of the major term 
by the absence of the middle term in all cases. Tti the affirmative 
universal proposition “ wherever there is smoke, there is fire ” — 
smoke is the middle term which is in all cases accompanied by fire 
the major terra ; and in the negative universal proposition “ wher- 
ever there is no lire, there is no smoke ” — the absence of fire is 
in all cases accompanied by the absence of smoke. 

Inference is of two kinds, viz. ( 1 ) inference for one’s self (svar- 
thanumdna) and (2) inference for the sake of 
others ( par drth anumdna) The first does 

not statod in need of demonstration but the second does. The de- 
monstration consists of a syllogism of five parts : (l) a proposition, 
(2) a reason, (3) an example, (4) an application, and (5) a conclu- 
sion. A proposition is the statement of the subject (minor term) 
of which something is desired to be established, e.g. sound is non- 
eternal A reason is the statement of the mark which enables 
us to establish something. The reason may be exclusively affirma- 
tive (kevalanvayi) , exclusively negative (kevala vyatirfki) and 
affirmative negative (anvaya-vyatireki). 

The subject or minor term ( paksa ) is that in which it is doubt- 
er . _ . ful whether the quality of the major term 

abides. A liomologue (sapaksa) is that m 
which the quality of the major term is known, with certainty, 
to abide. A heterologue (vipaksa) is that in which, it is known 
with certainty, that the quality of the major term does not abide. 
The essential nature of a syllogism (pakw-dharmarta) refers to the 
character of the pervasion of the middle term by the major term. 


Kinds of luferenro. 
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Take the following syllogism : — 

The hill is fierv, 

because it is smoky, 

like a kitchen or like a lake. 


Here “ hill ” is the subject or minor term on which the 
existence of fire is to be provod ; “kitchen” is a homologue in 
which fire is known witli certainty to abide; and “lake” is a 
heterologue in which, we are sure, fire does not abide. 

Exclusively affirmative is the reason which abides in the 
minor term of which there are homologues but no heterologues, 
e.g., this is nameable , because it is knowable. 

Exclusively-negative is the reason which abides in the minor 
j , term of which there are no homologues 

and which is distinct from the heterologues, 
e.g. the earth is different from other elements, because it possesses 
smell . 

Affirmative- negative is the reason which abides in the 
minor term and its homologues but does not abide in the hetero- 
logues of the minor terra, which is not counterbalanced and the 
sphere of which is not opposed by evidences, e.g. the hill is fiery, 
because it is smoky. 


Hetvabhasa -fallacy of the reason. 


Fallacy (hetvdbhasa) is that which possesses the appearance 
., ,, , of a reason but not its essential characters. 

It is of various kinds as mentioned be- 
low : — 


A. Unproved (asiddha). 

Unproved {asiddha) is the reason whose existence in the 
minor term has not been known with certainty. It is of following 
kinds : — 

(1) Unproved in respect of its nature (svarupasiddha), e.g. 

sound is non -eternal, because it is visible. 

(2) Unproved on account of its abiding in a different locus 

{vyadh ikarandsiddha). e.g. sound is non-eternal, because a 
pot is a product. 

(3) Unproved in respect of the substantive (vi&esyasiddha ) , 

e.g. sound is non -eternal, because it is a visible thing pos- 
sessing generality [sound possesses generality (soundness), 
but it is not visible]. 

(4) Unproved in respect of the adjective ( vtiesanasiddha ), e.g. 

sound is non-eternal, because it possesses generality which 
is visible [soundness is not visible]. 

(5) Unproved in respect of a part ( bhagasiddha ), e.g. sound 

is non-eternal, because it is produced by effort. [The first 
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sound-wave is produced by effort, but the succeeding 
sound-waves do not, it is said, depend on it]. 

(6) Unproved in respect of the abode (aSraydsiddha) , e.g. 

there is primordial matter, because it evolves into the 
universe. [The Naiyayikas do not admit that primordial 
matter (Prakrti) is the prime source of the universe]. 

(7) Unproved in respect of a part of the abode (d&rayaikadeSd - 

siddha ), e.g. the primordial matter, soul and God are eter- 
nal, because they are not products. [The Naiyayikas 
admit the soul and God to be eternal but not the primor- 
dial matter Prakrti |. 

(8) Unproved on account of the substantive being useless 

( vyarthaviAesyasiddha ), e.g. sound is non-eternal, because it 
possesses generality which is a product. [To sav that 
“ soundness is a product” is not only useless but also in- 
correct] . 

(9) Unproved on account of the adjective being useless (vyartha- 

viSesandsiddha ). e.g. sound is non -eternal, because it is a 
product which is possessed of generality. |Jt. is superfluous 
here to say that “ a product is possessed of generality]. 

(10) Unproved on account of the reason being doubtful (sandig- 

dhdsiddha ), e.g. a person without ascertaining whether 
there is smoke or mist says : this place is fiery, because 
it smoky. [Here if the smoke turns out to be mist, the 
inference will be invalid]. 

(11) Unproved on account of the substantive being doubtful 

(sandigdha vi&esyd siddha) , e.g Kapila is still overwhelmed 
with passions, because true knowledge has not yet grown in 
him who is a person. [It is doubtful as to whether true 
knowledge has not grown in him). 

(12) Unproved on account of the adjective being doubtful (sandig - 

. dha-viSesandsiddha) , e.g. Kapila is still overwhelmed with 

passions because he is a person who is always devoid of true 
knowledge. [It is doubtful as to whether he is always 
devoid of true knowledge]. 

The fallacies called unproved mentioned above are of two 
descriptions according as the lack of truth involved in them is 
recognized by both the parties or one of the parties engaged in a 
debate. 


B. The Contradictory (viruddha). 

Contradictory (viruddha) is the reason which abides in the 
minor term as well as in the opposite of it. 

If there are homologues to the minor term, the contradictory 
reason may be of four kinds as follows : — 

(1) The reason which abides in the minor term as well as 
in its heterologue (but not in its homologue), e.g. sound is 
eternal, because it is a product [like ether (homologue) 
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and like a pot (heterologue). Productivity abides in 
sound as well as in its heterologue the pot]. 

(2) The reason which abides in the minor term as well as in a 

part of its heterologue (but not in its homologue), e.g. 
sound is eternal because it is a thing which possesses 
generality and is cognized by our external senses. [Here 
an instance of the heterologue is a pot (a) which is non- 
eternal, (b) which possesses generality potness , and (c) which 
is cognized by our external senses. “ Pleasure ” cannot be 
an instance of the heterologue, because though non-eternal 
it is not cognized by our external senses. So the reason 
abides only in a part of the heterologue. We cannot cite 
potness as a homologue, because though potness is eternal 
and cognized by our external sense, it does not possess 
general ity pot ness -ness]. 

(3) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term as well 

as in a part of its heterologue blit not in its homologue, 
e.g. sound is eternal, because it is a product of effort. 
| The first wave of sound is a product of effort, but the 
succeeding waves are not products of the same nature. 
So the productivity of effort abides only in a part of the 
minor term. Similarly it abides only in a part of the 
heterologue. “ Pot” is a heterologue which is a product 
of effort, hut “grass” is a heterologue which is not a 
product of effort. 

(4) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term, but 

in the whole of its heterologue (and not in its homologue). 
e.g. the earth is eternal, because it is a product. | Produc- 
tivity abides in the earth which is gross, but not in the 
earth which is subtle or atomic. At the same time it abides 
in all things which are non-eternal or heterologues to the 
minor term]. 

While there are no homologues, the contradictory reasons are 
four as follow : — 

(1) The reason which abides in the minor term as well as in its 

heterologues, eg. sound is a special quality of ether as 
it is knowable. [Knowableness abides in sound as well as 
in its heterologues such as smell. There are no homo- 
logues, because nothing but sound is a special quality 
of ether]. 

(2) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term and 

in a part of its heterologues, e.g. sound is a special quality 
of ether, because it is a product of effort. [Productivity 
of effort abides in the first sound-wave but does not abide 
in the succeeding sound waves, it abides in some betero- 
logues as pot, etc., but not in other heterologues as the 
soul, etc.]. 

(3) The reason which abides in the minor term and in a part of 

its heterologues, e.g. sound is a special quality of ether, 
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because it is cognizable by the external senses. [AH sounds 
are cognizable by the external senses It is only some 
heterologues such as a pot, cloth, etc., that are cognizable 
by the external senses while other heterologues such as 
pleasure, pain, etc., are not so cognizable]. 

(4) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term, hut in 
the whole of its heterologues, e.g. sound is a special quality 
of ether, because it does not arise from wwds. [Some 
sounds arise from words such as those which we read in 
books, while others do not, such as the sounds of a drum. 
No sound, which is not a special quality of ether, arises 
from words). 

C. The Uncertain (anaikantika). 

Uncertain (anaikantika) is the reason which abides in the 
minor term, its homologues and heterologues : its subdivisions 
are the following : — 

(1) The reason which abides in the minor term, its homologues 

and heterologues, e.g. sound is non -eternal, because it is 
knowable. 

(2) The reason which abides in the minor term, in a part of its 

homologues and in a part of its heterologues, e.g. sound is 
non-eternal, because it is perceptible. [(1) Perceptibility 
abides in “ sound,” (2) it abides in some of the non -eternal 
as a pot, but does not abide in some of the non-eternal as 
the binary compound of atoms, and (3) it abides in some 
of the eternal as generality, but docs not abide in some 
of the eternal as ether | 

(3) The reason which abides in the minor term and its homo- 

logues as well as in a part of its heterologues, e.g. this is a 
, cow, because it has horns. | Horns abide in <c this ” as well 

as in its homologues cow, calf, etc. They abide with some 
of the heterologues such as a buffalo, but do not abide 
in other heterologues such as a horse] . 

(4) The reason which abides in the minor term and its hetero- 

logues and in a part of its homologues, e.g. this is not 
a cow, because it has horns. 

(5) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term, a 

part of its homologues and a part of its heterologues, e.g. 
the earth is non-eternal, because it is perceptible. [Percep- 
tibility abides in earth which is gross, but not in earth 
which is subtle (atomic). It abides in some homologues 
as a pot, but not in other homologues as a binary com- 
pound of atoms. Similarly it abides in some heterologues 
as generality but not in other heterologues as ether]. 

(6) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term, a part 

of its homologues and in the whole of its heterologues, e.g. 
space, time and mind are substances, because they are 
incorporeal. [Incorporeality abides in space and time but 
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not in mind which is an atom in dimension. It abides in 
some homologues as soul, ether, etc., but not in other homo- 
logues as earth, water, fire and air. It abides in all hetero- 
logues as quality, action, generality, particularity and 
inherence] . 

(7) The reason which abides in all homologues and heterologues, 
but only in a part of the minor term, e.g. ether, time, 
space, soul and mind are not substances, because they are 
devoid of special qualities of momentary' character. [The 
devoidance of special qualities of momentary character 
abides in space, time and mind but not in ether and soul, 
sound and intelligence which are respectively the special 
qualities of ether and soul being momentary. Jt abides 
in all homologues as quality, action, generality, particu- 
larity and inherence, and also in heterologues as earth, 
water, fire and air) 


D. Non-tried or non -conclusive ( anadhyavasita , or 
anupasamhari) . l 

Non-tried ( anadhyavasita ) is the reason which abides in the 
minor term alone, without a definite connection with the major 
term. It is subdivided as follows : — 

(1) The reason which abides in the minor term of which there 

are neither homologues nor heterologues, e.g. all are non- 
eternal, because they are existent. [“ All ” having in- 
cluded every thing there is no homologue or heterologue 
left behind. The reason “ existence ” does however abide 
in “ all”]. 

(2) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term of 

which there are neither homologues nor heterologues. e.g. 
all are non-eternal, because they are products. [“ All ” 
which includes everything, has neither homologues nor 
heterologues. The reason “product” abides in non-eter- 
nal things but not in eternal things botli of which are 
comprised by “all”]. 

(3) The reason which abides in the minor term of which there 

are both homologues and heterologues, e.g. sound is non- 
eternal, because it is a special quality of ether. [Sound 
which is a special quality of ether, has homologues which 
are however not qualities of ether]. 

(4) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term of 

which there are both homologues and heterologues, e.g. all 
substances are non -eternal, because they are possessed of 


1 Mr. V. P. Vaidya observes: — “This hetvabhasa is mentioned by Bha-sar- 
vajfia alone, except by Sankara MiSra, who, about the 15th century, says that it h 
the same as anupasamhari-anaikSntika, which latter did not take its name and 
form in the time of Bhff-sarvajfla. 

(NySya-sara, p. 30, V. P. Vaidya* « edition). 
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activity. [There is activity in earth but not in ether, 
although both are substances. There is no activity in 
quality and action which are homologues and in generality, 
particularity and inherence which are heterologues of the 
non -eternal]. 

(5) The reason which abides in the minor term and has homo- 

logues but no heterologues, e.g. all products are eternal, 
because they are originated. [There is no heterologue of 
“ all products ” which constitutes the minor term. Ether, 
which is a homologue, is not originated]. 

(6) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term and 

has homologues but no heterologues, e g all products are 
eternal, because they are composed of parts. [“ Pot ” and 
intelligence are both products, one is composed of parts 
but the other is not. There is no heterologue of “ all pro- 
ducts ” which constitutes the minor term. Ether is a 
homologue but it is not composed of parts] 

E. Mistimed or incompatible reason (kalatyayopadista 1 or 

badhiia). 

Mistimed or incompatible is the reason which abides in the 
minor term as opposed bv evidences. It is subdivided as fol- 
lows : — 

(1) Opposed by perception, e.g. this fire is non- warm, because 

it is a product. 

(2) Opposed by inference, e.g. the atoms are non-eternal, be- 

cause they are corporeal. 

(3) Opposed by scripture, e.g wine should be drunk by Brail- 

manas, because it is a liquid thing like milk. 

(4) Partly opposed by perception, e.g. all heats are non- warm, 

because they have forms. [Heat of fire is warm but that 
of moon-stone is non- warm]. 

(5) Partly opposed by inference, e.g. fluidity, colour, taste, 

smell and touch abiding in eternal things are eternal, be- 
cause they abide in atoms which do not occupy space, 
etc. 

(6) Partly opposed by scripture, e.g. bodies of all celestial 

sages are earthy, because they are bodies like those of 
ours. [Bodies of some celestial sag«-s are earthy, those 
of others watery, fieFy, etc.] 

F. Balancing the controversy (prakaraya-sama). 
Balancing the controversy (prakarana-sama) is the reason 
which possesses its three forms, but establishes one’s own side as 
well as the opposite side, e.g. 

1 Mr. V. P. Vaidya observes: — ‘ 4 This fallacy is known in later works ns 
badhita. According to later writers “ kdldtlta ” is the name of the fallacy. 

(NySya-s&ra, p. 31). 
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(L) Sound is eternal, 

(2) because it is sound, 

(3) like ether, 

or, 

(1) sound is non-eternal, 

(2) because it is sound, 

(3) like a pot. 

G. Non-erroneous Contradiction — viruddhavyabhicarl . 

Some say that there is a fallacy called non-erroneous contra- 
diction which occurs when there is an advancement of two contra- 
dictory reasons of equal characters, e.g. a disputant says : — 

Ether is eternal, because it is an incorporeal substance, like the 
soul. 

His opponent says : — 

Ether is non -eternal, because it is the abode of a special quality 
cognized by one of our external senses, like a pot . 

The non-erroneous contradiction is a fallacy with reference to 
one party, but is a good reasoning with reference to the other 
party. 

Example -udaharana. 

An example ( udaharana ) is the statement of a complete 
illustration It is of two kinds, viz. ( 1) homogeneous or affirmative 
( sadharmya ), and (2) heterogenous or negative (vaidharmya) . An 
affirmative example is the statement of an illustration in the posi- 
tive or direct order, e.g. 

(1) sound is non-eternal, 

(2) because it possesses acuteness, etc., 

(3) whatever possesses acuteness, etc., is non-eternal, like plea- 

sure, etc. (affirmative example). 

A negative example is the statement of a complete illustra- 
Kinds of oxamplo, tion in negative or indirect order, e.g. 

(1) Sound is non-eternal, 

(2) because it possesses acuteness, etc., 

(3) whatever is not non-eternal does not possess acuteness, etc., 

like ether etc. (negative example). 

A fallacious example (the fallacy or semblance of an example, 
udaharaiiabhcisa) is one which appears as an example but is 
really devoid of its essential character. 

Fallacies of an affirma- The fallacies of affirmative example are 
tive example. the following : — 

(1) An example defective in the major term (sadhya-vikala ) , e.g- 
the mind is non-eternal, because it is corporeal like an 
atom . 
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(2) An example defective in the middle term (mdhana-vifcala) , 

e.g. the mind is non -eternal, because it is corporeal like an 
action. 

(3) An example defective in both the major and middle terms 

(ubhayavikala) , e.g. the mind is non -eternal, because it is 
corporeal, like ether. 

(4) An example which is supportless (asraya-hina) , e.g. the 

mind is non-eternal, because it is corporeal, like the horn 
of a hare . 

(5) An example which is noil-pervasive ( avydpti ), e.g. the mind 

is non -eternal, because it is corporeal, like a pot. [There 
is no pervasion or universal connection between corpo- 
reality and non-eternality.J 

(6) An example whose pervasion is inversely stated ( viparita - 

vydpti), e.g. 

(i) the mind is non-eternal, 

(ii) because it is corporeal, 

(ill) whatever is non-eternal is corporeal like a pot. [This 
should have been stated thus : whatever is corporeal 
is non-eternal, like a potj. 

Fallacies of negative The fallacies of negative example are 
example. similarly of six kinds specified below : — 

(1) An example of excluded major term, e g. whatever is not 

non-eternal is not corporeal as an atom. 

(2) An example of excluded middle term (Hadhandvydvrtta ) , e.g. 

whatever is not non-eternal is not corporeal, as an action. 

(3) An example of excluded major and niiddle terms ( ubhayd - 

vydvrtta ), e.g. whatever is not non-eternal is not corporeal, 
as a pot. 

(4) An example which is without support (dSraya-hina) , e.g 
. whatever is not non-eternal is not corporeal, as a sky- 

flower. 

(5) A non-pervasive example ( avydptyabhidhana ), e.g. whatever 

is not non eternal is not corporeal, as ether. 

(6) An example with inverse pervasion ( vipari ta - vydptyabh i - 

dhdna ), e.g. whatever is not corporeal is not non -eternal, 
as ether. 

Blia-sarvajria 1 mentions another four 
ample^ fallttCies of ex ' kinds of fallacious examples of the affirma- 
tive form as follow : — 

(1) An example of doubtful major term, e.g. this person will 

exercise sovereignty, because he is sprung from the lunar 
race, like a certain prince of that race. 

(2) An example of doubtful middle term, e.g. this porson is 

1 Baghava Bliatta in his commentary on the Nyaya-sara says, that those eight 
kinds of fallacious examples (four of the affirmative form and four of the negative 
form) were laid down by Trilocana, who must therefore have flourished before 
Bha-sarvajfla. (Cf. V. P. Vaidya’s edition of Nyaya-sara, notes, p. 35). 

24 
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not omniscient, because he is passionate like the man on 
the street. 

(3) An example of doubtful major and middle terms, e.g. this 

person will go to heaven, because he has accumulated 
merits, like Devadatta. 

(4) An example whose support is doubtful, e.g. this person is 

not omniscient, because he speaks evil, like Devadatta’s 
son who will be born. 


Similarly there are four kinds of fallacious examples of the 
negative form based on their doubtful character. 

Bha-sarvajna 1 closely follows the Nyaya-sutra in his explana- 


Following Nyaya-sutra. 


tion of upanaya (application), nigamana 
(conclusion), nirnaya (ascertainment), katha 


(disputation), vdda (discussion), jalpa (wrangling), viiafyda (cavil) , 


jati (analogue), nigrahasthana (point of defeat), etc. 


Verbal testimony — dgama . 

Verbal testimony or reliable assertion (dgama) is the means of 
knowing things accurately through indica- 
mony d8 ° f verbal tosti ' tory signs (or convention). It is of two 

kinds, according as the assertion refers to 
matter open to our senses or to matter beyond our senses. 
The authoritativeness of the first kind of assertion is evident 
from the action one takes on hearing the assertion, e.g. a boy 
runs to receive a mango when he is asked by his father to 
do so. The authoritativeness of the second kind of assertion is 
inferred from its having proceeded from a person who possesses 
supersensuous knowledge, and is, as such, reliable, e.g. one per- 
forms sacrifice on the strength of the Vedic injunction that a son is 
born when a sacrifice is performed for the same. 

The three means of right knowledge have been explained. 

All other so-called means are included in 
ledge 6r means of Know ' them, e.g. presumption (arthdpatti) and 

probability (sambhava) are included in in- 
ference, rumour ( aitihya ) and muscular movement ( cesfa ;), in 
verbal testimony, and negation or non-existence ( abhdva ) in any 
of the three according to circumstances. Muscular movement 
alleged to be a means of knowledge is only an action substituted 
for a word or assertion. 


Prameya. 


Emancipation — moksa. 

The object of our knowledge (prameya) is 
of four kinds as follows : — 


1 Bha-sarvajfla uses the word dgama as a synonym for 6abda. In reality one 
signifies “ scripture ** which enables us to know things beyond our senses, ano 
the. other signifies “ the assertion of a reliable person.** 
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0) That which is fit only to be avoided, viz. misery or suffer- 
ing ( duhkha ), of which there are twenty-one varieties al- 
ready explained. 

(2) That which causes misery or suffering, viz. ignorance (< avidya ), 
» lust (trsjid), merit (dharmn) or demerit ( adharma ). 

(3) The cessation of misery or suffering. 

(4) The means for the removal_of misery or suffering, viz. the 

true knowledge of soul (alma). 

The soul is of two kinds, viz. the individual soul (apara dlmd) 
g 2 and the supreme soul (para dtmd ). The 

individual soul , which has to undergo suffer- 
ings from the bondage of the world, attains final emancipation 
(moksa) through the knowledge of the supreme soul called &iva. 
In the state of final emancipation the individual soul, being finally 
freed from misery, enjoys eternal pleasure. 

8. Commentaries on tiie Nyayasara. 

Of the eighteen commentaries on Nyayasara enumerated by 
Faina writers some are noticed below : — 

(1) Nyaya-bhusana the oldest commentary mentioned by Mala- 

dhari Raja Sekhara (1348 A.D.) and Gunaratna (1400 
A.D.) and quoted by the Buddhist sage Ratnaklrti in his 
Apohasiddhi (about 1000 A. IX), and by the Jaina sage 
Jayasiiiiha Suri, in his Nyayatatparyadlpika. No manu- 
script of it has yet been recovered. 

(2) Nyayakalika by Jay ant a, mentioned by Gunaratna in the 

Saddarsana sumuecaya Vrtti (1400 A.1X). No manu- 
script of it has vet been recovered. 

(3) Nyayakusumahjali tarka mentioned by Gunaratna in the 
• Saddarsana samuccaya Vrtti (1400 A.D.). No manu- 
script of it has yet been recovered. 

(4) JSTyayasaratlka by Vijaya Sim ha Gani. A manuscript of it 

has been recovered from Bikaner. (Vide S. K. Bhandar- 
kar’s Catalogue of MSS. in the Deccan College, 1888, p. 58). 

(5) Nyayasaratlka by Jayatirtha (vide India Office Catalogue, 

No. 3132—1412). 

1 (6) Nyayasarapadapanjika by Vasudeva. A manuscript of 
it has been recovered from Kasmxra. (Vide S. R. Bhan- 
darkar’s Catalogue of MSS. in the Deccan College, 1888, 
p. 95). Another manuscript of it written in Kasmlri 
character is to be found in the library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal bearing No. 1552. In the opening lines 2 


J Vide Raja Sekhara’s §addar6ana samuccaya and Gunaralna’s §addarSana 
samuccaya vyfcti. 

2 The opening lines of the Nyayas&rapadapafijika run as follows : — 
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Vasudcva speaks of himself as the author of the wor 
and in the colophon he is stated to be a native c 
Kasmlra. 

(7) Nyayasaravicara by Bhatta Raghava. A manuscript of i 

dated 1 Saka 1174 A.l). 1252 is contained in the library c 
the Queen’s College, Benares. 

(8) Hyayatatparyadlpika 2 by Jayasimha Suri, a Jaina of th 

^vetambara Sect, who lived in the fourteenth centur 
A.D. as his Kumarapalacaritra 8 is dated Sam vat 1422 o 
A.D. 1305. 

1 The Nyayasiiravicura ends as follows : - 

w% sm- 

v® vlwfv » 

WH! II 

Tho verso may bo interpreted to give &akti 1174 (A.D. 1252) or Saku 1271 
1362 A.D.). 

2 Nyayatatparyadipika with the text of Nyayasara has been edited b$ 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana and published in tho Bibliotheca Indica series 
Calcutta. 

3 f? ftr i 

wafg*t#t , <rrire*raBgewrJj 11 

(Kumarapala Caritra Pra&isti, ("hap. N). 



CHAPTER II. 

Nyaya-prakaranas embodying Vaise§ika categories. 

9. The Nyaya incorporates the Vaisesika. 

The Vaisesika philosophy rendered considerable help to the 
development of the Nyaya (Logic) and many 
Coalescence of the Nyaya Q £ S Qtras of the Nyaya philosophy pre- 

an awo 1 10 suppose those of the Vaisesika. In fact the 

Vaisesika and Nyaya philosophies of the Ancient and Mediaeval 
periods supplemented each other in respect of their subjects and 
styles. Hence the two philosophies were called samana-tantra 
or allied systems. At last the Vaisesika and Nyaya philosophies 
actually coalesced. The six or seven categories of the Vaisesika 
were entirely absorbed in the treatise on Nyaya philosophy and 
the Nyaya categories of pramana in its developed form were 
actually absorbed in the treatises on Vaisesika philosophy. 

As instances of Nyaya absorbing the Vaisesika categories, 
we may cite the cases of Tarkikaraksa by Varadaraja and Tarka- 
bhasa by Ke6avaMi£ra. Varadaraja, who deals with all the sixteen 
categories of Nyaya, includes in the second category, viz. Pra- 
meya, not only the twelve objects of Nyaya, such as, “ atman,” 
etc., but also the six categories of the Vaisesika, such as dravya, etc. 
Kesava MiSra on the other hand brings the six categories of the 
VaiS^sika under <f artha ”, which is one of the twelve objects in- 
cluded in the second Nyaya category “Prameya.” A short 
accouift of the two works is given here 

10. Varadaraja 
(about 1150 A.D.). 

Varadaraja 1 wrote a work on Logic called Tarkikaraksa, or 
“ Protection of Logicians.” He seems to have been a native of 
Andhra or Telingana, in the Madras Presidency. Varadaraja must 
have flourished after the 10th century A.D., possibly also after the 
llth century A.D., as he mentions Trilocana, Vacaspati MiSra, 2 


1 Varadaraja wrote a commentary on Udayana’a Kusumanjali called Nyaya 
KusumSfijali tika. Compare 

v* 5 * mm? m&wt i 

(Mallinatha’s commentary on Tarkikarakstt, edited by M.M. Vindhyo^vari 
Prasad, page 46). 
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Udayanacaryya, Salikanatha, ViSvarupa, Jayanta, Nyayacaryya 
( Sivaditya) , Bha-sarvaj na, 1 and Bhusanakara. On the other hand , 
he is mentioned by Madhvacaryya % in the SarvadarSana sam- 
graha, composed in the 14th century A.D. Very probably he flour- 
ished about 1150 A.D., shortly after which Jnana Purna or Jnana 
Deva, a disciple of Visnu Svamin, wrote a commentary on the 
Tarkikaraksa called Laghudipika. 3 Visnu Svamin is said to have 
been the original founder of a Vaisnava sect called in later times the 
Vallabhacari. The immediate disciple of Visnu Svamin was Jnana 
Deva who was succeeded consecutively by Nama Deva and the 
junior Triloeana. 4 Perhaps there followed a few other preceptors 
before Vallabhacaryya, son of Laksmana Bhatta of Andhra (Telin- 
gana), occupied the seat of guru at the end of the 15th century A.D. 
As Vallabhacaryya lived between 1450 and 1530 A.D., and as 
several preceptors intervened, the date of Varadaraja, if placed 
in 1150 A.D., will not be far wrong. 5 


11. Tarktkaraksa. 

The Tarkikaraksa, which at once begins its subject, is divided 
into three chapters, the first of which deals 
a egor> . with the first fourteen categories of Nyaya , 

viz. (1) pramdna , (2) prameya , (3) samsaya , (4) prayojana , (5) 
drstdnta, (6) siddhanta , (7) avayava , (8) tarka , (9) nirnaya , (10) 
vdda , (11) jalpa , (12) vitandd, (13) hetvabhasa , and (14) chala. 
The second chapter deals with the fifteenth category, viz. jati , 
while the third chapter treats of the sixteenth category viz. 
n igrahasthana . 


srrr 

f*rai vng: ii 

(Tarkikaraksa, p. 364, edited by M.M. VindhyeSvari Prasad, Benares). 

1 VaradarSja quotes Bha-sarvajna thus : — 

inn®:, — 'Siuri f*Pf: I (Tarkikaraksa, p. 58). 

2 Vide SarvadarSanasamgraha, chapter on Purna-prajfia-dardana in which 
wo read : — 

n, 

***** fwwt»pnrfiro: i 
* f *i* *i f sf* *w vTt f»n***Y vt* n 
•' ffr an *i* *<*f*r*r f**f*rrf* l 

ftfw**STTf*J[* 3 *: II 

*iwrw^w*r *n*u ^ttrert****^** *r**tfw **t*i ii 

* Vide Imperial Gazetteer. 

5 Vide Dr. Venis* prefatory notice to Tarkikaraksa, edited by M.M. Vindhve- 
fivari Prasad, Benares. 
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of com- 


Prameya, according to the Nyaya-sutra, signifies atman y 
karlra, indriya , artha , buddhi ) manas , pra- 
T arkikaraksa incorpo- vrtti, dosa , pretyabhava , phala, duhkha , and 
gopies apdvarga, but, according to Varadaraja, it 

incorporates also the six predicaments of 
the Vaiaesika philosophy, viz. the substance (dravya), quality 
(guna), action (karma), generality ( sdmanya ), particularity (visesa), 
and co-existence or inherence ( samavdya ). 

The categories of the Nyaya and VaiSesika are thus combined 
together, but the combination is far from 
being satisfactory. It is evident that the 
categories of the VaiSesika and objects com- 
ing under Prameya of the Nyaya overlap each other. Moreover 
there is hardly any truth in the statement 1 that the knowledge of 
the sixteen categories of Nyaya is the direct means of our attain- 
ing emancipation , whereas that of the seven categories of the 
Vaisesika is only an indirect means, because atman (the soul), 
manas (the mind), buddhi (intellect or knowledge), duhkha (pain), 
etc., are included in both the Nyaya and Vaifiesika systems. 

Varadaraja’s scheme of combination of the Nyaya and Vai- 
sesika systems is shown below : — 

Pad artha. 


The scheme 
bination. 


Pram ana, prameya, saraSaya, prayojana, drstanta, siddhSnta, avayava, 

I tarka. nirnaya, vada, jalpa, vitanda, hetvabhasa, chala, 
jati, nigrahasthana. 


I. Twelve objocts of Nyaya. 2. Six categories of the Vaidesika. 


Valid knowledge — pramana. 

The sixteen categories of Nyaya have already been explained. 

Varadaraja, in his Tarkikaraksa, introduces 
here and there some peculiar discussions 
which are mentioned here. For instance, 
the Buddhists define valid knowledge ( pra - 
maya) as that which is not non-correspondent with our prac- 
tical activity, 4 e.g. my knowledge of a cup of water is valid if 
the activity prompted by it is fruitful. Varadaraja condemns 


The Buddhistic defini- 
tion of pramana con- 
demned. 


1 irm i 

(TarkikaraksS, p. 130). 

TarkikaraksS, p. 13, edited by M.M. Vindhyefivarl Prasad, Benares). 
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this definition by observing that it is too narrow. For instance, it 
cannot apply to our inferential knowledge of a thing that existed 
in the past or will exist in the future. We can test the validity 
of our knowledge only of a thing that exists in the present time. 
With regard to a past or future thing 1 we can draw an inference, 
but cannot prove the validity of the inference inasmuch as there 
is no practical activity prompted by it. , 


I nference — anumana . 

According to Varadaraja, inference (anumana) 1 is the know- 
ledge of a thing derived through its invari- 
Jol7aMhava™t able concomitance with another thing^ 
Buddhist, condemned. I nvanable concomitance (vydpti ) , also called 

inseparablcness (avindbhdva ) , is that relation 
which is devoid of condition ( upddhi ).* 

The Naiyayikas say that the invariable concomitance of one 
thing with another thing is based on their uniform agreement in 
presence and absence, e g. smoke is in invariable concomitance 
with fire, because where there is smoke there is fire and where 
there is no fire there is no smoke. Tn opposition to this definition 
the Buddhists 6 say that the invariable concomitance of one thing 
with another thing is really based on their mutual relation of cause 


1 i 

(Tarkikaraksa, p. 14). 


* ginsf fsn^: | 

* *rrfip ww'i fsmnftHR. i 

* Upddhi , condition, is thus defined : — 


(Tarkikaraksa, p. 64). 
(TSrkikarakaa, p. 65). 




(Tarkikaraksa, p. 66). 

It is of two kinds: (l) sure (nitcita) and (2) suspected ( tahkita ). I do not 
quote here the definition of these terms as they will recur in the Tattvacintamani. 

6 Staling HT*rwj«3wf?iwti)-*nf*srT«T*: i . . . 

^f**rrwT* fMwt gifonr n 

i sft% wipw : 

(TftrkikaraksB, p. 82). 

This verse is quoted from Dharmakirti’s Pramana-vffrtika-karika. The 
Tibetan version runs as follows : — 

*C.'q^'£*rq*/^-cram I 
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and effect or identity in essence, e.g. there is rain, because there 
was cloud (cloud being the cause of rain) ; and this is a tree, 
because it is a simSapa (simSapa being a species of tree which is 
its genus). 

Varadaraja condemns the Buddhists by saying that their 
definition is untenable. We infer the form of an orange from its 
taste, though between the taste and form there is neither the causal 
relation nor the relation of identity in essence. 


Syllogism — avayava . 


In explaining the seventh category, viz. avayava 1 parts of a 
syllogism, Varadaraja says that according 
to the Mlmaiiisaka, a syllogism, which con- 
sists of three parts, may either begin with 
an example or end with the same, as follows • 


The MimfirbsS form of 
syllogism, avayava. 


All that is smoky is fiery, as a kitchen. 
The hill is smoky, 

Therefore the hill is fiery, 
or 

The hill is fiery. 

Because it is smoky. 

All that is smoky is fiery, as a kitchen 


The Saugatas (Buddhists) are said to maintain that a syllo- 
gism consists of only two parts, viz. an example and an application 
in the following form: — 

All that is smoky is fiery, as a kitchen, 

This hill is smoky. 


sign 


Five characteristics 
the middle term. 


(1) 


The sign — liiiga. 

reason or middle term ( liiiga or hetu) which is in 
invariable concomitance with the predicate 
of or major term ( sadhya ), possesses five char- 
acteristics as follows : — 

PaksadJiarmata , the existence of the sign in the subject or 
minor term, e.g. the hill has smoke. 


NJ 

(Pramfina-vartika-knrika. Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, leaf JOG; also Prof. JDe La 
Valle© Poussin’s French translation of Sarvadar^ana-samgraha, p. 4, in La 
Bouddhisme). 

(Tfirkikaraksa, p. 175). 
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(2) Sapaksesattvam, existence of the sign in homologue, e.g. that 

which has smoke has fire, as a kitchen. 

(3) Vipakse asattvam , non-existence of the sign in heterologues, 

e.g. that which has no fire has no smoke, as a lake. 

(4) Abadhita visayatvam , the object of the sign not being in- 

compatible, e.g. there is no incompatibility for smoke 
abiding in the hill. 

(5) Asatpratipaksalvam , there being no counterbalancing sign, 

e.g. there is nothing else which counterbalances smoke in 
respect of proving fire. 

In the case of an exclusively affirmative or exclusively nega- 
tive inference, the sign bears only four characteristics, as it does 
not then abide in the heterologue or homologue. 

In the logical work called Laksanamala 1 a sign (lihga) is 
defined as that which is in invariable con- 
p l * comitance with the major term freed from 

any condition (upadhi), e.g. smoke is the sign of fire, but fire is 
not necessarily a sign of smoke unless it is nourished by wet fuel 
(here wet fuel is the condition). 


Debate — katha. 

In treating of the tenth category, viz. vada, Varadaraja 
_ . . , , . gives an elaborate exposition of debate 

(katha) 1 which is defined as a number ot 
sentences spoken by more persons than one as constituting the 
subjects for their judgment. The six requisites for a council of 
debate are the following : — 

(1) A set of rules as to a certain thesis and its proof. 

(2) The method to be followed in carrying on a particular debate. 

(3) Specification of the disputant and his respondent. 

(4) Election of the President and members of the Council. 

(5) Determination of the points of defeat involved wholly or 

partly in a debate. 

(6) Agreement as to the stage of termination of a debate. 

Some logicians hold that the requisites for a council of detate 
are only four, viz. (1) the disputant, (2) 
the respondent, (3) the president, and (4) 

the members. 


Requisites of a dobato. 


1 ftrwfwsisrwanCTffcffcTfaf* woitotot* i 

(TSrkikaraksB, page 179, edited by M.M. VindhyeSvari PrasBd Dvivedi, 
Benares). The LakganmaJa is said to be the works of SivSditya Mifira. 

2 TOiroraft *nwiwC'- 1 

ifWT* ***if*r • 

(TSrkikaraksa, p. 206). 
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If it is intended to record a debate, a writer (lekhaka) must be 
employed with the approval of the disputant and his respondent. 

The disputant (vadl) must be equal to the respondent ( prati - 
vadl) in respect of his learning. A debate, in which an expert 
stands against an ordinary person, is useless, inasmuch as the 
conclusion drawn from such a debate could have been obtained 
from the expert alone. 

The members (sabhya), acceptable to both the parties and 
conversant with their tenets, must be freed from affection and 
aversion. They must be capable of receiving, retaining and 
demonstrating the purport of others* speech, while their number 
must be uneven and not less than three. Their duty is to control 
the debate, to point out the excellence or defect of the debates, to 
awaken one who is broken-hearted and to repeat a speech to one 
who is slow. 

The president ( sabhapati ) must be satisfactory to the disput- 
ant, the respondent and the members. Capable of showing 
favour or frown, he must not be influenced by affection or aver- 
sion. His duty is to announce to the council the conclusion of a 
debate when it comes to a close. 

Persons coming by chance before a council of debate may, if 
the parties agree, point out irregularities, etc., in the debate. 
They cannot however be admitted into the council as its regular 
members to settle the main points at issue. This procedure 
applies to a council 1 of fair debate or discussion, but in the case of 
wrangling and cavil even chance-comers act as regular members. 

A debate is of three kinds, viz. (1) discussion ( vada ), (2) 

Kind Of debate. wrangling (jalpa), and (3) cavil (viianda). 

. A wrangling or cavil may be stopped by ex- 

posing the points of defeat ( nigrahasthana ) which are necessarily 
involved in them. 1 A discussion end 3 only when one points out 
in it a fallacy of reason, hetvabhasa, or a point of defeat called cen- 
suring the non-censurable. The seven points of defeat which may 


1 w ^ nnrfin, 

*rr i 

fam: W ST UHI II 

(TarkikaraksS, p. 208). 

Pmwi n ii 

(Tftrkikaraksa, p. 362). 

qrereqraq r fir i 

iwt fiK^nil^in reyrnr Tftr ■ 

(TarkikaraksS, p. 363). 
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be pointed out in a disoussion are : — (1) saying too little, (2) say- 
ing too much, (3) deviating from the tenet, (4) opposing the 
proposition, (5) silence, (6) repetition, and (7) the inopportune. 
The seven points of defeat which are not to be pointed out in a 
discussion are: — (1) evasion, (2) non ingenuity, (3) ignorance, 
(4) shifting the reason, (5) overlooking the censurable, (6) shift- 
ing the topic, and (7) the admission of an opinion. 

The six points of defeat which are impossible in a discussion 
are: — (1) shifting the topic, (2) the unintelligible, (3) hurting the 
proposition, (4) renouncing the proposition, (5) the meaningless, 
and (6) the incoherent. 


12. Commentaries on Tarkikaraksa. 

Sarsatngraha.-- A “ summary of essences” fsfirasamgraha), 
is the name of a commentary on the Tarkikaraksa by Varadaraja 
himself. Varadaraja wrote also a commentary on Nyayaku - 
svmanjali called S a r s a m gr aha - ti k a . 

Laghudlpika. — Jnanapurna is the author of a commentary 
on the Tarkikaraksa called Laghudlpika, <f a light lamp.” He 
seems to have flourished in about 1200 A.D. as he was a disciple of 
Visnu Svamin, 1 who lived in about 1200 A.D. He mentions 
Jay ant a 2 and Visvariipa. 

Niskantaka. — A commentary on Tarkikaraksa called Niskan 
taka, the thornless, was composed by sage named Mallinatha, 
who lived in Kolacala. The sage in his commentary on Kiratar- 
junlya mentions Pijusavarsa whose date is unknown. Mallinatha 
must have lived before saka 1580 or A.D. 165S, when a manuscript 
of the aforesaid commentary on Kiratar junlya was copied: 3 He 
seems to have preceded also Dinakara Mi£ra, whose commentary 
on Raghuvamsa was composed in 13X6 A.D. Mallinatha is gener 
ally supposed to have lived in the 14th* century A.D. Mr. A. C. 
Burnell thinks that Mallinatha’s son lived during the reign of 
Pratapa Rudra, 6 of the Kakatiya dynasty in 1310 A.D. 


1 i 

Colophon to Laghudlpika on Tarkikaraksa, page 304, edited by M.M. Vm* 
dhyeSvarl Prasad, Benares. 

Laghudlpika on TarkikaraksS, page 350, oditod by M.M. Vindhye^vari Prasad, 
Benares. 

3 The copy of the manuscript is preserved in Benares College. 

* Macdonell’s History of Sanskrit Literature, page 324. 

6 Vide preface to Vam4a BrAhmana, edited by Mr. A. C. Burnell, and M.M. 
Vmdhye^vari PrasSd’s preface to Tarkikaraksa, page 19. 
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13, Ke.4ava Mi3ra 
(about 1275 A.D.). 

Kesava Misra was the author of a Nyaya treatise called 
His life Tarkabhasa. He was a native of Mithila 

and a preceptor of Govardhana MiSra who 
wrote a commentary on Tarkabhasa, called Tarkabhasa Prakasa. 
Padmanabha Mi6ra, author of Kiratiavall Bhaskara and Kanada- 
rahasya Muktahara, was an elder brother of Govardhana. 1 Hence 
it follows that Kesava Misra. Padmanabha and Govardhana 
were contemporaries.* Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar in his 
Reports of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 1882-1883, observed Cinna 
Bhatta was the author of a commentary on Tarkabhasa called 
Tarkabhasa Pravesika and that he lived in Vijayanagar at the 
Court of King Harihara at the latter half of the 1 4th century. 
Padmanabha, brother of Kesava, is said to have been younger 
to Vardhamana whom he mentions in his Kiranavali bhaskara. 
So Padmanabha lived between the beginning of the 13th century 
and end of the 14th century A.D. Probably he lived at the end 
of the 13th century A D. 

14. Tarkabhasa — T echnicality of Logic. 

Categories — paddrtha. 

Kesava Misra opens his work thus — “In order that even dull 
people may get admittance into the science of Logic, I bring 
out this Tarkabhasa (Technicality of Logic) replete with concise 
arguments.” 

The Tarkabhasa deals with the sixteen categories of the Nya ya 
sutra, viz. (1) pramdna , (2) prameya, (3) 
Tarkabhasa incorpo- samsaya , (4) prayojana , (5) drstanta , (0) 

the Va^ ik a cate- siddhanta, (7) avayava, (8) tar lea, (9) nirnayn , 
(10) vada, (11) jalpa , (12 )* vitanda, (13) 
hatvdbhdsa , (4) chala } (15) jdti, (10) niqrahasihdna. The second 


1 Govardhana MiSra, his Tarkabh&sa Prakn&i, observes : — 

jj* » 

xnwT«T^psir Jiffanw i 

?r*ftffr Twfsif^irw « 

jwcSfc’sjT i 

(Quoted in preface to TarkabhBsa, page i, edited by Surondralal Goswami, 
Benares). 

2 Surendralal Goswami’s preface to TarkabhBsa, page 4. 

The Tarkabhasa has also been edited with a learned introduction by Prof. 
D. R. Bhandarkar’ in tho Bombay Sanskrit Series. The book haa been translated 
into English by M.M. Dr. Ganga Nath Jha, in the Indian Thought, Allahabad. 
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category, namely prameya, includes (a) atman , (6) Sarira, (c) 
indriya, (d) artha, (e) buddhi , (/) manas , (g) pravrtti , (A) dosa, 
(t) pretyabhava , (;) phala, ( k ) duhlcha , and (6) apavarga . The 
word artha , in the Nyaya sutra signified five objects of sense, viz. 
(1) gandha (smell), (2) rasa (taste), (3) rwpa (colour), (4) spar§a 
(touch), and (5) sabda (sound). Tn order to incorporate the 
Vaisesika categories into Nyaya, Kesava Misra explained artha as 
signifying (1) dravya , (2) (3) karma , (4) sdmdnya , (5) 

vi&esa, and (6) samavaya. Though the sixteen categories of the 
Nyaya are included in the six categories of the Vaisesika, the two 
sets of categories are separately stated and the Vaisesika cate- 
gories are explained identically with artha . Kesava confesses 
that he adopts this overlapping division for a special purpose. The 
scheme of combination of the two sets of categories is shown 
below : — 

(1) pram&na, (2) prameya, (3) samiSaya, (4) pray oj an a, (5) dfatanta, (6) siddhimta, 
I (7) avayava, (8) tarka, (0) nirnaya, (10) vada, 

(II) jalpa, (12) vitandfi, etc. 


(1) atman ,(2) 6arira, (3) indriya, (4) artha, (5) buddhi, ((») manas, (7) pravrtti. 

1 (8) dosa, (0) pretyabhava, (10) phala, 
(11) duhklia, (12) apavarga. 


(I) dravya, (2) gumi, (3) karma, (4) samanya. 
(5) vi6esa, (0) samavaya. 


Instrument — karana. 

Under the first category, KeSava defines instrument (karana) 
as a cause which is most effective in bringing about a result. A 
thing is said to be the cause (karana) of another thing, if ,it is a 
necessary antecedent of the latter, that is, if it necessarily exists 
before the latter and does not bring about anything else, e.g. 
threads constitute the cause of a cloth. Suppose an ass had 
existed at a place where a cloth was made ; the ass, whose existence 
there was not necessary, is not a cause of the cloth ; and the ass 
is an irrelevant antecedent. Similarly the colour of the threads 
is not a cause of the cloth, inasmuch as it brings about something 
else, viz. the colour of the cloth. In so far as the cloth itself is 
concerned, it is produced by the threads alone. 

An effect ( karya ) is defined as that necessary consequence 
which is not brought about by something else, e.g. a cloth is an 
effect of threads. 

Cause — karaqa. 

The cause is of three kinds as follows : — 

(1) The material, constituent or inherent cause ( samavayi karana) 
is that in which an effect inheres, that which constitutes 
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the effect or that which forms the material out of which 
the effect is produced, e.g. threads are such a cause of 
the cloth. Inherence (samavdya) is the relation of two 
things which one, as long as it is not destroyed, continues 
to subsist in the other. The relation of inherence (sama- 
vaya) exists between its parts and a whole, the qualities 
and substance, action and an actor, the individual and a 
class, its specific qualities and the eternal substance. 

(2) The non-material, non-constituent or non inherent cause 

(asamavdyi lcarana) — is that which inheres in the material 
cause and whose efficiency is well known, e.g. the conjunc- 
tion of the threads is a non-material cause of the cloth, 
the colour of the threads is a non-material cause of the 
colour of the cloth. Colour inheres in threads and its 
efficiency in producing the colour of the cloth is well 
known. 

(3) The efficient, instrumental or general cause is that which as 

a cause is distinct from both the preceding ones, e.g. the 
loom is the instrumental cause of the cloth. Of the 
several causes the most efficient is called an instrumental 
(nimitta) cause. 

Perception — pratyaksa. 

Perception ( pratyaksa ) is of two kinds : — 

(1) Nirvikalpaka , non-determinate, non-effective or abstract, 
and (2^ savikalpaka , determinate, reflective or concrete. The 
Buddhists admit only the first kind of perception and reject the 
second kind. They say that our perception is certainly indeter- 
minate and individual, it has for its object an individual which 
alone can come in contact with our senses. A^eterminate percep- 
tion (savikalpaka pratyaksa) is according to them an impossibility, 
because it has for its object a generic entity which cannot come in 
contact with our senses. We can perceive an individual cow but 
cannot perceive the cowness generic to all individual cows. In 
fact the Buddhists altogether deny a genus or generic entity. If, 
for instance, the genus cowness at all exists, it is to be defined 
as that which is excluded by non-cowness, i.e. which is not horse- 
ness, tigerness, etc. 

Now if we are unable to perceive cowness because it pertains 
to all cows, how can we perceive non-cowness which covers a still 
wider area ? KeSava’s reply to the objection of the Buddhists is 
that even a genus is to be regarded as an entity, like an indivi- 
dual, which is, as such, capable of coming in contact with/ our 
senses. 

Inference — anumana. 

Inference is consideration from sign. A sign (linga) is that 
which indicates the predicate (sadhya) by the force of their 
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invariable concomitance, e.g. smoke is a sign of fire, inasmuch 
as there is an invariable concomitance of smoke with fire in the 
form “wherever there is smoke there is fire.” Consideration 
(paramarsa) is the knowledge that the sign pervaded by the predi- 
cate abides in the subject, inferential knowledge (anumiti) is 
the knowledge which is derived through consideration, e.g. this 
hill has fire, because it has smoke, which is in invariable concomi- 
tance with fire. Invariable concomitance (vydpti) is the constant 
association of the sign with the predicate, e.g. the co-presence 
of smoke with fire. The concomitance or co-presence must be 
natural and not conditional (aupadhika) . 1 

Comparison — upamdna . 

Comparison or analogy (upamdna) is the knowledge of a 
certain thing as similar to another thing, derived through the 
remembrance of an indicative declaration on the subject, e.g. a 
man who has heard from a forester that a bosgavaeus (gavaya) is 
like a cow, goes into a forest and sees an animal like a cow. 
Remembering the declaration of the forester, he ascertains that 
the animal he sees is a bosgavaeus. This knowledge is analogical or 
comparative knowledge derived through an analogy or comparison. 

Word — sabda. 

Word (sabda), if it is the assertion of a trustworthy person, 
is a means of right knowledge, e.g. the Veda is a means of right 
knowledge, inasmuch as it was spoken by God who is supremely 
trustworthy. 

15. Commentaries on the Tarkabhasa. 

There are numerous commentaries on the Tarkabhasa ; such 
as, those by Narayana Bhatta, Gundu Bhatta, BhinnI Bhatta, and 
Murari Bhatta. 

The following commentaries are also well known : Ujjavala bv 
Goplnatha, Tarkabhasa bhava by Roma Vilva Venkata Buddha, 
Nyaya samgraha by Rama Linga, Saramanjari by Madhava Deva, 
Paribh&sa darpana by Bhaskara Bhatta, Tarkabhasa prakasika by 
Bala Candra, Yuktimuktavali by Nage6a Bhatta about 1700 A.D. 
(Nage6a was a contemporary of Hari Dlksita, a grandson of 
Bhattoji Diksita who lived between 1619 A.D and 1659 A. D.). 
Tarkabhasaprakasika by Cinna Bhatta about 1390 A.D. (Cinna 
Bhatta, son of Sahaja Sarvajna, and brother of Sarvajna, must have 
flourished about 1390* A.D. when his patron Harihara, King of 


1 A condition ( upadki ) will be explained later. 
v Vide Surendralal Goswaini’a preface to TarkabhSsa, page 3. 
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Vijayanagar, lived). Tattva Prabodhini by GaneSa Dlksita, Tarka- 
bhasa-prakasika by Kaundinya Dlksita, Tarkadlpika by KeSava 
Bhatta, Tarkabhasa-prakasika by Govardhana Mi6ra, Tarkabhasa- 
prakasika by Gaurlkanta Sarvabhauma, and Nyayapradipa by 
ViSvakarma. 1 


1 Vide Surendralal G os w ami’s Preface to TarkabhasS, pp. 9-13. 



CHAPTER III. 


The Vaise§ika Prakarana embodying the Nyaya Category of 

Pramana. 

16. The Vai&esika incorporates the Nyaya Category. 

There appeared numerous treatises on the VaiSesika philo- 
sophy which incorporated in them the Nyaya category of pramana . 
In some of the treatises the Nyaya category of pramana was in- 
cluded in the Vaifeesika category of guna } while others brought it 
under atman , which was included in the category dravya . Some 
ingenious writers kept the categories of the Vai6esika separate from 
the Nyaya category of pramana , but they made them the subjects 
of distinct chapters of one and the same treatise. This incorpora- 
tion of the Nyaya category of pramana into the categories of 
the VaiSesika philosophy must have commenced after the tenth 
century A.D. Laksanavall, written by Udayana in that century, 
deals with seven categories of the Vaisesika, including abhdva , 
without any reference to the Nyaya category of pramana . The 
Nyaya category of pramana is included by Vallabhacarya in the 
Vai6esika category of guna . 

17. Vallabhacarya 
(about 12th century A.D.). 

The exact date of Vallabhacarya is unknown. He seems 
to have lived in the twelfth century A.D. In the Nyayalllavati 
he mentions Kirti (Dliarmaklrti), Tutati and Vyomacarya as 
well as Udayanacarya, 1 the famous author of Kiranavali, who 
flourished in 984 A.D. As Bhasarvajna* and Bhusana 8 are also 
mentioned, Vallabha could not have flourished before the 10th 
century A.D. The latest limit of his time is the 13th century A.D., 
when Vardhamana Upadhyaya wrote a commentary on the Nyaya- 
lilavati called the Nyayalllavatl-prakaSa. The Nyayalllavati is 
mentioned in a Kanarese poem written by a poet of the time 
of King Cinghana of the Yadava dynasty who reigned in Devagin 


Nyayalllavati , page 39, edited by MangesSa IlSinakrana Telang (Niniaya Sagara 
Press, Bombay). Compare also pages 56 and 97 of the same. 

2 I NyayalUavati, pago 
Compare also page 40. 

3 > NyayalilZvatl, p«go :U - 

Compare also pages 25, 46 and 102. 
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from 1210 to 1247 A.D. 1 2 This Vallabhacharya is different from 
Vallabhacharya who founded a Vaisnava sect. 


18. Nyayalilavati. 

TheNyayalllavatl, which is an expository treatise on Vaisesika 
philosophy, opens with a salutation to Puru- 
Subjoot of NyByahla- gofctama. It deals with six categories, 
vall ‘ viz. (1) substance (dravya), (2) quality 

(guna), (3) action (karma), (4) generality ( samdnya ), (5) par- 
ticularity (vi£esa), and (6) inherence ( samavdya ). Under the 
category guna there comes buddhi (intellect or knowledge) which is 
divided as vidyd , right knowledge, and avidya , wrong knowledge. 
The means for ascertaining right knowledge are called perception 
( pratyaksa ), inference (anumdna), comparison (upamdna) } and verbal 
testimony (sabda). Presumption (arthd patti), probability ( sam - 
bhava ), tradition (< aitihya ), are not separate means of right know- 
ledge. 

The Nyaya doctrine of pramana' 1 (means of knowledge) is thus 
included in the categories of the Vaisesika 
Tho scheme of amalga- philosophy. The scheme of incorporation 

mation. • i i 1 

is shown below : — 


l. dravya, 2. guna, 


buddhi, 

i __ 

.1 

vidyS 


pratyaksa 


padartha. 

i 

' i ' l .1 

3. karma, 4. samanya, 5. viSosa, 


etc. etc. 

avidyS. 

i 

anuiuSna. 


0. samavSya. 


/ 

doctrine of pramana. 


19. Commentaries 3 on the Nyayalilavati. 

The following commentaries on the Nyayalilavati are avail- 
able : — 


1 Vide Mr. M. Ii. Bodas’s introduction to Tarkoaaibgraha, pp. 41-42. _ 

2 A valuable account of pramana is available in tho SivajiiSna Siddhiyar, and 

in the Manimekalai canto 29. . .... 0 

H Vide Mangeda Ramkrsna Telang, preface to Nyayalilavati, page 2. 
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(1) NvavalllSvatl-prakasa by Vardhamana-Upadhyava (about 

1215 A.D.). 

(2) Nyavalllavatl-dldhiti by Raghunatha Siromani (1500 A.D.). 

(3) Nyayalllavatl-kanthabharana by Sankara Misra (about 1492 

A.D.). 

(4) NyayalUavatl-prakasaviveka (gloss on Vardliamana) by 

Mathuranatha Tarkavaglsa (about 1570 A.D.). 

20. Annam Bhatta 

(1023 A.D.). * 

Annam Bhatta is the author of an excellent VaiSesika treatise 
called Tarkasamgraha and of a commentary thereon called Dipika, 
which two, taken together, are often designated as Annambhat- 
tiyam. The Nyaya-pariSista PrakaSa , a commentary on the Nyaya- 
parisista of Udavana, is also ascribed to him. The prevailing 
tradition in Southern India 1 is that Annam Bhatta was an Andhra 
(Telugu) of North Areot (Chittur) district, who settled down in 
Benares at beginning of the 17th century A. I). He refers in his 
Dipika to King Tribhuvanatilaka, a Pallava chief of Kahcl. A 
manuscript of Tarkasaiiigralia ' l was, as appears from Weber s 
Berlin Catalogue, copied in the year 1724 A. I). 3 He is supposed 
by some to have written a commentary on the Tattvaeintamani. 
He could not have flourished before the 17th century A.D. 

21. Tarkasamgraha. 

Annam Bhatta opens his Tarkasamgraha with a salutation* 
to Siva thus: — “Placing the Lord of the 
graiia^ 0Ct ° f Tarkasarn universe in my heart and making obeisance 
* to my preceptor, I compile this Tarka- 

samgraha to enable beginners to understand the dialectical philo- 
sophy easily.” The work deals with seven categories, viz. (1) 
substance ( dravya ), (2) quality ( guna ), (3) action (karma), (t) 
generality ( samanya ), (5) particularity ( visesa ;), (6) inherence 


1 The above information was supplied by Mr. Ramanan of Vedaraniyam 
(Tanjore) to Hon’ble Sir P. Arunachalain, Kt. , M A., C.S., Bar.-at-Law, of Colombo, 
who kindly communicated the same to me in August 1909. 

2 Tarkasamgraha was translated into English by J. R. Ballantyne in Benares 
The colophon of the manuscript gives the date Samvat 1781 (A.D. 1724). 

fa? «n§fa»5fiSw<r 1 1 

Weber’s Berlin Catalogue No. 683, p. 203. 

* f*rvr«7 fk&t frtm i wiw*rt qmftwv hmw 11 

Tarkasamgraha, opening lines, edited by Mr. M. R. Bodas, Bombay). 
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( samavaya ), and (7 )• non-existence (abhava). Quality is of twenty- 
four kinds, of which buddhi (intellect or knowledge) is one. 
Buddhi or knowledge is of two kinds, experience (anubhava) and 
smrti (recollection). Anubhava or experience may be right or 
wrong. The right experience {yathdrthdnubhava) is of four kinds, 
viz. (1) perceptual knowledge ( pratyaksa ), (2) inferential know 
ledge (anumiti), (3) comparative knowledge (upamiti), and ver- 
bal knowledge (Sabda). The means by which those four kinds of 
knowledge are derived are called respectively (1) perception 
( pratyaksa ), (2) anumana (inference), (3) comparison (upamdna), 
and verbal testimony (kibda). 

Perception, inference, comparison and verbal testimony, to* 
gether called pramdna , are thus included in buddhi , which is one 
of the twenty-four qualities. This sort of inclusion of the pramdna 
in the categories of the Vai^esika is not altogether satisfactory, 
inasmuch as they do not completely fit into each other. 

The scheme of incorporation is shown below : — 


padartlia 

I 


I I I I I I I 

(1) dravya, (2) guna, (3) karma, (4) samanya, (5) vi£o?a, (!>) samavaya, (7) abhava. 


(1) rupa (12) buddhi 


anubhava 


right (pram a) 

I i i i 

(1) pratyaksa, (2) anumiti, (3) upamiti, (4) Sabda 


(24) adharma 
i 

sm^ti. 

wrong (aprama) 


pramSna. 

The seven categories and their numerous subdivisons are most 
lucidly treated. 

A right experience ( yathdrthdnubhava ) is defined as the ex- 
x,. . , , . perience of a generic nature as abiding in 

R,gh * knowl0d8e - its subject, e.g m the case of a piece of silver, 

the experience that “ this is silver,” that is, this is the subject in 
which “ silverness ” abides, is a right experience. 
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An instrument (karana) is defined as a special cause which is 
~ in operation, that is. which brings about an 

effect, e.g ., he cuts a tree with an axe. Here 
axe is the instrument. A cause ( karana ) is that which invariably 
precedes an effect, which cannot otherwise take place, e.g. tf clay 
is the material cause of a pot.” 

An effect (karya) is the counterpart of an antecedent which 
dissolves into non-existence, e.g., “ a pot is the effect of clay.” 

A cause is of three kinds: (1) a material or intimate cause 
(samavayikarana), (2) non-intimate or non-co-existent cause (asam- 
vayikarana ), and (3) the instrumental cause (- nimittakarana ), ] all of 
which will be explained later. 

Perception (pratyaksa) is the knowledge which is produced 
from the intercourse of the sense organs 
T erception. with their objects. It is of two kinds: (1) 

indeterminate (nirvikalpa) and (2) determinate (savikalpa). The 
intercourse is of six kinds, which will be explained later. 

Inference (anumdna) is the moans for deriving inferential 
knowledge. Inferential knowledge is the 
knowledge which arises from consideration 
(paramarsa). Consideration (paramarsa) is the knowledge that 
the reason or the middle term, in invariable concomitance with 
the major term, abides in the minor term, e.g. this hill has smoke 
which is in invariable concomitance with the fire. Invariable 
concomitance ( vydpti ) is the constant association of the middle 
term with the major term, e.g., wherever there is smoke, there is 
fire. Paksadharmatd (subjective law) refers to the fact that the 
smoke abides in the hill. As the Vaisesika philosophy does not 
form a subject of this volume, the topics of Tarkasamgraha are 
not treated here. 


Inference. 


22. Commentaries on Tarkasamgraha : — 

(1) Tarkasamgraha dlpikaf( or Tar kadipika ) by Annam Bhatta. 

(2) Tarkasamgraha-tlka by Ananta Narayana 

(3) Siddhanta-candrodaya by Srlkrsna Dhurjatl Dlksita. 

(4) Tarka-phakkika by Ksamakalyana. Ksamakalyana was a 

pupil of Jinalabha Suri and wrote his commentary on 
both Tarkasamgraha and Tarkadlpika in 1772 A.D. 

(5) Nyaya-bodhini by Govardhana Misra. 

(6) Nyayartha laghubodhinI by Govardhana Rangacarya. 

(7) Tarkasamgraha-tlka by Gaurlkanta. 


1 SamavSyikSrana corresponds to Aristotle’s material cause. Asamavayika- 
rana corresponds to Aristotle’s formal cause. Nimittakarana corresponds to Aris- 
totle's efficient cause. The final cause is the thing in its completeness, as a pot, 
when it has actually been made. 
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(8) Padakrtya by Candraja Siriiha. 

(9) Tarkasamgraha-tattva-prakasa by Nilakantha. [Perhajis he 

is the same person who wrote a commentary on the Maha- 
bharata in Maharastra in the 16th century A.D.]. 

(10) Nirukti by Jagannatha Gastrin 

(11) Nirukti by Pattabhirama. 

(12) Tarkasamgraha-vakyartha-nirukti by Madhava Padabhi- 

rama. 

(13) Tarkasamgraha-candrika by Mukunda Bhatta Gadgil. 

(14) Tarkasamgrahopanyasa (vakya vrtti) bv Mem Sastri God- 

bole. 

(15) Nyaya-bodhinI by Suklaratnanatha. 

(16) Tarkasamgraha-tlka by Ramanatha. 

(17) Tarkasamgrahataranginl by Vindhyesvarl Prasada. 

(18) Tarkasamgraha-tlka by Vis van at ha. 

(19) Tarka-candrika (prabha) by Vaidy ana tha Gadgil. 

(20) Tarkasamgraha-tlka (Hanumanti; by Hanumat, son of 

Vyasa. He was a Karnatic from Mysore who lived for 
sometime in the Gwalior Court about 80 years ago. 

(21) Tarkasamgraha-vyakhya by Murari. 

(22) Tarkasamgraha-tlka, author unknown. 

(23) Tarkasamgraha-samku, ditto. 

(24) Nyaya-candrika, ditto. 

(25) Tarkasamgrahopanyasa, ditto. 

(26) Tarkasamgraha dipika -prakasa (gloss) by Nllkantha Sastrin, 

author of Tattva-cintamani-dldhiti-tika* 

(27) Surata-kalpataru (gloss) by Srinivasa. 

(28) Tika by Gangadhara Bhatta. 

(29) Tika by Jagadlsa Bhatta. 

(30) Tika by Bamarudra Bhatta. 

# (31) Tattvartha-dlpika by Vadliulavehkata Guru. 

(32) Tarkasamgraha -dipika -prakasa by Nllakantha. This Nil- 
kantha, who also wrote a commentary on Tattva-cinta- 
mani, is the last representative of the School of Gahgesa ; 
born at Panya near Ahobala in the district of Kurnool, he 
died in Benares in 1840. His son (born 1816, died at 
Benares in 1887) wrote a commentary on the Tarkasamgra- 
ha-dipika-prakasa of his father, entitled Bhaskarodaya. 
Bhaskarodaya-tlka is a gloss on the Nilkanthl-tlka (see 
below No. 33) of Tarkadlpika written by the son of Nila* 
kantha in Benares about 25 years ago. 

(33) Nilakanthltika, a gloss on Tarkadlpika, by Nllkantha, who 

was a Tailanga, and who wrote about 70 years ago, while 
residing at Benares. 

(34) Bhasyavrtti on Tarkasamgraha by Meru Sastrl, who was a 

Maratha. He died in Benares about 60 years ago. 

(35) Tarkasamgraha-candrika by Mukunda Bhatta 
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23. V IS$ V AN ATH A NYAYAPAf*CANANA 
(1634 A.D.). 

Visvanatha Nyayapancanana, or simply Pancanana, was the 
author of a Vai6esika treatise called Bhasa-pariccheda 1 (deter- 
mination of categories), and of a commentary on the same called 
Siddhanta-muktavall (rows of pearls of logical truths). Vi6va- 
natha, as it appears from his Pingala-prakaSika,* as also from other 
sources, was the son of Vidyanivasa and a brother of Rudra Vacas- 
pati. Vidyanivasa lived in 1588 A.D. 3 when a book called Dana- 
kanda was copied for him by a scribe called Kavieandra. ViSva- 
natha himself composed the Gautamasutravrtti at Vrndavana in 
the year 1634 A.D.* He was a native of Navadvipa and an adherent 
of the Nyaya School of Raghunatha fchromani. 6 

24. Bhasapariccheda. 

Visvanatha opens his Bhasapariccheda with a salutation to Sri 
Krsna, 8 and while in his Siddhanta-muktavall 
ubjects. he invokes the blessings of Siva. The 


1 The Bhasapariccheda has been edited and translated into English by Dr. 
G. Roer in the Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta. 

2 In the Pihgala~prak86ika Visvanatha says : — 

Vfffirerf*i«n9Tirt i 

(Vide Eggeiing’s India Office Catalogue, Vol. Ill, page 409B ; and M.M. Hara 
PrasSd Sastri’s Nepal Catalogue, Preface, p. xvi). 

* wrnf?i^ 

( Vide M.M. Hara Prasad Sastri’s article on Bhaeapariccheda in the J.A.S.B., 
Vol. VI, No. 7). 

vrewwrf i 

^ ii 

(J.A.S.B., Vol. VI, No. 7, page 313). 

SUTSIT V^IH^WT I 

^Wmv*WTV V* tfn <8««t 11 
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Bhasapariccheda deals with seven categories, viz. (1) dravya (sub- 
stance), (2) gurj,a (quality), (3) karma (action), (4) samanya 
(generality), (5) viSesa (particularity), (6) samavdya (inherence), 
and (7) abhdva (non existence). Dravya or substance is subdivided 
ksiti (earth), ap (water), tejas (light), marut (air) , vyoma (ether), 
kala (time), dik (space), dtman (soul), and manas (mind). The 
eighth substance called dtman or soul is the seat of intellect or 
knowledge (buddhi) and several other qualities. Buddhi is of two 
kinds: apprehension (anubhuti) and remembrance (smrti). Appre- 
hension includes perception ( pratyaksa ), inference ( anumdna ), com- 
parison ( upamana ), and verbal testimony ( $abda) t 

The Nyaya doctrine of pramana, as represented by perception, 
rill , „ inference, comparison and verbal testimony, 

mation. 18 incorporated in the categories of the 

Vaisesika philosophy. Tlie scheme of incor- 
poration is shown below. 


partffrtha 


(1) dravya, ( 2 ) guna, (.*}) karma, (4) samanya, (5) viSesa, (0) samavaya (7) abhuva, 


j 


(1) ksiti, (2) ftp, (3) tejas, (4) marut, (5) vyoma, (6) k&la, (7) <Jik, (8) Stinan, (!)) manas 


I 

CP 

buddhi 


anubhuti smfti 

... i ..... . __ _.... 

», 4albd 


pratyaksa, anumana, upamSna, 6abda 



(about 1635 A.D.). 

The Tarkamrta 1 by JagadlSa Tarkalankara is an important 
treatise on Vaisesika philosophy, which begins with a salutation to 

1 TarkSmfita edited by Mahamahopadhyaya MaheS Chandra Ny&yaratna in 
Catett* **as ^ een trans ^ a ^ 0 ^ Bengali by Babu Rftjendra Nath Ghose in 
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Subjects of Tarkamrta. 


Visnu. 1 A man who is desirous of attaining emancipation should, 
according to JagadI6a, possess a true knowledge of the soul 
(i dtman ). In acquiring this knowledge, one should also be conver- 
sant with things which are connected with and opposed to the 
soul. 

In the first part of the Tarkamrta called V isaya-kdnda (section 
on subjects) , J agadl^a divides things into two 
kinds, viz. (1) positive (bhava) and (2) nega- 
tive ( abhava ). The positive things or bhavas are substance ( dravya ), 
quality (guna), action ( karma ), generality ( samanya ), particularity 
(visesa), and inherence (samavaya). The negative things or 
abhavas are of two kinds, viz. (1) relative non-existence (sam- 
sargdbhava ), and (2) reciprocal non-existence (any ony abhava). 
The first, kind is subdivided as: (l) antecedent non-existonco 
(pragabhava) , (2) subsequent non-existence (pradhvamsabhdva) , 
and (3) absolute non-existence (atyantdbhdva) . 

The second part of the Tarkamrta, called J hana-kanda, sec- 
tion on knowledge, treats of right knowledge (pramd), which is 
derived through four means called respectively, (1) perception 
(pratyaksa), (2) inference (anumctna) , (3) comparison ( upamdna ), 
and (4) verbal testimony (sabda). 

The manner in which the seven categories of the Vaisesika 
and the four pramanas of the Nyaya have 
mat^on SCliem ° ° f amttlga ~ been combined, is ingenious and reasonable. 

The categories do not coalesce with each 
other, but are treated as a consistent whole. 

A scheme of combination of the Vaisesika and Nyaya cate- 
gories is given below : — 

Tarkamrta 


visayakanda 

i 1 

ii. j .f i i 

dravya, guna, karma, samanya, vi^esa, samavaya, abhava 


j fifinakanda 


I 


pratyaksa, anumana, upamana, §abda. 








Vaisesika combined with Nyaya. 
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26. Laugaksi Bhaskara. 

Laugaksi Bhaskara, well versed in Nyaya, Vai§esika and Ml- 
mamsa philosophies, was the son of Mudgala and nephew of the poet 
Rudra. His proper name was Bhaskara, his surname being Lau- 
gaksi. From the fact that he mentions the temple of Visve6vara 
and the pool of Manikarnika, — the two most sacred spots in Benares, 
— we may reasonably suppose that Laugaksi Bhaskara lived in 
that sacred city.' 

His age may be placed probably in the 17th century. 

27. Tarkakaumudi. 

His Tarkakaumudi, which opens with a salutation toVasudeva, 
pays due obeisance to Aksapada and Kanada. He divides cate- 
gories into seven kinds, viz. (1) substance ( dravya ), (2) quality 
( guna), (3) action {karma), (4) generality (samdnya), (5) particu- 
larity (visesa), (6) inherence \samavdya) , and (7) non-existence 
( abhdva ). Buddhi (intellect or knowledge), which is a quality of 
the soul, is of two kinds — apprehension (anubhava) and recollec- 
tion ( smrti ). Apprehension is of two kinds, ( 1) right apprehension 
{pramd) and (2) wrong apprehension ( apramd ). The means of 
acquiring right apprehension or pramd is pramana , which is of 
two kinds, viz. (1) (pratyaksa) and (2) inference ( anumdna ). 

The doctrine of pramana , which forms the main subject of 
the Nyaya philosophy, is thus amalgamated with the doctrine of 
seven categories, forming the subject-matter of the VaiSesika 
philosophy. 


J Caugaksi Bhaskara mentions Manikarnika, the bathing place, and ViSveSvara, 
the presiding deity of Benares, in quite a familiar tone : — 9 

etc. (Tarkakaumudi, page 0. edited by Vasudeva Laksmunu tSastrl 
Pansikar, Bombay). 



CHAPTER IV. 


Works treating of certain topics of the Nyaya and certain 
topics of the Vaise§ika. 


28. The Nyaya and Val4esika promiscuously amalgamated. 

Some manuals of Logic dealt neither with the entire cate- 
gories of the Vai&esika, nor with those of the Nyaya. Some impor- 
tant topics or sub-topics of the two systems were selected by them 
and elucidated in an abstruse and recondite style. These manuals 
assumed more or loss the nature of critical notes on the important 
or controversial topics of the Nyaya and Vaisesika philosophies. 
iSasadhara’s Nyaya-siddhanta dlpa (about 1300 A.D.) is a most 
important work of this kind. 

29. Sasadiiara 
(about 1125 A.D.). 

6a§adhara, styled Mahopadhyaya Sasadhara, 1 is reputed to 
have been a native of Mithila. The time in which he flourished 
is not definitely known. Probably he flourished before Gahgesa 
but after Udayana whose words he quotes under the designation of 
kecit (some). ^aSadhara and Manidhara were, according to a Bengali 
tradition, two logicians, whose definitions of vyapti (invariable 
concomitance) were criticised by Gangesa Upadhyaya in the 12th 
century A.D., under the title of simha-vyaghrokta-lakscma or defini- 
tions as given by “ the Lion ” and “ the Tiger.” In reality it was 
the Jaina logicians, Ananda Suri and Amaraeandra Suri, who were 
called the Lion (simha) and the Tiger ( vydghra ), not 6a§adhara and 
Manidhara. According, however, to the Bengali tradition, Sasad- 
hara lived in the 12th century A.D. 


30. Nyaya-siddhanta-dipa. 

The only logical treatise of kWadhara that has come down to 
, us, is Nyaya-siddhanta-dipa (a lamp of logi- 
cal truths) which opens * with a salutation to 


1 Vide the colophon of the NyBya-siddhBnta-dlpa, in the possession of M.M. 
Vindhyefivarl PrasSd Dvivedi of Benares. It runs thus : — 

tfn wrwra wfiwatf wunq i 

2 ttffaimfwrrmwruA 

ti 

From the manuscript of NyBya-siddhanta-dlpa, in the possession of Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 
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Adhisa (6iva). It deals with the topics of the Nyaya and Vai&e- 
sika philosophy in a promiscuous way. This is evident from the 
titles of the various chapters of the work, viz . (1) invocation of 
blessings (mangaldcarana) , (2) controversy on darkness ( andhakara - 
vipratipatti ), (3) examination of causality ( kdranatd-vicdra ), (4) the 
power in generality as maintained by the Tautatikas ( jati-sakti-vadi - 
tautdfikamata ) , (5) ascertainment of powers and conditions (salcti- 
nirupana and upadhi), (6) natural power (sahaja-Sahti ) , (7) power 
of the content ( adheya-sakti ), (8) nature of the mind (manastattva- 
nirupana ), (9) word as a means of knowledge ( sahaja-pramana ), (10) 
an aggregate of knowledge and action (jndna-kar?na-samuccaya) i (11) 
nature of emancipation ( apavarga-nirupana ), (12) the inseparable 
meaning (siddhartha) > (13) power of connected words ( anvita-sakti * 
vadimata) i (14) refutation of the perceptibility of air ( vayu-pratyaksa - 
tvadi-mata-khandana ), (15) controversy about indeterminate per- 
ception ( nirvikalpaka-vipratipatti ), (16) gold as a fiery thing 

(suvarna-taijasa-prakarana ) , (17) theetymologo-conventional use of 
a word as “ mud-born” (paukaja iti paddndm yogarudhitvakathana ) , 
(18) inference, consideration, etc. ( anumiti , lihgapardmarmdi- 
nirupana ), (19) determination of invariable concomitance ( vycipti - 
nirupana , etc.). The work ends with an examination of non- 
existence (abhdva) as a means of knowledge. 

There is a commentary on the NTyaya-sid- 

Oomment m* y dhanta-dlpa called Nyaya-siddhtinta-dipa- 

tika by Sesananta. 

31. Madhavacarya 
(about 1331 — 1391 A.D.). 

Madhavacarya flourished in 1391 1 A.l). (1313 Saka). He 
is the well-known author of Sarvadarsana-saiiigraha, Jaiminlya- 
nyayamala-vistara, Katlia-n irnaya and ParaSarasmrti-vyakhyft. He 
was elected * the head of the smarla order in the ma\ha of Sringeri, 
in the Mysore territory, founded by Sankara. He is said by some 
to have been brother of Sayana, while others hold that he was the 
same as Sayana , 8 though essentially he was a writer on Mlmamsa 


1 Vide Proface to Vivarana-prameya-sarhgraha printed in the Vizianagaram 
Sanskrit Series, 

2 Preface to SarvadanSana-samgraha, translated by E. B. Cowell and A. G. 
Gough, pp. vii-viii. 

3 Perhaps Madhava was born in tho family of SSyana. Compare — 

(SarvadarSana-samgraha, opening lines). 
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philosophy. His preceptor was Sarvajna-visnu, son of fWhga- 
panl. 1 He is mentioned here because he has supplied, among 
other things, some important information about the Nyaya philo- 
sophy. Besides giving a complete exposition of the Nyaya system 
under the head of Aksapadadar6ana, Madhava throws a good 
deal of light on Logic of the Carvakas and Buddhists. 


32.. Sarvadarsana-samgraita, — Aksapada Dar&ana. 

In the Sarvadarsana-samgraha under the title of Aksapada- 
darsana, Madhava has given a brief exposi- 
Why Nyaya was so called ? ^j 011 Q f sixteen categories treated in the 

Nyaya-sutra. The Nyaya philosophy was so called, because it 
specially treated of Nyaya , otherwise called avayava (syllogism), 
which formed the predominant feature of the system and proved 
useful in the acquisition of all kinds of knowledge.* 


Inference as a means of Right Knowledge. 


The view 
dar&anta. 


of Carvflka 


Carvaka denies inference as a means of right knowledge. 

Those who maintain the authority of infer- 
ence ( anumana ), accept something as a 
sign or middle term, which is supposed to 
abide in the minor term, and to be in invariable concomitanco 
with the major term. The invariable concomitance must be freed 
from all conditions, whether they arc sure (niscita) or suspected 
( sandigdha ). Now this concomitance by its mere existence can- 
not produce inference. The concomitance, if it is to produce in- 
ference, must be known. How do we then know this concomi- 
tance ? We cannot know the concomitanco by means of perception , 
which does not cognize past and future events. We cannot 
employ inference, the validity of which lias not yet been estab- 
lished. Verbal testimony, which is included in inference, cannot 
help us in this matter. Comparison is useless. Hence, the invari- 
able concomitance of the middle term with the major term cannot 
be known by any of the so-called four means of knowledge. 


(Sarvadar6ami sariagraba, opening lines). 

’UTOWIHJr srai*!^»r I Sarvadariann-sarn- 

graha, Aksapadadar£anani , p. 130, edited by TSrsnStha TarkavScaspati. Calcutta. 
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Similarly, the invariable concomitance has also been described 
as freed from conditions (upadhi). A con- 

«qu^oH e nt e concomitanoo’ dition ( u Padhi) is that which constantly 

accompanies the major term, but does not 
constantly accompany the middle term, e. <7. the hill has smoke be- 
cause it has fire nourished by wet fuel (where wet fuel is a 
condition). A condition may be fully defined as that (1) which 
does not constantly accompany the middle term, (2) which 
constantly accompanies the major term, and (3) is constantly 
accompanied by the major term. That the condition must be 
equipollent in extension with the major term is evident from the 
statement of the Or eat Doctor (probably Udayanacarya) who 
says: When an equipollent concomitance and a non-equipollent 

concomitance do both abide in an object, the non-equipollent con- 
comitance, if it is not covered by the equipollent concomitance, 
is inadmissible, that is, not conducive to the true conclusion.” 1 


A thing is said to be in equipollent concomitance (samavyCijrti) 
with another thing, when the two are equal in their extensions, 
e.g. } “ this is nameable because it is knowable,” where “ know- 
able ” and “ nameable ” are equal in their extensions. Similarly, 
“ this hill has smoke because it has fire nourished by wet fuel,” 
where “smoke” and “fire nourished by wet fuel,” are equal 
in their extensions; that is, wherever there is smoke, there is fire 
nourished by wet fuel ; and wherever there is fire nourished by 
wet fuel, there is smoke. 


A thing is said to be in non-equipollent concomitance ( visama - 
vydpti) with another thing, when the two are unequal in their 
extensions, e.g., “ this hill has fire, because it has smoke,” where 
the fire is greater in extension than smoke, that is, wherever there 
is smoke, there is fire, as in a kitchen, but wherever there is fire 
there is not necessarily smoke, as in a red-hot iron ball. 

Now an equipollent concomitance and a non-equipollent con- 
comitance do both abide in smoke in the following instances : — 
(I) the hill has smoke because it has fire, and (2) the hill has 
smoke because it has fire nourished by wet fuel. 

In the first instance smoke is in non-equipollent concomi- 
tance with fire, whereas in the second instance smoke is in equi- 


1 Yaradarnja in his commentary on Tarkikaruksa railed Sarasamgruha quolos 
tins verse as an example of the fallacy hetoabhasa , called aprayojakci (inadmissible), 
which is identified in the conditional {upadhimana ) ; quoted in the Sarvadar6ana- 
aarhgraha chapter I, CSrvnka-darSana 

The portion which is added to the middle term or subtracted from the major 
term is called an upadhi (condition), anyathasiddhi (conditionality) or aprayojakn 
(inadmissible). TSrkikaraksa , page 232, edited by VindhyeSvari Prasad, Benares. 
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pollent concomitance with “ fire nourished by wet fuel/’ The first 
instance is inadmissible, because in it, the reason “ fire” is not 
covered by the reason of the second instance, viz. “fire nourished 
by wet fuel/' 

Again (1) the hill has fire because it has smoke, (2) the hill 
has fire nourished by wet fuel, because it has smoke. The first is 
an instance of non-equipollent concomitance, while the second is 
that of an equipollent one. The first instance here, is not inad- 
missible, because the reason of it, viz. “ smoke/’ is covered* by 
the reason of the second instance, which is also smoke. 

The middle term can on no account be greater in extent 
than the major term, but may be equal in extent to or less in ex- 
tent than that term. 

Now this absence of conditions* referred to above cannot be 
known through perception, specially in the 
pa l ' cases of past and future instances. Carvaka 

says that the step which the mind takes from the knowledge of 
smoke, etc., to the knowledge of fire, etc., can be accounted for by 
its being based on a former perception or by its being an error ; 
and that in some cases this step is justified by the result is 
accidental, just like the coincidence of effects observed in the em- 
ployment of gems, charms, drugs, etc. As it is impossible to know 
the concomitance which is invariable and unconditional, the infer- 
ence as a means of knowledge cannot be established. 

The Inference as a means of Right Knowledge cannot be 

denied. 

The Buddhists maintain that the concomitance (avinabhava ) , 
mi -n in.- which is invariable and unconditional, is 
known through the relation of identity 
(svabhdva) or causality ( karya-karana-bhava ) No effect can, they 

say, be produced without a cause, for, if it could, it would destroy 
itself by putting a stop to activity of all kinds. ** 

Through the relation of cause and effect, which is unalterable, 
... , . we can ascertain that the middle term is in 

relatiotT oHdentky? * 16 invariable concomitance with the major 
term. In like manner the invariable con- 
comitance is known through the relation of identity, e.g., the Hsu 
is a tree, wherever we observe the attribute of a H&u we ob- 
serve also the attribute of “ arboreity.” A H6u cannot lose its 
arboreity without losing its own self. Though there are differ- 
ences between a Hsu and a tree, they are essentially the same. 
We are therefore quite competent to say that a H6u is a tree and 
that the relation between the two is that of identity. We cannot 
however say, that a jar is a jar or that there is a relation of 
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identity between the jars. We cannot predicate one thing of 
another thing, if there is no difference whatever between the two. 
It is therefore proved that we can infer one thing from another 
thing through the relation of cause and effect or when the two 
things are in essence the same. 

The Buddhists further maintain that inference as a means of 
knowledge can on no account be denied. It would be a mere 
assertion, if a person were to say that inference is not a means of 
knowledge. To think of inference as a means of knowledge and 
yet to deny it involves him in an absurdity, as if, he were saying 
that his mother was barren. 


26 



SECTION II. 

Tarka-Sastra -the Science of Dialectics. 

CHAPTER I. 

Formation of the Tarka-S'astra. 

33. The Nyaya cannot be combined with the Vatsesika. 

In the previous section, while treating of the Prakaranas, 
we have found that it is impossible to combine the Nyaya with 
VaiSesika, the categories of the two systems being altogether differ- 
ent. The sixteen categories of the Nyaya cannot assimilate the 
seven categories of the Vaisesika nor can the latter assimilate the 
former. The Nyaya and VaiScsika categories cannot be assimilat- 
ed in any other way. Tfc was, therefore, found necessary to keep 
them separate, though a futile attempt was made by the authors 
of the Prakaranas to combine in some way the categories of the 
Nyaya and Vaisesika. 

34. Adoption of Pramdna alone. 

After their struggle with the Buddhists and Jains for over a 
thousand years the Brahmanas found it expedient, in treating of 
the Nyaya, to take up only one topic, viz. pramdna , to the exclu- 
sion of the remaining fifteen topics. The division of pramdna 
into two sub-divisions, viz. Perception and Inference, was rejected. 
Aksapada’s division of pram, ana into four sub-divisions, viz. percep- 
tion, inference, comparison, and verbal testimony, was retained. 
Great ingenuity was shown to establish the authorities of the four 
pramdijias. Whole arguments from the Buddhistic and Jaina works 
were collected to establish inference while the works of the Ml- 
mamsa philosophy were resorted to in establishing the authority 
of verbal testimony. 

35. Adoption of the Vaisesika Principles. 

The theory of pramdna became very subtle when it adopted 
the principles of generality (sdmdnya), particularity ( vi&esa ), in- 
herence ( samavaya ), negation (abhdva) , etc. Thus in perceiving the 
colour of a jar we must admit a relation called inherence; an in- 
variable concomitance may be of a general form or special forms ; 
and whatever thing is perceptible by a sense, the non-existence of 
that thing is also perceptible by the same sense. 
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Thus the Nyaya theory of perception, etc., considered from 
the standpoint of the Vai&esika philosophy, became very vsubtle 
and intricate. 

36. Subtlety of meanings aimed at. 

A hair-splitting subtlety in the discussion of meanings of 
terms is the distinguishing characteristic of the Tarka-6astra (the 
science of dialectics). Thus Aksapada defines a proposition in quite 
a simple style as f ‘ the laying down of what is to be established.” 
But in elucidating the meaning of a proposition Gange^a, Raghu- 
natha, Gadadhara and others produce definitions which are terribly 
long and intricate. The subtle explanation is, however, an excel- 
lent training for the intellect. 

37. Fine Definition of Terms. 

The technicalities of Tarka-Sastra have repelled students of 
Sanskrit from its study. The immemorial practice has been for Nai- 
yayikas to explain verbally to their pupils the meaning of each 
term as it turns up in the course of their teaching. 

The old works on Nyaya dealt with things, while the modern 
ones deal only with the verbal description or definition of things 
Modern Logicians do not trouble themselves about the nature of 
things. They are satisfied if they can evolve a correct definition, 
and in their verbal definitions they evince a subtlety and skill, 
which to a certain extent compensate for the paucity of their 
materials. 

38. The use of Technical Terms. 1 

In bringing out the subtlety of meanings and in giving fine 
definitions, the modem logicians have invented numerous techni- 
cal terms of which some are given here. 

a tivyapti — Being too wide. 

onugata-dharma — Co m m on property. 

anugama — Generalisatioi i . 

anuyogitd — The quality of being an anuyogi* When a tiling 
stands to another thing in a particular relation, that upon which 
it stands is called anuyogi , while it itself is called pratiyogi (counter- 
part) in regard to the relation. Thus a jar standing on the 
ground in the relation of union is called pratiyogi and the ground 
is the anuyogi of the relation. 

anyathei-siddhi — Concomitant circumstances which are not 
causes. 


1 Vide Rajendra Candra Sastrin’s Muktdvali Vol. II, and MahamahopSdhySya 
Mahe6 Chandra Nyayaratna’s Brief notes on the modern Nyaya system of Philoso- 
phy, and alsoM.M. Gangftnath Jha’s Indian Thought. 
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avacchinna — That which is qualified or determined by some 
attribute. 

avacchedaka — A quality or attribute which is determined by 
the special characters of a thing. Thus daridatva is the special 
character of danda as a hetu. 

avyapti — Being too narrow. 

kurvad-rupatva — Causing activity, i.e. the property which 
abides in a cause actually producing its effect. 

pratiyogi — The thing of which a negation is predicated, e.g. a 
jar is the pratiyogi of the negation of the jar. 

vydpti — Pervasion or invariable concomitance. 

And there are numerous others. 

Some of the characteristics of the Tarka-sastra have been 
already given above. 

Cintamaiji by Gangesa Upadhyaya is the earliest work on 
Tarka-sastra, though Janaklnatha Cudamani’s Nyaya-siddhanta- 
maiijari is another excellent work on the same subject. 



CHAPTER II. 


Tattva-cintamani the earliest Work on Tarka-sastra. 

39. Importance op Tattva-cintamani. 

The Tattva-ointamani (“ a thought-jewel of truth”), otherwise 
known as Pramana-cintamani (“ a thought-jewel of valid know- 
ledge ”), of which a short summary in English is given in the 
following pages, was written by a Brahmana logician of Mithila 
named Gangeda Upadhyaya. It introduces a new era in the 
development of Logic in India and is justly reckoned as the 
first work on the Modern School of Hindu Logic. In modern 
India Sanskrit scholarship is not considered of any worth unless it 
is accompanied by a knowledge of the Tattva-cintamani or at least 
a portion of it. The study of this work develops to an enormous 
extent the discursive faculty in the reader and enables him to 
argue with hair-splitting distinctions and subtleties. 

The book, since its first composition in the 12th century A.D., 
has been a subject of close study by the Pandits of Mithila, and 
about the middle of the 15th century its study was introduced 
into Bengal by Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, who had been educated 
in the academies of Mithila. Since 1503 A.D., when the univer- 
sity of Navadvlpa was established, the Tatt va-cintamani was much 
popularised in Bengal through the endeavours of the famous 
Raghunatha Siromani and others. Gradually the book was intro- 
duced* into Madras, Maharastra and Kasmlra, and in a couple of 
centuries it became known all over India. The influence of this 
epoch-making book can be traced in the works on almost all the 
branches of Sanskrit learning that have appeared during the last 
five hundred years. Unfortunately no attempt has yet been 
made to present the contents of the work in English, Bengali, 
Hindi or any other modern language, perhaps on account of the 
bewildering abstruseness of its style and thought. 

40. Gangesa — the Author op the Tattva-cintamani. 

(1200 A.D.). 

The Tattva-ointamani is the immortal work of Gangesa, also 
called Gahge£vara, surnamed Upadhyaya, who was a Maithila 
Brahmana. He was born in a village named Karion on the banks 
of the river Kamala, twelve miles south-east of Darbhanga. It is 
said that Gange&a while young was altogether illiterate. He pro- 
pitiated the goddess Kali, on the cremation ground adjacent to 
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his uncle’s house, and acquired from her, as a boon, deep erudi- 
tion in the science of Logic. 

GaiigeSa mentions the name of Sivaditya MiSra, 1 the well- 
known author of Saptapadarthl, and makes frequent quotations 
from Ratna-koSa/ which is a work on the Vai^esika philosophy. 
Nothing is definitely known about the Gauda Mimamsaka 8 or 
Srlkara 4 mentioned by him. GangeSa must have flourished after 
1093-1150 A.D., the period when Ananda Suri and Amaracandra 
Suri, 6 whose opinions he has quoted, flourished. As he criticises 
the Khandana-khanda-khadya, he must have been posterior also 
to 6rl Harsa who lived in Kanauj in the Court of King Jaya- 
candra in 1186 A.D.* The earliest date that has been assigned to 
GangeSa is before the first quarter of the 1 3th century A.D., when his 
son Vardhamana Upadhyaya lived, in other words Gange&a is 
assigned to the last quarter of the 12th century A.D. 7 


1 Vide Tattva-cintamani, pratyaksa-khanda, p. 830. 

2 Tho Ratnakoda, a work on Vaifiosika philosophy, lias boon quoted not only 
by GahgeSa in the Tattva-cintamani (fiabda-khamla, akhyata-vSda, p. 830, and 
anurnSna-khanda, p. 885}, but also by Vardhamana in tho Nyaya-kusumSiijali ami 
by RaghunStlia Sirornani in the Anumftna-didhiti. Glosses on Ratnnkoda are said 
to have been written both by liaririima and Gadadhara. This Ratnako6o is 
different from the Advaita-rafcna-ko&i — a work on the Vodfinta philosophy by 
Akhandnnanda — as well as from the Pramoya-ratna-ko6a, a work on Jaina philo- 
sophy by Candraprabha Suri (1102 A.D.). 

* Vide Tattva-cintamani, iSabda-khanda, £abda-pramanya-vada, p. 88. 

* Vide Tattva-cintamani. 6abda-khanda, jati-j4-ikti-vnda, p. 569. 

6 Vide S. C. Vidyahhusana’s ‘Indian Logie : Medieval School’, pp. 47 18. 
Ananda and Amaracandra, nicknamed respectively Vyaghra£i£uka and Sirhha£i£uka. 
have been referred to by Gaiige&i in the Tattva-cintamani under aithha-vyag hr olcta- 
lahsana of vifupti. ( Vide p. 396 above.) 

8 Khandana-khanda-khridya is quoted in the Tattva-cintamani, anumana-khan- 
da, p. 233, Bibliotheca Indica Serins For 6rl Harsa and Jayacandra, see the 
Indian Antiquary, 1911-12; PrSema-lekha-malS, nos. 22-23; and B.B.R.A.S. of 
1875, p. 279. Jayacandra was killed by Sahabuddin Ghori in 1194 A.D. 

I According to tho DhanukhS inscription Mahoda Thakkura, brother of Bha- 
glratha Thakkura, the well-known author of a sub-commentary on the Tattva- 
cintamani, lived in 1556 A I). Considering that in the succession of the genera- 
tions of pupils Bhaglratha Thakkura was seventh in descon t from Gangers 
Upadhyaya, and allowing an average life of thirty years for each generation, wo 
may assume that Gahge^a lived 180 years before Bhaglratha, that is, about tho 
year 1376 A.D. 

The succession of pupils from GahgeSa is as follows : — 

1. Gaiigefia; 2. Vardhamana; 3. Yajfiapati; 4. Hari Mi£ra ; 5 Paksadhara; 
6. (a) Vfisudeva, (6) Rucidatta, (c) Candrapati (?); 7. (c0 Mahe6a Thakkura, (b) 
Bhagiratha Thakkura ; 8. A pupil ; 9. Bhavanatha ; 10. Sankara Mi6ra. 

The inscription is found on a stone- slab attached to a well at the village 
Dhanukha near Janakapura in Darbhanga. It runs thus; — 

*n% 
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[Those who maintain that Gahgega lived in the fourth quarter of the 12th 
century A.D.l base their contention on the mention of Vardharnana, son of Gangega, 
in the Sarvadargana-samgraha in the 14th century A.D, 2 and upon an interpreta- 
tion of the expression tiakabda la sam 1509, occurring in a manuscript of Paksa- 
dhara Migra's commentary on Gahgoga’s Tatfcva-eintSmani, as equivalent to 1278 
A.D . 8 Now the verse on the authority of which Vardharnana is supposed to have 
been mentioned in the Sarvadargana-samgraha is obviously an interpolation, and 
the expression tiako bdd la sam 1509, written in very modern characters, refers in 
my opinion not to Laksmana sarnvat 150, corresponding to 1278 A.D. , but to Saka 
year 1509 corresponding to 1587 A.D.. tho word la sam boing either redundant or 
signifying simply a year. In fact, if Gangega had been older than tho author of 
the Sarvadargana-samgraha, his work would have been reviewed, or at any rate 
referred to, in it.] 


41. The Text of Tattva-ointamani. 

Book I. —Perception — Pratyaksa-khanda, 

The Tattva-cintamani is divided into four books dealing res- 
pectively with (1) Perception (pratyaksa), (2) Inference {arm- 
mana ), (3) Comparison ( upamana ), and (4) Verbal testimony 
(Sabda), which are the four means of deriving valid knowledge. 
The first book, which treats of perception, opens with stanzas 
saluting God Siva. 4 


The gaka 1478 referred to here corresponds to I55lj A.D. That Mahega Thak- 
kura was a brother of Bhagiratha Thakkura appears from the opening lines 
of tho Dravya-prakngikit by tho latter. 

* Vide M. At. Chakravarti’s History of Navya-nyaya, J.A.S.B. for 1915, p. 205 : 
RSjendra Nath Ghoso’s Vyapti-paricaka, Introduction, p. 33. 

2 Vide Sarvadargana-samgraha, Panituya dargana. 

3 (Pratyaksaloka), which is a commentary on Gangega* s Tattva- 
cintftmani by Paksadhara Migra, was, according to its colophon, copied in the 
oaka year 1509 (corresponding to 1587 A.D.) and not in tho Laksmana sarisvat 169 
(corresponding to 1278 A.D.), as tho date contained in tho colophon runs thus: — 

nun* K«|^T II W # O ft WHi f II 


iwtswuj jtfwirfar 

’ar «fat: fasftwf'Wfa. > 


ilfgqqS fa9*r ^irafa^imfa*! n * » 
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Invocation of Blessings — Mangala-vada. 

Salutation is offered to 6iva to invoke his blessings. The 
invocation is of three kinds, viz. bodily, vocal, and mental. The 
bodily invocation consists in saluting a deity, the vocal in recit- 
ing the eulogy of the deity, and the mental in meditating on him. 
“ All polite people,” says GangeSa, “ must observe the decorum of 
invoking blessings if they wish to bring their work to a successful 
completion.” Though we do not find any explicit text in the 
Veda enjoining invocation of blessings, yet from the laudable 
practice of good people we can easily infer the implicit existence 
of such a text. It should be stated that the invocation of bless- 
ings is not the immediate cause of the completion of a work but 
is the means of removing obstacles which beset the work. In the 
case of an atheist finishing his work successfully without any in- 
vocation of blessings, we are to suppose that there were no ob- 
stacles in his way, or that he performed the invocation in his 
previous life. The case of a theist invoking blessings and yet 
failing to finish his work, is explained on the supposition that he 
encountered enormous obstacles which his feeble invocation could 
not remove. The Kadambarl, which opens with a profuse invoca- 
tion of blessings, furnishes an illustration of a work remaining 
unfinished, owing to the excess of obstacles in its way. 

The Validity of Knowledge — Pramdnya-vada. 

In determining the true meaning of pramdna (the means 
of valid knowledge) one must understand 
ledgo* ma ° F Val d know the true meaning of the word pramd 

(valid knowledge). Pramd or valid know- 
ledge is the knowledge of a thing as it is, — it is the knowledge 
of the generic nature as abiding in its own subject, that is, 
abiding in every one of its individual embodiments. For in- 
stance, to know a piece of silver to be as such, is valid knowledge 
Inasmuch as “silverness,” which is a generic nature, really abides 
in the individual silver which is its subject. 

Two questions arise here : ( 1 ) whence is the validity of know- 
ledge derived, and (2) how are we con- 
deriv°e W dandkn k ow°n W ? ledge soious of the validity ? To the first quea- 
tion the Mimamsakas ( Prdabhdkaras ) reply 
by saying that knowledge derives its validity from its own general 
grounds (or causes). As to the second question they say that 
knowledge is self-evident, that is, the very grounds, out of which 
arises consciousness of knowledge, produce also the consciousness 
of its validity, and this consciousness of validity prompts us to 
activity. 

Gange&a opposes the first reply by saying that if the validity 
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of knowledge wore derived from the general grounds of knowledge 
itself, then invalid knowledge would have been identical with 
valid knowledge. The second reply is also opposed on the ground 
that if we were conscious of the validity of knowledge along with 
our consciousness of knowledge itself, there could not have arisen 
in ns doubt with regard to the validity of any kind of knowledge 
specially in the unhabitual condition. But there often arises in us 
knowledge of a dubious character, and the Mlmamsakas cannot 
satisfactorily explain the production of this dubious knowledge or 
doubt. If there is consciousness of knowledge, there is, according 
to them, along with it a consciousness of its validity which leaves 
no room for doubt, and if, on the other hand, there is no con- 
sciousness of knowledge, there cannot arise any consciousness of 
its dubiousness. Hence Gangesa concludes that the validity of 
knowledge is not derived from its general grounds (or causes). It 
is, according to him, derived through its special cause called instru- 
ment. The general grounds of knowledge are the union of the 
tactual surface with the mind and that of the latter with the soul, 
while the special causes are different. The special cause of percep- 
tion is the intercourse of a sense-organ with its object without any 
hindrance, that of inference is consideration (or the knowledge of 
premisses), that of comparison is the knowledge of similarity, and 
that of verbal testimony is the knowledge of consistency. Our 
knowledge of colour, for instance, is valid if there is the contact 
of our eye with the colour without any hindrance. Gangesa 
further observes that our consciousness of the validity of a particu- 
lar knowledge does not arise from our consciousness of the particu- 
lar knowledge itself, but from a different source, viz inference 
from the fruitful correspondence between our knowledge (idea) 
and the activity prompted by it. “This knowledge (idea),” says 
he, “ is valid because it is conducive to activity which is fruitful; 
whatever is not conducive to activity which is fruitful, is not 
valid knowledge.” Suppose, for instance, a person cognises from 
distance a white thing to be a piece of silver. His knowledge 
will be valid if it harmonises with his actual experience when he 
approaches the piece of silver. Our consciousness of the validity 
of a particular knowledge arises therefore from our consciousness of 
the fruitful correspondence or harmony between the particular 
knowledge (idea) and the activity which it leads to. 

Invalid Knowledge — A nyathdkhydti . 

Gangesa says that invalid knowledge or error, in Sanskrit 
apramd , anydiha-lchyati or bhrama , is the 

bhram^oT InvaUd ^know- knowledge (experience) of a thing as it is 
ledge. not, — it is the knowledge (experience) of a 

generic nature, which does not abide in its 
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own subject, but which abides in the subject of another generic 
nature. For instance, to know a pearl to be a piece of silver is 
invalid knowledge, inasmuch as the generic nature “silverness” 
does not abide here in the piece of silver which is its own subject, 
but abides in a pearl which is the subject of another generic 
nature, viz. “ pearlness.” 

The Mlmamsakas (Prabhakaras) do not admit invalid know- 
ledge or error. All knowledge, according 
How ,s P rav r tH ' to them, is valid and, as such, prompts us 

to activity. In the case of a person who 
takes a pearl to be a piece of silver by saying “ this is silver,” we 
should bear in mind that he acquires the knowledge of “this” 
(pearl) through perception and that of “ silver” through recollec- 
tion. But he, owing to some defect, is not conscious of the dis- 
tinction between “ this ” (pearl) and “ silver,” that is, between 
“ perception” and “recollection ” ; and this non-consciousness of 
distinction leads him to activity. 

GarigcSa opposes the Mlmamsakas by saying that the non- 
consoiousness of distinction cannot account for the activity to 
which the person is prompted. There are here, according to the 
Mlmamsakas, grounds for activity, counter-activity and non-activ- 
ity. The knowledge of “silver,” for which the person is solicit- 
ous, must cause in him an activity, while the knowledge of “ this ” 
(pearl), for which he is not solicitous, must cause in him a counter- 
activity, and the non-consciousness of distinction (which is absence 
of knowledge) causes in him neither activity nor counter-activity, 
but leaves him in non-activity. The non-consoiousness of distinc- 
tion is not therefore the cause which leads him to activity. 

According to Gange^a, when a person takes a pearl to be a 
piece of silver by saying “ this is silver,” ho acquires the know- 
ledge of both “ this ” (pearl) and “ silver ” by means of perception 
(the first through the ordinary intercourse between the sense-organ 
and its object, and the second through the transcendent intercourse 
whose character is knowledge). He, through some defect (of his 
eve, etc.), identifies “ this ” (pearl) with “ silver,” that is, becomes 
conscious of the generic nature “ silverness” as abiding in “this” 
(pearl), which is not its own subject. Here his knowledge is 
invalid, or, in other words, he commits an error. When a person, 
on the other hand, takes a piece of silver to be silver by saying 
“ this is silver,” he identifies “ this ” with “silver,” or, in other 
words, becomes conscious of the generic nature “silverness” as 
abiding in “ silver ” which is its own subject. His knowledge is 
vajid. 

Whether a particular knowledge is valid or invalid, it must be 
of a determinate character, if it is to lead us to activity. Deter- 
minate knowledge is the knowledge of a generic nature as abiding 
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in a subject. As already stated, whon the generic nature abides in 
its own subject, the knowledge is valid : but when it abides in the 
subject of another generic nature, the knowledge is invalid. A 
valid determinate knowledge (pramd) leads us to activity which is 
fruitful, while an invalid determinate knowledge ( aprama ) leads us 
to activity which does not end in fruition. In explaining the 
cause of activity, whether fruitful or fruitless, we must assume 
determinate knowledge, and in accounting for fruitless activity we 
must assume error. Moreover, it is a matter of experience that 
in our consciousness, valid or invalid, of the form “ this is silver,” 
there is only one kind of knowledge, viz. determinate knowledge, 
and it will be cumbrous to assume two kinds, viz. perception and 
recollection. 

Intercourse between Senses and their Objects — Sannikarsa. 

Ordinary Preception (laukika-pratyaksa ) . 

Perceptual knowledge, or, more simply, perception, has been 
defined (by Aksapada) as knowledge which 
Perceptua^^^kaovvledge, ar j ses from the intercourse of a sense with 

its object, and which is non-erratic, being 
either reflective (mediate) or non-reflective (immediate). This 
definition, according to GangeSa, is too wide in so far as it in- 
cludes recollection and inference of the soul, and is also too nar- 
row in so far as it excludes perception by God. To avoid such 
defects Gange^a proposes to define perception as a direct appre- 
hension. When, for instance, a visual perception takes place, there 
arises in us a corresponding knowledge of the form “ I apprehend 
direejb.” Perception is further defined by Gangesa as knowledge 
whose intrumental cause is not knowledge. The instrumental 
causes of inference, comparison and verbal testimony are respec- 
tively the knowledge of premisses, the knowledge of similarity and 
the knowledge of consistency ; but the instrumental cause of the 
perception is a sense-organ which is not knowledge. 

The word perception, which ordinarily signifies perceptual 
knowledge or rather the means by which we derive perceptual 
knowledge, does sometimes stand for the whole process in which 
a sense in intercourse with its object produces knowledge. The 
senses are six, viz. (1) the eye, (2) the ear, (3) the nose, (4) the 
tongue, (5) the tactual surface, and (6) the mind. Their objects 
are respectively the following: — (1) colour, (2) sound, (3) odour, 
(4) savour, (5) touch (of warmth, coldness, hardness, softness, etc.), 
and (6) feeling (of pleasure, pain, etc ). Correspondent with the 
senses there are six kinds of knowledge (perception), viz. the 
visual, auditory, olfactory, gustatory, tactual and mental (inter- 
nal). 
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The intercourse, or rather the ordinary intercourse, which 
is the connection of a sense with its object, is of six kinds as 
mentioned below : — 

(1) Union (samyoga), e.g. in the visual perception of a jar there 

is a union of our eye with the jar. 

(2) United-inherence ( samyukta-samavdya ), that is, inherence in 

that which is in union, e.g. in the visual perception of the 
colour of a jar there is a union of our eye with the jar in 
which colour inheres. 

(3) United- inherent - inherence ( samyukta - samaveta - samavaya ) , 

that is, inherence in that which inheres in what is in 
union, e.g. in the visual perception of the f 4 colourness ” 
(the generic nature of colour) of a jar there is a union of 
our eye with the jar in which inheres colour wherein 
again abides 44 colourness ” in the relation of inherence. 

(4) inherence (samavaya ) , e.g. in the auditory perception of sound 

there is the inherence of sound in the ether which per- 
vades the cavity of our ear. 

(5) Inherent-inherence (samaveta- samavaya) , that is, inherence in 

that which inheres, e.g. in the auditory perception of 
“soundness” (the generic nature of sound), there is the 
inherence of 44 soundness ” in sound which again inheres in 
the ether of our ear- cavity. 

(6) Particularity (id&csanata) , e.g. in the perception of non-exist- 

ence of a jar on a ground, there is a union of our eye 
with the ground which is possessed of non-existence of 
the jar. 

Transcondont Perception (alaukika-pratyaksa) . 

The supersensuous or transcendent perception does nojb take 
place through any of the six kinds of ordinary intercourse des- 
cribed above But it is produced through an intercourse which 
is transcendent. The transcendent intercourse is of three kinds, 
viz. (1) the intercourse whose character is general (samanya-lak- 
sana) ; (2) the intercourse whose character is knowledge (jnana 
laksana) ; and (3) the intercourse which is produced by meditation 
(yogaja). 

Intercourse (perception) whose character is general. — In the 
perception of all individuals possessing a generic nature, the 
knowledge of the generic nature constitutes the intercourse. This 
is a transcendent intercourse whose character is general. When, 
for instance, there is an intercourse of our eye with a case of 
smoke, there arises in us a perception of smoke of all times and all 
places. The process by which this perception takes place is as 
follows — 

The intercourse between our eye and the case of smoke 
is an ordinary one called union (samyoga) and that between our 
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eye and ‘ * smokeness ” (the generic nature of smoke) is also an ordin- 
ary one which is called united-inherence (sarhyukta-samavetya). 
But the intercourse between our eye and all cases of smoke is not 
an ordinary one. It is a transcendent intercourse, as there is no 
ordinary union of our eye with all cases of smoke of all times and 
all places. The intercourse consists here of the knowledge of 
“ smokeness ”, a generic nature which is possessed by all cases of 
smoke of all times and all places. This sort of intercourse which 
consists of the knowledge of a generic nature, is called a transcen- 
dent intercourse whose character is general The objection that 
if there were a transcendent intercourse (perception) whose char- 
acter is general, we could become omniscient, inasmuch as in 
perceiving an object of knowledge we could perceive all objects of 
knowledge, is untenable because, though we can perceive all objects 
of knowledge comprehended under a generic nature, we cannot 
perceive their mutual differences, and as such cannot be omni- 
scient. 

Intercourse (perception) whose character is knowledge. — If in the 
perception of a thing the knowledge of the thing itself constitutes 
the intercourse, it is called an intercourse whose character is know- 
ledge. On seeing a piece of sandal-wood we often say that it is 
fragrant. How does this visual perception of fragrance take 
place ? The answer is that when the eye comes in union with the 
piece of sandal-wood, there arises within us a kind of knowledge 
(recollection) of fragrance which serves as the intercourse for our 
perception of the same. This is an instance of what is called in 
Western Psychology an “ indirect perception 

Some say that the case cited above may be explained by the 
intercQurse whose character is general, and there is no necessity 
for our assuming another intercourse whose character is know- 
ledge. On seeing a piece of sandal- wood there arises in us the 
recollection of fragrance and “fragrancy” (the generic nature of 
fragrance) , which abide in sandal-wood in the relations of inherence 
(samavaya) and inherent-inherence (samaveta-samavaya) respec- 
tively. From the recollection of “ fragrancy ”, through the inter- 
course whose character is general, there arises in us the perception 
of all individual fragrances including the fragrance of this particular 
piece of sandal- wood. 

In reply GangeSa says that, though, through the intercourse 
whose character is general, we can somehow explain the perception 
of fragrance, we cannot through this intercourse explain the per- 
ception of " fragrancy ”. Had there been a “ fragranciness ” (which 
is the generic nature of fragrancy) , we could have, through the inter- 
course whose character is general, derived the perception of “ fra- 
grancy But there is no generic nature of “ fragrancy ”, which is 
itself the generic nature of fragrance. We cannot therefore perceive 
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“ fragrancy ” through the intercourse whose character is general. 
It is through the intercourse whoso character is knowledge that we 
can perceive “ fragrancy”, the recollection of which serves as the 
intercourse for such perception. 

Intercourse ('perception) produced by meditation . — It is ot two 
kinds, viz. (1) the intercourse (perception) of an ascetic who has 
attained union with the Supreme Being, and (2) that of an 
ascetic who is endeavouring to attain such union. The first 
ascetic enjoys a constant perception of all things, while the second 
ascetic can secure perception only when he is attended with 
mediation. 

Inhorence — Samavaya-vada . 

In the visual perception of the colour of a jar, the inter- 
course that exists between our eye and the colour has been desig- 
nated as united-inherence. It is not possible to understand the 
meaning of this term unless we understand the meaning of in- 
herence. Inherence ( samavdya ) is an intimate relation between 
two things which cannot exist separately. Of the two tilings 
one exists only as lodged in the other. Such things are the 
whole and its parts, the substance and its qualities or action, 
the community and individuals, and the eternal substances and 
their final particulars. The relation that exists between these 
things is called inherence, e.g. threads inhere in the cloth, colour 
inheres in the jar, and so on. The knowledge of a whole as 
composed of parts, or of a substance as possessing qualities, etc. 
is determinate knowledge. In such knowledge we have to con- 
sider three things, viz. the subject, the predicate , and the relation 
that exists between them. For instance, in our determinate 
knowledge of the form “the man has a stick,” the man fs the 
subject and the stick is the predicate, while the relation that 
exists between them is union. Similarly in our determinate know- 
ledge of the form (i the flower has colour,” the flower is the sub- 
ject and the colour is the predicate, but the relation that exists 
between them is not union but inherence. When two things can 
be separated from each other, the relation between them is union, 
but when they cannot be mutually separated their relation is 
inherence. In fact colour is not united with flower but inheres 
in it. 

The Invalidity of Non-percoption — Anupalaidhyapramanya-vada. 

Some say that non-existence is not perceptible by any of our 
senses and that the knowledge of non-existence of a thing arises 
through non-perception of the thing itself. For instance, the 
way in which the knowledge of non-existence of a pot arises is 
as follows : Had there been a pot here, it would have been per- 
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ceived : since it is not perceived, there is no pot here. The non- 
perception of a pot is therefore the means of knowing the non-ex- 
istence of the pot. GangeSa does not admit non-perception to be 
a means of knowledge. Non-existence, according to him, is per- 
ceived by our senses through the intercourse of particularity. For 
instance, in the perception of non-existence of a pot on the floor, 
there is the union of our eye with the floor in which abides non- 
existence of the pot as a particularity, that is, there is perception 
of the floor as possessed of the non-existence of the pot. The 
sense employed in the perception of a thing is the same as that 
which is employed in the perception of its non-existence. What- 
ever thing is perceptible by a sense, the non-existence of that 
thing is also perceptible by the same sense, e.g. a colour and its 
non-existence are both perceived bv the eve, a sound and its non- 
existence by the ear, an odour and its non-existence by the nose, 
a savour and its non-existence by the tongue, warmth and its non- 
existence by the tactual surface, and pleasure and its non-exist- 
ence by the mind. 

Non-existence (or negation) — Abhava-vada. 

Some say that there is no separate entity called non-existence 
(abhava), that perception of what is ordinarily called the “ non- 
existence of a thing ” depends upon the locus ( adhikarana ) of non- 
existence of the thing, and that the intercourse through which we 
perceive the thing, must be the same as that through which we 
perceive its non-existence, viz. union, etc. For instance, our per- 
ception of the non-existence of a pot (in the form “ there is no pot 
on the floor”) does not presuppose a separate entity called "non- 
existence ”, but rests entirely on “ the floor ” which is the locus of 
the non existence of the pot, and is carried on through the inter- 
course of union. 

Gange&a opposes the above view by saying that we must ad- 
mit a separate entity called non-existence, that our perception of 
what is ordinarily called the non-existence of a thing, docs not rest 
entirely on the locus of the non-existence of the thing, and that 
the intercourse through which we perceive the non-existence of the 
thing is not union etc., but particularity ( visesanata ). In the 
instance cited above our perception of the non-existence of the pot 
does not rest on “ the floor ”, that is, the non-existence of the pot is 
not identical with the floor. Had the one rested on the other, 
or had the two been identical, there would have been perception of 
the non-existence of the pot even when the pot was on the floor, 
and further there would have been a disturbance of the relation 
of container and contained that exists between the two. Since 
this contingency is disastrous, we must admit that there is some- 
thing on the ground which operates in our failure to perceive the 
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pot. This something is “ non-existence ” which is a separate 
entity lying over and above the floor. Our failure to perceive a 
thing does not therefore rest on the mere locus of the thing, but on 
the locus as possessed of this something or “ non-existence.” The 
relation that exists between the locus and non-existence is that of 
particularity (viSesanata ) . When we perceive the non-existence of a 
pot on the floor our eye comes in union with the floor on which 
abides the non-existence of the pot in the relation of particularity. 
The intercourse in this case is, therefore, of united particularity 
( samyuktavi&esanatd ). Similarly the relation of particularity is to 
be associated with inherence, united-inherence, etc. 

Every non-existence has a counterpart, e.g. with reference to 
the non-existence of a pot and that of a piece of cloth, the pot and 
the piece of cloth are respectively the counterparts. The percep- 
tion of a non-existence is subject to that of its counterpart. The 
process, by which we perceive non-existence through the relation 
of particularity, involves knowledge of its counterpart which is 
produced through memory or from any other source. In our per- 
ception of the non-existence of a pot on the floor, there arises in 
us first of all recollection of the pot, and as soon as our eye comes 
in union with the floor we perceive the non-existence of the pot 
on the same. 

Non-existence is of two kinds: (1) universal, and (2) reci- 
procal. The universal non-existence is sub-divided into (a) the 
antecedent, (b) the subsequent, and (r) the absolute. The antece- 
dent non-existence is that which has no beginning but has an end, 
e.g. a jar is in antecedent non-existence before it is made up. The 
subsequent non-existence has a beginning but no end, e.g. a jar is in 
subsequent non-existence after it is destroyed. The absolute non- 
existence is that whose counterpart is viewed in relation to all the 
three times — past, present, and future, e.g. there is no jar on 
the floor. The reciprocal non-existence is the non-existence of 
identity, e.g. a jar is not a pot. 


Causes of Perception — Pratyaksa-kdray.a-vdda. 


The causes of perception are the following : — 


(1) A union of the mind with the tactual surface and the soul. 

While a person is in deep sleep there 
is produced in him no knowledge, as 
there is then a union of his mind with 


Causes of knowledge in 
general. 


the soul alone but not with the tactual surface. The mind 
abides at that time near the heart in a nadl called 
pericardium which is without a tactual surface. In recol- 
lecting a thing our mind is in union with both the tactual 
surface and the soul. 

(2) A union of the mind with the senses and an intercourse of 
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the senses with their objects, e.g. in the perception of a 
colour there is a union of our mind with the eye which is 
in intercourse with the colour. 

(3) Proportionate extension of the objeots of sense, that is, the 

„ . , , objects must not be of infinite exten- 

Special causes of percep- gion ag ethej . Qr of no extension as 

atoms. The ether and atoms are not 
perceived but inferred, the former being the locus of 
sound, and the latter the final particulars of things. 

(4) An obviousness or manifest form of an object of sense, e.g. 

a colour, if it is to be perceptible, must possess obvious- 
ness. A meteor, which is obscured in the midday blaze, 
cannot be perceived. Similarly, a fire which exists in the 
latent condition in a heated frying-pan, is not percep- 
tible. 

(5) A special connection of light with the object of sense, e.g . a 

. . pot, if it is to be perceptible, must 

Special causes of visual } iave sufficient light on its front rather 
perception. , . 

than on its back. 

(6) Absence of obstacles, e.g. too much proxmitv or too much 

distance, is often obstructive to our perception. 


The Atomic Nature of the Mind — Manonutva-vada,. 

The senses through the instrumentality of which we perceive 
colour, sound, odour, savour and touch, are the eye, ear, nose, 
tongue and tactual surface respectively. The sense which operates 
as an instrument in our perception of pleasure, pain, desire, aver- 
sion, intellect and volition, is the mind, which is called the inter- 
nal sense in contrast to the other five senses which are external. 

The mind is atomic in extension, inasmuch as we cannot per- 
ceive various objects at one and the same time. Although there 
may exist intercourse of our external senses with their corres- 
ponding objects, no perception will be produced until the mind 
comes in union with them. Had the mind been of infinite exten- 
sion, or even of proportionate extension, it could have come into 
union with all the five external senses at once so as to give rise to 
the five kinds of perception simultaneously. But everybody is 
aware that it is impossible for more than one kind of perception to 
arise at one and the same time. This shows that the mind can 
come into union with only one external sense at a time, or in other 
words, the mind is atomic in extension. 

Those who deny the atomic nature of the mind on the ground 
that sometimes, e g . in eating a large cake soaked in milk and 
sugar, we find the operations of the mind united with several 
senses simultaneously, should be told that the operations, which 
.they suppose to be simultaneous, do really take place in succession, 
as the hundred leaves of a lotus are pierced one after another by a 
needle. 


27 
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The Doctrine of Self-consciousness — Anu-vyavasaya-vada. 

Some philosophers maintain that any particular kind of 
knowledge performs by itself all its practical functions and does not 
depend upon another knowledge for the same. For instance, all 
practical functions connected with a pot can, according to them, 
be performed when there is knowledge of the pot, but we cannot 
perform those functions when there is no such knowledge It is 
therefore knowledge which performs all its practical functions. 
We must not however suppose that all practical functions are 
performed by all kinds of knowledge promiscuously. In fact 
each kind of knowledge is, by its very nature, related to a par- 
ticular object which enables us to perform its corresponding func- 
tions. 

Some others, who hold the doctrine of triangular perception 
(tripufi-pratyaksa-vadinali), say that each kind of knowledge is 
self-manifest and that it manifests itself in the form “I know 
this,*’ which involves an assumption of a knower (the soul), a 
knowable (the object), and knowledge (the act), and as such 
performs all its practical functions. 

Gangesa, in opposing the above views, says that a particular 
kind of knowledge cannot by itself perform its practical functions, 
but is dependent upon another sort called self-consciousness (anu- 
vyavasaya) which enables it to perform the same. Our know- 
ledge, continues Gangesa, arises in the form ‘‘this” or “pot,” 
but not in the form “ I know this” or “ T know the pot” ; and 
until it assumes the latter form no practical functions can be 
performed. He therefore lays down that after the origination of 
kndwledge of the form “this” or “pot,” there arises another 
knowledge called self-consciousness of the form “I know this ” or 
ts I know the pot,” which performs all practical functions. This 
latter variety, called self-consciousness, arises through the inter- 
course of the previous knowledge with our mind. The intercourse 
is united-inherence (samyukta-samavaya) , inasmuch as there is a 
union of the mind with the soul in which resided the previous 
knowledge in the relation of inherence. In fact the latter know- 
ledge or self-consciousness is the mental (or internal) perception of 
the previous knowledge. 

Immediate Perception — N irvikalpaka-vada. 

Perception is of two kinds, viz . (1) the immediate, non-reflec- 
tive or abstract ( nirvikalpaka ) and (2) the mediate, reflective or 
concrete ( savikalpaka ). The immediate is perception of an in- 
determinate character. It is perception of a subject and its 
generic nature as separate from each other, e.g . the perception of a 
mere “ pot ” or mere “ potness ” without any mutual connection. 
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Even the mere “ pot ” or mere “ potness ” is of the form “ some- 
thing ” of which it is absurd to talk as a “pot” or “potness.” 
On the intercourse of a sense witli its object the first perception that 
takes place is immediate or non-re fiective. It is supersensuous, 
that is, not cognisable by any of our senses, not even by the 
mind. It has been defined as knowledge which is devoid of all 
connection with name, generic nature, etc., which indicates no 
relation and involves no specification. 

Mediate Perception — Savikalpaka-vada . 

The mediate or reflective perception is of a determinate 
character. It indicates a subject and its generic nature through 
their relation to each other, e.g. “ this is a pot ” where “ potness ” 
(the generic nature) abides in “ this” (the subject) in the relation 
of inherence. The perception of the form “ this is a pot” is 
therefore mediate or reflective. 

The doctrine of mediate or reflective perception may be set 
forth as follows : — 

Immediate perception — the perception of “ pot ” and “ potness ” 
as separate from each other. 

Mediate perception — the perception of “ potness ” as abiding in 
“ this ” in the form ‘ this is a pot.” 

Self -consciousness — the mental perception of the knowledge of 
“potness” as abiding in “ this,” in the form “I know 
this is a pot.” 

Book II.— Inference — Anumana-khanda. 

The ^Determination of Inferential KN0WLEDGE—i4n?mi<i- 

nirupana. 

Inferential knowledge (anumiii) is that knowledge which is 
derived through another kind of knowledge, viz. that the middle 
term, in invariable concomitance with the major term, abides in 
the minor term, e.g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

Here “hill” is the minor term which is also called the 
subject, locus or side; fire ” is the major term, also called the 
predicate or proband um ; and “smoke” is the middle term, also 
called the reason or mark. The knowledge of the form “the hill is 
full of smoke ” is inferential knowledge inasmuch as it is derived 
through another kind of knowledge, viz. that of the smoke which, 
as being in invariable concomitance with fire, abides in the hill. 
This other knowledge, viz. that smoke, in invariable concomitance 
with fire, abides in the hill, is an instance of what is called 
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consideration , knowledge of premises or inference ( paramarSa or anu~ 
mdna). It is the intercourse or operation through which we 
arrive at the inferential knowledge. The whole process of arriving 
at that knowledge is also sometimes called inference. 

Inference distinct from Perception. 

Some say that perception is the only means of knowledge and 
that there is no separate means of knowledge called inference. 
Their reasons are as follows : — 

(1) There cannot be any knowledge of the invariable concomi- 

tance between the middle term and the major term ; 

(2) The middle term may be erratic owing to its connection 

with a condition accepted or disputed ; and 

(3) We often associate the middle term with the major term 

through a mere probability which involves no certainty. 

Garige6a sets aside the above view by saying that there are 
other means of knowledge over and above perception, and that in- 
ference is at any rate one means of knowledge. The doctrine of 
invariable concomitance, etc., will be treated later. In support of 
inference as a means of knowledge it will suffice at present to ob- 
serve the following arguments : — 

1. One cannot establish the invalidity of an inference unless 
one infers the invalidity from the similarity of the inference with 
things previously known as invalid. Tnis process presupposes in- 
ference as a means of knowledge. 

2. The statement that “ inference is not a means of know- 
ledge ” is of no use to an expert who is aware of the invalidity of 
inference. It may be advanced usefully before a suspicious «or an 
erring person. Now, how are we to know that the person is in 
suspicion or error ? It is certainly not through perception but 
through inference. 

3. “ Inference is not a means of knowledge” : is this state- 
ment valid or invalid ? If it is valid, we must admit verbal testi- 
mony to be a means of knowledge. If on the other hand it is 
invalid, inference is to be admitted as a means of knowledge. 
Both the alternatives are incompatible with the opponent’s view. 

4. Moreover if inference is not valid, perception, too, can- 
not be valid. The validity being an object of inference, how can 
we, in the absence of inference, ascertain the validity of perception ? 
If again perception were by itself valid, then there could not arise 
any doubt about its validity. 

Perception is, therefore, not the only means of knowledge, but 
inference also is one of the means. 

Inferential knowledge having been based upon an invari- 
able concomitance of the middle term with the major term, it i* s 
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necessary to define the phrase “ invariable concomitance.” In 
Sanskrit it is called vydpti which is rendered by such expressions 
as pervasion, inseparable connection, perpetual attendance, con- 
stant co-presence, etc. 


Five Provisional Definitions of Invariable Concomitance — Vydpti - 

pancakam. 

1. Invariable concomitance is the non-presence of the middle 
term in the locus of the non-existence of the major term, e.g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 


Diagram I. 


Diagram II. 



Here smoke (the middle term) is absent from all regions out- 
side the region of fire (the major term) as shown in diagram I. 


Gange6a observes that the 
definition is defective inas- 
much as it doe3 not apply 
to an exclusively affirmative 
inference, such as “ all are 
nameable, because they are 
knowable 9 ’ , illustrated in 
diagram II, in which outside 
the region of the nameable 
there is nothing from which 
the knowable may be ab- 
sent. 

2. Invariable concomi- 
tance is the non-presence of 
the middle term in that 
locus of the non-existence of 
the major term which is 
not. the locus of the major 
term itself, e.g . 


Diagram III. 



This is occupied by the ape, because it is the tree. 
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Here “ the tree ” is the middle term, and “ occupied by the 
ape 99 is the major term. In diagram III the tree is totally absent 
from the region not occupied by the ape. The part of the tree 
not occupied by the ape is excluded from the locus of the non- 
existence of the major term by the clause “ which is not the 
locus of the major term itself.” This definition too is defective, 
because it, like the previous one, does not apply to an exclusively 
affirmative inference. 

3. Invariable concomitance is the non-co-presence of the 
middle term with that reciprocal non-existence whose counterpart 
abides in the locus of the major term, e.g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

In diagram I. we find that smoke is not co-present with any- 
thing which is non-existent in reciprocity to fire. Water, book, 
cloth, table, etc., are all non-existent in their reciprocal relation 
to fire, that is, they are not fire. 

Gange6a observes that this definition too is defective, as it does 
not cover the case of an exclusively affirmative inference. In 
diagram II. we find that there is no reciprocal non-existence whose 
counterpart is the region of the nameable. 

4. Invariable concomitance is the state in which the middle 
term forms the counterpart of that non-existence which abides in 
the locus of the non-exis tehee of the entire major term, e.g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

Here smoke forms the counterpart of the non-existenpe of 
smoke which abides in the region of the non-existence of entire 
fire. 

According to GangeSa this definition is defective, as it fails to 
ex P^ n tiie case of an exclusively affirmative inference. In dia- 
gram II. wo find that there is no non-existence of the known bio 
which abides in the region of the non-existence of the name- 
able. 

5. Invariable concomitance is the non-presence of the 
middle term in what is not the locus of the major term, e.g . 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

Here smoke is not present in anything which is not the abode 
of fire. This definition too, according to GangeSa, is defective, as 
it does not meet the case of an exclusively affirmative inference. 
~\^* a 8 ram II. we find that there is no non-presence of the know- 
able in what is not included in the region of the nameable. 
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Definition of Invariable Concomitance given by “Lion” and 
“ Tiger ” — Sirhha~vycighrokta-vydptilaksana . 

1. Invariable concomitance is the state in which the middle 
term has not a locus in which there is the non-co-presence of the 
major term, e.g . 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

Here fire is always co-present with smoke in the locus of the 
latter. It never occurs that in the locus of smoke there is no fire. 

2. Invariable concomitance is the state in which the middle 
term has not a locus which is different from the locus of the major 
term, e.g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

The locus of smoke is never different from that of fire, that 
is, the former never extends beyond the latter. 

Gangesa observes that both these definitions are defective, 
inasmuch as their import is to show that the middle term has not a 
locus which is also not the locus of the major term. On the con- 
trary we find that the middle term has often a locus which is not 
the locus of the major term. For instance, smoke on a hill has a 
locus which is not the locus of fire in a kitchen. 

Non-existence whose Counterpart is Qualified by a Nature abid- 
ing in a Different Locus — Vyadhikarana-dharmavacchinnabhavah . 

Most of the definitions of invariable concomitance given above 
were defective inasmuch as they did not cover the case of an 
exclusively affirmative inference. They involved such phrases as 
4 ‘ non-existence of the major term” and “difference of locus of 
the major term” which could not apply to an exclusively affirma- 
tive inference in which the major term was all-pervading. To 
make the “ non existence of the major term” and “ difference of 
locus of the major term” possible, even in an exclusively affirma- 
tive inference, some logicians assume a non-existence whose counter- 
part is qualified by a nature abiding in a locus different from 
the counterpart. The expression “ there is no fire possessing the 
nature of a pot ” signifies that “ there is non-existence of a fire as 
qualified by -the nature of a pot ” which, according to them, is 
quite correct inasmuch as the nature of a pot abides in the rela- 
tion of inherence in a pot and not in fire. Similarly “ there is no 
nameableness possessing the nature of a pot ” signifies that “ there 
is non existence of nameableness as qualified by the nature of a 
pot.” Though nameableness (major term) is all-pervading we 
have, they say, been able to talk of its non-existence by assuming 
the nature of a pot to abide in it (instead of it in the pot). 
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Gangefia opposes the above view in four ways: — (1) On the 
assumption of a non-existence of this form, invariable concomi- 
tance has to be defined as the state in which the middle term has 
not the co-presence with a non-existence whose counterpart is 
qualified by a nature which is the nature of the major term. This 
definition, in which the counterpart and the major term are identi- 
cal, does not involve a non-existence of the form proposed. The 
definitions already condemned cannot also be defended by the 
assumption of this non-existence. (2) This sort of non-existence 
is not well known and cannot be established by any evidence. (3) 
The counterpart of the non-existence is said to be qualified by 
a quality which does not abide in it. This is impossible because 
our knowledge of non-existence depends on that of its counterpart 
as possessed of the nature. (4) And to assert a non-existence of 
this form is as absurd as to say that there is no hare-horn ( &asa - 
&rhga) in a cow. 

Other Objectionable Definitions of Invariable Concomitance — Pur - 

vapaksah. 

GangeSa examines and condemns twelve other definitions of 
invariable concomitance called objectionable definitions given by 
previous logicians. 

The Conclusive Definition of Invariable Concomitance — Siddhanta- 

laksanam . 

Invariable concomitance is the co-presence of the middle 
term with the major term which is not qualified by the nature of 
the counterpart of that absolute non-existence, which abides in the 
same locus with the middle term, but abides in a different locus 
in respect of that counterpart, e.g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 


Diagram IV. Diagram V. 
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Here there is co-presence of smoke (the middle term) with 
fire (the major term) which is not qualified by the nature of a pot, 
and the absolute non-existence, whose counterpart is the pot, 
abides in the same locus with smoke, but abides in a different 
locus in respect of the pot. 

This definition covers the case of an exclusively affirmative 
inference inasmuch as it does not involve a non-existence of the 
major term, and the major term is not the counterpart of that 
non-existence which abides in the same locus with the middle 
term. Looking at diagram V, we find that there is co-presence of 
the knowable with the nameable which is not qualified by the 
nature of a pot (though the pot is qualified by the nature of the 
nameable), and the absolute non-existence, whose counterpart is 
the pot, abides in the same locus with the knowable, but in a 
different locus in respect of the pot. 

Non-existence of the General Form — Samanyabhdvah. 

Some say that even the conclusive definition given above is 
defective inasmuch as in seeking to establish the invariable con- 
comitance of smoke with fire we notice that fires are manifold owing 
to the difference of their loci, e.g. the fire of a kitchen, of a 
sacrificial ground, and so on. There is non-existence of these fires, 
except one, in the locus of a particular case of smoke. This, by 
making fire the counterpart of that non-existence which abides in 
the same locus with smoke, altogether upsets the conclusive 
definition. 

Gange§a in reply says that though in the locus of smoke there 
is the non-existence of various fires, the natures which qualify the 
counterparts of those non-existences are not one and the same, viz, 
the nature of fire in general. They are different, that is, particu- 
lar fires have particular natures, as for instance, the nature of 
the fire of a kitchen is different from that of the fire of a sacri- 
ficial ground, and so on. It is therefore necessary to admit a non- 
existence of fire of the general form — such as ‘ there is no fire 5 
distinguished from non-existences of particular forms as f there are 
not such and such fires.’ A non-existence of the general form is 
the non-existence whose counterpart is not of a particular nature. 
Had the non-existence of the general form been a name merely for 
the sum total of particular non-existences then there would not 
have arisen in us a doubt of the form — ‘ is not there a colour in 
air ? ’ It is perfectly known to us that in air there are no particu- 
lar colours as red, yellow, etc. ; yet we entertain a doubt in our 
niind as to whether there is not in air a non-existence of colour 
of the general form. 
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Invariable Concomitance of Special Forms — ViSesa-vyaptih. 

It is to be admitted that there is non-existence of the fire of a 
hill in the locus of smoke of a sacrificial ground, and there is non- 
existence of the fire of a sacrifical ground, in the locus of smoke of 
a hill. There is no invariable concomitance of smoke with fire if 
the two occupy different loci, that is, if the locus of smoke is 
different from that of the lire. But nobody can deny the invari- 
able concomitance of smoke with fire if the two occupy the same 
locus, e.g. there is an invariable concomitance of smoke of a hill 
with the fire of the same. Though there is no invariable con- 
comitance of all cases of smoke with all cases of fire, there is the 
concomitance of particular cases of smoke with their corresponding 
fires. The comprehensive connection of smoke with fire is not, by 
this particular concomitance, disturbed, for there is no smoke 
without fire. 

This sort of invariable concomitance, called the invariable 
concomitance of special forms, may be defined as follows: — 

1. Invariable concomitance is the co-presence of the middle 
term with the major term which is different from the counterpart 
of that absolute non-existence which does not abide in the locus of 
that counterpart, but abides with the middle term in the latter’s 
own locus. 

2. Invariable concomitance is the co-presence of the middle 
term with the major term, the locus of which is different from that 
of the counterpart of the reciprocal non-existence which abides in 
the locus of the middle term. 

3. Invariable concomitance is the connection of the middle 
term with the major term which is different from the counterpart 
of that reciprocal non-existence which abides in the same, locus 
with the middle term. 

4. Invariable concomitance may also be defined as the co- 
presence of the middle term with the major term when there is no 
condition attached to the middle term. 

5. Invariable concomitance is the co-presence of the middle 
term with the major term which co-abides with that absolute ex- 
istence whose counterpart is that which is qualified by the nature 
of the counterpart of the absolute non-existence abiding in the 
same locus with the middle term. 

6. Invariable concomitance is the possession of that naturo 
which establishes the connection (that , is, brings about the co- 
presence) of the middle term with the major term. 

The Means of Apprehending Invariable Concomitance — Vyapti- 

grahopdyah . 

Some logicians maintain that repeated observations of one 
thing as accompanying another thing are the means of appre- 
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bending invariable concomitance of the one with the other, e.g. 
we apprehend the invariable concomitance of smoke with fire 
after we have observed repeatedly that the one accompanies the 
other. 

Gange§a opposes the above view on the following grounds : — 

(1) Of the repeated observations each one separately cannot 
be the cause of apprehension of invariable concomitance owing to 
lack of unity among the observations. As the successive observa- 
tions perish quickly there is nothing which unites them together 
to cause in us an apprehension of invariable concomitance. The 
impression left in our mind by the past observations are no doubt 
competent to produce recollection and recognition of equal things, 
but they cannot produce apprehension of invariable concomitance 
which involves unequal things such as occurrence of smoke in a 
kitchen, a sacrificial ground, a hill, etc. 

(2) What again is the meaning of repeated observations ? 
Does it mean observation in numerous places, or observation of 
numerous instances, or observation of the same instance numerous 
times ? None of these alternatives arc of any help to us in appre- 
hending invariable concomitance. Can we establish invariable 
concomitance of colour with savour, even if we have observed them 
together in numerous places ? Can numerous instances of colour 
observed along with savour in the same place (as a pot) entitle 
us to establish invariable concomitance between them ? As re- 
gards the observation of an instance numerous times, it may be 
asked how many times % There is certainly no fixity as to the 
number of times There cannot in fact be an invariable concomi- 
tance of a pen with the floor even if they have been observed 
together a hundred times. 

2. Some other logicians say that a reasoning ( tarlca ) coupled 
with the observation of co-accompaniment (sahaedra) is the means 
of our apprehending invariable concomitance. For instance, 
smoke is in invariable concomitance with fire inasmuch as we ob- 
serve the former co-accompanied by the latter ; and by apply- 
ing our reasoning we further find that had there been no insepar- 
able connection between smoke and fire, we could have seen the 
former without the latter, but as such a contingency is an absurd- 
ity, there is certainly an invariable concomitance * of smoke with 
fire. 

According to Gange§a the above view is untenable inasmuch 
as a reasoning, being itself based on an apprehension of invariable 
concomitance, cannot be the cause of the same. Unless a person 
apprehends the invariable concomitance of one thing with another 
thing, his reasoning, which is to reveal the absurdity of all con- 
trary apprehensions, cannot come into operation. We could argue 
infinitum without being able to ascertain whether reasoning 
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preceded the apprehension of invariable concomitance, or the 
latter preceded the former. 

Conclusion as to the Means of Apprehending Invariable Concomi- 
tance — V ydptigrahopaya-siddh&nta . 

The observation of co-accompaniment attended with the 
absence of knowledge of exceptions is the means of apprehending 
invariable concomitance, e.g. there is invariable concomitance of 
smoke with fire as the former constantly accompanies the latter 
without any exceptions. 

The knowledge of exceptions may assume the form of a cer- 
tainty or doubt. In the former alternative we cannot at all appre- 
hend invariable concomitance, and in the latter there is great diffi- 
culty in apprehending it. Doubt arises from two sources, viz . some- 
times from the suspicion of a condition ( upadhi ) and sometimes 
from the recognition of common properties and non-recognition of 
special properties. As an instance of the latter source we may 
point out a tall object which in the twilight produces in us a 
doubt as to whether it is a man or a post, because we recognize in 
it tallness which is the common property of a man and a post 
without the recognition of locomotion, etc., which are the special 
properties of a man. As an instance of the former source, we 
may cite the case of a fire which, if wet fuel is attached to it 
as a condition, may be inseparably connected with smoke. In 
asserting the invariable concomitance of smoke with fire 1 we arc' 
therefore in doubt as to whether wet fuel is not a condition. 

In certain instances the doubt does not arise at all on account 
of absence of such defects as myopia, long distance, etc. In 
certain other instances the doubt is removed by the employment 
of reasoning. For instance, our doubt as to whether there is in- 
variable concomitance of fire with smoke, is removed by reasoning 
as follows : Had fire constantly accompanied smoke there would 
have been smoke in a red-hot iron-ball ; but in it there is fire 
and no smoke ; so there is no invariable concomitance of fire with 
smoke (but there is that of smoke with fire). 

The reasoning which is to remove doubt, is to be carried on 
only as long as the doubt is not removed. The charge of regressus 
ad infinitum brought against the reasoning employed to establish 
invariable concomitance, does not apply to the present case, in 
which reasoning ceases with the disappearance of doubt and does 
not continue up to the commencement of the processes establish- 
ing invariable concomitance. 


1 There is invariable concomitance of smoke with fire but not of fire with 
smoke ; that is, wherever there is smoke there is fire, but not vice versa . 
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Reasoning (or Confutation) — Tarlca . 

The processes of reasoning (or confutation) may be illustrated 
as follows : — 

Interrogation . — Can smoke abide without fire ? 

Reasoning, — If smoke could abide without fire, it would not 
have been a product of fire 

Re-interrogation. — Is smoke a product of fire ? 

Reasoning. — If smoke were produced neither from fire nor from 
non-fire, then it would have been a non-product. But it 
is not so. 

Doubt . — Smoke then may have been produced either from fire 
or without a cause. 

Incompatibility . — Why a person, who thus indulges in doubt, is 
nevertheless led on to activity ? If he doubts whether 
an effect may or may not be produced without a cause, 
why does he seek for a fire to obtain smoke, and for 
food to get satisfaction ? His own activity indicates that 
he is well aware of the connection between a cause and 
its effect. Why does he then entertain doubt ? It is 
incompatible with his own activity. There is no doubt 
that smoke as an effect cannot be produced without a 
cause. Smoke is in fact a product of fire without which 
it cannot abide. 

Comprehensiveness of Invariable Concomitance — V yaptyanugamdh . 

Comprehensiveness (anugama) is the nature which exhibits 
in one form all the various kinds of invariable concomitance pre- 
viously defined. The invariable concomitance involving recipro- 
cal non-existence is a comprehensive one, and is on account of 
shortness to be accepted as the cause of inference. Of the five 
provisional definitions of invariable concomitance the third and 
the fifth, and of those of the invariable concomitance of a special 
form, the second and the third involve reciprocal non-existence. 
The conclusive definition of invariable concomitance may also be 
so modified as to involve reciprocal non-existence. Of these the 
third definition of the invariable concomitance of a special form 
is very short by far. 

Intercourse whose Character is General — Samanya-laksan,a, 

We observed that there is invariable concomitance of smoke 
of a kitchen with fire of the same, and similarly there is invari- 
able concomitance of smoke of a sacrifical ground with fire of the 
same. Though we thus observe that there is invariable concomi- 
tance of particular cases of smoke with particular cases of fire, we 
cannot infer fire on a hill by seeing smoke there, until we can 
establish the invariable concomitance of all cases of smoke with 
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all cases of fire. We can establish the invariable concomitance of 
all cases of smoke with all cases of fire, if we assume the knowledge 
of 44 smokeness ” (the generic nature of smoke) as the intercourse 
for our perception of all cases of smoke, and the knowledge of " fire- 
ness ” (the generic nature of fire) as the intercourse for our percep- 
tion of all cases of fire. This sort of intercourse which consists of 
the knowledge of a generic nature is called an intercourse whose 
character is general. It is described by some logicians as an 
ordinary intercourse of particularity, while others describe it as a 
transcendent intercourse. The logicians, who hold the first view, 
say that in perceiving a particular smoke by means of our eye 
there is the intercourse of union, while in perceiving “ smokeness ” 
there is the intercourse of united-inherence, and in perceiving all 
cases of smoke (at all times and in all places) through the know- 
ledge of “ smokeness *’ there is the intercourse of particularity. 
All these cases of intercourse are ordinary ones. 

The logicians, who hold the second view, say that in the per- 
ception as a particular smoke and “ smokeness ” there arc no doubt 
ordinary intercourses of union and united-inherence respectively, 
but in the perception of all cases of smoke through the know* 
ledge of 4 4 smokeness 99 the intercourse is a transcendent one. Tt 
cannot be an ordinary intercourse because of all cases of smoke 
the present ones can be perceived by our eyes independent of the 
knowledge of 4 4 smokeness/’ while the past and future cases of 
smoke with which our eyes are not connected, cannot be perceived 
at all through any of the six ordinary intercourses. Therefore the 
intercourse, viz . the knowledge of 44 smokeness ”, through which 
we perceive all cases of smoke, is a transcendent one whose charac- 
ter is general. Hence the apprehension of invariable concomit- 
ance of a particular case of smoke with a particular case Of fire 
refers through the intercourse whose character is general to all 
cases of smoke and all cases of fire. 

Conclusion about the Intercourse whose Character is General. — 
SamanyaAaksana-siddhantdh . 

If the intercourse, whose character is general, were not accept- 
ed, there could not arise any doubt as to whether there were 
instances in which smoke (the middle term) did not accompany 
fire (the major term). As to the cases of smoke which were 
present, we could perceive their co-accompaniment with cases of 
fire, and they could leave no room for doubt regarding any case 
of exception. As for the past and future cases of smoke, or the 
cases of smoke of distant places, we could not know them as they 
were beyond the range of our eyes. In the absence of knowledge 
of those cases of smoke it would be impossible for us to entertain 
any doubt as to whether they constantly accompanied fire. Doubt 
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being impossible, there could not be any reasoning employed to 
remove it. Hence we could not approhend an invariable con- 
comitance. But if the intercourse whose character is general, is 
admitted, we can explain the perception of all cases of smoke 
through the intercourse of “ smokeness.” It is possible for doubt 
to arise in respect of some of these cases of smoke through non- 
recognition of their special properties. VVe must therefore admit 
intercourse whose character is general. 

The Conditional Middle Term — Upadhi-vadah . 

The middle term, if it is to be in invariable concomitance 
with the major, should be devoid of condition, that is, should 
be unconditional. A condition ( upadhi ) is that which constantly 
accompanies the major term, but does not always accompany the 
middle term, e.g. 

The hill is full of smoke, 

because it is full of lire (nourished by wet fuel). 

Diagram VI. 



Here smoke is the major term, fire is the middle term and 
wet fuel is a condition. The wet fuel constantly accompanies 
smoke, but does not always accompany fire. For instance, the 
fire in an ignited iron-ball is not accompanied by wet fuel at all. 

u Accompanying the major term ” signifies the state of not 
being the counterpart of that absolute non-existence which abides 
in the locus of the major term, that is, the state of not being 
absent from the locus of the major term. “Not accompanying 
the middle term ” is the state of being the counterpart of that 
absolute non-existence which abides in the locus of the middle 
term, that is, the state of being absent from the locus of the 
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middle term. In diagram VI./ C wet fuel ” is not absent from the 
region of smoke, but it is present in some regions of fire and ab- 
sent from the remaining regions of the same. 

“ Mitra has many sons of whom one is black, and the rest fair- 
complexioned. The son conceived at a time when Mitra ate vege- 
tables, is black, but other sons that were conceived while she did 
not eat vegetables but drank milk, are fair-complexioned.” In 
diagram VII. we find that “ eating vegetable ” is a condition which 
accompanies Mitra’s black son, but does not accompany her fair- 
complex ioned sons. 

Diagram VII. 



Some say that " eating vegetables’’ is not a condition inas- 
much as it does not always accompany blackness ; for instance, 
the blackness of a pot is not the result of eating vegetables. 
Gange6a meets the objection by saying that the blackness marking 
Mitra’s son is not of the same nature as the blackness which 
abides in a pot. A “ condition ” is, according to him, to be clearly 
defined as follows : — 

A condition is that which constantly accompanies the major 
term, but does not always accompany the middle term, in respect 
of an entity of a fixed nature. 

Condition is of two kinds, viz . (I) sure, and (2) suspected. 
A condition is said to be “ sure ' ’ when we know with certainty that 
it constantly accompanies the major term, but does not always 
accompany the middle term ; and it is said to be ‘ ‘ suspected ” when 
there is doubt as to its accompanying the major term or as to its 
not accompanying the middle term. An instance of a suspected 
condition is given below : — 

The earth has a maker, 

because it is a product (caused by a body). 

Here “caused by a body” is a condition which constantly 
accompanies a maker (if the maker is a person, but not if the maker 
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is sl collection of^toms), but does not always accompany a prpduct 
(for instance, a product like a pot is caused by a body, but a 
product like a lightning is not so caused). The condition, viz. 
•‘causing by a body ”, is therefore a suspected one. 

A condition is not in itself a defect, but its attachment to 
the middle term indicates that that term is erratic and the con- 
clusion drawn therefrom wrong. 

The State of Being the Locus or Minor Term — Paksatd . 

The state of being the locus or the minor term (paksatd) 
lias been defined by some logicians as the state in which it is 
doubtful whether the major term abides in it or not. Seeing 
that the connection of the major term with the locus or minor 
term, may not necessarily involve a doubt, Gange6a prefers to 
define the minor term as that whose connection with the major 
term is not known with certainty in consequence of the absence 
of a desire to know the connection. E.g. in the proposition “ the 
hill is full of fire”, the hill is the minor term whose connection 
with fire was hitherto neither investigated nor known. The 
minor term ivS so named not merely if there is an absence of know- 
ledge of its connection with the major term, but also if the 
absence of knowledge is due to the absence of a desire to arrive at 
the knowledge. We cannot treat the minor term as such merely 
by establishing with it a connection of the major term if that 
connection has already been known, but we shall be justified in 
treating it as the minor term if there is in us a desire again to 
establish the connection. 

Ahomologue, a similar locus, a homogeneous affirmative or 
positive example ( sapaksa ), is that in which the major term is 
known with certainty to abide, e.g . the hill is full of fire, because it 
is full of smoke, as a kitchen. 

A heterologue, a dissimilar locus, a heterogeneous or negative 
example ( vipaksa ), is that in which the major term is known 
not to abide, e.g . the hill is full of fire, because it is full of smoke ; 
where there is no fire, there is no smoke, as a lake . 

Consideration or Knowledge of Premises — Pardmarsah. 

Consideration (pardmarsah) is the knowledge that the middle 
term, in invariable concomitance with the major term, abides in 
the minor, e.g. 

The hill is full of fire, 

* because it is full of smoke. 

Here consideration consists of the knowledge that in the hill 
abides smoke which is in invariable concomitance with fire. This 
knowledge (consideration) is the cause of inference. 

28 
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The ancients held that smoke actually pfrceived together 
with the knowledge that it is in invariable concomitance with fire 
was the cause of inference. But Gange^a opposes this view by 
saying that if smoke actually perceived were the cause, then in- 
ference could not take place from smoke that had been destroyed 
or that had not yet arisen. On hearing that there will be smoke 
here, a person can at once infer that there will be lire here, 
although he does not actually perceive the smoke which is not pre- 
sent. It is therefore not smoke itself but the knowledge of it that 
is the cause of the inference. In other words, the middle term 
actually perceived together with the knowledge that it is in in- 
variable concomitance with fire, is not the cause of inference, but 
consideration or knowledge that in the minor term abides the middle 
term which is, in invariable concomitance with the major term, 
such a cause. 

An Exclusively Affirmative Inference — Kevaldnvayyanumdvam . 

Inference is of three kinds, viz. (1) an exclusively affirmative 
inference ( kevalanvayyanumdnam ), (2) an exclusively negative 
inference ( kevalavyatirekyanumdnam ), and (3) an affirmative nega- 
tive inference (anvaya-vyatirekyariumdnam). 

The exclusively affirmative is an inference in which there is 
no negative example. It may also be defined as an inference in 
which the major term is not the counterpart of that absolute non- 
existence which has an abode ; or, as an inference in which there 
is no non-presence of the major term, e.g. 

This is nameable, 

because it is knowable — (vide diagram II). 

An Exclusively Negative Inference — Kevalavyatirekyanumdnam. 

An exclusively negative inference is the inference in which 
the major term has no affirmative example. It may also be 
defined as the inference in which the major term does not abide 
in anything else but in the minor term, e.g . 


Diagram VIII, 




The earth is different from 
other things, 

because it possesses smell. 


EARTH 
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An Affirmative -Negative Inference. 

The affirmative-negative is an inference in which the major 
term has both affirmative and negative examples, e.gr. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke, 
as a kitchen and not as a lake. 

Presumption — A rthapatti. 

The Mlmamsakas say that presumption (arthdpatti) is a 
separate means of knowledge. On hearing that “ Devadatta, who 
is fat, does not eat in the day ”, we at once conclude that he eats 
in-the night. Since a person cannot become fat unless he eats 
either in the day or in the night, and, since he does not eat in the 
day, it follows by presumption that he eats in the night. 

GangeSa does not admit presumption to be a separate means 
of knowledge, but includes it in the negative inference 1 which 
establishes the absence of the middle term through the absence of 
the major term. Here the absence of eating in the night would 
have been followed by the absence of that fatness which is attend- 
ed with non-eating in the day. 

Inference for One’s Self — Svdrthdnumdna. 

Inference is of two kinds: (l) inference for one’s self (svdr- 
thdnumdna) and (2) inference for the sake of others ( pardrthd - 
numdna). A person having himself repeatedly observed in the 
kitchen and other places the invariable concomitance of smoke 
with fire, goes near a hill and sees smoke on it. He recollects 
that,, wherever there is smoke, there is fire, and thereupon know- 
ledge arises in him that “ this hill has smoke which is in invariable 
concomitance with fire.” This knowledge is called “ consideration 
of the sign ” (lingapardmarsa) or simply “consideration” ( para - 
maria), from which follows the knowledge that “ this hill has fire ”, 
which is called inferential conclusion ( anumiti ). This is the pro- 
cess of inference for one’s self. 

Inference for the sake of Others — Pardrihdnumdna . 

When a person, having inferred fire from smoke, demonstrates 
it to others by the employment of a syllogism, it is called “ an 
inference for the sake of others.” The process of this inference is 
as follows 


1 A person to be fat must take his food either in the day or in the night— (A 
proposition). 

Devadatta, who is fat, does not take his food in the day — (E proposition). 
^Therefore Devadatta must take his food in the night. (This is a disjunctive 
categorical syllogism.) 
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(1) The hill is full of fire, 

. (2) Because it is full of smoke. - 

(3) All that is full of smoke is full of fire, as a kitchen, 

(4) This hill is full of smoke, 

(5) Therefore this hill is full of fire. 

The demonstration given above produces in other people 
“ consideration of the sign ”, which necessarily makes them admit 
that the hill lias fire. 


Syllogism — Nydynh. 

Syllogism (nydya) is the name for a collection of five sentences 
which give rise to knowledge that produces consideration. It is 
set forth as follow s : — 

(1) This hill is full of fire — Proposition. 

(2) Because it is full of smoke — Reason. 

(3) All that is full of smoke is full of fire, as a kitchen — Example. 

(4) This hill is full of smoke — A pplicafion. 

(5) Therefore this hill is full of fire — Conclusion. 

After these five sentences have been employed there arises in 
the mind of the listener consideration of the form, ‘ this hill is full 
of smoke, which is in invariable concomitance with fire ”, from 
which follows the conclusion, “ this hill is full of fire.” Syllogism 
is therefore the name for the entire collection of these five sentences, 
each of which is called a part or member. 


Parts of a Syllogism- Avayavah. 

A part or member (avayavah) is a sentence that gives rpse to 
knowledge which contributes to the production of an entire 
knowledge which produces consideration. On the employment of 
the five sentences there arises, at first, knowledge from eacli oi 
them separately. Then arises collective knowledge from the five 
sentences combined together. This collective knowledge which 
produces consideration is based on each of the five sentence^ 
called a part or member. The parts are five, viz. (1) the proposi- 
tion, (2) the reason, (3) the example, (4) the application, and (5) 
the conclusion. 


The Proposition — Pratijna. 

TJie proposition (pratijna) is a sentence which causes know- 
ledge, whose object is the same as that of the conclusion and 
which contributes to the production of the entire knowledge which 
produces consideration, e.g. 

This hill is full of fire. 
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It may also be defined as a sentence which gives rise to an 
inquiry necessitating the mention of the reason, e.g. this hill is 
full of fire. (Why so ? because it is smoky.) 

The Beason or Middle Term — Hetuli. 

The reason or middle term (hetuh) is a word, with the instru- 
mental or ablative suffix attached to it, which produces know- 
ledge whose object is not the probandum (major term) but which 
contributes to the production of the entire knowledge that gives 
rise to consideration, e.g. because it is full of* smoke (i.e. by or 
from smokiness). 

The reason is of two kinds: (1) the affirmative (anvayi) and 
(2) the negative (vyatirelci). The affirmative reason is a member 
with the instrumental or ablative suffix attached to it, which pro- 
duces knowledge that necessitates the mention of the member ex- 
pressive of an affirmative invariable concomitance, e.g. because it 
has smoke ( i.e . by or from “ smokiness all that has smoke has 
fire, as a kitchen. The negative reason is a member with the in- 
strumental or ablative suffix attached to it, which produces know- 
ledge that necessitates the mention of the member expressive of a 
negative invariable concomitance, e.g. because it has smoke, (i.e. 
by or from “ smokiness”), all that has no fire has no smoke, as a 
lake. 

Example — ndaliaranam. 

The example (udaharanam) is a word which, while producing 
knowledge of connection of the form that- the locus of the middle 
term is constantly occupied by the major term, causes another 
knowledge which proceeds from the sentence expressive of con- 
sideration, 1 e.g. 

All that has smoke has* fire, as a kitchen, 

[So this hill has smoke]. 

Application — upanayah. 

The application ( upanayah ) is a member which produces con- 
sideration, e.g. All that has smoke has fire, this hill too has smoke. 

Conclusion — Nigamanam. 

Conclusion (nigamanam) is a sentence which, while causing 
the knowledge which gives; irise to consideration, produces know- 
ledge of the major term as indicated by that of the middle term 
through its invariable concomitance with the major term and 


1 i.e. application (wponot/aft), the sentence expressive of consideration. 
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its nature of abiding in the minor term, e.g . In this hill there is-, 
smoke, which is in invariable concomitance with fire. Therefore 
in this hill there is fire, or therefore this hill is full of fire. 

Fallacies— Hetvabhasah. 

A General Definition of Fallacy — Hetvdbhdsarsdmdnya-niruktih. 

A person can ascertain truths and achieve victory by exposing 
fallacies in the argument of his opponent. It is therefore neces- 
sary to define a -fallacy, which in Sanskrit is called hetvdbhasa , 
a semblance of reason, a fallacy of reason or a fallacious reason. 

A fallacy is an object of knowledge which obstructs an infer- 
ence. It is in brief a defective reason. There are five kinds of 
fallacy or defective reason, viz. (1) the erratic or uncertain (savya- 
bhicara or anaikanta), (2) the contradictory (viruddha), (3) the 
counterbalanced (satpratipalcsita) , (4) the unproved or inconclu- 
sive ( asiddha ), and (5) the incompatible ( badhita ). The defects 
involved in the above reasons are respectively the following: — (1) 
the erraticalness or uncertainty (vyabhicara) , (2) contradiction 
( virodha ), (3) counterbalance (satpratipaksa) , (4) absence of proof 
or inclusiveness (asiddhi), and (5) incompatibility, (badha). 


The Erratic Reason — Savyabhicarah. 

The erratic (savyabhicara) is a reason or middle term in which 
abides a character, the possession of which causes that presence of 
two alternatives which produces doubt in the probandum or major 
term. The nature refers to the constant accompaniment with, or 
absence from, both the major term and its non-existence. The 
erratic reason is subdivided into ( 1 )* that which is too general (sd- 
dhdrayu ), (2) that which is non-general or not general enough ( asa - 
dhdrana ), and (3) that which is non-exclusive ( anupasamhdrt ). 

A reason is said to be loo general , if it abides in the locus of 
the major term as well as in that of its absence, e.g . 

This hill is full of smoke, 
because it is full of fire. 

Here the reason “ fire ” abides in the region of smoke (as in 
a kitchen) as well as in the region of the absence of smoke (as in 
an ignited iron-ball). 

A reason is said to be non-general or not general enough, if it 
abides neither in the locus of the major term nor in that of its 
absence, e.g. 

This hill is full of smoke, 
because it is full of ether. 
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Here the reason is ether, which has no locus. Ether abides 
neither in the locus of fire nor in that of the absence of fire. 

A reason is said to be non-exclusive ^ if it is destitute of an 
example, whether affirmative or negative, e.g. 

.. All things are impermanent, 
because they are knowablc. 

Here we cannot cite any example, as “ all things ” is the 
subject. 

The Contradictory Reason — Viruddhah . 

The contradictory (viruddhah) is a reason which is the counter- 
part of that non-existence which constantly accompanies the 
major term, e.g. 

This hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of water. 

Here the reason is contradictory, inasmuch as water is the 
counterpart of the non-existence of water , which constantly accom- 
panies fire. 

The contradictory may also be defined as a reason (middle 
term) which is constantly accompanied by the absence of the pro - 
bandum , major term. 

The Counterbalanced Reason — Satpratipaksitafu 

If, at the time of the consideration of a reason which seeks 
to establish the existence of the probandum or major term, there 
'occurs the consideration of another reason which seeks to establish 
th e non-existence of that term, the first reason is a counterbalanced 
(me, — in fact, both the reasons are counterbalanced, e.g. 

One reason — Sound is eternal, because it is audible. 

Opposite reason — Sound is non-eternal, because it is a product. 

In the above instances, as consideration of both the sides pre- 
vails, there is no real inference. The inference from one reason 
being of as much force as that from the other reason, the two in- 
ferences neutralize each other. 

The Unproved Reason — Asiddhah. 

The unproved (asiddhah) reason is of three kinds: (1) un- 
proved on the part of its locus or the subject (asrayasiddhah) , (2) 
unproved with regard to its own nature (soarfipasiddhah) i and (3) 
unproved in respect of accompaniment (vy&pyatvasiddhah). 

(1) A reason is said to be unproved on the part of its locus, if 
the characteristic distinguishing the locus does not belong to it, e.g . 
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This golden hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

Here the reason “ smoke ” is unproved, as its locus is unreal, 
on account of the “ goldenness ’ ’ not belonging to a hill. 

(2) A reason is said to be unproved with regard to^itsown 
nature, if it does not abide in the locus or minor term, e.g. 

The lake is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

Here the reason is unproved, as smoke from its very nature 
does not abide in a lake. 

(3) A reason is said to be unproved in respect of constant ac- 
companiment, if its generic nature is not useful in establishing its 
invariable concomitance with the major term. It is subdivided as 
follows: — 

(a) l n proved on the part of the major term (mdhydsiddhi) 

which occurs when there is a useless adjective appended 
to that term, e.g. 

This hill is full of golden fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

“ Golden ” is useless. 

(b) Unproved on the part of the reason (hetomiddhi) which 

occurs when there is a useless adjective appended to it, 
e.g. 

This hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of blue smoko. 

“ Blue” is useless. 

(f‘) Unproved in respect of invariable concomitance (vyaplya- 
h iddhi) which occurs when there is a condition attached 
to the reason, e.g. 

This hill is full of smoke, 

because it is full of fire nourished by wet fuel (which 
is a condition attached to the reason) . 

The Incompatible Reason — Bddhiiah. 

* An incompatible reason (badhitah) occurs when there is the 
knowledge that the major term, which is assigned to the minor 
term, does not really abide in it, e.g. 

Fire is cold, 

because it is a substance. 

The incompatible reason, which is of ten kinds, occurs under 
the following circumstances ; — 

(1) The minor term being incompatible with perception (paksah 
pratyakm-badhitah ), e.g. 
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A pot is all-pervading, 
because it is existent. 

(2) The minor term being incompatible with inference (paksah 

anumana-badhitah ) , e.g. 

An atom has parts, 
because it has a shape. 

An atom has in fact no shape and no parts. 

(3) The minor term being incompatible with verbal testimony 

(paksah Aabda-badhilah ) . e.g. * 

The golden mountain (Meru) is stony, 
because it is a mountain. 

(4) The minor term being incompatible with perception which 

establishes the counterpart of the major term (paksah 
sddhya - pra tiyog i-pralyn ksa-bddh i tah ) , e.g. 

Fire is non- warm, 
because it is a product. 

(5) The minor term being incompatible with the inference 

which establishes the counterpart of the major term 
(: paksah sddhya - pratiyogyanumdnn -hddh i tah ), e.g. 

Sound is inaudible, 

because it is a quality (of ether). 

(6) The minor term being incompatible with comparison which 

establishes the counterpart of the major term (paksah 
mdhya - p ra ( iyogy upa rnd, na-b ddh if ah ) , e.g . 

Bos-ga vae //.s-ness is not the connotation of the term 
bos-gavaeus , 

because it is a general notion. 

(7) The minor term being incompatible w ith the evidence which 

is analogous to the evidence that establishes the major 
term paksah sddhya -yrdhaka-pra man a -jdtiya - prarndn n - v i - 
ruddhah ), e.g . 

The skull of a deceased person is pure, 
because it is the limb of a being that had life, as a 
conch-shell. 

[The scripture declares a conch-shell to be pure but not tin.* 
skull of a deceased person.] 

(8) The minor term being incompatible with perception which 

establishes the middle term (paksah helu-grdhaka-pratyaksa - 
bddhitah ), e.g. 

Water and air are warm, 

because they are possessed of touch, unlike that of the 
earth. 
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(9) The minor term being incompatible with inference which 
establishes the middle term ( paksah hetu-grahakanumana - 
badhitah ), e.g. 

The mind is all-pervading, 

because it is a seat of union which is a non- coexist- 
ent cause of knowledge. 

(10) The minor term being incompatible with verbal testimony 
which establishes the middle term ( paksali hetu-grdhaka- 
&abda-bddJi i tak ) , e.g. 

The Rajasuya sacrifice should be celebrated by Brah- 
manas, 

because it is the means of conquering heaven. 

[From verbal testimony the Rajasuya sacrifice is ascertained 
:o be a duty of the Ksatriyas and not of the Brahmanas]. 

Fallacies are serviceable as they point out Inefficiency — Heiva - 
bhamnam-asadhakata-sadkakatva-nirupanam . 

A fallacy when exposed is a good reply to an opponent, whose 
argument is thus pointed out to be inefficient. Quibbles and far- 
■etched analogies are not good replies as they are of no use in this 
respect. Far-fetched analogies are moreover self-destructive. 

Inference of God — T&varaniimdwam. 

By inference wc can prove the existence of God, the Maker of 
the universe. The inference employed for this purpose is as 
follows : — 

The universe has a maker, 
because it is a product, as a pot. 

The causes which operate in the case of a product may be 
stated thus : — 

There must be (1) a direct knowledge (perception) by an 
agent himself of the materials which constitute a product, (2) a 
desire on the part of the agent to make it, and (3) an act of 
making it. 

For instance, in making a product called a pot there are in 
the potter, (1) a perception of the pieces that constitute a pot, (2) 
a desire on his part to make it, and (3) his actual making of it. 

Similarly in the case of a product called a binary atomic com- 
pound ( dvyanuka ) there must be ( 1 ) perception by an agent of the 
atoms which constitute the compound, (2) a desire in him to make 
it, (3) and his actual making of it. Now atoms are supersensuous, 
and, as such, cannot be perceived by man. Hence the maker of the 
binary atomic compound is an agent, who is not man but God. 
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How knowledge is de- 
rived through compari- 
son. 


Likeness explained. 


Book III. Comparison — U 'pamana-khaqda. 

A man, who does not know the signification of the word 
bos-gavaeus , hearing from an elder that 
the word bos-gavaeus signifies an animal 
which is like a cow, goes into a forest where 
he sees an animal like a cow. Recollecting 
the instructive assertion of the elder, he institutes a comparison by 
which he arrives at the conclusion that the animal which he sees is 
the thing signified by the word bos-gavaeus . The means by 
which this conclusion has been arrived at is called comparison 
(apamana). This means is the knowledge of likeness between a 
cow and a bos-gavaeus The? word comparison is ordinarily taken 
to signify the whole process. 

The intercourse or operation (vyapara), in the case of com- 
parison, consists in the recollection of the instructive assertion of 
the elder, viz. that the word bos-gavaeus signifies an animal which 
is like a cow. The result of comparison (upamiti) is the knowledge 
of the relation of a name to something so named. 

The Mlmfuiisakas maintain that likeness (sadrsya) is a dis- 
tinct object which is not included in the 
seven categories of the VaiSesikas. The 
signification of the word bos-gavaeus is, according to them, an 
animal which possesses likeness to a cow. Gangcda opposes this 
view by saying that it is cumbersome. A thing is said to bear 
likeness to another thing, if it, while possessing the special property 
of the latter thing, is different from the same in the generic nature. 
Such being the definition of likeness, we have to admit an infinite 
number of likenesses corresponding to the thing to which they 
refer. The real signification of the word bos-gavaeus , according 
to Gaiigesa, is not an animal which possesses likeness to a cow but 
an animal which possesses the generic nature of a bos-gavaeus 
(that is, which is a type of all bos-gavaeus). Hence the result 
of comparison consists of knowledge of the relation between the 
word bos-gavaeus and the animal which possesses the generic 
nature of a bos-gavaeus. 

Some say that the knowledge of the signification of the word 
bos-gavaeus is derived through perception. 
This is absurd. Though the relation be- 
tween the word bos-gavaeus and the animal 
called bos-gavaeus may be perceived in a particular case with 
which our eyes are in union, it is impossible for us to perceive such 
a elation in other cases which are beyond our eyes. Therefore 
the knowledge of signification of the word bos-gavaeus is not 
derived through perception, but through a separate means of know- 
ledge. called comparison. 


omparison is not per- 
ception. 
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Neither can the knowledge of signification of the word bos- 
gavaeus be derived through inference, inas- 
Oomparison^is not infer- muc h as the case of comparison know- 
ledge is derived through the knowledge 
of likeness, independent of knowledge of invariable concomi- 
tance which is indispensable to an inference. Moreover in the 
case of knowledge derived through comparison there is in us a 
self-consciousness of the form “ I compare ”, but not of the form 
“I infer.” 


Book IV. Verbal Testimony — Sabda-khanda. 

Definition of Verbal Testimony — Sabda-nirhpanam. 

Speech 1 (§abda) is a means of valid knowledge if it is ut tered 
by a person as an outcome of the true knowledge of its meaning. 
e.g. the speech, the horse runs , is a means of valid knowledge it 
it has been uttered by a person who knows its meaning. The 
means by which or the process through which the valid know ledge 
is derived is called verbal testimony {sabda-pramdnam). A speech 
uttered by a person who does not know its meaning may produce 
knowledge the validity of wdiich is uncertain. 

Verbal Knowledge -$ abda-bodhah . 

Any knowledge derived from a speech is called verbal know- 
ledge ( sabda bodhah). It is the knowledge of the mutual connection 
of things signified by words which possess expectancy, consis- 
tency, contiguity and potentiality, and convey intention. The 
process through which verbal knowledge is produced is described 
as follows : — * 

In a speech — ghat ah cutti (there is a pot) —are to be noted tie* 
following : 

(i) At first there is the hearing 1 of (sabdasya sravonam) words in 

the speech, viz. ghata + h + as + ti (there + is + a + pot). 

(ii) Then there is the recollection of things (arthasya smaranam) 

signified by the words, viz. the recollection of “ pot ” signi- 
fied by the word ghata , of one ” signified by k (a modi- 
fication of the first-case-ending ,$w). of “ existing” signi- 
fied bya$ and of “ the state of abiding ” signified by ti. 
(a verbal termination of the third person, singular number, 
present tense). 

(iii) Afterwards there is the knowledge of the mutual connection 

of things thus recollected (samsarga-bodhah) , that is, the 
knowledge that ‘ pot ’ as qualified by oneness is an abode 


1 •* Speech *’ signifies “ the knowledge of speech.” 

a The words need not always be actually heard , for sometimes we may recol- 
lect them from a written statement. 
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of existence. The knowledge in this third step is spe- 
cially called a verbal knowledge. 

(iv) Lastly there is self -cautiousness (anuvyavasaya) of the know- 
ledge in the following form : ‘ I am the possessor of the 
knowledge of pot which as qualified by oneness is an 
abode of existence.” 

Speech as a means of Valid Knowledge — Sabda-pramanyavadah . 

(а) Can it be denied that speech is a means of valid knowledge ? 

A means, otherwise called an instrument (karana ) , is that 

cause which, when brought into operation, necessarily produces its 
effect. Speech is not, according to the Buddhists, such a means, 
inasmuch as it does not, even when uttered by a person who 
knows its meaning, produce knowledge, unless it is attended with 
expectancy, consistency, etc. Therefore “ speech is not,” say 
the Buddhists, “ a means of valid knowledge.” 

Speech is indeed a means of valid knowledge, and Gangesa 
opposes the above view bv asking whence, if the Buddhists do not 
admit speech to be a means of valid knowledge, they derive 
the validity of their own speech, viz. “ speech is not a means 
of valid knowledge.” The verbal testimony being denied, 
their speech cannot bo proved as valid, and as such cannot be 
advanced against any party. On the contrary if their speech is 
admitted as valid, they will have to abandom their contention 
that “ speech is not a means of valid knowledge.” The conten- 
tion of the Buddhists is therefore baseless, and speech is indeed 
a means of valid knowledge. But speech, if it is to be a means 
of valid knowledge, must not be a bare one : it should be attended 
with expectancy, consistency, etc. 

Speech is mentioned as the means or instrument because 
it ivS the main cause in the production of valid knowledge, while 
expectancy, consistency, etc., arc mere attendant causes or condi- 
tions. It should be stated here that only one cause without 
attendant conditions cannot produce any effect. 

(б) Is verbal testimony included in perception? 

The Buddhists, while not claiming their speech to be valid, 
say that it serves at any rate to produce in us a mental percep- 
tion of the form “speech is not a means of valid knowledge” 
by causing the recollection of things signified by it. When wo 
hear the speech, viz. f< speech is not a means of valid knowledge,” 
there arises in us a knowledge (recollection) of the things signified 
by it, and, through the intercourse whose character is knowledge, 
we actually perceive the thing in our mind. The function of 
verbal testimony being thus performed by mental perception, 
there is no necessity for assuming the former as a distinct means 
of valid knowledge. 
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(c) Verbal testimony is not included in perception. 

Gangefia holds that speech which is attended with expect- 
ancy, etc., and produces recollection of things signified by it, 
must be accepted as a means of valid knowledge quite distinct 
from Y erce pti° n - Just as in the perception of a colour our eve is the 
means or instrument, its union with the colour is the intercourse, 
and the perceptual knowledge is the result, so in verbal testi- 
mony, speech is the means or instrument, the recollection of 
things signified by it is the intercourse and the verbal knowledge 
is the result. Speech therefore serves the same purpose in verbal 
testimony as the sense-organs do in perception, in other words, 
speech is the means of verbal knowledge, and considering the 
distinct nature of this means we must admit verbal testimony to 
be a distinct means of valid knowledge. 

(d) Is verbal testimony included in inference ? 

The VaiSesikas maintain that verbal testimony is not n 
distinct means of valid knowledge but is included in inference. 
In deriving knowledge from speech we first hear the words 
constituting the speech and then recollect the things signified bv 
the words. The knowledge of the mutual connection of thin if > 
thus recollected, which is designated as verbal knowledge, is. 
according to the Vai^esikas, derived from inference. Suppose 
one utters a speech thus: “he beat the cow with a stick.” On 
hearing this speech the listener may, say the VaiSesikas, infer as 
follows : — 

(1) The words constituting this speech must have been preceded 

by knowledge of the mutual connection of things as in- 
tended by the speakei and recollected by his words. — 
proposition. " 

(2) Because they are possessed of expectancy, etc., and convex” 

the intention of the speaker, — reason. 

(3) The words of all speeches possessing expectancy, etc. and 

conveying the intention of a speaker are preceded by the 
knowledge of the mutual connection of thingsas intended 
by the speaker and recollected by his words, just as the 
words of a speech, viz , <f bring a pot ” uttered by me 
(the listener), — example. 

If we can thus derive knowledge of the speech by means of 
inference, there is, according to the VaiSesikas, no necessity for 
admitting a separate means of knowledge called verbal testimony. 

(e) Verbal knowledge is not included in inference . 

GangeSa opposes the above view as follows : 

The inference as- shown above is not valid, inasmuch as it 
does not involve knowledge (recollection) of actual things as in 
the case of verbal testimony, but the knowledge of things recol- 
lected, i.e. the knowledge of knowledge (recollection) of the 
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things. This is not only cumbersome but also fallacious. Our 
activity in respect of a thing arises from our knowledge of the 
thing itself, but not from our knowledge of knowledge of the thing, 
which, as in the case of knowledge of error, may not contain in 
itself the cause of activity. Moreover, verbal knowledge is not, 
like inferential knowledge, dependent on the knowledge of invari- 
able concomitance between the words of a speech and know- 
ledge of the mutual connection of things signified by them, but 
results immediately from the words as soon as expectancy, consis- 
tency, etc., existing among them have been known. Again Rafter 
verbal knowledge has been produced, there arises self-consciousness 
of the form “ I know from the speech ” but not of the form I know 
through inference . 5 ’ 

It has already been observed that a speech cannot produce 
verbal knowledge unless the words composing it possess expec- 
tancy, consistency, contiguity and potentiality and convey in- 
tention. 

Expectancy — A kan Icsa-vadah . 

A word is said to bear the relation of expectancy ( akdhksd ) 
to another word if it cannot without the latfer produce know- 
ledge of its interconnection in a speech. For instance. Deva- 
daltah grdmam gacchati (Devadatta goes to the village) is a 
speech in which the word Devadattah (in the nominative case) is 
expectant for the word gacchati (‘goes’, the verb), and this 
latter in its turn is expectant for graynam (‘ village/ in the 
objective case). In the same way the crude word Devadatta is 
expectant for h (the same as su y the first-ease-ending), the crude 
word grama for am (the second-case -ending) and gam (the 
root)* for ti (the verbal suffix). A crude word (ndma) and a 
case-ending ( vibhakti ), a root (dhatu) and a verbal suffix ( akhydta ), 
and a verb (kriyd) and a case (kdraka) are expectant for each 
other. 

Consistency — Yogyata - . 

Consistency ( yogyata ) consists in a word not bearing a moan- 
ing which is incompatible with the meanings of other words in a 
speech. For instance, no verbal knowledge is derived from such a 
speech as agnind sinca (sprinkle with fire) because it is incom- 
patible with fire being an instrument in the act of sprinkling. 
Consistency may be certain or doubtful, but in either case there 
will be verbal knowledge. 

Contiguity — Asattih. * 

Contiguity ( asattih ) consists in the enunciation of words, which 
are connected with each other, without a long pause between 
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them, e.g. the speech, viz. il bring water ”, will convey no meaning 
if one utters the word “bring” now, and the word “water” 
after an hour. 

Intention — Tatgaryam. 

Intention (tdtparyam), which indicates the wish of a speaker, 
consists in the utterance of a word to convey knowledge of a 
special thing. If at the time of eating a meal, one says “ bring 
saindhava ” we are to understand by the word saindhava a quan- 
tity of salt and not a horse. 

The Non-eternity of Sound- Sabdanityata-vadah . 

* Sounds (,§abda) such as k , etc-., are multifarious, inasmuch as 
we find that a sound uttered by a man is different from the corres- 
ponding sound uttered by a parrot. On the ground that sounds arc 
many, each of which is produced and destroyed, we must admit 
them to be non -eternal. In fact such an expression as ‘ the uproar 
that arose in the market has now ceased 5 proves beyond a doubt 

that sound is liable to destruction. 

* 

Sound destroyed and not concealed- l r ('cJianna-pracchanna-vddah. 

If sounds are destructible, their aggregates, the speeches, must 
also be so. The Veda, a collection ot speeches, is consequently 
non-eternal. The Mimfuhsakas say that, though the Veda as a 
colleetion of speeches is liable to destruction, as it has come 
down through succession of teachers, its continuity is uninter 
rupted. Gangesa opposes the above view by saying that from 
allusions occurring in the socio- religious institutes (smrti\ and 
from usages that have prevailed from olden times we can infer 
that once there existed certain branches of the Vedas which have 
since disappeared. Therefore the Veda is non-eternal. 

The Veda is defined by Gangesa as a collection of valid 
speeches which are not the outcome of knowledge of things signi- 
fied by words, and the things signified by which are not the objects 
of those kinds of knowledge which are derived from means other 
than verbal testimony. 

Injunction — Vidhi-vadah. 

The Veda is the foundation of our good customs inasmuch as 
it is the source of all injunctions. An injunction (vidhi) is a speech 
which produces in a person such conviction as induces him to 
perform or desist from performing the act signified by the speech, 
e.g. “ Let a person, who wishes to go to heaven, perform a horse* 
sacrifice” is an injunction. * ( Let not a man drink wine” i* 
another injunction. 
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According to Kumarila the conviction, which in an ordinary 
speech represents the purpose of the speaker, and in the case of 
the Vedic speech (not emanating from any person) the potentiality 
of the speech itself, consists of an idea of the form : “ this speech 
directs me to perform or to desist from performing the act signi- 
fied by it.”* 

Prabhakara says that the conviction consists of the belief 
that merit or demerit that accrues from the act signified by the 
speech, is capable of being earned by our efforts. 

GangeSa; who is not satisfied with any of the above explana- 
tions, maintains that the conviction produced in the person con- 
sists of the consciousness (a) that the act signified by the speech 
is capable of being performed by him, (b) that the performance of 
it will fulfil the object of his desire, and (c) that no serious incon- 
venience will accompany the performance. 

All logicians agree, however, in holding that the conviction is 
produced by the potentiality of the hortative particle lift (cor- 
responding to the English word lot”) in the speech itself. 


Merit and Demerit — Apurva-vadah. 

Prabliakara says that the conviction produced by a Vedic 
speech, consists first of the belief that the merit or demerit that 
accrues from the act signified by the speech, is capable of being 
acquired by our efforts. This belief is followed by the presump- 
tion that the act from whicli merit or demerit accrues, is such as 
can be performed by us. Gradually there arise two other beliefs, 
viz. (I) that the act, if performed, will fulfil the object of our desire, 
and (2) that there is no serious inconvenience involved in the act. 

Gangesa opposes the above view by saying that it is cumber- 
some to assume that so many kinds of belief are produced from a 
speech to induce us to perform or desist from performing the act 
signified by it. Let us, for the sake of brevity, assume that the 
conviction produced by a speech consists merely of the belief that 
the act signified by the speech is such as can be performed by us. 
This belief in the theory of Gaiige§a includes in it two other 
beliefs, viz . that the act is capable of fulfilling our desire and that 
there is no serious inconvenience involved in it. 

Potentiality — Sakii-vadali. 

The relation that exists between a word and the thing re- 
ferred to by it is a special relation 1 called indication (v^tti) . It 


1 The relation is not an ordinary one, ejj. the word (sound) jar does not pro- 
duce in us the recollection of either although the former abides in the latter in the 
relation of inherence ( samavaya ). 


*29 
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is on account of this special relation that we are, on hearing 
the word pot, able to recollect the thing known as a pot. This 
special relation possessed by a word is generally called its 
potentiality (iakti). Nice distinctions are however often made in 
this matter. The special relation is described as being of two 
kinds, viz. (1) signification ( samketa ) and (2) implication ( laksand ). 
The signification is again subdivided into, (a) permanent and (6) 
occasional. The permanent signification which a word bears is 
called specially its potentiality ( Sakti ). This potentiality, which is 
the capacity of a word to refer to (i.e. produce recollection of) a 
particular thing, depends upon the will of God manifesting itself 
in the form : “ let such and such a thing be understood by such 
and such a word.” For instance the potentiality of the word 
pot consists in its producing the recollection of an earthen vessel. 
The occasional signification is called technicality (paribhasa) which 
depends upon the will of man manifesting itself in the form : 
" such and such a thing is to be understood by such and such a 
word.” A word is said to be technical if it produces recollection 
of a particular thing as desired by man. For instance nadi 
is a technical word for nouns ending in i or u. The distinction 
between the permanent and occasional significations is overlooked 
by those logicians who maintain that words derive their significa- 
tion, or rather potentiality, not from the will of God but from the 
will of man. There is according to them as much potentiality in 
an ordinary word as in a technical one. The potentiality of a 
word is ascertained from the following sources : — 

(1) Grammar (vydkarana ) , e.g. in the sentence: Caitrah pacati 

(Caitra cooks) , the potentiality of the crude word 
Cailra , the nominative case-ending h } the root pac and 
the verbal suffix ti is ascertained from grammar. * 

(2) Comparison {upamdna), e g. in the sentence : “ a bos-gava- 

eus is like a cow,” the potentiality of “ bos-gavacus ” 
is ascertained through comparison. 

* (3) Dictionary (kosa), e.g. the potentiality of the word pika 

to refer to the quality of blueness is ascertained from 
dictionary. 

(4) Reliable assertion (dpta-vd/cya) , e.g that the word pika 

signifies a black cuckoo is ascertained from the word of a 
competent scholar. 

(5) Usage ( vyavahdra ), e.g. on hearing “ bring a table,” “take, 

away a table,” etc., and on seeing the table brought and 
taken away, one understands the potentiality of the word 
“ table.” 

(6) Context (vdkya^esa), e.g. if in a sentence the meaning of the 

word yava (which may refer to a barley-corn or a 
panic seed) is not clear, we can ascertain its true meaning 
(as a barley-corn) by a reference to the remaining sen- 
tences in which it is spoken of as having ears. 
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(7) Description ( vivfti ), e.g. when we describe a belligerent na- 

tion as a warlike one, we can understand the potentiality 
of the word “ belligerent. ,, 

(8) Association with well-known words, e.g . the potentiality of 

the word pika to refer to a bird is easily understood 
when the word is associated with some well-known words 
such as : “in this mango-tree the pika sings sweetly.” 

We have seen that each word possesses the potentiality of 
producing the recollection of a thing dependent upon the will of God 
or man. Now the question arises as to whether the potentiality 
refers to the genus of the thing or to the thing as an individual. 
If we suppose that the potentiality refers to an individual, we 
shall have to assume, say the Mlmamsakas, an infinite number of 
potentialities corresponding to the individuals to which they refer. 
If, on the other hand, we assume that the potentiality refers to a 
genus, we shall have to assume only one potentiality correspond- 
ing to the genus which will also include individuals without which 
it cannot stand. 

Gange^a opposes the above view by saying that wc could not 
recollect individuals unless the potentiality resided in them. 
On the supposition of the potentiality referring to an individual, 
it is not, continues he, necessary to assume an infinite number of 
potentialities, as one and the same potentiality refers to all the 
individuals which are comprehended under one genus. Hence, he 
concludes that the potentiality really refers to the individuals 
coming under a genus and possessing a form. 

Words possessed of potentiality may be specified as follows : — 

(1) The etymological ( yaugika ) is a word which is understood by 

the potentiality of its component parts alone, e.g. the 
word data (giver) refers to the agent of giving. 

(2) The conventional ( rudha ) is a word which is understood by 

the potentiality of its entirety independently of that of 
its parts, e.g . the word go signifies a cow (and not ‘ the 
agent of going ’ which is the meaning of its parts). 

(3) The etymologo 'Conventional (yoga-rudha) is a word which is 

understood by the potentiality of the whole harmoni- 
ously with the potentiality of its parts, e.g . the word 
pankaja signifies a water-lily, which is born in the mud. 

(4) The etymological-conventional {yaugika-rudha) is a word which 

is understood either by the power of its entirety or by 
that of its parts, e.g . the word udbhid signifies a germ, 
the sprouting of a seed or a sacrifice. 

Implication — Laksaqa. 

By implication (laksajpa) a word refers to a thing which is 
related to another thing which is the signification of the word, 
but whioh does not signify the intention of the speaker, e.g. the 
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word ‘ Ganges ’ in the sentence, ‘the cow-keeper dwells on 
the Ganges,’ does not signify the current which is referred to by 
the potentiality of the word but signifies the bank which bears to 
the current the relation of proximity. Similarly the word ‘ cyow f 
in the sentence, ‘protect the curd from the crow ’ signifies by 
implication any thing that injures the curd. 

Compound Words — Samasavadah. 

In Sanskrit the compound word ( sdmasa ) is of six kinds, viz . : 
(1) an attributive compound ( bahuvrthi ), (2) a determinative com - 
pound (tatpurusa) including the negative determinative compound 
(nan-tatpurusa)), (3) a descriptive compound ( karmadharaya) ) (4) a 
numeral compound (dvigu) including the unified numeral compound 
(samahara), (5) an aggregative compound ( dvandva ) comprising the 
mutually aggregative compound ( itaretara ), the unified aggrega- 
tive compound ( samdliara ), and the residual aggregative compound 
\ekasem) and (6) an indeclinable compound (avyayibhava) . 

In the attributive compound the first word possesses its 
fixed potentiality and the second word, which through its poten- 
tiality points out a thing, refers also by implication to another 
thing, e g citragum dnaya (lit. bring the brindled-cow-man) signi- 
fies ‘‘bring the man having a brindled-cow.” The first word citra 
(brindled) refers through its potentiality to the quality of 
“brindledness” while the second word go (cow) besides point- 
ing out, through its potentiality, the thing called “cow” refers 
also by implication to its owner. 

Grammarians maintain that, when two words are combined 
together to form an attributive compound, the combination poss- 
esses the potentiality of referring to a thing which is connected 
with but lies beyond the things signified by its component words, 
e.g. citra-gu (brindled-cow) refers to “ ownership” over and above 
the quality of being “ brindled ” and the “ cow.” GangeSa holds 
that in an attributive compound all potentialities lie in the words 
which are combined together to form the compound, and there is 
no potentiality in the combination itself. 

In the determinative compound the second word possesses its 
fixed potentiality while in the first word there are both potential- 
ity and implication, e.g. raja-puruSah (a “ king-officer ”, that is, an 
officer of the king) signifies an officer belonging to the king in 
which the word raja refers to a “king” as well as to “ connec- 
tion with him.” 

In the descriptive compound in which the component words 
stand to each other in the relation of identity, there is no special 
rule for the possession of potentialities by them, e.g. nilotpalam 
(blue-lotus). The same is the case with the numeral compound, 
e.g. panca-guvam (five cows). 
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In the aggregative compound there is no special rule for the 
assumption of potentiality or implication by the component 
words, e.g. yama-varunau (Yama and Varuna). 

In an indeclinable compound there are both potentiality and 
implication in the last word, e.g . upakumbkam (near the jar). 

Verbal Suffixes — Akhyata-vadah . 

A verbal suffix (akhyata — ti, tas, anti , etc.) used after a 
root, refers to the effort favourable to what is signified by the 
root, e.g . Caitrah pacati. (Caitra cooks) signifies that Caitra is 
possessed of efforts favourable to cooking. If the agent is an 
inanimate thing the verbal suffix refers by implication to the opera- 
tion favourable to what is signified by the root, e.g, ratho gacchati 
(a chariot moves) signifies that the chariot is possessed of the 
operation favourable to moving. 


The Roots — Dhdlu vadah. 

The root (dhatu) of a verb refers to the operation favourable 
to the effect of what is signified by the verb, e.g. the root gam 
(going) in the sentence, viz. sa griimam gacchati (he goes to the 
village) refers to moving, which is favourable to his connection 
with, the village, which is the effect of his going. In the case of an 
intransitive verb the root refers merely to the operation, e.g. sa 
tisthati (he stays) in which sthd signifies merely ‘ staying.’ 


Prefixes— U pasarga-vadah. 

The prefix ( upasarga ) by itself does not bear any meaning 
but points out the speciality of meaning borne by the root that 
follows, e.g. vi in vijayate (completely conquers) signifies a complete- 
ness of conquest. 

Validity of the Four Means of Knowledge — Pramdna-catus(ayar 

pramanya-vadali . 

Some say that a gesture (ces(d) is a means of valid knowledge 
But this is absurd, inasmuch as a gesture merely reminds us oi 
words which produce knowledge. That a deaf person is some- 
times prompted to activity by a gesture, must be due to the fad 
that he infers the desire of the man who makes the gesture. So * 
gesture is included in either verbal testimony or inference. Simi 
larly tradition ( aitihya ) and rumour ( janaSruti ) are not distinc 
from verbal testimony while presumption (arthdpatti) and non 
perception (anupalabdhi) are comprised in inference. 



CHAPTER III. 


Commentaries on the Tattva-cintAmani. 

42. The Popularity of Tattva-cintama^i. 

The popularity of the Tattva-cintamani is attested in unmis- 
takeable terms by the numerous commentaries, sub-commentaries 
and glosses that have grown around the book since its first appear- 
ance. Thete^t of the work covers about 300 pages, but its exposi- 
tory treatises extend to over 1,000,000 pages. In the following 
pages are enumerated some of the important expository treatises, 
and the accompanying table shows their mutual relationship. 

43. The Mithila School. 

The Mithila School of Nyaya flourished from the J 2th to the 
15th century A.D. The groat masters were Gange^a, Vardha- 
mana, Paksadhara and others. Their style of writing was terse 
and they discussed the meaning of vyapli more than did their 
predecessors. In the 16th century Nyaya studies waned in Mithila 
and made progress in Nadia. The Principal Naivayikas 1 of 
Mithila School are mentioned below. 

44. 'Vardiiamana Upadhyaya 
(1250 A.D.). 

» 

Vardhamana Upadhyaya was the son 1 of GahgeSa Upadbya- 
ya, and surnamed Mahopadhyaya 3 or Mahamahopadhyaya*. He 
was the author of the following works : — 

(1) Tattva cintamani-prakasa, commentary on Tattva-cinta- 

mani. 

(2) Nyaya-nibandba prakasa, a commentary on Nyaya-vart- 

tika- 1 a tpar va * paris uddh i . 


1 Vide ray Logic in the University of Nadia (1907), YaSovijaya Gani i from the 
Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 1910. Also His- 
tory of Navya-nyaya in Bengal and Mithila by Rai Manmohan Chakravarti Baha- 

f dur and Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscript in Madras Sanskrit College. 

2 LUSvatJ-prakaSa, Ind. Oft Cat p. 068, No. 2080, verse 2: — 

inwi 11 ? ft 

3 Vide Sarvadargana-sathgraha, No. XIII, PSnini-dar£ana. 

♦ Jaydeva speaks of VardhamBna as MahSmahopRdhySya-caranSh. Vide 
Tattva-cintSmani, Bibliotheca Indica, 1 — 6 — 674. 
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(3) Wyaya-patisista-prakSsa, commentary on Udayanacarya’s 

Nyftya-parisista. 

(4) Prameya-nibandha-prakasa, which may be the same ad 

the Prameya-tattva-bodha. 

(5) KiraQavali-prakasa. 

(6) Nyaya-kusumanjall-prakasa. 

(7) Nyaya-lllavatl-prakasa. 

(8) Khandana-khanda-prakasa. 

Vardhamana Mahopadhyaya is named in the Sarva-dar6ana- 
samgraha of Madhavacarya, under No. XIII, Panini-dar&ana, 
so he must be older than the second half of the 14th century. 1 
He must be older than Jayadeva, who commented on two of his 
Vaisesika works. Jay adeva's time cannot be later than the third 
quarter of the 1 3th century. He speaks of Varddhamana re- 
verently as Mahamahopadhyaya-caranah : and so a fair interval 
must have elapsed between the two. Vardhamana’s time thus 
falls probably in the first quarter of the 13th century. 

45. Paksadiiara Mi£ra 
(1275 A.D.). 

Paksadhara Misra whose early name wasJaydeva was born 
in Saisava, 16 miles east of Darbhanga, on the Kamala. His 
father’s name was Mahadeva Mi6ra and mother’s name was 
Sumitra. He was a pupil of his uncle Hari Mi§ra. 4 He was called 
Paksadhara on account of his gaining victory in a debate which 
he conducted for a fortnight or a paksa. With regard to Paksa- 
dhara it is observed : “ Sankara and Vach as pat i are comparable to 
Siva and Brihaspati, but there was none who could be compared 
to Paksadhara.” 3 He was the author of the following works : — 

(1) Tattva-cintamanyaloka. 

(2) Dravya-padartha on the Dravya-kiranavall-prakasa. 

(3) Lilavatl-viveka on the Lllavatl-prakasa. 

In spite of his being a logician, he was the author of two charming 
Sanskrit plays, viz. Prasanna Ragliava and Candr aloha : h 

1 According to Rai Manmohan Chakravarti Bahadur he must be older than 
the second half of the 1 4th century A.D., vide his History of Navya-nyaya in 
Bengal (September 1915), p. 200. 

2 srott* fawn: i 

opening lines). 

8 HfCTmWft i I WUX: ^ «Tf«T 1 

^•«rf fit n . 

(Prasanna RSghava, Introduction). 
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Paksadhara had two disciples named Vasudeva Mi§ra (his 
nephew), and Rucidatta Mi§ra. He must be older than la sam 
1509 1 the date of copying of his Pratyaksaloka, which, according 
to some, corresponds with 1278 A.D. He might be placed in the 
third quarter of the thirteenth century .* ** 

It is traditionally known that Paksadhara lived in the court 
of Raja Bhairava Sinha of Mithila and was a class-fellow of 
Vidyapati. But as Bhairava Sinha lived in 14,35 to 1450 A.D., 
Paksadhara, if the tradition be true, must have lived in the middle 
of the 15th century A.D. He is said to have copied a manuscript 
of Visnupurana in 1452 A.D. 8 


4 6. Vasudeva Mi&ra 
(about 1275 A D.). 

He was nephew and pupil of Jayadeva Misra, and he wrote n 
commentary on the famous Tattva-cintamani of GahgeSa Upfi- 
dhyaya, called Tattva cintamani-tika in order to vindicate the work 
of his teacher, Jayadeva or Paksadhara Misra. 4 He is called 
* Nyaya-sidhanta-sarabhijna (versed in the quintessence of logical 
truth) in the colophon of his work. 5 Being a nephew of Paksad- 
hara he probably lived in the fourth quarter of the 1.3th century. 


1 R. Mittra, Notices V. p. 29V), No 1970, ( ) . The date is written 

curiously, and runs thus II H N < II 

.think that 1509 = 159=Za sam 159 + P 19= 1278 A D. But I think it probable that, 
J509= 1509 + 78=1587 A.D., la sam means a year. 

' 2 It is traditionally known that Paksadhara was a eont-empotary of Vfidii- 
deva Sarvabhauma and Raghunfitha Sirornani of Navadvipa ; and it is asserted by 
the Darbhanga Rajas that Mahe£a Thakkura, from whom they trace their descent 
lived in 1556 A.D. during the time of Akbar ; and that Sankara Midra was a 
disciple of JVlahe£a Thakkura. But the contrary evidence is equally strong. 
Manmohan Chakraverti Bahadur fixes the date as given in the manuscripts of Paly 
sadhara’s Pratyaksaloka to be Saka la sam 159 or 1278 A.D. and Sankara Mifira s 
Bhedaprakafia as copied in Samvat 1519 or 1462 A.D. This date is accepted in 
this work. 

V* 

(A palm-leaf manuscript of Visnupurana from Mithila, colophon). 

(Introductory verse). 


(Colophon of Anumanakhanda). 
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47. Rucidatta MiSra 
(about 1275 A.D.). 

He was a pupil of Paksadhara or Jaydeva Mtera. 1 His 
paints were named Devadatta and Renuka and he had two brothers 
named SSaktidatta and Matidatta. 4 The name of his family is given 
as Sodarapurakula. 8 

Two of his works are now extant: (1) Tattva cintamani* 
prakaSa, a commentary on the famous work of Gangesa Upadhyaya, 
(2) Nyaya-kusumanjall-prakasa-makaranda, a commentary on 
the commentary of Vardhamana on the Nyaya-kusumfihjali of 
Udayanacarya. 

A Ms. copy of a portion of his Tattva-cintamani-prakasa is 
said to be as old as 1370 A.D.* He had the title Maliamaho- 
padhyaya added to his name. As a pupil of Paksadhara he 
may be placed in the fourth quarter of the 13th century A.T). 

48. Bftagiratiia or Megiia Thakkura 
(about 1400 A. I).). 

He was the second among the three elder brothers of Mahe&a 
Thakkura and he was the author of a commentary, called Jalada, 
on theKusumahjali-prakasa of Vardhamana. It is also called Kusu- 
manjall-prakasa prkasika. Besides this, he prepared two other 
commentaries on Vardhamana’s work. They are (l) Kiranavall- 
prakaSa-prakasika ; (2) ( Nyaya) lilavati prakasa-vyakhya . He 

seems to have lived about 1400 A.D. 

49. Maiiesa Thakkura. 

(about 1400 A.D.). 

He was born in Bhaur, 17 miles N.E. of Darbhanga on the 
Kamalft. He was son of Ohlra and Candrapati, 5 and younger 


1 i 

wtuft n 

(Tattva- cintfimani-prakfl^a, introductory verse 2.) 

v. 

utoj swi** it 

(Tattva-cintamani-prakasa, £abda-khando, vers$ 2 at the end.) 

..(Colophon of Tattva-cintamani-prakasa. Pratyaksa-khanda.) 

* See Peterson’s Sixth Report, p. 70, No. 190. 

b <irM 
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brother of Mahadeva, Bhaglratha and Damodara. 1 He belonged 
to the Khandwal family. He wrote a commentary called Darpapa 
on the Aloka of Paksadhara Misra on GangeSaVwork, of which 
only the chapter on perception is extant. He was also the author 
of several Smrti works, such as Tlrtha-cintamaQi. 

His work on logic, the Darpana, is held as an authority in 
Sankara MiSra’s Tri-sutri-nibandha-vyakhya.* He lived between 
Paksadhara and Sankara or between 1270 and 1450 A.D. * 

One of his pupils, Raghunandanadasa Raya, was a great logi- 
cian, who at the suggestion of Akbar went out to all quarters for 
discussion. Akbar, being pleased, installed him in the province of 
Mithila, which he however made over to Mahesa Thakkura, his 
teacher as preceptor’s fee So the latter became a land- 

holder and founder of the Darbhanga Raj family. 

50 . S a N k a r a Misra 
(14 50 A.T).). 

He was born in Sarisava in Darbhanga. He was the son of 
Bhavanatha Mi§ra, alias Ayaol Dube, who was eager to live on the 
bank of the Ganged towards the close of his life, the Ganges being 
about 40 miles south of Darbhanga forming its southern boundary. 
He refers to his father’s instructions in this introductory verses of 
several of his work 3 . He was nephew of Jlvanatha and pupil of 
Raghudeva Upadhyaya or Kanflda* as of well as MaheSa Thakkura. 

c \ 

siWinfaw f*ra- 

(AnumanRloka-darpana, verso 1 at the end ) 

1 BfjBr i 

«b) *»%**; 11 

(Anumansloka-darpana of Mahesa Thakkura, verse 2 at the end.) 

wrfa ti 

(Tri-sutrl nihandha-vyakhvo. Introductory verse 2,} , 

Quoted by H. Ssstri, Notices, Vol. ITT, pp. 68-0, No. 136. 

* i 

^mrt Hflr% wfrfieftwp** i 

wrwt *ro sv II 

(Vai^esika-Sutropaskara, Intro, verse.)- 
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He was a contemporary of Narendrasimha Raya. He was the 
author of various works on various subjects. 

(1) PaQdita-vijaya, in which he speaks of himself thus : 

arc w*'* a % mm i 

mr anURlH I 

(2) Atma-tattva-viveka-kalpa-lata, a commentary on Udayanft- 

carya’s polemical treatise. 

(3) Ananda vardhana, a commentary on 6r! Harsa’s Khandana- 

khanda-khadya, which is referred to in Pragalbhacarya’s 
commentary thereon. 

(4) Tattva-cintamani mayukha, a commentary on Gahgefia’s 

famous work on Nyava. 

(5) Tri-sfltn-nibhanda-vyakhya, a commentary on the com- 

mentary of U day ana ca rv a on the first three sutras of 
Gotama. 

(0) Nyaya-lilavatl-kanthabharana, a commentary on the Nya- 
va-lllavatl of Vallabhacarya. 

(7) Bheda-prakasa or Bhedaratna-prakasa, a criticism of the 

non-dual istic Vedanta. It is criticised in its turn in the 
Sa m ksepa -sari raka of Sarvajftatma-muni. 

(8) Gaurl-digambara-prahasana, a small comedy on the mar- 

riage of 6iva and Parvatl, which was played at the in- 
stance of his father. 1 

(9) Vaisesika-sutropaskara, a popular commentary on the 

Kanada-sutras. 

( 10) Vedi-vinoda, contains a discussion on the categories of 

Nyava. 

(11) Bauddha-dhikkara-tika. 

(12) Abheda-dhikkara, a refutation of non-dualistic VediXnta. 
Resides these, he wrote three important works on smrti. He 

lived towards the close of the fifteenth century. 

Sankara must be older than 1402 A.D., in which year a MS. 
of the Bheda-prakasa was copied. As Guru of the jurist Vardha- 
mana-Upadhyaya he cannot be much older than this time. He 
may be placed in the second and third quarters of the fifteenth 
century. 

51 . Vacaspati Misra (The Younger or Junior) 

(about 1450 A.D.). 

He is known as Abhinava Vacaspati Mi§ra. Though he is 

more famous as a smrti- writer, yet he wrotes ten works in philo- 

sophy, as he himself has said in his Pitr-bliakti-tarangini. He 

flourished in Mithila about 400 years ago, and was the Parisad 

°r court-officer of the kings Bhairavendra and Ramabhadra (who 

r ©ignesd in the third and fourth quarters of the fifteenth century). 

* 

» H. iSsstii, Notices, vol. HI, p. 52, No. 83. 
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Of the ten works, four at least are traceable : — 

(1) Anumaua-kha$da-tlka, a commentary on Gangesa’s famous 

work, giving the substance of both the Nyava and the 
Mlmamsa views. 

(2) Khaudana-khaudoddhara. It is, as the name implies, a 

commentary on 6ri Harsa’s famous criticism of the Nyava- 
sutras. 

(3) Nyaya-sUtroddhara, a gloss on the Nyaya-sutras. 

(4) 6abda-nirnaya, a treatise on the nature of words. 

No MS. has yet been found of this last work, but the name is 
known from his smriti work called Dvaita-nirnava. 


52. Misaru Mlsra 
(about 1475 A.D.). 

He is the author of an original treatise on the Vaisesika 
system, named Padfirtka-candra. The work deals, as the name 
implies, with the seven categories. But the actual authorship 
of this work, like that of his work on smrti (the Vivada-candra), is 
attributed to Lachima Devi, who was the chief queen of Gandi«t- 
siiiiha *, the younger step-brother of Bhairavasiihha Deva. it 
seem3 that our author flourished in the third quarter of the 15th 

century. . 

It is to be noted here that Misaruka, the author ot the 

Nyaya-dipaka, is a different person. 


53. Durgadatta Misra 
(about 1550 A.D). 

He wrote the Nyaya-bodhini *, an elementary work, on the 
first principles of the Nyaya and Vaisesika systems combine!. 
Though we have as yet no data to fix his exact time, it seems 
most probable that he flourished in the 1 6th century. 

64. Dbvanatua Thakkura 
(1662 A.D.). 

He is the author of the Tattva-eintamanyaloka-parisista, which. 

as the name implies, aimed at supplying the shortcoming-- 
Jayadeva’s Aloka on Gahgesa's work. From the date ot a ' 



Kaffir 'KITO II 

R. Mitra, Notices, JX, 12, No. 2901 , introd. verse 2- 
* R. Mitra, Notices, V, p. 84, No. 1764 and IX, p. 129, No. 3029: 
Notices III, p. 75, No. 116. 
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of his work (viz. la sarhvat 4411 or 1562 A.D.) 1 made by his 
order, it is ascertained that he must have lived in the third 
quarter of the 16th century. 

55. Madhuscdana Tiiakkura 
(1575 A.D.)* 

He is the author of the Tattva-cintamanyaloka-kantakoddhara,* 
a refutation of the hostile criticisms of Paksadhara in his Aloka 
on Gahgesa’s work. 

His date must fall between that of the younger Vacaspati 
Misra on whose Dvaita-nirnaya he wrote another Kantakoddhara 
and la saYavat 45) l or 1610 A.D., the date of a Ms. of his work. 
Thus roughly speaking, he flourished in the third quarter of the 
16th century. 

56. The Nadia School 
( 1 600 — IS00 AD.). 

♦The Nadia School of Nyaya flourished during the 16th, 17th and 
1 S tli centuries under the great masters Raghunatha Siromani, 
Matliuranath Tarkavfigisa, Jagadlsa Tarkalankara and Gadadhara 
Bhattacarya. They explained the Tattva-chintamani of Gangesa 
in a critical way. 

Before the Navadvlpa Naiyayikas, tin? Mithila Logicians 
stooped down. Raghunatha Siromani and others made the lan- 
guage of Nyaya quite stereotyped and made the use of avacchedaka 
and avacchinna very extensive. Their pride and abnormal growth 
of critical faculty put the logicians of all other provinces into the 
shade. The principal logicians of Nadia School are mentioned 
below;. 

57. Vasudeva Sarvabhauma 
(about 1450 — 152.5 A.D.). 

Vasudeva was born at Nadia in the middle of the 15th 
century A.D. His father, Mahe&vara ViSarada, gave him a sound 
education in Sanskrit grammar, literature and jurisprudence. 
With a view to prosecuting his studies in Logic (Nyaya), Vasudeva, 
while about 25 years old, went to Mithila, where he was admitted 
into the academy of Paksadhara Misra, the foremost logician of 
the place at that time. After finishing his studies in Mithila he 
was subjected to a difficult test called Salaka-pariksa, c< probe- 
examination,” in the course of which lie bad to explain any leaf of a 
manuscript that was pierced last by the probe as it was pushed 
into the manuscript. One by one he explained one hundred 

x 1 See R. Mitra, Notices, V, p. 81, No. I7G4, IX, p. 129, No. 3029. See H. S*stri, 
Notices, III, 75, No. 116. 

2 See fiastri, Notices, III, p. 75, No. 116. 
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such leaves and his teacher was so much pleased that he conferred 
on him the title of Sarvabhauma. 

Finding that the Professors of Mithila did not allow outsiders 
to copy their works on Logic, Vasudeva 
to^adia 1 works brought committed to memory the entire Tattva- 
£0 a lft cintamani and the metrical portion of the 

Kusumanjall, and, being afraid that his life would be in danger on 
the way back from Mithila, he, on the pretext of coming to Nadia, 
went secretly to Benares where he studied for some years the 
Vedanta philosophy, returning home at the close of the 15th 
century A.D. 

Having transcribed the above mentioned two works from 
memory Vasudeva set up the first great 

The first academy of aca( f em y Q f Logic In Nadia, where students 
Logic m Nadia. _ , _ , 0 _ * . - 

flocked m large numbers. He had two 
distinguished pupils, viz. Raghunatha ^iromani, the highest author- 
ity on modern Logic, and Chaitanya, 1 the founder of Vaisnavism 
in Bengal. 

In his old age Vasudeva is said to have accepted the Vaisnava 
tenets preached by his pupil Oaitanya. He passed the closing 
portion of his life in Orissa, where he was patronised by king 
Gajapati Pratapa Rudra about 1520 A.D.' 2 He was the author of 
a work on Logic called Sarvabhauma nirukti, which is a commen- 
tary on GangeSa. 

Though an academy of Logic was thus for the first time 
opened outside Mithila and schools of it gradually multiplied in the 


1 Caitanya Oaritamrta , Madhya-llla, Chap. VI. Caitanya while beholding 
Jagannath at Puri fell down senseless in consequence of his ecstacy. Ho 
was taken by Sarvabhauma to his house. He regained consciousness and •Sarva- 
bhauma asked him to be a student of Vedanta under him. Caitanya consented. 
After a course of studies for seven days Caitanya observed that the Vedanta Sutras 
like the Upanisads were clear to him, but the commentaries of Sankara as explained 
by Sarvabhauma, eclipsed the Sutras. A discussion followod and Sarvabhaumu- 
became a convert to Vaisnavism. 

srsteff jjc? 
trfwi i 
atefRra ntsfl 

li Madhya-lila, X. 

v-. jni i 

II Ib -< VI, 31- 


* Vide Rajendra Lai Mitra’s Notices of Sanskrit MSS.,Vols. I— IX, L 2S5* ; 
dftstri X-XI. 
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heart of Bengal, all was not gained. It yet remained for the 
academies of Nadia to acquire a university character and authority. 
To procure that power for Nadia, it was necessary that a represen- 
tative from it should vanquish the teachers of Mithila in philosophi- 
cal controversy. That honour it was reserved for the genius and 
patriotic perseverance of Raghunatha Siromani to win for his 
country. 

58. Raghunatha Siromani 
(1477 — 1547 A.D.). 

Raghunatha was born in Nadia about the year 1477 A.D. 
While he was about four years old he lost his father. His mother 
supported him with the greatest difficulty. When a boy of five 
years, Raghunatha once at the order of his mother had to fetch 
fire from the academy. He did not take with him any vessel for 
carrying the fire. Accordingly when a student in the academy 
offered him a spoonful of blazing charcoal, Raghunatha instantly 
picked up a handful of sand on which he asked the charcoal to be 
placed. Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, being astonished at his marvellous 
presence of mind and thinking that some extraordinary work was 
reserved to be done by him, took up the entire charge of main- 
taining and educating the boy. While Raghunatha began to learn 
the consonants he used to ask why k should precede Jch, and his 
teachers had to explain to him the rules of phonetics and grammar 
along with the alphabet. After finishing grammar, literature, 
lexicon and jurisprudence Ragunatha began assiduously to study 
Logic under Vasudeva Sarvabhauma and discussed with him the 
knotty points of that branch of learning. He used sometimes 
to sit in deep mediation on problems of Logic under banyan trees 
in the neighbouring field, which he did not quit until his doubts 
were* cleared. Soon he surpassed his teacher in many respects 
and demonstrated the worthlessness of the latter’s commentary 
on Logic. To exact a charter for the academy of Nadiya to con- 
fer degrees, Raghunatha went with the permission of Vasudeva 
Sarvabhauma to Mithila in the disguise of a pupil, and entered 
the academy of the famous teacher, Paksadhara Mi£ra, who 
was still alive. Raghunatha who was blind of one eye was 
ridiculed by the students of the academy: “Indra is thousand- 
eyed, Siva is three-eyed, all others are two-eyed, verily why art 
thou one-eyed ? 9 9 

However, getting admittance into the academy, Raghunatha 
very soon demonstrated his own worth and was promoted to the 
highest class. The teacher found him a hard pupil to deal with, 
and many were the controversies the brilliant pupil carried on 
with him. Matters soon came to a crisis. One day in the course 
of a hot and protracted disputation before all the numerous 
students and dootors, the renowned teaoher, foiled and exasperafc- 
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ed, insulted his brilliant pupil-polemic with the savagery of a 
schoolman. Raghunatha’s nature rebelled against the treatment he 
had received — treatment undeserved by him and unworthy of the 
teacher. Brooding in silence over his wrongs, Raghunatha’s proud 
nature proposed vengeance on his adversary, teacher now no longer. 
That very night, armed with a drawn sword, he went and hid him- 
self in Paksadhara’s house. At midnight, thinking the moment 
opportune, he went up the stairs and looking about descried 
Paksadhara lounging on the terrace with his wife at his side. 
Raghunatha hesitated in his fell purpose. It was a most glorious 
night in autumn when the full moon was shining in all her glory. 
The sky was serene and transparent and all nature was hushed, 
All were happy save the two unfortunate logicians — one brood- 
ing sadly on tin' imminent loss of his reputation and the other 
sorely anxious to achieve glory for himself. The young would-be 
murderer was perplexed for a while but instantly rushed in fury 
from his hiding place towards the couple. Suddenly he stopped. 
He was no hardened old sinner. He paused to listen. As the 
teacher and his wife were gazing at the full moon, the wife 
admired her beauty and asked her husband saying : “ My lord, is 
there anything as bright as this grand queen of the night ? 99 The 
teacher replied : “ There is one thing, my dear, which is quite as 
bright, even more so; 1 was all the evening thinking of such a 
thing ; there has come from Bengal a young logician who has for 
some time been a difficulty at Mithila. He has this morning 
vanquished me by an obstinately conducted argument. His intel- 
lect in my opinion is more luminous than the full-moon herself. ’’ 
Raghunatha overheard this conversation. The sword fell from 
his involuntarily opened palm and he came and fell at the feet of 
his startled teacher. Paksadhara forgave him and embraced 
him warmly and on the next morning before the entire academy 
confessed himself beaten by the young Bengali logician. This 
confession in fact entitled Raghunatha to confer degrees. His 
triumph took place about the year 1514 A.D., from which the 
foundation of the university of Nadia is reckoned. On his return 
he established a college at Nadia. 

The above story 1 is traditional only, but some particulars 
that he was blind of one eye are confirmed by contemporaneous 
writers. 1 


• This story about Raghunath Siromani and Paksadhara is widely known in 
this country. It appeared in “ Mookerjee's Magazine/' New series, SVol, 1, 187-, 
kindly lent to me by Babu Sanjib Chandra Sanyal. But depending on the date 
of manuscripts ascertained from the manuscripts themselves, we find that Raghu- 
nath and Paksadhara were not contemporaries. 

(Nyaya-khandana-khadya, leaf 43; ms. in possession of Vijayadharma 
Dharmavijaya SQri.) * 
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Yasovijaya in another place speaks of Raghunatha as 
follows : — 

“The ocean of Logic is hard to approach owing to the uproar 
of waves of the Didhiti-commentary (of Siromani) ; yet is not the 
water of that ocean capable of being drunk by our cloud-like 
genius ? ” 1 

Raghunatha must be earlier than 1602 A.D. in which year a 
manuscript of Krsnadasa Sarvabhauma’s sub-commentary on 
his Anumana-dldhiti was copied. He must have lived at the 
close of the 15th century and beginning of the 16th century when 
Caitanya lived. He died about 1547 A.D. at the age of 70 years. 

(1) His foremost work is Tattva-ointamani-didhitl. It is a 

critical commentary on the Tattva-cintamani of Gangesa 
Upadhyaya. In this work Raghunatha calls himself 
“ the crest-gem of logicians/' (Tarkika -siromani). Else- 
where he is called crest-gem (Siromani). Mss. of this work 
are found all over India. It was commented upon , by 
many writers, at least a dozen and half, of whom the 
majority came from provinces outside Bengal. 

His other works are : — 

(2) Bauddha-dhikkara-siromani (which is a commentary on the 

Atma-tattva-viveka of Udayanacharya). 

(3) Padartha-tattva-nirupadam or Fadartha-khapda. 

(4) KirapavalLprakasa-dldhiti. 

(5) Nyfiya-lUavatl-prakasa-dldhiti (or °vistarika). 

(6) Avaochedakatva-nirukti, an original treatise. 

{!) Nanvada 54 

(8) Akhyata-vada. 3 

(9) Khandana-khanda-khadyadldhiti. 


69. Haridasa Nyayalankara BhattacXrya 
(1480—1540 A.D.). 

Haridasa Nyayalankara was a pupil of Vasudeva S&rva- 
bhauma, and therefore lived about 1520 A.D. , * 

Haridasa Nyayalankara must be older than Saka 1521, or 
1599 A.D., in which year a ms. of his Manyaloka-tippanI ( Sabda, ) 
was copied. He was the author of the following works : — 

(1) Kusumafijall-karika-vyakhya, a commentary on Udayana’ss 
Kusumafijali verses. 


TOtfir *Tjf n to* f* srfiwwnp « 

y ( AstaaShasri-vivarana, leaf 82, ms. of Vijayadharma SQri and Indravijaya. 

! Published in the Chowkhamba Series. 
w Published in the Bibliotheca Indica Series. 

30 
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(2) Tattva-cintamani-prakasa, a commentary on Ganges’s 

famous work. 

(3) Map y aloka-tippap 1 (or °vyakhya), a sub-glops on Jayadeva’s 

commentary, the Aloka. • 

In the Sankara Matha of Puri there is a copy of the second 
work prepared during 1599, 1600 and 1607 A.D.* 

60. Janakinatha Sarma 

(1550 A.D.). 

He wrote the Nyaya sfddhanta-manjari, an elementary treatise 
on the four kinds of proof. Probably it was composed in 1660 
A.D. This work mentions Sivaditya MiSra, Murari Mi§ra and 
Cintamani. He has been commented upon a dozen times. He is 
called Bhatt&carya Cudamani or Nyaya-cGdamani. 

61. Kanada Tarkavagisa 
(about 1560 A.D.). 

According to tradition Kanada TarkavagISa and Raghu- 
natha Siromani were co-pupils of Vasudeva Sarvabhauma. In the 
introductory verse of Bhasa-ratnam Kanada salutes one Cudamani. 
Is this Janakinath Cudamani ? In that case Kanada’s date fails 
about 1560 A.D. 

Kanada wrote the following works : — 

(1) Mapi-vyakhya, 1 a commentary on Gangesa’s Tattva-cinta- 

mani. 

(2) Bhasa-ratnam, on the seven Categories of the Vaises ik a 

system. 

(3) Apa-sabda-khapdanam, another Vaisesika work.® 

62. Ramakrsna Bhattacarya Cakravarti 
(about 1560 A.D.). 

Hall says that he was the son of Raghunatha Siromani. He 
himself calls Siromani his Guru * or preceptor. He must be older 

(Quoted in NavadvIpa-mahimS). 

* For the Ma W-vy*khya, see R. Mittra, Notices IV, p. 167, Sons. Coll. Cat. Ill, 
p. 327, No. 682 (Saka 1705); and H. fiBstri, Notices V, p. 13, No. 14. For the 
BhSsa-ratna, seeR. Mittra, Notices IV, p. 119, No. 1631, intro, verse 1 

* fm* fan*# 1 * ii 

For No. 3, See Peterson’s Sixth Report, p. 74, No. 773. 

8 For some traditionary acoount of KanSda, see H. Shastri’s Introduction to 
his Notices, Vol. I, p. xviii, 

* Ind. Off. Cat. N<5. 2068, in trod* verse 2 ; 
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than 1603 A.D., the date of a manuscript of his Guna-^iromani-pra- 
ka6a. He in all probability flourished in 156Q A.D. He was the 
author of Gu^a-siromani-prakasika 1 and possibly also ofNyaya- 
dffc>ika. 

63. Mathuranatha TarkavagI^a. 

(about 1570 A.D.). 

Mathuranatha TarkavagI6a lived about 1570 A.D.* His 
father, Sri Rama Tarkalankara 3 , was a pupil of Raghunatha $iro- 
mani. Mathuranatha, who was a pupil of Sri Rama Tarkalahka- 
ra as well as of Raghunatha &iromani, wrote numerous valuable 
commentaries on Logic which are known under the general name 
of Mathurl. They are very lucid and easy, and for this reason are 
not much appreciated by the scholars of Nadia. He was the 
author cf the following works : — 

(1) Tattva-cintamani rahasya. 4 This work is familiarly known 

in Bengal as Phakkika or Mathuri. 

(2) Tattvacintamany aloka-rahasya, a sub-commentary on 

Jayadeva’s Aloka. 

(3) Didhiti rahasya, 

(4) Siddhanta-rahasya. 

(5) Kiranavali-prakasa-rahasya, a sub-commentary on Var- 

dhamana’s work. 

(6) Nyaya-lilavati-prakasa-rahasya, a sub -commentary on Var- 

dhamana’s Prakasa. 

(7) Nyaya-lilavatl-prakasa-dldhiti-rahasya. 

(8) Bauddha-dhikkara-rahasya. 

(9) Ayur daya bavana. 

(10) ( ? ) adi-kriya-viveka. 

Mathuranatha mentions Sundara Upadhyaya and Harinatha 
Upadhyaya, but nothing is known about these. 

1 Ind. Off. Cat., No. 2069. 

* Vide Notices of Sanskrit Mss. in Bengal, 2nd serios, Vol. I, p. xvi. 

s The beginning of the Tattva-cintamani-rahasya runs thus : — 

HWf II K II 

ftfiw •Tfaraftn Vt*rar 1 

a * a 

4 This work has been published in the Bibliotheca Indica Series. 
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64. Krsnadasa Sarvabhauma BhattAcArya 
* (about 1576 A.D.). 

Krsnadasa Sarvabhauma was older than 1602 A.D., when thfe 
manuscript of his Anumana-didhiti-prasarityi 1 was composed. 
As the note differs in reading the dldhiti he must be considerably 
later than Raghunatha Siromani. Roughly speaking, he flourished 
in 1675 A.D. He was the author of the following works : — 

(1) Tattva-cintamapi-dldhiti-prasarinl, a sub-commentary on 
Raghunatha’s commentary. 

(2) Anumanaloka-prasarinl, a sub-commentary on Jayadeva’s 
Aloka (Anumana khanda). 

65. GUTjTANANDA ViDYAVAgKa 
(about 1570 A.D.). 

He has been criticized by the Jaina logician, Yasovijaya 
Gani 2 (1608 — 1688 A.D.), in his Nyaya-khandana-khadya. Guna- 
nanda must be older than 1622 in which year a manuscript 

of his Gunavivrti-viveka was copied. He was considerably later 
than Raghunatha Siromani whose works he commented on, and ho 
may be placed roughly at about 1570 A.D. He was the author of 
the following works : — 

(1) Anumana-didhiti-viveka. 

(2) Atma-tatt va- vive ka-didhiti - ttka. 

(3) G-una-vivrti-viveka. 

(4) ftyaya-kusumaiijall-viveka. 3 

(5) Nyaya-lllavatl-prakasadldhiti-viveka. 

(6) Sabdaloka-vivoka. 

66. RAmabhadra Sarvabhauma 
(about 1680 A.D.). 

Ramabhadra Sarvabhauma, son of Bhavanatha and BhavanI 
praises his father’s teachings as better than those contained in 


1 This work is being printed in the Bib. Ind. Series ; for No. 2 see p. 8 : — 

2 Gunananda is mentioned by Yasovijya in his Nyfiya-khanda-khBdya, leavos 
2, 11, 56, 70, 80. Satis Chandra V idyabhugana’s Yaaovijaya Oani (1910,) p- 
468. 

8 He was the author of Nyaya-kusum5fijali-viveka f which begins : — 

W’t ii 
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the Praka6a and the Makaranda. 1 From his famous tol were 
produced such learned scholars as Jayarama Nyaya-pancanana* 
arid JagadI6& Tarkalankara. He is older than 1613 A.D.*, when, 
a manuscript of his Padartha-tattva-viveeana-prakaSa was copied. 
He was later than Raghunatha . He probably flourished in 1680 A . D. 
Ho was the author of the following works : — 

(1) DIdhiti-tika. 

(2) Nyaya-rahasya. 

(3) Guna-rahasya. 

(4) Nyaya-kusumanjall-karika-vyakhya. 

(5) Padartha-viveka-prakasa, a commentary on Raghunatha 

6iroman i' s Rada rtha -khan d ana . 

(6) Sat-cakra-krama-dlpika. 

67. Jagadi^a Tarkalankara 
(about 1625 A.D.). 

JagadiSa Tarkalankara was the fourth in descent from Sana- 
tana Mi6ra, the father-in-law of the famous Caitanya. As Caitanya 
was born in 1485 A.D., Sanatana must have lived about the same 
time. Allowing 30 years for each generation, we find that Jaga- 
di§a was born about 1605 A.D. The date of his literary activity 
may be approximately fixed at about 1635 A.D. This date agrees 
well with the fact that a work of his named Kavya-prakaSa-rahasya 
was copied by a pupil of his in Saka 1599 or 1657 A.D. 

JagadKa was a naughty boy in his early years. At the age of 
18 years he began to learn the alphabet under an ascetic. There- 
upon he entered the academy of Bhavahanda SiddhantavaglSa, 
where he finished his studies in Logic. JagadlSa Tarkalankara 
calls himself the pupil of a Sarvabhauma, 8 who should be identified 
with R&mabhadra Sarvabhauma, as Jagadl&a quotes his Nvaya- # 
rahasya with the remark that it was his Guru’s. 4 * JagadlSa 

1 The Kusumanjali-vyBkhya, Sans. Coll. Ms. Cat. 111. 318, intro, verses 

and 3 - 

f<r*wt vwtjrpci 

**** \\ * H 

***1*S*T* aTTOT I 

a Sans. Coll. Cat., Ill, p. 241, No. 399,' “final colophon. 

Tfit ftawJF ww n 

fsrfwifw* ii 

3 The Mani-mayukha, Sans. Coll. Cat., Ill, p. 324, No. 575, intro, verse 2: 

. grt- - <nm' jhot i 

4 For his Guru’s work, see the Sabda-4akti-prakB4ika, Cal. ed., p. 25 

Tfil JJiwfareTfc i 
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Tarkalankara was older than 1631 A.D., the date of a copy of 
*his manuscript of Tarkamrta. As he was a pupil of Ramabhadra 
S&rvabhauma, his date falls about 1625 A.D. 

He was the author of the following works : — 

(1) Tattva-ointamani-didhiti-prakasika, familiarly known as 

Jagidisl, 1 2 3 

(2) Tattva-cintamani-mayukha, a commentary directly on Gan - 

gesa’s works, of which only portions have survived. 

(3) Nyayadarsa or Nyaya saravall, dealing with the doctrine 

of causality. 

(4) Sabdasakti-prakasika on the force of words, etc., a gram- 

matico-philosophical treatise. * 

(5) Tark&mrta. 

(6) Dravya-bhasya-tlka or Padartha-tatfcva-nirnaya. 

(7) N’yaya-lilavati-dldhiti-vyakhya. 

68. ^abda-^akti-praka^ika (elucidation of the power of 

WORDS). 

In illustration of Jagadisa’s style of argument, I give below 
an English translation of the first five couplets of the 6abda-Sakti- 
prakadika. This will give some idea of the fabda, verbal know- 
ledge, as explained by Jagadi6a : — 

Verbal Knowledge (6abda-bodha ) . 

1. The Sabda-§akti-prakasika, delighting the learned, is com- 
posed by JagadlSa, who was versed in debate as well as in the 
dogmas. 

2. The goddess Sarasvatl who is gracious and approaches all 
persons and is able to fulfil their ends, makes herself manifest im- 
Uaediately, when she is worshipped. 

or, 

Words, which possess the three requisites of mutual inter- 
dependence, juxtaposition and compatibility in their signification, 
become at once a means of knowledge to any man who hears 
them. 8 

3. Knowledge of the mutual connection of things signified by 
correspondent words is neither perception nor inference, being 
limited in its scope. 

4. Word or verbal testimony is the knowledge of the mutual 
connection of things signified (presented) by correspondent words. 
This knowledge is neither perception nor inference, for, in the case of 


1 Published in the Chowkhamba series. _ 

2 Printed in Calcutta (Saka 1769) and in Benares ; later (1918) by the Calcutta 
University.^ 

3 This verse is capable of this double meaning. 
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perception, knowledge of things is derived through the contact of 
sense and in the case of inference through consideration (recogni- 
tion of sign). Such is not the case here. Here arises the know- 
ledge only of those things which are signified by corresponding 
words. 

In the case of verbal testimony there is (1) the hearing of 
words, then (2) there is the recollection of things signified by the 
words, e.g. ghato’sti. Here from ghafa -\-su+as+ti . there is recol- 
lection of ghafa a pot, su one, as existing and ti abode ; (3) there is 
knowledge of the mutual connection of the four things thus recol- 
lected, i.e. ghaia (pot) as the abode of oneness and existence. This 
is verbal knowledge, testimony or word. 

Then there is mental perception ( anuvyavasaya ) of the know- 
ledge thus: I am the possessor of the verbal knowledge of ghafa, 
as an abode of oneness and existence. 

Some may say that verbal knowledge is simply the recollec- 
tion of things signified by words. This is impossible, for there can* 
not be any recollection of the mutual connection of things if there 
was no perception of the mutual connection of those things. 
^Hence it is necessary to admit an extra means of knowledge, 
namely, “ verbal knowledge.” 

Verbal knowledge is not inference ; compatibility pertains to 
tilings, whereas correspondence pertains to words. These two 
combined together do not abide in any one thing, and cannot there- 
fore be the cause (sign) in an inference. Each one of these 
separately too Cannot be the cause, for compatibility can abide in 
non-correspondent words where there is no verbal knowledge. 
Correspondence does not abide in things at all and cannot there- 
fore* be the cause in an inference. 

There is a cow : hearing this expression we may, according to 
a modern Vaisesika, make the following inference : — 

A cow is existent, because it is recollected by words conducive 

rni , T ., .. . . . to the knowledge of the mutual connection 

1 he Vaisesika position. , , , . . . , 

between itself and existence, just like a 

pot. 

Or we may say : A cow is existent because it is recollected 
by the word go connected with existence, just as an eye. 

If we can thus draw knowledge of the expression by means 
of inference, what is the necessity for admitting a separate means 
of knowledge named verbal testimony ? 

In verbal testimony the recollection of things signified by 
Naivavika’s r«niv words is the cause (sign), but not the know- 
ledge of things recollected by words. In 
inference the knowledge of sign is the cause. Therefore, where 
we have such knowledge as <€ the word cow is not the thing of which 
I am reminded by the word cow connected with the word 
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existence we can draw (from fche expression there is a cow) 
verbal knowledge but not inference, because there is no knowledge 
of the sign (middle term, reminding us of the connection of cow 
and existence) in the abode. 

That is, where we have no previous knowledge of a cow as 
connected with existence, we can on hearing, “ there is a cow”, 
draw verbal knowledge, but not inference, because the knowledge 
of a cow as connected with existence is not recollected by me, not 
having seen cow and existence together previously. Therefore 
verbal testimony is a means of knowledge different from inference. 

Inference cannot serve the purpose of verbal knowledge so 
far as mental perception of the knowledge ( vpwnr ) is con- 
cerned. There is a cow : by this expression we first draw know- 
ledge of the mutual connection of cow and existence (in the 
form : a cow exists ), and then we have mental perception of the 
knowledge as : I hear that a cow exists. If you say that 
this form of mental perception is wrong and that verbal know- 
ledge is really included in inference, I may say, as there is no fixed 
rule, that inference is included in verbal knowledge. Just as you 
incorporate verbal knowledge in inference by contriving a general^ 
proposition on the recollection of things through words, I shall 
include inference too in verbal knowledge by postulating cor- 
respondence between words recollected by things. 

In an inference where the thing signified by the major term 
is unfamiliar, knowledge of the general pro- 
position (major premise) is derived by 
means of a heterogeneous example, ejj. “the lake has not smoko 
because it has not fire.” This inference is carried on by a hetero- 
geneous example, thus : “ whatever has smoke has fire, as a hill.” 
Here the knowledge of the major term, viz . the thing signified bv 
“ no smoke ” (absence of smoke) did not exist before the inference 
was drawn , hence there was no knowledge of the word “ no smoke ” 
(absence of smoke) as also there was no knowledge of the thing of 
which it was a sign. Consequently the knowledge derived from the 
expression, “ the lake has not smoke because it has not fire ”, is not 
drawn through verbal testimony but through inference. There- 
fore inference is to be admitted as a separate means of knowledge. 

It is true there was no knowledge of the thing signified by the 
j j major term, but the word of which the 

epy * thing was a sign could be recollected by 

means of an association. Hence there is no necessity for admit- 
ting inference as a separate source of knowledge. 

All verbal testimony cannot be included in inference. The 

' t> i o expression “being different from a pot” 

ep y * affords the verbal knowledge (testimony) of 

the form: “possessing distinction as counterpart of a pot. 


Objection. 
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Objection. 


This knowledge cannot be drawn from inference, for inference 
cannot take place where there is iiq minor term, as here. Hence 
it is necessary to admit a separate means of knowledge named 
verbal testimony. 

If you say that the knowledge can be drawn from inference 
thus : the distinction is counterpart of a pot as it is recollected by 
another word correspondent with the same distinction. This is 
absurd, for the inference merely affords knowledge of distinction 
which is counterpart of the pot, but not of the thing \tfhich pos- 
sesses the distinction. But, if you admit a separate means of 
knowledge named verbal testimony, then the peculiar knowledge 
of the expression can be easily drawn from correspondence, etc. 

“ Being different from a pot ” : here different may, by a 
secondary application { ), refer to 

anything other than a pot, i.e., non-pot. 
As a single word cannot afford any verbal knowledge, we may 
form connection with any other word, sucli as a n cloth.” Conse- 
quently now we can make the inference of this form : “ a cloth is 
non-pot.” 

If you say so, statements arrive at absurdity, e g. if the word 
Re ] “ different ” itself could afford the knotv- 

epy ‘ ledge of “ non-pot,” the words ‘ ‘ from a 

pot” would be useless. Similarly, if in t ha expression “ there is 
(exists) a pot,” a pot itself, by a secondary application, could afford 
the knowledge of “ an existing pot,” the word <k is ” (exists) would 
be useless. 

Consciousness that it is the assertion of a competent person, is 
^ the cause of verbal knowledge. Knowledge 

srjJ& ni ° n ° 1 6 imam " of an expression is based on the belief that 

the expression is that of a competent person. 
On hearing the expression “ there is a pot ” — a listener can derive 
verbal knowledge only if he is conscious that it is the expression 
of a competent person, otherwise not ; or, in other words, the con- 
sciousness that a certain expression is that of a competent person 
precedes verbal knowledge. Now if the conclusion (viz., that 
there is a pot) thus precedes verbal knowledge and there is no 
desire for drawing an inference, there cannot be any. Conse- 
quently it is to be admitted that verbal knowledge is a separate 
means of knowledge. Also that verbal knowledge is not right 
knowledge, for right knowledge concerns itself with things which 
ar ® unknown, but not with things which are known to the com- 
Therefore verbal knowledge is not right knowledge, 
knowledge does not ooncern itself with things 
already known, then in the oase of a series 
of perceptions right knowledge cannot 
&bide in the series beginning with the second perception. For the 


petent person. 
If right 

Objection. 
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thing already known by the first perception is the object of knowl- 
edge at the second perception. 

Right knowledge which concerns itself with things unknown 
is the correct knowledge which is different 
op y ‘ from that which is produced after knowl- 

edge of the same form in a series. 

In the case of a series of perceptions, the series beginning 
with the second perception was produced no doubt after the 
first perception, but the first perception did not follow any. There- 
fore the first as well as the following perceptions are right knowl- 
edge. This rejects recollection as right knowledge, for all recol- 
lection takes place after a previous perception. Then verbal knowl- 
edge is also not right knowledge, for that succeeds a knowledge 
of the same form or kind, viz . the consciousness that it is the 
assertion of a competent person. 

5. The belief that something has been asserted by a compe- 
tent person cannot be the cause of verbal knowledge, because it de- 
pends on the meaning of a sentence. The moaning of a sentence 
remains really unknown before verbal knowledge occurs. And 
verbal knowledge occurs even when there is doubt as to whether a 
certain assertion is that of a competent person. If the cause of 
verbal knowledge was the belief that something was the assertion 
of a competent person who was aware of the meaning of a sen- 
tence as signifying connection of one thing with another thing, 
then verbal knowledge could not be inference as the knowledge 
of the conclusion preceded the same. In fact it is not necessary 
that the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence should precede 
verbal knowledge. Otherwise the Vedie text which is a compe- 
tent assertion would be a mere reiteration, not being a souroe of 
right knowledge because it would indicate what was already 
known. Therefore the belief in the assertion of a competent 


person is not the cause of verbal knowledge. 

The belief, viz . it is the assertion of a competent person, is the 
Objection cause of verbal knowledge which is derived 

from human speech, but not of that verbal 
knowledge which is derived from the Vedic text. Then the Veda 


will not be devoid of authority. 

It is cumbrous to suppose that consciousness of the assertion 
A of a competent person is the cause in one 

swer * place but not in the other. This difference 

of hypothesis is unnecessary. The belief that it is the assertion 
of a competent person is not the cause of verbal knowledge, 
because that knowledge takes place even where there is doubt of 
the* connection of one thing with another or where there is 
doubt that a certain expression is the assertion of a competent 


person. 
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In verbal knowledge, even if the assertion of a competent 
Objection. person is not the cause, context must 

be admitted to be the cause. Otherwise 
the word ghata would have afforded the verbal knowledge, 
viz., iC an object connected with ghata ”, even though we had 
not the belief that it was pronounced with the desire of expressing 
the same. Hence we must admit that, in ascertaining the meaning 
of expression ghata, we must have knowledge of the context (inten- 
tion) of the form : “ it was pronounced, with the intention of express- 
ing an object specified as ghata” Hence verbal knowledge is not 
inference, because the true meaning of the expression is contained 
in the context, and so conclusion precedes the so-called inference, 
which is absurd. 


Even if knowledge of the context was the cause of verbal 
Answer. knowledge, the true meaning of the expres- 

sion (viz. , one thing as connected or qualified 
by another thing) is not contained in the former when there is 
the knowledge, viz., the word ghata is not pronounced with 
the desire of expressing an object specified as ghata , even if 
there be verbal knowledge of ghata (viz., an object specified as 
ghata) ; because there is knowledge of context of the form, it is 
pronounced with the desire of expressing an object specified as 
*’ knowablc.” But this does not take place ; wherefore knowl- 
edge of context of the form : “ it is pronounced with the desire of 
expressing an object specified as ghata ” must be admitted as the 
cause of the verbal knowledge of an object specified as ghata. 
Now, the true meaning is not contained in the knowledge of the 
context. Therefore there is no harm in admitting an inference 
beyond verbal knowledge. 

The word saindhava in the expression ff bring saindhava ” 
would indicate salt and not a horse if the expression is used at the 
hour of meal. Hence the cause of such verbal knowledge is 
admitted to be the knowledge of context of the form: “This 
word saindhava has been pronounced with the desire of indicat- 
ing salt.” That knowledge of context arises from knowledge of 
the particular occasion, such as that of meal, etc. Therefore in 
regard to verbal knowledge we may take knowledge of the occasion 
as the cause but not an extra cause named knowledge of context. 
If you say that knowledge of ocoasion is not comprehensive, 
hence knowledge of context should be adopted as being com- 
prehensive, it would also be absurd, for knowledge of context too 
is non-comprehensive. 

Suppose the belief : u it is pronounced with the desire of ex- 
pressing an object called ghata ”, exists elsewhere in the word 
ghatam, but not in the word which is heard now ; or there 
exists in it the belief : “ it is not pronounced with the desire of 
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Refutation of Prabhfi- 
kara. 


oxpressing an object called ghata ” ; and suppose the belief, “ it 
is/’ exists in the word ghatam which existed at another time, but 
not in the one which exists now, in such cases there is no 
verbal knowledge. Therefore each expression must be taken as 
indicating an object called ghata which exists at the time of the 
expression- Hence owing to the expressions being different on 
different occasions, knowledge of context becomes different. 
Therefore we may rather admit knowledge of occasion as the 
cause, but not knowledge of context. 

Knowledge of context must be admitted as the cause of 
verbal knowledge, because where there is 
uncertainty or absence of knowledge of 
context there is no verbal knowledge. 
Moreover knowledge of context is the regulator of the knowledge 
of one meaning where a word admits of different meanings, and is 
the establishor of secondary meaning. 

Therefore if knowledge of context is the cause of verbal 
knowledge, then the moaning of an expression having already been 
contained in the context, the conclusion is presupposed there. 
Therefore verbal knowledge is not inference. Though verbal 
knowledge is different from inference, it is not right knowledge 
because there is no knowing what was unknown.” 

Knowledge of context is not the cause of verbal knowledge 
AT . - ., , . A poet uses a word in one sense, while a 

aiyfiyi -as rep y. thoughtful person may take it in a different 

sense, though the poet had no knowledge of context in that sense. 
A parrot which has no knowledge of context utters words which 
produce verbal knowledge in us. 

In the complete 4 set’ the author has said that verbal knowledge 
is produced by correspondent words. But it should be added that 
verbal knowledge arises from significant corresponding words. 
Now he gives the definition and division of significant words. 

A certain word is significant in a certain sense, if that word 
with the association of another word produces verbal knowledge 
of the thing which is presented b}' its own power or by the pow r er 
of its marks. Significant words are of three kinds: crude word, 
suffix and indeclinable. In the expression patah (*&•), the word 
( W ) pa (a in association with the suffix su (5) produces verbal 
knowledge of the form W (cloth) as possessing oneness, i.e, one 
piece of cloth. 

69. Rudra NyayavIcaspati. 

Rudra Nyayav&caspati was son of Vidyanivasa Bhattacarva 
and grandson of Vidyavacaspati 1 who had been honoured by the 


\ VidyavSchaspati is named as a smj-tic writer in Raghunandana’s Durgotsava 
tattva. 
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king of Gauda. ViSvan&tha Siddhantapancanana was his younger 
brother, and Govinda Bhattacarya Cakravarti was his son. By 
order of his father, Vidyanivasa, copies of the Kalpa-taru , the 
smrtic digest of Laksmldhara (Naiyatakalika and Dana-fehandas) 
were copied in &aka 1610 or 1658 A D. His time is further fixed 
by the poem composed in honour of Bhavasimha, whose father 
Manasimha, was governor of Bengal, from the 38th to the 50th 
year of Akbar’s reign or from 1593 to 1605 A.D. Rudra must 
therefore have lived at the beginning of the 17th century. Rudra 
Nyayavacaspati should be distinguished from Ramarudra Tarka- 
vagiSa, grandson of Bhavananda SiddhantavagI6a whose philoso- 
phical treatise is often called Raudrl. Rudra Nyayavachaspati 
was the author of the following works : — 

(1) Tattva cintamani-dJdhiti- parlksa. 

(2) Kiranavaliprakasa vivrti-parlksa. 

(3) Padartha-khandana-vyakhya. 

(4) Bhava-vilasa, a poem in praise of the prince Bhavasimha, a 

son of Manasimha, the Rajput Governor of Bihar and 
Bengal. 

(5) Bhramara-dtHam. 

(6) Vrndavana-vinoda-kavya 

70. JAYARAMA N YA YAPAffOANANA 

(about 1700 A.D.). 

Jayarama was a pupil of Ramabhadra Sarvabhauma *. His 
title Nyayapancanana is sometimes shortened into Pancanana. 

Jayarama, with Devanatha Tarkapancanana, is mentioned as 
an authority in the rhetorical Eka-6asthyalankara-praka6a, and 
in the Alankara-sara-sthiti of Bhlmasena Diksita 4 , composed in 
Samvat 1712 during the rule of Ajitasimha in Jodhpur. He 
is older than 1659 A.D., the year in which the Padarth&mala was 
composed. As pupil of Ramabhadra Sarvabhauma, he lived about 
1700 A.D ; 

He was patronised by Raja Ramkrsna of Krishnagar who 
obtained from the Pandits of Nadia the hereditary title of Nava- 


1 The Anumana-didihiti-gudhartha-vidyotana (Ind. Off. Cat.,p. 620, No. 7900, 
and Peterson’s Sixth Report, p. 16) introd. verse : — 

iw i * w « fti * 

n t, i 

2 Madras Catalogue, No. 43037, introd. verse 2 

nfinrwv *tt gwtrmft i 

ww <8ftri?Nrwi i 
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dvlpadhipati (Lord of Nadia). J ayarama’s Nyaya-siddhanta-mala 
was composed in Samvat 1750 or 1693 A.D. 

He was the author of the following works : — 

(1) Tattva-ointamapi-didhiti-gudharttaa-vidyotana, a sub-com- 

mentary on iSiromani’s Didhiti. 

(2) Tattva-cintamanyaloka-viveka, a sub-commentary on Jaya- 

deva’s Aloka. 

(3) Nyaya-siddhanta-mala, a commentary on suttas 4 to 7 of 

Gotama’s Nyaya-sutra. 

(4) Sabdartha-mala, on sabda or words. 

And in Vaisesika — 

(5) Guna-dldhiti-vivrti, a sub-sub-commentary on the .Didhiti, 

the sub -commentary of Varddhamana’s commentary on 
Udayanacarya’s Kiranavali. 

(6) Nyaya-kusumanjall-karika-vyakhya, a commentary on 

Udayanacarya’s Karikas or verses. 

(7) Padartha-maiji-mala, or Padarfcha-mala, an original treatise 

examining the Vaisesika categories. It was the best 
known of liis works and was commented upon by Jan fir - 
dana Vvasa and Laugaksi Bhaskara. 

And in rhetoric : — 

(8) Kavya-prakasa-tilaka, a philosophical commentary on the 

rhetorical work of Mammata. 

71. Gaurikanta Sarvabhauma 
(about 1725 A.D.). 

Gaurikanta Sarvabhauma was born in the northern part of 
Gaur 1 and got favours from the king for composing many nibandhas. 
He was older than 1714 A.D., the date of a manuscript of his 
Ananda-laharl-tarl. He was later than Tantrika Purnananda 
whose Shyama Rahasya is quoted in the said Tari and who 
wrote the &akta-krama in 1571 A.D. Gaurikanta must hav^ flour- 
ished in the first quarter of the 17th century A.D. He was the 
author of the following works : — 

(1) Bhavartha-dlpika, a commentary on the Tarkabhasa of 

Kesava Misra. 

(2) Sad-yukti-mukt avail. 


* The Ananda-laharl-tarl (R. Mitra, Notices VII, p. 245, No. 2490), en- 
dorse and colophon ; — 

*fr ftoranw 

mi mrir ^Nrt it iiu 
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(3) Ananda-lahari-tarl. * 

(4) Vidagdha-mukha-mandana- vitika . 

72. Bhavananda Siddhantavagi£a 
(about 1625 A.D.). 

Bhavananda, as a preceptor of Raghavendra, must be a gene- 
ration older than the latter. Raghavendra was a contemporary 
of Krpar&ma favoured by the Delhi Emperors Jehangir and Shah- 
jeh&n. Bhavananda must have lived in the first quarter of the 
17th century. He was the author of the following works : — 

(1) Tattva-cintamani-didhiti-prakasika, familiarly known as 

Bhavanandi. 

(2) Pratyak-aloka>6ara-manjarI. 

(3) Tattva-cintamani-tlka. 

(4) Karaka^vivecana. 

73. Harirama TarkavagKa 
(about 1625 A.D.). 

Harirama TarkavagI6a is sometimes called Tarkalankara, 
Tarkalahk&ra-vagI6a and Nyayalankara-tarkavaglSa. He was the 
teacher of Raghudeva Nyayalankara and of Gadadhara Bhattii- 
earya. He must be older than 1654 A.D., the date of a manu- 
script of his Yada-buddhi-vicara, a section of his Tattva-cinta- 
mani-tlka. As a teacher of Raghudeva, he might be placed in the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century. He was the author of 
the following works : — 

(1) Tattva-cintamani-tlka-vioara. 

• (2) Aoarya-mata-rahasya-vicara. 

(3) Batna-kosa-vicara or vada as it is sometimes named. 

(4) Sva-prakasarahasya-vicara or Bhatta-mata-siddhanta- 

vicara. 

74. Vi^vanXtha Siddhantapa^canana 
(about 1634 A.D.). 

ViSvanatha was the son of Vidyanivasa Bhattacarya and a 
younger brother of Rudra Nyayavacaspati Bhattacarya. He com- 
posed his Bhasapariccheda in 1634 A.D. He was the writer of 
the following works : — 

(1) Alankara-pariskara. 

(2) N an- vada-tika. 

(3) Nyaya-stLtra-vrtti. 1 


5 Published under the authority of the General Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion, Bengal. 
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* (4) Suvartha-tattvaloka or Karaka-cakra. 

(5) Nyaya-tantra-bodhinI or Nyaya-bodhinl. 

(f>) Padartha-tattvaloka. a commentery on Raghunafcha’s Pa- 
da rtha-khandan a . 

(7) Bhasa-pariecheda. 1 

(8) Pingala prakasa. 2 

75. Ramabhadra Siddhanta vagina 
(about 1660 A.D.). 

Ramabhadra SiddhantavagISa was a grandson of JagadlSa 
Tarkalankara and was the author of a commentary called Subo- 
dhinl on the Sabda-sakti-praka§ika of the latter. As Jagadlsa 
lived a*bout 1635 A.D., his grandson Ramabhadra flourished ap- 
proximately about 1660 A.D. He calls himself Navadvlplya g 
on a resident of Navadvipa. 

76. Govinda NyayavagKa 
(about 1650 A.D.). 

Govinda Nyayavaglf^a was a descendant of Vasudeva Sarva- 
bliauma and was the senior logician of his time. He was patro- 
nised by Raja Raghava of the town of Revi which was after- 
wards called Krishnagar. Raja Raghava dug a tank at Digna- 
gara in 1669 A.D. Govinda calls himself son of Nyayavacas- 
pati* who is no other than Rudra Nyayavacaspati. Roughly, 
he lived in 1650 A.D. He was the author of the following 
works : — 

(1) Nfyaya-samksepa. 

(2) Padartka-kha^dana-vyakhya. 

(3) Possibly Samasa-vada. 

1 J.A.S.B., 1910, p. 313. M. M. Sbaatri’s article on Bhifea-pariccheda 
Published in the Bibliotheca Indiea Series of Calcutta. 

2 In the Pingala-prako$a ViSvanStha says : — 

* Sana. Coll. Cat., Ill, p. 226, No. 401, introd. verse 2: — 

Bit JUt if llfai n * II 

and the final colophon ^ 

in R. Mittra, No. 794] WTSTT I 

* The Nyaya-samksepa (Ind. Off. Cat., p. 644, No. 1893), intro, verse 3 : — 

»fHi wnfVit it 
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GABlDHARA BHATTXCXRYA. 

77. Raghub’eva NySySlankara 

(about 1650 A.D.). 

Raghudeva was a disciple of Harir&maTarkavagISa. 1 Raghu- 
deva is older than 676 A.D., the date in which Anumiti-para- 
mar6a~vada was copied. He is older than YaSovijaya Gani (1608- 
1688 A.D.) who quotes him in his Asta-sahasrI-vivarana.* He 
probably flourished in 1 650 A.D. He was the author of the 
following works : — 

(1) Tattva-cintamaiii-gudhartha-dlpika. 

(2) Navina-nirma^a. 

(3) Didhititika. 

(4) Nyaya-kusumanjali-karika-vyakhya. 

(5) Dravya-sara-sangraha. 

(6) Padartha-khandana vyakhya. 

78. Gadadhara Bhattacharya 

(about 1650 A.D.). 

Gadadhara, whose father was Jivacarya, was born in the 
middle of the 17th century A.D. in the district Lakshmipasa, 
Bogra, in Eastern Bengal. He came to Nadia and became a pupil 
of the famous logician Harirama TarkavagiSa. On the death 
of the teacher, Gadadhara became the head of his academy. 
But the students in Nadia did not at first accept him as their 
teacher as he was a man of Eastern Bengal and did not belong to 
a family of hereditary Pandits. Gadadhara left the academy and 
established a new college on a public street, where he also set up a 
garden of flowers. As soon as any student came to collect flowers 
from the garden, Gadadhara used to deliver lectures on logic, 
addressing a tree there. Charmed with his exposition of the 
knotty points of logic, young men came and secretly enrolled 
themselves as his pupils. Soon after this he composed an excel- 
lent gloss on the Didhiti of Raghunatha ^iromani which made his 
fame spread far and wide, and he was recognized as the chief logi- 
cian of his time. Gadadhara has been called “ the prince of Indian 
Schoolmen ”, with whom modern Logic reached its climax. He was 
such a thoroughgoing logician that when asked on his death-bed 
to think of the prime cause of the Universe instead of thinking 
on God he is said 'to have repeated the words “ atoms, atoms, 
atoms.” He wrote numerous commentaries on Logic which are 
known under the general name of Gadadhari, 


1 The Nafi-v5da-vySkhy5 (Madras Catalogue, No. 4254) infcrod. verse, 1 

M toq mi mfarftar 3^ i 

f n e i 

* J. A.S.B. , 1910. p. 468. Satis Chandra Vidyabhushana’s article on Yasovijaya 
Gani. 

31 
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Gadadhara Bhattacarya must be older than 1625 A.D ., 1 the 
date of a*manuscript of his Vyutpatti-v&da. His £aktl-v&da was 
commented upon by a pupil of Jayarama. He probably flourished 
in 1650 A.D. He is a resident of Navadvipa and is often called 
Gauda-de6Iya. 

His collected works are called Gadadharl and are spread all 
over India, especially Southern India. He was. the author of the 
following chief works : — 

(1) Tattva-cintam&ui-didhiti-prakasika, 

(2) Tattvacintamani-vyakhya. 

(3) Tattva-cintamanyaloka-tika. 

(4) Muktavall-tlka. 

(5) Ratna-kosa-vada rahasya. 

Gadadhara Bhatfcacarya’s other worlds are : — 

(6) Anumana-cintamani-dldhiti-tlka. 

(7) Akhyata-vada. 

(8) Karaka-vada. 

(9) Nanvada. 2 * 4 * 

(10) Pramanya-vada-didhl-tika.. 8 

(11) Buddhi-vada. 

(12) Mukti-vada. 

(13) Vidhi-vada. 

(14) Vis ayata-vada. 

(15) Vyutpatti-vada. 

(16) Sakti-vada.* 

(17) Smrti samskara-vada. 

(18) Sabda-pramanya-vada-rahasya. 6 * 


79. Nrsimha PaNchanana 
(about 1675 A.D.). 

Nrsimha Panchanana Bhattacarya was older than 1673 A.D. 
when his Bhusa was composed. He. probably lived about 1675 
A.D. He wrote Nyaya-siddhanta-manjarl-bh^sa a commentary 
on Janaklnatha’s work. He praises highly one Govinda* perhaps 
soil of Rudra. 


l Gadadhara, lived in the time of B&ghava R5y, grfltodson of BhavSnanda 
R5y of Nadia Raj , who built the Dighi of Dignaga, in Saka 1591 (1069 A.D.) 
and also granted land in £aka 1553. 

* Published in the Bibliotheca Indica series. 

8 Published in the 6astra MuktSvali series of Kanci. 

4 Published at Benares. 

8 Published in the Sastra Muktavali series of Kanci. . 1 

• The NySya-siddhanta-mafijarl-bhusS, introd. verse 2 (Ind. Off. Cat.,p. 0* * 

No. 1970) 
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80. RSMDEVA ClRAffjiVA 
(about 1700 A.D.). 

Ramdeva who is generally known as Ciranjiva must be 
older than 1703 A.D., when his Kavya-vilasa was composed. He 
is generally believed to have lived about 1700 A.D. He was the 
author of the following works : — 

(1) Vidvanamoda-tarangini, 

(2) Kavya-vilasa. 

* (3) Madhava-campu. 

(4) Vrtta-ratnavali. 

81. Ramarudra Tarkavagisa 
(about 1700 A.D.). 

Ramrudra, or simply Rudra, was the grandson of Bhavananda 
Siddhantavagisa and son of Sri Rama or Rame&vara. He was 
probably a pupil of Madhusudana. He probably lived about 
1700 A.D.. He was the author of the following works : — 

( 1 ) Tattva- cintamaijl-dldhitl-tika, 

(2) Vyutaptti-vada-vyakhya. 

( 3 ) Karakady artha nirn ay a-tlk a . 

(4) Binakarya prakasa-tarangini. 

(5) Tattva-safigraha-dlpika tippanl. * 

(6) Siddhanta-muktavall-tika. 


82. Sri Krsi^a Nyayalankara 

^about 1650 A.D.). 

• 

Sri Krsna Nyayalankara was a son of Govinda Nyayavagl6a 
and author of the Bhava-dipika, a commentary on the Ny&ya~ 
Biddhanta-mafi j arl . 

• 

83. Jayarama TarkalaSkara 

(about 1700 A.D.). 

Jayarama Tarkalank&ra was born in the district of Pabna 
in Eastern Bengal. His father was a court pandit at Putia. 
He was a pupil of Gadadhara and wrote a commentary on the 
6aktiv&da in the year 1700 A.D. 


YY Hat! a YYTYWt 

And (he final oolophon: ^ YI wfX 8 YYTlffStf 3H : V 
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84. RudrarAma 
(ABOUT 1750 A.D.). 

Rudrarama was a son of Bhavananda Siddhantav&gfSa and 
therefore lived about 1725 A.D. He was the author of : — 

(1) Vada-pariccheda* 

(2) Karakavy&ha. 

(3) Citta-rllpa. 

(4) Adhikarana candrika. 

(5) Vaisesika-sastrlya-padartha nirQpa^a. 

85. “Buno Ramanatha 
(about 1780 A.D.). 

At the close of the 18th century there were two scholars in 
Nadia who both bore the name of Ramanatha Tarkasiddhanta — 
one was versed in Logic and the other in Jurisprudence. The 
logician, who had his school in a wood on the outskirts of the town, 
was called Buno (wild) Ramanatha in contradistinction to the 
jurist, who lived at the centre of the town. 

Buno Ramanatha was a pupil of Rama Narayana Tarka- 
panc&nana. He was a man of extraordinary genius, but has left 
no work behind him. His circumstances were very poor, yet he 
did not seek help from any body. He had sometimes to live on 
^boiled tamarind leaves only. 

Once Maharaja Siva Chandra of Krishnagar, wishing to 
patronise him, came to Nadia and asked him ; “ Are you in any 
difficulty ? ” Buno Ramanatha replied “ No, thanks ; I have 
repeatedly gone through the Tattvacintamani but have met with 
no difficulty.” Then the Maharaja said; Si I did not enquire of 
any difficulty of yours in Logic, but I desire to know whether 
you have any pecuniary wants.” The reply again was : “ No, 
thanks.” 

86. Krsna Kanta Vidyav£gi3a 
(about 1780 A.D.). 

He was a pupil of Rama Narayana Tarkapanc&nana and was 
equally versed in Logio and Jurisprudence. He wrote the follow- 
ing works : — 

(1) Nyaya-ratnavall. 

(2) Dayabhaga tika. 

(3) GopalaJUamrta. 

(4) Caitanya candramrta. 

(5) Kaminl-kama-kautuka. 


^ l^Buno is the Bengali colloquial equivalent for Sanskrit vanya signifying 
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(6) tTpamanacintamapitlka. 

(7) Sabda • sak ti-prakasikft-tika. 

He flourished during the time of Maharaja Giri&a Chandra of 
Krishnagar.. He was too conscious of his genius. On his death- 
bed when he found that his end was drawing nigh, he said : — 
“ Let many stars shine in the sky, let lamps too spread their 
lustre in every house, let the little fireflies glitter from quarters 
to quarters ; alas ! the sun having set, what things do not shine 
before people ! ” 1 


87. RAJACUyAMA^IMAKHIN. 

Writers of Navya Nyaya have spread all over the country. 
In Madras Rajactidamanimakhin 1 who was a minister in the Court 
of Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore, wrote a Tattva cintamanidar- 
papa in 1630 A.D. 


88. Dharmarajadhvarin. 

Dharmarajadhvarin, a native of Kandaramanikkam, wrote a 
commentary on the Tattva-cintamanl-prakaSa of Rucidatta. 8 

89. Gopinatha Mauni. 

(about 1650 A.D.). 

He wroteSabdaloka-rahasya, Tarkabhasa-tika, and Padartha- 
viveka-tlka. He was a Maratha and lived in Benares during th© 
time of Raja Jai Singh. He calls himself Lord of the Lily of Logic * 


1 wfuaimflTOrarcqrr 

vfhjzvflfv sftVT sgwq i 
UM fmrwj w*vur?r<ft?rs 
fuir uftuwurtfw i 

UW u’wwflwmiutufuvifuur I 

^UtUTRfV ztutuf HIT JiW I 

fkefW urcuwrm ii 

4 Sabd&loka begins thus: — 

umufuw wi v< vficxtwc* TOW I 
tototob to TOruroTOfiroiuT: ii 

«rofk f*ref*rf ^ t 

rrourturow jfrftuTut fbtrofb it 
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90. Krsna Bhatta Ape. 

Krsna Bhatta Ade was a Maratha, who wrote a gloss on 
Gadadharl called Gadadharl-karsika 1 and one on Siromani’s Tat- 
tvdointamani while residing at Benares, where he died about 160 
years ago. The gloss has been printed in Telegu characters. 

« 

91. Mahadeva Puntamkar 
(about 1790 A.D.), 

He was a Maratha resident in Poona and flourished about 125 
years ago, during time of the end of the Peshawas (1795 A.D.) 
He wrote glosses on Bhavanandi-tika.* 


and ends : — 

RJTRITBRTRR 

rtt vsnf'r aw rrIWr: a 

yfw nY rrtrr’irtritr «RiRg>*jfRRiRfa i 

RRTH II 

The MS., which is in Benares College, dated Satbvat 1750, ends 

*db i 1 rw:ir sir; i ru^r *w i 

Gopinatha was also the author ot which begins: — 

RR4 RTRRTSRTRRR t^RtRR 

fwfl RwrY *YfRi( rtTsiRTR^rY WRI II 

ends : — 

’cwR’tarofirro fircm'Rfc rr%i 
faRlRimRRRi Rt’ItRTRT ftf^fR^ II 
tfn ftR’I^RTO rYIrrs wr> rrrrir: i 

1 Kfsna Bhatta *s Gadadharl-karsika begins thus : — 

RS^CTRJR 1PRT Rl \ r «I RI ^R »: 

RRIRtRRlRfat « 

^ttrtrY RRPiRrf Rfw^w: auT^fw.* 

RTR% V> RTRRf ^83 R*T RRt RR II 

4 In one of the opening lines he states as follows : — 

RWT R^TRTtR RR fRRRJ 

vj 

3^RTf^lW%R?R^ I 

*WrfRJIRlif^MTRR R 

RlfftTRRfRR « 

ends : — 

Rfa* RRTR»€lW* T5,T ' 

fRRTR* RRW N flR flMR IRRS M & hi fm RTWRRl ^fl RRfR’f SSI* 1 ! I 
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92 . RaghunXtha ^astri (Parvata) 

(about 1815 A.D.). 

He was a Maratha, who wrote a gloss on Gadad harl-panea- 
v&da 1 while residing at Poona about 70 years ago. 

1 wrfirws, wn, srmw i 



CHAPTER IV. 

Present state of the Science of dialectics. 

(1700—1900 A.D.). 

93. Patronage of the Maharaja of Nadia. 

Nadia is still the best centre where students from all parts of 
India come to study Nyaya, for it represents the best traditions of 
Ny&ya at the present time. Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century Maharaja Ramakrsna Raya of Nadia, having granted valu- 
able landed properties to the Pandits, specially the Nyaya Pandits 
of Nadia, enlisted their sympathy and was styled Navadvlpadhi- 
pati, overlord of Navadvlpa. 

Maharaja Krsnacandra Raya of Nadia (1728 — 1782) was the 
last land-holder to encourage Pandits with monetary help. His 
council-room was adorned by Harirama Tarkasiddhanta and 
Krsnananda Vacaspati of Navadvlpa, VaneSvara Vidyalankara of 
Guptipara, Jagannatha Tarkapancanana of Trivenl and Radha- 
mohana Goswami of Santlpura. There lived in the time of his 
son, Maharaja Sivacandra Raya (1782—1788) such famous Pandits 
as S&hkara TarkavaglSa and others. Maharaja I6varacandra 
Raya (1788 — 1802), Maharaja Giri6acandra Raya (1802-1842), and 
the Maharajas of Rurdwan and Natore, gave a little encourage- 
ment, but it was not adequate. 

94. The Portuguese take an interest in dialectics; 

The Jesuit missionaries, who lived in India in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, took a great interest in Sanskrit and 
much valuable information is available from the accounts which 
they have left. The Portuguese Jesuits, while sending manu- 
scripts from Pondicherry and Chandernagore to the King’s 
Library at Paris, remark in 1732, that most of the manuscripts 
were collected from Navadvlpa. One missionary says : “ The 
founder of the Nyaya School, which means disputation, is a 
famous Brahmana called Gautama.” “ Whatever research I made,” 
says, he, “I could not get his principles or aphorisms. I have 
obtained a commentary on them, which we have sent. The Ny&y& 
School is the only one in vogue in the kingdom of Bengal, and it 
is for this reason that a large number of books by the authors of 
this sect are sent.” 

The missionary goes on to observe : — 

“ Gahgega is very famous : he is the author of the Cinta- 
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znani, the name of whioh has dung to him. It is a book con- 
taining the whole of dialectics, according to Gotama’s sentiments. 
Gangega’s dialectics have caused people to forget all the other parts 
of philosophy and to neglect the best authors, who are almost un- 
known since the decadence of letters under the Mogols.” 1 2 * * * * * 

Father Pons remarks : — 

“The School of Nyaya (reason or judgment) has surpassed 
all the others in Logic, especially from the time, some centuries 
back, that the Academy of Nadia, in Bengal, became the most cele- 
brated of India, thanks to its famous Professors, whose works 
have spread in every direction. . . . Nowadays they teach in the 
Nyaya schools hardly anything else besides Logic, which the 
Brahmanas have stuffed with an endless number of questions, a 
great deal moro subtle than useful. It is a chaos of minutiae, 
as Logic was in Europe about two centuries ago. The students 
spend several years in studying a thousand varieties of subtle- 
ties on the members of the syllogism, the causes, the negations, 
* the genera, the species etc. They dispute stubbornly on suchlike 
trifles and go away without having acquired any other know- 
ledge. The Nyaya has in consequence been given the name of 
TarkaShastram” % 

Anquetil Du Perron, who had known Father Mosac at Chander- 
nagore since 1756, says that Father Mosac learnt Sanskrit at 
Nadia University and that his translation of the four Vedas, 
specially the Yajur Veda forms a part of his vast and learned 
collections . 8 

At the time the Portuguese searched for the books, the follow- 
ing works of Nyaya were prevalent in Bengal : — 

• (1) Kusumanjali, of Udayana. 

(2) Commentary on Kusumaujali by Vardham£na. 

(3) Dravya-kiranavali of Udayana. 

(4) Commentary on Dravya-kiranavali by Vardhamana. 

(5) Guga-kiranavall of Udayana. 

(6) Commentary on Guna-kirauavall by Vardhamana. 

(7) Commentary on Gotama-sutra of Vacaspati. 

(8) LUavatl with Commentary. 

(9) Vadartha in one volume comprising (i) Devata-vada, on 

the nature of the gods ; (ii) Mukti- vada, on salvation ; (iii) 
Pragabh&va, on future contingent things ; (iv) Visistha- 


1 Written on the 16th January, 1732. 

2 Letter of Father Pons, missionary of the Society of Jesus, to Father Du 

Holde, of the same Society at Carical on the coast of Tanjour, in the East Indies, 

the 23rd of November, 1740 (translated by Father H. Hosten). 

8 Mosac died at Pondicherry, 4th December, 1779, aged 76, a humble, able 

and deeply learned missionary, he was little communicative though very conciliat- 
es* See Anquetil Du Perron; Mem . de V Ann. des Inscriptions et BeUesleUers , 

XLIX, p. 686. Anquetil Du Perron, Zend Avesta, I, pt. 1, p. xxxviii, Paris, 1771, 

translated by Father H. Hosten. 
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vaisistha-vada, on the qualities; (v) Vidhi-vfida, true 
meaning of laws, etc. 

(10) Bauddhadhik&ra of Raghunatha Siromani in the volume of 

Kusumanjali. 

(11) Vadartha-khandana showing that there is no other cause 

but God. 

(12) Akhyata-vada of Mathuranatha, on some points of grammar. 

(13) Apurva-vada, on fate. 

(14) Sakti-vada, on power. 

(15) Siddhanta-muktavall. 

(16) Cinfcamaiii by Gangesa. 

(17) Pratyaksa and Aunumana-khanda by Raghunatha. 

(18) Commentary on Pratyaksa and Anumana-khaiida of Mathu* 

ranatha. 

(19) Mathuranatha on Vidhi-vada- 

(20) Bhavananda on Anumana. 

(21) Bhavananda on Sabda 

(22) Gadadhara the Master on the Pratyaksa of Siromani. 

(23) Gadadhara the Master on Anumana of Siromani. 

(24) Some special works of Gadadhara the Master. 

(25) Jagadisa on Anumana of Siromani . 1 2 

96. British Government encourages Nyaya. 

India came into the possession of British in 1757 A.D. Since 
then the students of Navadvlpa have received grants from the Bri- 
tish Raj. In the year 1829 this was stopped, but was again restored 
in 1830 by the Governor- General in Council at the request of 
H. H. Wilson, the great orientalist.* 


1 Tho manuscripts wore bought by Jesuit missionaries of Pondicherry and 
Chandernagore for the library of the King of France. These were sent to Paris on 
the 16th and 24tfi January, 1732. They are also mentioned in Abbe Jourdain’s 
Journal. The accounts about sending these have been translated by Father 
H. Hosten through whose kindness 1 got access to the account and lists of books. 

2 The c orrespondence quoted below shows how great was the work done at a 
nominal expense. At present Bengal Government spends 28,000 Rupees annually 
for Sanskrit Tols. In every Province including Benares, pecuniary aid is being 
given to Tols . 

Tins Secretary of the Board of Revenue in Calcutta. 

The humble petition of Sib Chandra Siromoni and 
other students belonging to the Nuddea Sanskrit 
College. 

Respectfully Sheweth, 

That your petitioners from the establishment of the College of Nuddea. 
they always received Sicca Rupees one hundred from the late zemindar Rajah 
Kiasen Chunder Bahadoor, and during his zemindary being disposed off, y°^ r 
petitioners even obtained their said allowance from the Sirkar of the Honourable 
Company, but which being stopped from the month of June last, your petitioners 
had presented a petition before his Excellency the Governor-General in Council, 
and whereupon it was ordered that your petitioners must submit their represent a- 
tum through the Collector to the Board and then to the Government. Your 
poor petitioners in conformity of the said order, represented their case before t e 
Collector at Nuddea and who has been pleased to report on the subject on the 21 * 
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The Government is spending lots of money for the maintain- 
ance of the chairs of Ny&ya in the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, at 

day August 1829 has before the Commissioner W. Money of the Moorshidabad 
Division and who also being kindly pleased to report on the subject before your 
Board. Your petitioners do not know what they have stated within, but they 
your petitioners now confidently trust on the generousifcy of your Boardship. 

* As your petitioners hold the respective documents of obtaining their said 
allowance from the Sirkar of the Honourable Company and accordingly which 
they have even received without any molestation thereof. 

Your petitioners therefore now most humbly pray, that your honour will be 
so kindly pleased as to take this your petitioners deplorable case into your 
worship’s kind and merciful consideration and be pleased to do the needful order as 
to retain and continue their said pension as they have obtained all along and 
thereby they might be able to acquire a competent knowledge of their progress 
etc., and by such an act of benevolenco your petitioners as in duty bound shall 
ever pray. 

Calcutta, \ 

February 1830. } 


To 

A. Sterling, Esq. 

The humble petition of Sib Chandra Siromoni and 
other students belonging, to the Nuddea Sanskrit 
College. 

Respectfully Sheweth, 

That it is about a month ago your petitioners had presented a peti- 
tion before His Excellency the Governor- General in Council ‘respecting their 
allowance of Sicca Rupees one hundred which was restored by the late zemindar 
Rajah Kissen Chunder Bahadoor being since stopped ; your (petitioner) being out 
of their pittance are under utmost trouble without any remedy thereof, the 
petition they your petitioners heard and believes has been referred to you for the 
adjustment of their prayer ; if so the fact your petitioners humbly pray of your 
worship will be so kindly pleased as to do the needful order for the succession of 
their said allowance through the Collector of that district as that is has been all 
alopg carried and by your such an act of humanity your petitions shall ever pray 
for your welfare and increase of wealth, 

# Calcutta. 


(No. 1031.) 

To 

W. W. Bird and W. Fame, Esq., 

Sudder Board of Revenue . 

Gentlemen, 

With reference to your letter, dated the 12th February last, relative to a 
monthly allowance of 100 rupees paid from Treasury of the Collector of Nuddea 
for the support and instruction of students, reporting from distant parts of the 
country to that place, I am directed by the Governor in Council to transmit to 
you for information the accompanying copy of a letter and of its enclosures from 
the Deputy Persian Secretary to Government, dated the 16th ultimo, on that sub- 
ject. You will be pleased to instruct the Collector to continue the pension in 
question to the Nuddea students and to discharge the arrears which may have 
accrued from the date on which the payment of it was stopped. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

(Sd.) W. H. MacNaghten, 

Off. Deputy Secy, to Govt* 


Fort William, 
The 3 rd August , 1830. 
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Navadvipa, BhatpAra, Puri and other places. Public examinations 
have been instituted for the encouragement of Nyaya along with 
other branches of learning. 

A subsidy has also been granted to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for publication of Sanskrit books, including dialectical Works. 

At present all the works and dialectics are being collected. 
English, French, German and other scholars are collecting Sanskuit 
books including books on dialectics. 

There are heaps of manuscripts in the libraries of Europe, 
such as the British Museum, India Office, the Imperial Academy 
of Vienna, the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg, Mus6e National 
of Paris, etc. Catalogues are being prepared, and great facilities 
are being given for the study of dialectical works. 

97. Rise of Vernacular detrimental to Nyaya. 

On account of the great attention given to vernaculars at the 
present day the study of Nyaya is declining. Great encourage- 
ment is being given to vernacular studies. The Dacca University 
Committee observes 1 that ‘ c the Bengali language has made great 
progress under British Rule, and its further development should 
be regarded as one of the duties of the state universities of the 
Bengal Presidency.’ 5 The Calcutta University has already recog- 
nized — as the result of the zealous and devoted work of Sir Asutosh 
Mukerjee— the vernaculars up to the M.A. standard. Several well- 
organized societies such as the Banglya Sahitya Parisad and the 
Sahitya Sabha have been founded to cultivate the Bengali language. 
Nyaya written in Sanskrit is not much appreciated. Nyaya 
written in an easier language is acceptable, but even then the 
♦diction of such works cannot be easy. 

97. The Universities on the Western Model. 

As a result of long controversies dating from 1792 A.D. the 
Calcutta University was founded in 1854. The universities of 
Calcutta and other places have made suitable arrangements for 
the study of western learning. Nadia and other archaic universi- 
ties are declining, being unable to make headway against the more 
scientific methods of study which are developing under the influ- 
ence of Calcutta and of the other universities, established by the 
Imperial British Government, with the object of encouraging 
eastern and western learning side by side. In spite of the strenuous 
efforts made by the British Government to foster study and re- 
search in indigenous Logio, it is at its lowest ebb, as the degrees of 


J Dacca University Committee Report, Chap. VII, p. 31. 
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a modern university are held in greater regard than those of the 
archaic universities of Mithild and Nadia, because, it is often 
alleged, that in comparison with the Logic of Europe, Indian Logic 
though subtle, is cumbrous in its method, forbidding in its langu- 
age, and less profitable in its material results. 



Taxila : Its political 
history. 

(i) Persian conquest of 
Taxila. 


APPENDIX A. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF TAXILA. 

A, ' 

Taksasila or Taxila was the capital of a province of Gan- 
dhara and is situated near the river of 
Sadheri in the Rawalpindi district. The 
high antiquity of Taxila can be best ga- 
thered from the fact that it was famous in 
the time of Buddha as a University town 
in India and that Gandhara, of which it forms a part, is mentioned 
in both the Rig-veda and the Atharva-veda, and in the Upanishads 
and Buddhist literature. In historical times 1 * we notice it came 
under the sway of Cyrus the Great (558—530 B.C.), who is said 
to have conquered it along with other provinces of Gandhara. 
It is said to have remained in the possession of his successor, 
Cambyses, who ruled the Persian empire from 530 to 522 B.C. 
It remained a Persian province for nearly two centuries ; and after 
the downfall of the empire in 331 B.C., it, along with other pro- 
vinces, came under the sway of Alexander the Great. Herodotus 
relates that Skylax was first sent by Darius (probably about 
510 B.C.) to conduct a fleet of ships from a tributary of the Indus 
into the Gandhara country. Otesias (415-319 B.C.) resided at the 
Persian Court for 17 years as physician during the reigns of 
Darius II and Artaxerxes Memnon, during which time Gandhara 
is said to have remained a Persian province. An interesting 
relic of Persian influence at Taxila is an inscription in Aramaic 
character of the fourth or fifth century B.C., which is the only 
Aramaic record that has yet been found in India.* 

Early in the spring of 326 B.C. Alexander with his army 
entered into the territories of the king of 
Taxila, who had already tendered his sub- 
mission. Later on we find it to be a part 
of the Magadha Empire under the Mauryas, which is clearly 
evidenced by the fact that A&oka was viceroy of Taxila. The 
territory of Gandhara, including Taxila, was again conquered by 
Euthydemiis or Democritus and was subsequently wrested from 
the family of Greek princes by Eucratides. The inscriptions and 
coins further show that the family of Eucratides was supplanted 


(ii) Greek regime : Alex- 
ander the Great. 


1 E. J. Raps on’s ‘ Anoient India.’ 

* 4 A Guide to Taxila ’ by Sir John Marshall. 
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by the Saka satraps in Taxila, but the princes continued to hold 
the Kabul valley until the last vestiges of their rule, which had 
survived the attacks of the $akas, were swept away by the 
Kushans. 

There is a copper-plate inscription of the satrap of Taxila, 
Patila by name, which records the deposit of the relics of Buddha 
and a donation made in the 78th year of some (Parthian ?) era . 
(probably corresponding to 93 B.C.) during the reign of kingMogo 
or Manes. There has been discovered a column-inscription of 
one Heliodorus, a Greek native of Taxila and a Vaishnava convert 
which runs as follows : — 

“ This Garuda-column of Vasudeva (Vishnu) the god of gods, was 
erected here by Heliodorus, a worshipper of Vishnu, the son of Dion, 
and an inhabitant of Taxila, who came as Greek Ambassador from the 
great king Antialcidas to king Kaslputra Bhagabhadra, the Saviour, 
then reigning, prosperously in the fourteenth year of his kingship/' 

B. 

“ Three immortal precepts (footsteps). . . .when practised lead to< 
heaven — self restraint, charity, conscientiousness.” 1 2 * * 

Taxiia was one of the great cities of the East, and was 
famous as the principal seat of Hindu learn- 
Taxila the great seat j ng i n Northern India, to which scholars of 
culture. all classes nocked for instruction, especially 

in medical science/ In the Mahavagga 
VIII. 3 (Dr. Oldenberg’s ed.), we find Jlvaka, who was a phy 
sician to Buddha, was educated in surgery and medicine at Taxila. 
Ample references have been met with in the Jatakas that people 
received education in lieu for school-fees or service rendered to 
their teachers. Jivaka, the physician of Buddha is said to have 
received education by rendering service to the physicians at Taxila 5 
Generally the three Vedas and eighteen Vidyas or sippas were 
taught there. 

Philostratus in his life of Apollonius of Tyana gives an 
account of that philosopher's visit to India. , 
Mutual exchange of The acc01in t tells us that the philosopher 

at Taxila. bad a Babylonian guide, named Damis ; that 

Phrontes, king of Taxila, spoke in Greek 
and that up to 12 years of age he was educated in the Greek 
fashion and was sent afterwards to the Brahmins. Also that 
Taxila was about the size of Nineveh and walled like a Greek city 


1 Sir John Marshal, K.C.I.E., in the journal of the Royal Asiatio Society, 
1909, p. 1053. 

2 Vide Archaeological discoveries at Taxila by Sir John Marshall. 

Vide my Buddha-deva, pp. 160 — 170 and 220 — 223, also Jatakas, Vol. I, p. 

259, Vol. V, pp. 161, 210, 457. 
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and was the residence of a sovereign, who ruled over what of old 
was the kingdom of Porus. From Taxila to the hill of Saphoi the 
villagers also spoke Greek. That the people living in Saphoi knew 
the Pythagorean philosophy. We also learn from the narrative that 
the Greek and the Indian philosophers were mutually acquainted 
with each other's systems, and held each other in high honour. The 
Brahmins specially loved the Greeks and looked upon them as akin 
to themselves in mind and disposition. There was inter-communi- 
action between India, Babylon, and Egypt. Apollonius’s journey 
shows that overland journeys from Babylon to India was con- 
stantly made by travellers. That the Babylonians were in the 
habit of making this journey regularly, is clearly indicated by the fact 
that Philostratus engaged the services of a Babylonian guide. 
That the Indian king showed much courtesy to the travellers and 
that such visits were frequently made, is clearly proved by the fact 
that travelling allowances paid to the guides formed a recognised 
and well-known item of expenditure of the frontier sovereign. 

Arrian, Strabo, Ptolemy, Dionysius, Pliny, Fa-Hien and Hieun- 
Tsang all have spoken of this place. Hieun-Tsang, who visited 
Taxila in the 7th century A.D. says that the royal family was 
extinct ; that formerly it was in subjection to Kapisa and latterly 
was a tributary to Kashmir, and that the nobles contended for 
powbr by force. After the 9th century we hear no more of Taxila. 1 


1 Beal’s * Buddhist records of the Western World * Early History of India’ by 
V. A Smith; Buddha-deva by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusan ; Arrian, etc., J&taka ; 
Archaeological Survey ; B.,C. Law’s, ‘Taxila,’ volume 12, No. I, otc. 
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INFLUENCE OF ARISTOTLE ON THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE SYLLOGISM IN INDIAN LOGIC. 

1. Tarka-6astra of Gotama 
(about 550 B.C.). 

ThelNyaya-sutra, which is supposed to be the earliest work 
extant on Nyaya philosophy, treats of four distinct subjects, viz. 
(1) the art of debate ( tarka ), (2) the means of valid*knowledge 
{ pramana ) y (3) the doctrine of syllogism ( avayava ), and (4) the 
examination of contemporaneous philosophical doctrines (anya- 
mata-panJcsa). The first subject, ample references to which are 
met with in the old Brahmanic, Buddhistic, and Jaina works, seems 
to have been first handled by a sage named Gotama or Gautama, 
who is reputed to have flourished in Mithila (North Behar) about 
550 B.C. The second subject, which is also referred to in old 
books, was associated with the art of debate at a very early stage. 
These two subjects, combined together, constitute the Tarka-Sastra 
(the philosophy of reasoning), popularly known as Gautaml-vidya 
(the Gotamide learning).* 

2. The Nyaya-sutra of Aksapada 
(about 150 A.D.). 

The third subject, the doctrine of the Syllogism, does not 
appear to have been known in India a considerable time before 
the Christian era. The fourth subject refers to numerous philoso- 
phical doctrines that were propounded from time to time up to 
the second century A.D. 1 2 3 Gotama’s Tarka-Sastra, after these two 
subjects had been introduced into it, became, about the second 
century A.D., designated as the Nyaya-sutra — the aphorisms on 
logic. The term "Nyaya” in tlig sense of logic occurs in the- 
Mahabharata ( Adi-parva, adhyaya 1, ver^ie 67 ; adhyaya 70, verses 
42-4; and Santi-parva, adhyaya 210, verse 22); Visnu-purana 
(3rd pt., adhyaya 6) ; Matsya-purana (3,2); Padma-purana (Utfcara- 

1 This is a reprint, in an altered form, of an article published in the Jour- 
nal of the Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

2 For Gotama or Gautama as the founder of Tarka-6astra, see Naisadhaca- 
rita, Bk. xvii, verse 75; Padma-purana, Uttara-khanda, ch. 263; and Skanda 
purana, IvalikS-kan<Ja, ch. xvii. 

3 Some philosophical doctrines of the third and fourth centuries A.D. were 
incorporated into the I^yBya-sutra of Aksapada by Vatsyayana tho first com- 
mentator (about 400 A.D.), through the introduction of certain sutras of his own 
making fathered upon AksapRda. 

32 
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khanda, oh. 263); Yajnavalkya-saiiiliita (I, 3), etc., in. passages 
which are presumed to have been written after the second century 
AD. We are not surprised to find that the Mahabharata men- 
tions even a syllogism, 1 2 * called a speech of five parts, in which 
Narada is said to have been an expert, when we consider that the 
Great Epic refers also to the voracious Romans called Romaka,* 
who, according to it, ‘‘came adorned with helmets and clad in 
endless garments to pay tributes ” to Yudhisthira on the occasion 
of his coronation at Delhi. It is quite possible that the passage 
which refeis to the syllogism was written after the intercourse of 
Rome with India had commenced and possibly after the second 
century A D. 

In the early commentaries 8 on the Nyaya-sutra, the author 
of the sutra is distincly named as Aksapada, while in the Padma- 
purana 4 * and other works Gotama or Gautama is credited with the 
authorship of the sutra Ananta-yajvan, 6 in his commentary on the 
Pitrmedha-sutra, observes that Gautama and Aksapada were the 
same person, while the Nyaya kosa 8 mentions a legend to account 
for the name as applied, according to it, to Gautama. As no 
credible evidence has been adduced in either case, I consider the 
identification as fanciful, and maintain that Gotama or Gautama 
was quite different from Aksapada, but that both of them contri- 
buted to the production of the Nyaya-sutra, one at its early stage 
and the other in its final form. Indeed, Aksapada, unlike Gotama 
or Gautama, is reported in the Brahmanda-purana 7 to have been 
a son of SomaSarma, who resided at Prabhasa, near Broach, in 
Kathiawar, on the sca-cgpst. 

3. When was the Syllogism first used in India? • 

Though Aksapada introduced into the Nyaya-sutra the doc- 
trine of the syllogism, lie was by no means the first promulgator 
of the doctrine — nay, not even its first disseminator. The doctrine 


1 Paiicavayavti-yuktasya vakyasya guna-dosavit (Mahftbharata, SabhSparva. 
adhyaya 61, verso 5). 

2 AusnikanantavflsBrhSea ifomakSn purusSdakan (Mahabharata, Sabhftparva. 
adhyaya 51 , verse 16). 

* Vide the concluding verse of the Nyfiya-bhasya (about 400 A.D.), the 
opening verse of the Nyaya-varttika (about G30 A.D.), and the opening lines of 

the Nyay-vSrttikatatparya-tika (about 976 A.D.). 

* Padma-pnrana, Uttara-khanda, ch. 263. 

& Vide Weber’s History of Indian Literature , p. 85. 

8 Nyaya-kosa, 2nd ed., Bombay. 

1 The Brahmanda-pur5i>a, published under the name of Vayu-purBna by 
A.S.B., adhyava 23, verses 201-3. 

8 Seeing that the Greek word “ SylJogismos ” and the Sanskrit word ‘‘ Sarii- 
khy 5 ” or “ Samkhy a” are identical in signification, one may say that Aristotle 
derived his doctrine of the Syllogism from the Samkhy a Philosophy of Kapila- 
Bilt the Sfimkhya Philosophy is not known to have dealt with the doctrine of the 
Syllogism at all. 
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was carried to great perfection in Greece by Aristotle in the fourth 
century B.C. (8S4-322 B.C.). That it was known even in India 
prior to Aksapada is apparent from a notice of the same in the 
Caraka-samhita, 1 about 78 A.D. In fact, it is extremely difficult 
to ascertain the exact date at which the syllogistic reasoning was 
first used in India. It is also a problem of enormous difficulty to 
determine whether there is any genetical connexion between the 
syllogism as propounded in the Indian Logic and that propounded 
in the Greek Logic. Of the four subjects treated in the Nyava- 
sutra already referred to, the first, second, and fourth are un- 
doubtedly of Indian origin. As to the third subject (syllogism), 
some scholars say that it, too, is of indigenous growth, as it forms 
a part of inference, a kind of pramana, which originated in India. 
But on investigation into the history of the development of infer- 
ence and the syllogism we find that in origin they were altogether 
distinct, though ultimately there was an amalgamation between 
them. 

4. No CONNEXION BETWEEN AN INFERENCE AND A SYLLOGISM 
AT THEIR EARLY STAGE. 

The notice of inference ( anumana ) in old books such as the 
V'ai§csika-sutra(3, 1, 9 and 9, 2, l) and the Caraka-samhita (Sutra- 
sthana, ch. xi, and Vimana-sthaija, ch. viii) is very meagre. The 
Nyaya-sutra (1,2, 5), which gives a more comprehensive account, 
defines inference as knowledge which is preceded by perception 
and as being of three kinds, viz . : (l) (knowledge which arises from 
the perception of what is) like the prior [purvavat ) , e.g. on seeing 
clouds one infers that there will be rain ; (2) (knowledge which arises 
from the perception of what is) like the posterior £e,s avat y e g. on 
seeing a river swollen one infers that there was rain ; and (3) (know- 
ledge which arises from the perception of what is) commonly seen 
(samemyato drs(a) e.g. on seeing an animal possessing horns one infers 
chat it also possesses a tail. The inference, as illustrated here from 
the Nyaya-sutra, was in essence a guess or conjecture which wa^ 
neither a source of absolutely valid knowledge nor in any way 
connected with a syllogism. In order, therefore, to ascertain 
whether there is any genetical connextion between the syllogism of 
Indian Logic and that of the Greek Logic, I shall analyse here the 
two syllogisms side by side, with occasional references to the rules 
controlling them. 


J Concerning the date of the Caraka-sarhhitS see Journal Asiaiique , tom^ vin » 
pp. 447-51, 1896, where M. Sylvain L6vi maintains on the authority of Chinese 
books that Caraka, the author of the Caraka-samhita, lived at the Court ot 
Kaniska (in Jalandhara, Punjab). I provisionally take the date of Kaniska to he 
78 A.D. 
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*5. The Syllogism in Indian Logic conforms to the logical rules 

of Aristotle. 


A. Caraka-samhita 

(78 A.D.) 

a. Demonstration and Counter- 
demonstration. 

The Cavaka-sainhita (Viraana- 
sthilna, ch. viii), which contains 
the earliest information avail- 
able on syllogism, analyses a 
demon st rati on ( sthapand ) and 
a counter-demonstration (pra- 
tisthdpana) as follows 

Demonstration (sthapand). 

(1) Proposition (pmiijnd). The 
soul is eternal. 

(2) Reason (belli). Because it 
is non -produced. 


A. Aristotle 

(384-322 B.C.) 1 

a. Demonstrative and Refuta- 
tive Enthymemes . 

Aristotle, in his Rhetoric (bk. 
ii, p. 194, Welldon's cd.), speaks 
of two species of enthymemes, 
viz. demonstrative and refuta- 
tive, which correspond respec- 
tively to the demonstration and 
counter-demonstration of the 
Caraka-samhita. The demon- 
strative enthymeme of Aris 
totle, like the demonstration of 
the Caraka-samhita, consists in 
drawing conclusions from ad- 
mitted propositions, while the 


• Dr. K. M. Korun, a distinguished pupil of mine, differs from me on thib 
point. lie would however hold that syllogistic forms existed prior to the time of 
the Greek influence. As an authority ho points out the following passages from 
the Mahfipadana Suttanta (Dfghn. II, No. 1) whero the Dhammata doctrine put 
in the syllogistic forms involves the double process of deduction and induction - 

Deductive method : — 

All Buddhas nro equal in all respects, 

One Buddha- lost his mother on the seventh day of his birth. 

All Buddhas lost their mothers on the seventh day of their birth, • 

Inductive method : — 

All post Buddhas had lost their mothers on the seventh day of their birth, 
The present Buddha lost his mother on the seventh day of his birth. 

All future Buddhas will lose their mothers on the seventh day of thein birth. 

Thus by the law ( Dhammata ) all Buddhas lose their mothers on the seventh 
day of their birth. This conclusion though formally correct is materially absurd. 

My other pupil, Mr. Hirendra Lai Sen Gupta, M.A., a distinguished student 
of the? Mahay ana philosophy, in the Calcutta University, agrees with the above 
view and as illustrations he alludes to the numerous passages of controversy in 
the DIgha Nikaya, Vol. I, Suttas 1 and 2, one of which having a crude form ot 
syllogism thus : 

My being wrong is a hindrance to me. 

The sense of remorse is due to my being wrong. 

The sense of remorse is a hindrance to me. 

These illustrations according to Dr. Barua and Mr. Sen Gupta goes to prove 
that the ancient Hindus knew the syllogism before the Greeks came to India. 

In reply T may say that one may use language involving Syllogism, yet one 
may not be aware of the art of Syllogism. Syllogism being a simple course of 
reasoning, men all over the world may use expressions illustrative of Syllogism - 
Tt was the Hindus and the Greeks that systematised the expressions and made a 
law out of them and I believe the Greeks preceded the Hindus in making that la"*- 
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(3) Example (drsjtanta ) . That 
which is non-produced is eternal, 
as ether. 

(4) Application (upanaya). The 
soul is non-produced. 

(5) Conclusion {nigamana). 
Therefore the soul is eternal. 

Counter-demonstration 
( pratisfhdpand ) . 

(1) The soul is non-eternal. 

(2) Because it is cognized by 
the senses. 

(3) That which is cognized by 
the senses is non-eternal, as a pot. 

(4) The soul is cognized by the 
senses. 

(5) Therefore the soul is 11011 - 
eternal. 

The Caraka samhita, which ana- 
lyses demonstration and coun- 
ter-demonstration into live mem- 
bers, does not give any clear 
definition of those members. 
“ Drstanta,” which in the old 
Tarka-&astra signified an in- 
stance familiar to the learned 
and the fool alike, was adopted 
designate the third member, 
although in its old sense it did 
not indicate the principle of 
connexion (between the middle 
term and the major term) in- 
volved in the member. 


refutative enthymeme of Aris- 
totle, like the counter-demon- 
stration of the Caraka-sainhita, 
consists in drawing conclusions 
which are inconsistent with 
those of one's adversary. 

The enthymeme is defined by 
Aristotle (in his Rhetoric, bk. i, 
p. 16, Welldon’s ed.) as a syl- 
logism with its constituent parts 
fewer than those of a normal 
syllogism, that is, a syllogism of 
which the major promise, minor 
premise, or the conclusion is 
suppressed as being well known 
to the audience, who can supply 
the same of their own accord. 

The demonstration in the 
Caraka-samhita is obviously a 
combination of an enthymeme 
which comprises the first two 
parts of the demonstration and 
an example wlifbli comprises the 
last three parts of it. This is 
quite in conformity with the rule 
of Aristotle , who (in his Rhetoric, 
bk. ii , p. 181, Welldon’s ed.) 
observes that an example may 
be used as a supplement to an 
enthymeme to serve the purpose 
of a testimony which is invari- 
ably persuasive. This rule may 
be illustrated as follows : — 

Enthymeme . 

(1) The soul is eternal, 

(2) Because it is non-produced. 

Example . 

(3) That which is non-produced 
is eternal, as ether, 

(4) The soul is non-produced, 

(5) Therefore the soul is eternal. 
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B. Aksapada 
(about 150 AD.). 1 

b. Analysis into five members 
{Avayava). 

Aksapada in his Nyaya-sutra 
(1, 1, 32) mentions the five 
parts of a demonstration under 
the name of avayava ; (members) 
as follows : — 

(1) Proposition (pratijnd). This 
hill is full of fire. 

(2) Reason (hefv). Because it 
is full of smoke. 

(3) Example (udaharana). That 
which is full of smoke is full of 
fire, as a kitchen. 

(4) Application (upanaya). This 
hill is full of smoke. 

(5) Conclusion (nigamn na). 
Therefore, this hill is full of fire. 

c. Example ( udaharana ). 

Aksapada calls the example 
an udaharana which he divides 
into two kinds, viz. affirmative 
(sadharmya) and negative (vai- 
dharmya). An affirmative ex- 
ample is defined in the Nyaya- 
sutra (1, 1, 36) as a familiar ins- 
tance, which, being similar to the 
minor term, possesses the proper- 
ty of that term as co-present 
(with the reason). A negative 
example is defined (in the Nya- 
ya siitra, 1, l, 37) as a familiar 
instance/ which is contrary to 
what has been stated in the 
case of the affirmative example, 
that is, in which there is an ab- 
sence of the property implying 
an absence of the reason. The 
definition may be illustrated as 
follows 


6. Aristotle. 

Analysis of syllogism and de- 
monstration ( analytics ). 

The term avayava } used by 
Aksapada to signify parts or 
members of a. syllogism or de- 
monstration, corresponds to the 
term analytics , which refers to 
the section of the Organon in 
which Aristotle analyses the 
syllogism and demonstration in- 
to their principles (vide O.F. 
Owen’s translations of the Or- 
ganon , Prior Analytics, bk. i 
ch. i, p. 80). 


c. Example (paradeigma) . 

The affirmative example (sa- 
dharmya udaharana ), as defined 
by Aksapada. corresponds ex- 
actly to the example ( para- 
deigma ), as explained by Aris- 
totle (in his Prior Analytics, 
bk. ii, ch. xxiv, p. 232V An 
example, according to Aristotle, 
occurs when the major term is 
shown to be present with the 
middle, through something simi- 
lar to the minor ; but it is ne- 
cessary to know that the middle 
is with the minor, and the 
major with what is similar, 
e.g . : — 

(1) That which is full of smoke 
is full of fire, as a kitchen. 

(2) The hill is full of smoke. 

(3) Therefore the hill is full of 
fire. 


1 + 1 the age of Aksapada, vide introduction to Da4apadarthi, trans- 

lated by Mr. Ui and edited by Dr. F. VV. Thomas (in the press). 
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Affirmative Example . 

(1) The hiJl is full of fire. 

(2) Because it is full of smoke. 

(3) That which is full of smoke 
is full of fire, as a kitchen (affirm- 
ative conclusion). 

(1) The hill is not smoky. 

(2) Because it is non-fiery. 

(3) That which is non-fierv is 
not smoky, as a lake (negative 
conclusion). 

Negative Exam pie . 

(1) The hill is full of fire. 

(2) Because it is full of smoko. 

(3) That which is not full of 
fire is not full of smoke, as a 
lake. 

The reason (hetu) , as expound- 
ed by Aksapada (in the Nvaya- 
sutra, 1, 1, 34, 35), is of two 
kinds, viz. affirmative and nega- 
tive. An affirmative reason is 
the means which, through its 
homogeneity or connexion with 
the example, establishes what is 
to be established, while a nega- 
tive reason is the means which, 
through its heterogeneity or 
separation from the example, 
establishes what is to be estab- 
lished. The definitions may be 
illustrated as follows : — 

Affirmative Reason . 

(1) The hill is full of fire. 

(2) Because it is full of smoke. 

(3) That which is full of smoke 
is full of fire, as a kitchen. 


The negative example and 
negative reason expounded by 
Aksapada (in the Nyaya-sutra, 
1, 1, 35, 37) possess apparently 
no counterparts in the Organon 
(Prior Analytics) of Aristotle. 
From the illustration of the 
example and reason (affirmative 
and negative) given by Aksapa- 
da it appears that he admitted* 
the universal affirmative con- 
clusion in what is called bv Aris- 
totle the first figure” and 
the universal negative conclu- 
sion in the first and second 
figures. Now, if a conclusion 
in the first figure is to be nega- 
tive, the major premise must 
be negative, and, if a conclusion 
in the second figure is to be 
negative, the minor premise 
must be negative (vide Prior 
Analytics, bk. i, chs. iv, v, 
pp. 85-94). Considering that the 
major and minor premises of 
Aristotle correspond respectively 
to the example and reason of 
Aksapada, it becomes absolutely 
necessary to admit a negative 
example and a negative reason 
as counter-parts of the negative 
major premises and the negative 
minor premise. 


Negative Reason. 

(1) The hill is not full of smoke. 

(2) Because it is not full of fire. 

(3) That which is full of smoke 
is full of fire, as a kitchen. 
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C. Nagarjuna (250-300 A.D.). 

Maitreya (400 A.D.) 1 

d. Function of an Example. 

The Buddhist philosopher Na- 
gfirjuna, in liis Upaya-kausalya- 
hrday a -sastra (Chinese version , 
ch. i, sect. 1), gives an elaborate 
explanation of example ( uda - 
\arana) y which is either affirma- 
tive or negative, and which 
must, according to him be men- 
tioned to make clear the reasons 
of the disputant and his respon- 
dent. The Buddhist philosopher 
Maitreya, in his Yoga -ear va-bhii 
mi-fcastra (Chinese version, vol. 
xv), treats of proofs (sci- 
dhaka) which include a proposi- 
tion (siddhanta) y a reason ( hetu ), 
and an example ( udaharana , 
affirmative or negative). Though 
in the commentaries (Nyfiva- 
bhasya, 1, 1, 37, and Nyaya- 
vfirttika, 1, 1 , 37) on the Nyaya- 
sutra the “application” and 

conclusion ” are considered as 
essential parts of a syllogism, in- 
asmuch as these on the strength 
of the general principle involved 
in the example, reassert the 
reason and restate the proposi- 
tion in a decisive way ; Nagar- 
juna and Maitreya, on the other 
hand, reject them as superflu- 
ous on the ground of their not 
being different from the reason 
and proposition.* The three 
members of a syllogism ex- 
pounded by Nagarjuna and 
Maitreya are as follows : — 


C. Aristotle. 
d. Use of an Example. 

The three members of a syl- 
logism, as explained by Nagar- 
juna, Maitreya, and others, con- 
stitute what is called an ex- 
ample. Aristotle, in his Rhe- 
toric (bk. ii, p. 184, Welldon's 
ed.), observes that it is proper, 
in default of enthy memos, to 
make use of examples as logical 
proofs, these being the natural 
means of producing conviction. 
In the Prior Analytics (bk. ii. 
ch xxiv, p. ::33, 6. F. Owen's 
ed.), it is further observed that 
the example differs from induc- 
tion in that tin* latter prove* 
the universal from a complete 
enumeration of individual , 
while the former attempts to 
prove it from a single individual 
or from some selected indivi- 
duals, and in that the induction 
steps at the universal, while the 
example draws syllogistically a 
conclusion in respect of •the 
minor term, e.g. : 

(1) That which is full of smoke 
is full of fire, as a kitchen. 

(2) The hill is full of smoke 

(3) Therefore the hill is full of 
fire. 

The above may also be put 
in the reverse order as follows : 

( 1 ) The hill is full of fire. 

(2) Because it is full of smoke. 

(3) That which is full of smoke 
is full of fire, as a kitchen. * 


1 Vide S. 0. Vidyabhusana’s Medieval School of Indian Logic , pp. 68, 73. 

* It is perhaps the view of NSgarjuna and Maitreya, and surely al?o_ of 
Dign&ga, that is referred to under the name of “ Banddha ” in the Nyaya-vart- 
tika, 1,1,37. 
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(1) The hill is full of fire. 

(2) Because it is full of smoke. 

(3) That which is full of smoke 
is full of fire, as a kitchen. 


D. Vasubandhu 
(about 450 A.D.). 

e. Srjllogism of two members . 

Vasubandhu in his Tarka- 
6astra (Chinese version, ch. 1) 
treats of syllogism as consisting 
of five members, but in his 
Ronki (Vadavidhi), as quoted 
by JKwei-ke* he is said to have 
maintained that a syllogism 
consists of two members only, 
viz . the proposition and the 
reason, and that the terms 
necessary for a syllogism are 
only three, viz. the minor, the 
major, and the middle. Tn the 
Nyaya-varttika (1,1,37) and the 
Nyaya-varttika - tatparya - tlka 
(1, 1, 37) 3 Vasubandhu, de- 
signated as Subandhu, is stated 
to have held that a syllogism 
consists of only two members, 
and that the example is quite 
superfluous. The Jaina logician 
Siddhasena Divakara 4 (in his 
Nyayavatara, v. 20) refers to 
Vasubandhu, when he says that 
according to experts in logic a 


Wc may also* regard the s y 1 - 
logism expounded by Nagar- 
juna and Maitreva as com pry- 
ing an enthymeme and an 
example, for the example some- 
times consists of only one pro- 
position. 1 

D. Arlstoilk. 
e. A perfect Syllogism. 

The form of syllogism laid 
down by Vasubandhu conforms 
in* the main to the rules laid 
down by Aristotle with regard 
to a perfect syllogism, viz. that 
every syllogism consists of two 
premises and one conclusion, 
so that there are altogether 
three terms in a syllogism (vide 
Prior Analytics, bk. i, ch. xxv, 
pp. 140 — 2). A syllogism is 
defined by Aristotle (in Prior 
Analytics, bk. i, ch. i, p. 92) 
as a sentence (or speech) in 
which, certain things being 
laid down, something different 
from the premises necessarily 
results in consequence of their 
existence, e.g. 

Premises. 

(L) All that is full of smoke is 
full of fire. 

(2) This hill is full of smoke. 


J George Grote, in his Aristotle, vol. i, Analytiea Priora, i i, ch. vi, p. 275, 
observes in a footnote as follows : •* If we turn toch. xxvii, p. 70, a. 30 — 4, we shall 
find Aristotle on a different occasion disallowing altogether the so-called syllogism 
from example.” 

s Sugiura’s Hindu Logic as preserved in China and Japan , p. 32. 

3 Vide S. C. Vidyabhusana’s “ Vatsyayana, author of the Nyayabhaaya ” in 
tlto Indian Antiquary for April, 1915. 

* Ny&y&vatara (verse 20), edited by S. C. Vidyabhusana and published by the 
Indian Research Society, Calcutta. Siddhasena Divakara flourished about 500-33 
A.D. Vide S. C. Vidyabhusana’s Medieval School of Indian Logic , p. 15. 
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proposition can be proved with- 
out any example, if there is 
invariable concomitance of the 
middle term with the major 
term, and in the absence of 
such invariable concomitance 
the proof is impossible even 
with the example. 

Such being the view of Vasu- 
bandhu, his syllogism is of the 
following form : — 

(1) This hill is full of lire. 

(2) Because it is full of smoke. 

(3) All that is full of smoke 
being full of fire. 

E. Dignaga 
(about 590 A. I).). 1 * 

/. Inference for one’s self and 
inference for the sake of 
others . 

Asanga in his Prakaranarya- 
vaca-sutva (Chinese version, 
vol. xi) omits inference alto- 
gether and substitutes for it a 
syllogism of five members. Dig- 
naga in his Pramana-samuccaya 
retains inference under the 
name of an inference for one’s 
self and affiliates syllogism to 
inference by calling it an infer- 
ence for tins sake of others.* 

g. Definition of the minor term . 

In the Pramana-samuccaya, 3 
ch. iii, Dignaga defines a minor 
term (paJcsa) as that of which 
the major term is chosen to be 


Conclusion . 

(3) Therefore this hill is full 
of fire. 


E. Aristotle. 

/. The dialectic proposition and 
demonstrative proposition . 

The distinction made by 
Dignaga between an inference 
for one’s self and that for the 
sake of others corresponds ex 
actly to the distinction made 
by Aristotle (in his Prior Analy- 
tics, bk. i, ch. i, p. 81) between 
a dialectic proposition arfd a 
demonstrative proposition. 


g . Explanation of a proposition. 

Just as in an inference for 
one’s self the predicability of 
the major term in respect of the 
minor term is a matter of ques- 


1 Vide S. C. Vidyabhusana’s Medieval School of Indian Logic , p. 80. 
. * Rah-don-ni tshul-guaurn-r tag-las don-mthon wa/io. 

(Pramana-samuccaya, ch. ii, Tangyur, M do, xcv, fol. 5). 
Gslian-gyi-don-gyi-rjes- rfpag-ni rah-gis mthoh-don-grsal-bved-yin 
(Pramana-samuccaya, ch. iii, Tangyur, ilfdo, xcv, fol. 9). 

8 Vide Tangyur, Mdo. xcv, fol. 7. 
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predicated. The Jaina logician 
Siddhasena Divakara 1 (500-550 
A.D.), in his Nyayavatara, verse 
14, says that in an inference 
for the sake of others the minor 
term is to be defined as that of 
which it is assumed that the 
major term is predicable. In 
an inference for one’s self, on 
the other hand, the minor term 
is to be defined, according to old 
Indian logicians, as that of 
which it is questionable whether 
the major term is predicable. 


h . Three characteristics of the 
middle term. 

In an inference for one’s self, 
as well as in that for the sake 
of others, the middle term, if 
it is to lead to a valid conclu- 
sion, must possess the following 
characteristics * : 

(1) The middle term must cover 
the minor term, e.g. the hill is 
smoky. 

(2) The middle term must be 
present in places in which there is 
the major term, e.g. that which is 
smoky is fiery. 

(3) The middle term must be 
absent from places where there 
is an absence of the major term, 
e.g. that which is not fiery (noil- 
fiery) is not smoky. 


tion or doubt, while in an infer- 
ence for the sake of others it is a 
matter of assumption, so also in 
the Organon of Aristotle (Prior 
Analytics, bk. i, eh. i, p. 81) 
the dialectic is an interrogation 
of contradiction, while the de- 
monstration is an assumption 
of one part of the contradiction. 
In the Organon (De Intcrpreta- 
tione, ch. xi, pp. 67-S, 0. F. 
Owen’s edition) a dialectic is 
stated indeed to be an interroga- 
tion, for a choice should be given 
from the interrogation to en- 
unciate this or that part of the 
contradiction. This statement 
coincides with the definition of 
Dignaga, according to whom the 
debater chooses the major term 
as predicable of the minor. 

h. The middle term in a 
syllogism. 

The characteristics laid down 
by Dignaga correspond exactly 
to those laid down by Aristotle. 
In the Organon (Prior Analytics, 
bk. i, ch. iv, pp. 85-6. O. F. 
Owen’s edition) it is stated that, 
when three terms so subsist 
with reference to one another 
that the minor is covered by the 
middle and the middle is or is 
not covered by the major, then 
there is necessarily a perfect 
syllogism of the major and the 
minor. 

This statement may be illus- 
trated as follows : — 


1 Sadhyabhyupagamah pak 3 ah (NyBySvatara, verse 14, edited by S. C. Vidya- 
bhusana). Sandigdha-sadhya-dharmatvam paksatvam (quoted in the Tattva- 
cintamani, anumSna-khanda, p. 407, Bibliotheca Indica). 

* (1) Phyog*-kyi choJ-iiid-dah, (2) iUthun-pa6i-phyog.?-fiid-la yod-par-hes-pa- 
dah, (3) Mi-mthun«paAi-phyog* la-med-pa-fiid-du-he#-pa-yah-ho, (DignSga’s NySya- 
pra,ve4a, Tangyur, A/do, xcv, fol. 1836). 
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The above characteristics, as 
applicable to an affirmative or 
negative conclusion, may be 
illustrated as follows : - 

A 

(1) This hill is fiery. 

(2) Because it is smoky. 

(3) That which is smoky is fiery. 

B 

(1) This hill is not smoky. 

(2) Because it is non-fierv. 

(3) That which is non-fierv is 
not smoky. 

F. DiiaumakIrti 1 * 
(600-50. A.D.). 

Demonstration through three 
kinds of middle term } 

The Buddhist logician Dhar- 
maklrtl , in his Nyaya-bindu, 
ch. ii, divides the middle term 
(< Unga , sign) 3 into three kinds 
in accordance with the rela- 
tions which it bears to the 
major term. The relations are as 
follows : — 

(1) Selfsameness, inherence, or 
“being the essence of that” (sva- 
bhdva, samavdya , tdddtmya ), which 
occurs when the predicate (or 
major term) is in essence wholly 
included in the subject, (or middle 
term), e.g. this is a tree, because 
it is simhapd . 

(2) Effect, also called “ origi- 
nation from that ” ( karyya , tadut- 
patti), which occurs when the pre- 
dicate (major term) and the sub- 


A 

(1) That which is smoky is 
fiery. 

(2) This hill is smoky. 

(3) Therefore this hill is fiery. 

B 

(1) That which is uon-fiery is 
not smoky. 

(2) This hill is non-fierv. 

(3) Therefore this hill is not 
smoky. 

F. Aristotle. 

Demonstration through the me- 
dium of essence and cause. 

The two relations, viz. “ self- 
sameness” (or “ inherence ”) and 
“ effect”, as expounded by 
Dharmaklrti, correspond to the 
two relations, viz . per se ” (in- 
herence) and (t causal \ as ex- 
pounded by Aristotle in his Pos- 
terior Analytics (bk. i, ch. iv, 
pp. 253-5, and bk. i, ch. xxiv, 
p. 301). 

(1) Per se (essence or inherence). 
— The predicate (major terms) is 
said to be related to the subject 
(middle term per se essentially), 
if the properties of the former are 
inherent in the definition of the 
latter. 

(2) The causal.— The predicate 
(major term), which is essentially 
present with the subject (middle 


1 Vide S, C. Vidyabhusana’s Medieval School of Indian Logic , pp. 103-5. 

f Dignaga in his Pramana samucaya. Chap. II. . 

3 Trlnyeva ca lingSni, anupalabdhih svabhava-kSryye eeti (NySyabindu, ci* 
ii, p. 164, Bibliotheca Indica). 
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ject (middle term) stand to each term), is said to be the cause of the 
other in the relation of cause latter, 
and effect, e.g. all that is smoky 
is fiery. 

(3) Non -perception 1 ( anupalab - 
dhi) . e.g . whatever thing (being per- 
ceptible) is not perceived is non- 
existent. 


j. Nature of the universal 
preposition. 

The relations which estab- 
lish invariable concomitance o^ 
the middle term with the major 
term are the bases of universal 
propositions. ‘'Invariable con- 
comitance” is designated in 
Sanskrit as vyapti (pervasion or 
co-presence), nantariyaka (non- 
separation), and avindbhava (the 
relation owing to which one can- 
not exist without the other). 


h Nature of the universal 
proposition . 

The proposition in which the 
predicate is related to the sub- 
ject per se or causally is a uni- 
versal one. Aristotle in his 
Posterior Analytics (bk. i, cli. 
iv, pp. 253-5, 6. F. Owen’s edi- 
tion) calls that (the) universal 
(major term) which is predi- 
• cated “ of every ” and ff per se ”, 
that is, which being predicable 
of the middle term per se is pre- 
dicated of it in every instance. 
In the Posterior Analytics (bk. 
i, ch. xxiv, p. 301) Aristotle 
further observes that the uni- 
versal (major term) is the cause 
of the middle term, which is 
essentially co -present within it. 
In Prior Analytics, bk. i. ch. 
xxiv, pp. 138-9, Aristotle says 
that in all syllogisms we must 
have a universal proposition 
(premise) which is shown by 
the universal term. 


l Dharmakirti and his followers, who say that non-oxistenco is inferred 
and not perceived, assume non-perception as a middle term (sign). But the 
majority of Indian logicians maintain that non-existence of a thing is 'perceived bv 
the same sense by which the thing itself is perceived. Henco non-perception is 
not acknowledged by them as a middle term (sign). 
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G. Uddyotakara G. Aristotle. 

(600-50 A.D.) 1 2 


k. Syllogism from a sign {liiig a- 
parcimarSa). 

Uddyotakara, who completely 
incorporated syllogism into in- 
ference in his Nyaya-varttika,® 
defines inference as know- 
ledge which is preceded by the 
perception of the middle term 
(sign) and recollection of its in- 
variable concomitance with the 
major term in the following 
form : {t I perceive that this 
hill has smoke, which I remem- 
ber to be invariably concomi- 
tant with fire, and hence I infer 
that this hill has fire.” The 
above may be properly put in 
the following form : — 

(1) Whatever is smoky is fiery. 

(2) This hill is smoky. 

(3) Therefore this hill is fiery. 

The first part (major pre- 
mise) of the above inference is 
called vyapti (a universal pro- 
position) ; the second part (mi- 
nor premise) is called upanaya 
(aii application of the universal) ; 
and the third part is called anu- 
miti (inferential knowledge or 
conclusion). The first two parts 
(premises) constitute what is 


k . Enthymeme from a sign . 

Aristotle, in his Prior Analy- 
tics (bk. ii, ch. xxvii, pp. 238- 
40), speaks of two kinds of 
enthymemes, viz. the enthy- 
meme from a sign and that 
from a likelihood. Now, the 
enthymeme from a sign 3 4 * in 
the first figure (especially if the 
signus infallible, tekmerion) leads 
to a conclusion which is neces- 
sarily true. It is this kind of 
enthymeme from a sign that cor- 
responds to the syllogism from a 
sign 4 (lihga-paramarsa) as ex- 
pounded by Uddyotakara. 

Just as in the Nyaya-varttika 
of Uddyotakara the syllogism 
(paramarSa) comprises only the 
first two parts of an infer- 
ence, so also in the Arabic 
Logic, 6 (e.gr.inbk. iii of the Risa- 
lah Shamsiyyah, dated about 
1250 A.D.) the syllogism ( qayas ) 
comprises only the two premises 
and not the conclusion. It may 
be added that the Arabic Logic 
of the schools of Baghdad (ninth 
century A.D ), Kufa (750 A.D.), 
and Bassora (700 A.D.) is re- 


1 Vide S. C Vidyftbhusana’s “ Uddyotakara, a contemporary of Dharnm- 
klrti ”, in J.R.A.S. , July 1914. 

2 Linga-lihgl-sanibandha-darSanantaram linga-dar4ana--»ambandha-smrtibhir 
liuga-paramar£o vi&syato .... S m y ty anugrh i to linga-pararnarSo ’numonam bha- 
vati (Nyaya-varttika, 1, 1, 5, p. 47, Bibliotheca Iniica). 

* Dr. George Grote, in his Aristotle , vol. i, Analytica Priora, ch. vi, pp. 291*-. 
gives a lucid explanation of a sign. # ' 

4 Dr. Qoorge Grote, in his Aristotle, vol. i, Analytica Priora, ch. vi, p. 29-* 

states in a footnote as follows : “ Aristotle throws in the remark (a. 24) that, when 
one premises only of the Ethymeme is enunciated, it is a sign : when the other J* 
added, it becomes a syllogism. In the examples given to illustrate the description 
of the Enthymeme that which belongs to the first figure has its three terms and 
two propositions specified, like a complete and regular syllogism.” 

6 The Risalah Shamsiyyah was published under tho name of “ The Logic ol the 
Arabians ” in the Bibliotheca Indica series by ‘Dr. A„ Sprenger. 
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called by Uddyotakara para - 
marSa ^syllogism) or lihga-para- 
marm (syllogism from a sign), 
and all the three parts combined 
together are designated as para - 
marii&a riipanumana 1 2 * 4 * (a syl- 
logistic inference). Sinee the 
time of Uddyotakara no further 
development has been made in 
the form of the syllogistic infer- 
ence, except that the three 
parts of it have been called res- 
pectively the instrument ( ka - 
rana ), operation ( vydpdra ), and 
consequence (phala). The first 
two parts (premises) combined 
together have been uniformly 
designated as pardmarSa (syllo- 
gism or enthymeme). 


puted to have been derived 
from the Organon of Aristotle, 
as taught in a developed form 
in the Syro-Persian School of 
Oundeshapur 8 in Susiana about 
350 A.D. 

According to certain Roman 
commentators * too, the pre- 
mises alone constitute the syl- 
logism. 


6. Migrations of the Logical Theories of Aristotle from Alexan- 
dria into India (175 B.C.-6 00 A.D.) 

Considering the antiquity of the syllogism as propounded by 
Aristotle and the close connexion that exists between it and the 
syllogism promulgated in the Hindu Logic, we may fairly con- 
clude that the latter was greatly influenced by, if not based on, 
the former. Aristotle’s works 6 * Avero brought down to Alexandria 
(in Egypt) by Callimachus, the celebrated librarian of Ptolemy 
Philadelphia during 285-247 B.C., and it seems that copies of 
some of these Avorks reached Tndia through Syria, Susiana, Bactria, 
and Taxila in subsequent times. Prom the stages in the develop- 
ment of the syllogism in Hindu Logic, as indicated above, it Avill 
appear that Aristotle’s works migrated into* India during three 
distinct periods. Th$ first period extends roughly from 175 B.C. 
to 30 B.C., when the Greeks occupied the north-western parts of 


1 Tasrant smrtyanugrhlto liriga paramarAo ’bhi^tartha pratipadako bhavatlti 
(Nyaya-varttika, 1, 1, 5, p. 47, Bibliotheca Indica). 

2 Tod idam antimam pratyaksam purvabhyam. Pratyaksabhyam sm^tyanu- 
grhyamanam paramartia-rupam anumanam bhavati (Nyaya-varttika, 1, 1, 5, p. 4ft, 

Bibliotheca Indica). 

8 Vide C. Huart’s Arabic Literature , pp. 137, 280. 

* George Grote, in his Aristotle, vol. i, Analytica Priora, i, ch. v, p, 206, 

says that Aristotle includes in a syllogism the two premises as well as the 
conclusion. But on the same page he quotes in a footnote the opinion of Julius 

Pacius (ad. Analyt. Prior i), who said that the syllogism consisted of the two 
premises alone and the conclusion was not a part thereof, but something dis- 
tinct and superadded. 

8 Encyclopaedia Britannica , 9th ed., vol. i, p. 498. 
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India 1 and had their capital at Sakala, officially called Euthy- 
domia (modern Sialkot) in the Punjab. The work of Aristotle of 
which we find a trace in this period is the Art of Rhetoric, which 
was evidently a favourite subject of study among the Indian 
Greeks, and from which the Syllogism of five members as illus- 
trated in the Caraka-sarhhita, referred to above, seems to have 
been derived. It is worthy of note that the first trace in India 
of Aristotle’s syllogism is met with in a work the author of whidh 
was the chief physician to King Kaniska, who reigned in the 
Punjab, if not exactly in the city of Sakala, at any rate near to it. 
The second period extends from about 39 B.C. to 450 A.D., when 
the Romans, masters of Alexandria, Syria, and Persia, carried 
on a brisk trade between Alexandria and India. The work of 
Aristotle which comes to our notice in this period is the Prior 
and Posterior Analytics (and possibly also the De Interpretation) , 
from which Aksapada, Nagarjuna, Vasubandhu, and Dignaga 
seem to have, as shown above, borrowed the definition of some 
of the most important logical terms, the explanation of the vari- 
ous structures of the syllogism and the idea of a universal position, 
the basis of a true syllogism. The two chief among these logi- 
cians, Aksapada and Dignaga, were inhabitants of Kathiawar 
(Prabhasaj and Conjeeveram (Kan chi), which were the principal 
seaports on the eastern and western coasts of India, frequented 
by merchants and travellers from Alexandria. It is probable 
that the Prior Analytics was widely read in those days, either in 
the original or in vernacular translation. The introduction of 
different parts of the Greek Prior Analytics into Indian Logic 
must needs have been gradual, as these had to be assimilated 
into and harmonized with the parts previously ingrafted # into 
Indian thought and language. The third period extends from 
about 450 A.D. to 000 A. I), when the Syro-Persian school of 
Oundeshapur, * established in Susiana (Persia) in 350 A.D. on the 
dispersion there of some of the best works of the school of 
Alexandria, was in the height of its glory apd spread its light all 
around. But it is not quite certain whether any influence was 
exefted at this period. 

I have endeavoured in the preceding pages to show that the 
works of Aristotle were ve^ well known in India during the first 
six centuries of the Christian era. As regards the remarks of 
Cicero and Strabo, quoted by Sir A. Grant, that most of Aristotle’s 
“ writings had been lost,” 3 I have to state that after the death of 
Aristotle his entire works were bought up by Callimachus 4 for the 

1 Ibid.* vol. xviii, p. 599. 2 Vide Huart’s Arabic Literature , p. 137* 

Sir Alexander Grant’s article on Aristotle in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 

9tli ed., vol. ii, p. 512, 

* Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th ed., vol. i, p. 498. 
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library of Alexandria, where they were duly appreciated and 
whence they gradually spread to India and other countries. To 
the scholars at Athens and Rome these works were practically 
lost, until copies of some of them reached the island of Rhodes, 
where they were edited by Andronicus in 50 B.C. Even the 
edition of Andronicus was not available in the Middle Ages to the 
Greeks and Romans, who depended for their knowledge of Aristotle 
on the Latin translation of Boethius (480-525 A.D.). But the 
original works of Aristotle seem to have been carefully preserved in 
Alexandria, and on the downfall of the Greeks and Romans they 
found their way into Syria and Persia, whence they reached the 
Arabic school of Bagdad about the beginning of the ninth century 
A.D. The original Greek texts of Aristotle’s works after these 
strange vicissitudes reached the country of their birth via Con- 
stantinople about 1204 A.D. The presumption, therefore, is that 
from the third century B.C. to 1200 A.D. Aristotle’s works were 
more extensively read and better appreciated in the East than in 
the West. 


33 



APPENDIX C* 1 2 3 

THE UNIVERSITY OF NALANDA. 

(About 300 — 850 A.D.). 

Nalanda was a village which is identified with modern Bara- 
gaon • 7 miles north of Rajgir, in Behar. Though occasionally 
mentioned in the Pali literature, Nalanda was not of great im- 
portance before the rise of the Mahayana at the beginning of 
the Christian era. Nagarjuna, about 300 A.D., and Arya Deva, 
about 320 A.D., were the earliest scholars to take an interest in the 
educational institution at that village. A Brahmana named 
Suvisnu, a contemporary of Nagarjuna, is said to have estab- 
lished 108 temples there in order that the Abhidharma of the 
Mahayana might not decline. 8 About 400 A.D. the Chinese 
pilgrim, Fahian, 4 visited this place, which he calls u the vil- 
lage of Nalo.” He saw there a tower which had been erected 
on the spot where Sariputra, the right-hand disciple of Buddha, 
had entered Nirvana. Early in the 7th century A.D. another 
Chinese pilgrim, the famous Hwen-thsang, visited Nalanda and 
halted 6 there 15 months to study the Sanskrit language under 
Silabhadra. According to him 6 the site of Nalanda was origin- 
ally a mango garden which was bought by 500 merchants at 
a cost of ten crores of gold pieces and given to Buddha. 7 
After the Nirvana of Buddha, five kings, named Sakraditya, 
Buddha Gupta, Tathagata Gupta, Baladitya, and Vajra, built 
five Sangharama or monasteries at Nalanda. A king of Ceiftral 
India established another magnificent monastery, and began to 
build round these edifices a high wall with one gate. A long 
succession of kings continued the work of building, using all the 
skill of the sculptor, till at the time of Hwen-thsang in 637 A.D. 
the whole was “ truly marvellous to behold. 5 ' In the estab- 
lishment were some thousands of monks, all men of great ability 
and learning. They were very strict in observing the rules of 
Vinaya, and were looked up to as models by all India. Learn- 
ing and discussing, they found the day too short, day and night 


1 From the author’s “ Indian Logic : Medieval School ” (Appendix A). 

2 Vide Cunningham’s Anoient Geography of India, p. 468. 

3 Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 70 — 86. 

* Vide Beal’s Fa-hian, p. 111. 

3 Vide Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, p. x. 

8 Vide Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. ii, pp. 168 — 170 . 

1 It must have been given to a Buddhist saint of a later age and not o 

Buddha himself. 
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they admonished each other, juniors and seniors mutually help- 
ing to perfection. Learned men from different cities came to 
Nalanda to acquire renown, and some persons even usurped the 
name of Nalanda students in order that they might be received 
everywhere with honour. 1 * Of those from abroad who wished 
to enter the schools discussion, the majority, beaten by the 
difficulties of the problems, withdrew ; and those who were 
deeply versed in old and modern learning were admitted, only 
two or three out of ten succeeding .’ 1 Hwen-thsang mentions 
some celebrated men of Nalanda, such as Dharmapala and 
Candrapala, Gunamati and Sthiramati , 2 3 Prabhamitra and Jina- 
mitra, and Jnanaeandra and Sllabhadra. 

Another Chinese pilgrim named 1-tsing, who resided in Nalan- 
da for ten years (probably 675 — 685 A.D.), says that there were 
eight halls and 300 apartments in the monastery of Nalanda 
with more than 3,000 resident monks. The lands in its posses- 
sion contained more than 200 villages which had been bestowed 
upon the monastery by kings of different generations. 8 

Nalanda assumed the character of a university from about 
450 A D. 4 Baladitya, king of Magadha, who built a monastery 
at Nalanda, was a contemporary of the Hun king Mihirakula, 
who reigned first in Sakala and afterwards in KaSmlra. Now 
Mihirakula 5 * * began his reign in 515 A.D., and his contemporary, 
Baladitya, must also have lived about that time. There were 
three predecessors of Baladitya who built monasteries at Nalan- 
da. Of them, the earliest, named Sakraditya, must have reigned 
about 450 A.I). if we suppose 25 years as the average duratibn of 
the reign of each of them. The year 450 AJD. is then the earliest 
limit which we can roughly assign to the royal recognition of 
Nalanda. The latest limit which we know with certainty is 


1 Vide Watters’ “ On Yuan Chwang,” vol. ii, pp. 1(54—165. 

2 This Sthiramati seemed to be the one mentioned by I-tsing ( vide Takakusu, 
p. 181), He flourished after Asahga and Vasubandhu. 

3 Vide Takakusu’s I-tsing, pp. xxxiii, 65 and 154. 

* Vide Watters* “ On Yuan Chwang,” vol. i, p. 289. 

Takakusu, in his “ Faramartha’s Life of Vasubandhu,” published in the 
“ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland,” January 
1905, maintains that Baladitya came to the throne in 481 A.D., but this statement 
js by no means final. The date (452-480 A.D. ) of Vikramaditya, Baladitya’s father, 
is also ppen to dispute. 

5 Dr. D. B. Spooner observes : — 

N 51and&, as is widely known, was one of the principal seats and centres of 

Buddhist culture and Buddhist learning in the Gupta period of Indian history, and 

lor some centuries thereafter. The precise date of its foundation as “ University ” 
is now unknown, but from the circumstance that the Chinese pilgrim. Fa Hien, 
makes no particular mention of the place, whereas the pilgrim who followed him, 
Hieun Thsang, describes the place at length, leads modern scholars to infer that 
it must have risen in the interval between the visits of these two, namely, some- 
where about the middle, perhaps, of the fifth century A.D. (p. 33 of the “ Annual 
report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Eastern Circle, for 1915-16. 
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750 A.D., when Kamala§Ila ( q.v .) was the professor of Tantras at 
Nalanda. But as we read in the accounts of VikramaGila that 
there was for some time an intercourse between that university 
and Nalanda, we may suppose that the latter continued to exist 
approximately until 850 A.D. 

According to Tibetan accounts 1 the quarter in which the 
Nalanda University, with its grand library, was located, was called 
Dharmaganja (Piety Mart). It consisted of three grand build- 
ings called Ratnasagara, Ratnodadhi, and Ratnaranjaka, respec- 
tively. In Ratnodadhi, which was nine-storeyed, there were the 
sacred scripts called Prajnaparamita-sutra, and Tantrik works 
such as Samaja-guhya, etc. After the Turuska raiders had made 
incursions in Nalanda, the temples and Caityas there were re- 
paired by a sage named Mudita Bhadra. Soon after this, 
Kukutasiddha, minister of the king of Magadha, erected a 
temple at Nalanda, and, while a religious sermon was being 
delivered there, two very indigent Tlrthika mendicants ap- 
peared. Some naughty young novice-monks in disdain threw 
washing- water on them. This made them very angry. After 
propitiating the sun for 12 years, they performed a yajna, fire- 
sacrifice, and threw living embers and ashes from the sacrificial 
pit into the Buddhist temples, etc. This produced a great con- 
flagration which consumed Ratnodadhi. It is, however, said 
that many of the Buddhist scriptures were saved by water 
which leaked through the sacred volumes of Prajnaparamita- 
sutra and Tantra. 


1 Vide Pag-sarn jon-zang, edited in the original Tibetan by liai Sarat Chandra 
Das, Bahadur, C.I.E., at Calcutta, p. 92- 



APPENDIX D. 1 

A LIST OF KINGS OF THE PALA DYNASTY OF BENGAL 

AND BEHAR, 

(From Tibetan sources .) 

In the Tibetan books, 2 such as Pag-sam-jon-zang, Lama Tara- 
natha’s Chos-byun, etc., we find a short, account of the kings of 
the Pala dynasty of Bengal. Go Pala, the founder of the dynasty, 
lived principally in Pundra-vardhana. His successor, Deva 
Pala, annexed Varendra to his kingdom. Deva Pala's grandson, 
Dharma Pala, conquered Magadha and annexed it to Bengal. 
Dliarma Pala’s power is said to have extended in the east to the 
ocean, in the west to Delhi, in the north to Jalandhara, and in 
the south to the Vindhya ranges. It is stated that during his 
reign $anta Raksita died. Now &anta Raksita visited Tibet 
during the reign of Thi-srong-deu-tsan in 749 A. D., and worked 
there for 13 years, that is, till 762 A.D. His death must 
therefore have taken place after 762 A.D. Dlpankara Srljnana 
alias AtiSa, High-priest Vikrama6ila, who. was a contemporary of 
king Naya Pala of Magadha, visited Tibet in company with Nag- 
tsho-lotsava in 1040 A.D. during the reign of Lha-tsun-byan-chub, 
son of Lha-lama-yeAes-hod, who held his court at Tholing in Nari. 
These facts throw a good deal of light on the dates of the Pala 
kings. 3 It is further stated that the death of Mahl Pala is 
exactly synchronous with that of the Tibetan king Khri-ral. 
Now Khri-ral (or Ral-pa-can) died in 899 A.D. 4 This fixes the 
date of the death of Mahi Pala. As the period of reign of each of 
the kings that preceded and succeeded Mahl Pala is definitely 
stated by Lama Taranatha, and also by the author of the Pag- 
sam-jon-zang, there is no difficulty in ascertaining the dates of the 
Pala kings. Proceeding in this way, we can fix the dates as 
follows 

1. Go Pala .. .. 660— 705 A D. 

2. Deva Pala . . . . 705—753 A.D. 

3. Rasa Pala . . . . 753—765 A.D. 


1 From the author’s “ Indian Logic, Medieval School ” (Appendix B). 

2 Vide TaraniJtha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus, von Schiefner, pp: 202 — 252 ; 
and Pag-sam-jon-zang, edited by Rai Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur, C.I.E., 
pp. 112 — 121. 

3 Vide the 16th volume of Klon-rdol-gsuh-hbum, and Sarat Chandra Das's 
“Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow,” pp. 50—76. 

* Vide the Chronological Table extracted from the Vaiduryakarpo in Csoma 
do Koros’s Tibetan Grammar, p. 183. 
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4. 

Dharma Pala 

.. 765— 

829 A.D. 

5. 

Masu Raksita 

. . 829— 

837 A.D. 

6. 

Vana Pala 

. . 837— 

847 A.D. 

7. 

Mahi Pala 

. . 847— 

899 A.D. 

8. 

Maha Pala 

. . 899— 

940 A.D. 

9. 

6amu Pala 1 

. . 940— 

952 A.D. 

10. 

Srestha Pala or Praistha Pala 952 — 

955 A.D. 

11. 

Canaka 

. . 955— 

983 A.D. 

12. 

Bhaya Pala 

. , 983— 

1015 A.D. 

13. 

Nay a Pala 

.. 1015— 

1050 A.D. 

14. 

Amra Pala 

.. 1050— 

1063 A.D. 

15. 

Hasti Pala 

.. 1063— 

1078 A.D. 

16. 

Ksanti Pala 

.. 1078— 

1092 A.D. 

17. 

Rama Pala 

.. 1092— 

J 138 A.D. 

18. 

Yaksa Pala 

.. 1138— 

1139 A.D. 


The researches on the Pala kings, by the late Dr. Rajendra 
Lai Mitra, arrived at a conelusion which is somewhat different 
from mine. Dr. Mitra’s list of Pala kings % is given below : — 


1. 

Go Pala . . 

. . 855- 

875 A.D. 

2. 

Dharma Pala 

. . 875— 

895 A.D. 

3. 

Deva Pala 

. . 895— 

916 A.D. 

4. 

Vigraha Pala I 

. . 915— 

935 A.D. 

5. 

Narayana Pala 

. . 935*- 

955 A.D. 

6. 

Raja Pala 

. . 955— 

975 A.D. 

7. 

.... Pala . . 

. . 795— 

995 A.D 

8. 

Vigraha Pala II 

. . 995— 

1015 A.D. 

9. 

Mahi Pala 

.. 1015— 

1040 A.D. 

10. 

Nava Pala 

.. 1040— 

1060 A.D. 

11. 

Vigraha Pala III . . 

.. 1060— 

1080 A.D. 


1 Probably the same as Narayana Pala who, in the Bhagalpur plate, is 
styled 4 4 the lord of Anga.” 

2 Vide Dr. Rajendra LSI Mitra’s 44 Indo- Aryans,” voi. ii, p. 232. 



APPENDIX E. 1 

THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF VIKRAMA&ILA. 

(About 800—1200 A.D.). 

VikramaSUa,* mentioned in Sanskrit Sragdharastotra-tIka, s 
Vrhat-svayambhu-purana, 4 Tibetan Tangyur, 6 etc., was a great 
collegiate monastery, or rather University, founded by king 
Dharma Pala at the close of the 8th century A.D. It was 
situated on a precipitous hill * in Behar at the right bank of 
the Ganges, possibly at 6lla-samgama, now called Patliarghata 
near Colgong in the Bhagalpur district. Dharmapala endowed 
the university with rich grants sufficing for the maintenance 
of 108 resident monks besides numerous non-resident monks 
and pilgrims. At the head of the university was always a most 
learned and pious sage. Thus at the time of Dharma Pala, 
Acarya Buddha- jnana-pada directed the affairs of the univer- 
sity, and during 1034 — 1038 A.D. Dlpaiikara or 6rljnana Ati&a 


1 From the author's “ Indian Logic : Medieval School " (Appendix C). 

2 Vide TSrSnfttha’s Geschichto des Buddhism us, von Schiefner, pp. 234 — 242, 
259 — 261; Pag-sara-jon-zang, pp. 113, 117, 118; and Sarat Chandra Das's article 
in the “ Journal of the Buddhist Toxb Society of Calcutta”, vol. i, part i, pp. 10— 
12 ; and hi9 “ Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow,” pp. 50 — 76. 

8 The colophon of the Sragdhara-stotra-tika runs as follows; — 

(SragdharS-stotra, edited in the Bibliotheca Indica series by Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana, p. 50). 

( Vfhftt-svayambhu-purSnB , edited by M. M. Hara Prasad Saatri, chap, vi, 
320—321). 

6 Numerous Sanskrit works such as Trm- fi PCW H»TN«t , 

etc., were translated into Tibetan in the monastery of VikramadilS, as is evident 
from the Tangyur, Rgyud, La, Folios 11 — 26, 54, etc 

0 At the distance of a day's sail below Sultanganj there is a steep hill 
called Pfitharghata overhanging the Ganges, which here is uttaravahirii (or flows 
towards the north). This corresponds exactly with the account of Vikrama$il8 
given in Tibetan books. There are also ruins of Buddhistic images at Pathar- 
ghStS. For its old name Silasamgama vide Francklin's “Site of Ancient Pali- 
bothra,” pp. 54—55, Appendix, p. xiii. General Cunningham identifies Vikra- 
ma&ila with modern Silao, which is a small village three miles to the south of 
Bargaon (ancient NSlandB) and six miles to the north of Rajgir in the subdivision 
of Behar (vide Report of the Archaeological Survey, vol. viii, p. 83). But this 
identification does not tally with the description found in Tibetan books, for the 
Ganges never passed by Silao, nor is there any hill near to it. 
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was at its head, and Sthavira Ratnakara was the superior of 
the monastery. The famous Tibetan scholar Nag-tshul-khrims- 
rgyal-wa, better known as Nag-tsho Lotsava, who came to take 
Dlpankara Srljnana alias AtiSa to Tibet, resided in the mon- 
astery of VikramaSIla for three years, 1035 — 1038 A.D.* Kamala- 
kuli&a, Narendra-Srl-j rlana, Dana Raksita, Abhayakara Gupta T 
Subhakara Gupta, Sunayaka&rl, Dharmakara Santi and $akya- 
6rl Pandita also belonged to the university of VikramaSila. 
Provision was made specially for the study of grammar, 
metaphysics (including logic) and ritualistic books. On the 
walls of the university were painted images of panditas eminent 
for their learning and character. The distinguished scholars of 
the university received a diploma of “ Pandita ” from the kings 
themselves. For instance, the distinguished logicians, Acarya 
Jetari of Varendra and Ratnavajra of Ka&mlra, were granted 
such a diploma. The most^ erudite sages were appointed to 
guard the gates of the university. These were six in number, 
each of which had to be guarded by scholars designated “ Gate- 
keepers l * * * 5 * * * ' (called in Tibetan Go-sruh, corresponding, perhaps, 
to our Dvara-pandita). During the reign of Canaka (855 — 983 
A.D.) the undermentioned eminent logicians acted as gate- 
keepers : — 

(i) At the eastern gate . . Acarya Ratnakara Santi. 

(ii) At the western gate . . Vaglsvaraklrtl, of Benares. 

(iii) At the northern gate . . The famous Naropa. 

(iv) At the southern gate . . Prajiiakaramati. 

(v) At the first central gate . . Ratnavajra of Kasmlra. 

(vi) At the second central gate . . Jnana-srimitra of Gaurta. 

The university of Vikrama&la is said to have been destroyed 
by the Mahomedan invader Bakhtiar Kbiliji 9 about 1203 A.D. 
when Sakya 6n-pandita, of Ka&mira, was at its head. 


l Vide Kloh-rdol-gsun-hbum, vol. xvi. 

* Vide the Tibetan English Dictionary compiled by Rai Sarat Chandra Das, 

p. 809; Waddell’s “ Lamaism,” p. 16. 

The Turuskas or Mahomedans attacked Magadha several times. Thus TSra- 

nBtha, speaking of Acfirya KamaJa Raksita who was at the head of the V ikrarnaiila 

university at the end of the 10th century A. D., observes : — *• A minister of the 
Turuska king, out of the Karna land in the west, together with 600 Turyskas, 
drew to Magadha to plunder. They plundered the sacrificial materials, but when 

they began to walk all in a body to the Acfirya (Kamala Raksita) the Acarya got 

into a rage and walked up along, throwing a jug, filled with water, over which he 
had spoken the mantras. On the spot a great and indomitable storm collected, 

out of the wind came forth many black men armed with swords who fell upon the 
Turuskas ; tho minister himself perished spitting blood, and various contagious ill- 
nesses repulsed the others in such a way that none of them could reach their native 
country, and ft great terror came over the Tirthas and Turuskas— Taranfitha s 
Gesehiclite des Buddhismus, von Schiefnor, pp. 266, 261. 



APPENDIX F. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MITHILA. 

(1175—1575 A.D.). 

In the Ramayana, Mahabharata and in Buddhistic literature, 

Mithila or Tirhut figures as a renowned king- 
h Modern history of Tir- dom Mithi , a was prote cted On the north 

by the impenetrable jungles of the Hima- 
layas. On the other three sides the three rivers Gandaki, Ganges 
and Kausaki 1 surrounded it, while the land itself is intersected 
by small rivers. On account of the natural protection, Tirhut 
was not attacked by foreign invaders frequently though we hear 
that in the 13th century it was attacked by the ninth Malik Izzud- 
din-Tughril (1233-1244 A.D.) When Vijaya Sen was reigning 
in Bengal, Nanyadeva 2 of the Karnatak dynasty was ruling 
in Mithila in 1097 A.D. He was defeated by king Vijaya 8 
from whom again Nanyadeva’s son, Gangadeva, recovered Mithila. 
Nanyadeva reigned for 3G years and died in 1125 A.D. He was 
succeeded by Gangadeva. He was succeeded by his son, Nri- 
siiiihadeva. The kings that succeeded Nrsimhadeva were Ram 
Simha, Sakti Simha, Bhfipati Simha and Kara Siiiiha. Their reign 
comprised 216 years. Roughly speaking the Karnata dynasty 
reigned from 1150-1395 A.D. Then the Kame&vara dynasty suc- 
ceeded whose reign extended from 1350-15 15 A.D. They are : — ( 1) 
Kame&vara, (2) Bhaglsvara, (3) Ganesvara, (4) Visimhadeva (5) 
Klctisiriiha . (6) Bhavasimhadeva, (7) Devasimha, (8) Sivasimha, 
(9) Padmasiriiha, (10) Harasimhadeva, (11) Nrsimha or Nara 
siiiiha, (12) Dhrrasiriiha, (13) Bhairava, (14) Ramabhadradeva, 
(15) Laksminathadeva. Then followed Mahe§vara Thakkura, who 
founded a line of Rajas in 1556, during the time of Emperor Akbar 


1 History of MithilS during the pre-Mughal period and History of Navya- 
Nyaya and Smjit, November and December, 1915. Rai Monmohan Chakra- 
varti Bahadur; vide also Univorsity of Nadia by Satis Chandra Vidya- 
* bhusana. 

firen 

Mir 

nvTOt* ii 

Vide the Rock Edicts on the ruined walls of tho ancient fort of Simraon. 

Deopara Vijaya Sen Inscription. 
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which has continued up to the present time. Most of the later 
productions of Mithila appeared in these periods. 

The Modern School of Nyaya commenced with GangeSa on the 
eve of the 12th century. Similar is the case with Smrti writers 
who began with Grahe§vara in the 13th century. 

The. most important scholar of the Kamefcvara period is 
Jagaddhara who besides writing commen- 
in modern °timeg. M,thlla taries on a variety of subjects, such as the 

Gita, Devlmahatmya, Meghaduta, Gita 
Govinda and Malatl Madhava and others, wrote original trea- 
tises on erotics (Rasika Sarvasva, Sanglta Sarvasva). The next is 
Vidyapati whose name is associated with Maithili songs or Padavall 
generally. His works stirred up the later Vaisnava writers of 
Bengal. The next scholar to be mentioned is Sankara Mi&ra. His 
works on the VaiSesika and the Nyaya are of high value. His 
other works on Smrti are also of great value. 

The next scholar of great importance is Vacaspati MiSra 
who flourished in the time of Bhairavendra and Ramabhadra and 


wrote mainly on the Smrti. But the great influence of the age did 
not spare him and he wrote also on Nyaya. His works on the 
latter subject are the Nyaya-sutradhara, Khandana-khanda- 
dhara and the Anumana-khanda-tlka, his other works being the 
Nlti-cintamani, a work on the morals. 


Many other scholars flourished at this time. But they arc 
overshadowed by the glory and achievements of the scholars 
named above. It was an age of great scholastic activities. The 
glory of Mithila was at its height, and its fame spread throughout 
all centres of oriental learning in India. 

Thus Mithila was the principal seat of Hindu learning in the 
13th # 14th and 15th centuries A.D. and was the resort of a large 


number of students who flocked there from all parts of India to 
study specially Logic or Nyaya philosophy. 1 


1 Students who finished their education in Mithila had to undergo an examina- 
tion called Needle Examination, SalakS-pariksB. They were asked to explain the 
page pierced last by a needle. In this way they had to show their skill in any 
p«yt of a book. After passing the examination they received the diploma of t he 
Mithila University. 



APPENDIX G. 

THE UNIVERSITY OP NADIA. 

(1575 — 1920 A.D.). 

Navadvipa, which is popularly known a9 Nadia, is a small 

Situation Of Nadia. town , “Bengal situated on the river Bha- 
glrathl (Ganges) at the point of its junction 
with the Jalangl. It occupies the north-western part of the 
Gangetic delta and literally signifies “ a new isle.” Once it was 
a very important centre through which trade was carried on by 
the Bhagirathl between Saptagrama, (a port on the river Sara- 
svati, a little to the north-west of Hugh and nearly 16 kronas 
south of Nadia) and the United Provinces and by the Jalangl 
between Saptagrama and Eastern Bengal. 

Nearly four miles to the east of the modern town of Nad'a there 
is a small villago called Suvarna-vihara 
KingsTn Nadia. the **** (g° lden hermitage) which is often pointed 

out as the place where the Buddhist Kings 
of the Pala dynasty used to reside in the days of yore, when 
a branch of the Bhagirathl, flowing from the north of the modern 
village Mayapur, rolled below the hermitage. Even now the 
ruins of the ancient buildings can be found here and there, silently 
testifying to the former grandeur of the place. The decaying 
stone column and fragments found here bear clearly the architec' 
tural designs of Buddhist India, which may be taken as proof that 
the place was once a temporary resort of the Pala Kings. Relying 
upon these facts the existence of Nadia can be traced back to the 
10th century A.D. 

But, practically speaking, Nadia was unknown in history until 
it rose to importance for the first time in 
Nadia raised to the 1063 A J) ( or ra ther about 1100 A.D.) 

the Sena Kings. when, according to a local legend cited in 

the Imperial Gazetteer 1 2 * * * of India and Statis- 
tical Account of Bengal* it was selected by Maharaja Laksinana 
Sena of Gauda 8 as the place of his residence in consideration of 
the sanctity of the Bhagirathl flowing by it. The ruins of the 
palace of Laksinana Sena are still extant in Nadia at the south 
of the village Bilpukur and north of the village Samudragada 


1 W. W. Hunter’s Imperial Gazeteer of India, Vol. VII, p 13. 

2 W. W. Hunter's Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. II, p. 142. 

8 Lakgmana Sena is said to have reigned in Bengal between 1106 and 1138 

A.D. For the date of the kings of the Sena dynasty, vide Rajendra Lai Mitra’s 

Indo- Aryans, Vol. II, p. 266. 
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The Court? of Laksmana 
Sena. 


between the Bhaglrathl and Jalahgl. About a mile to the north- 
east of Nadia there is a tank called Ballala Dighi which is said to 
have been dug by Laksmana Sena to commemorate the name of 
his father, the famous Ballala Sena. 

Laksmana Sena (1106-1138 A.D.), who raised Nadia to the 
status of a town, is said to have been a 
great hero, whose prime minister was Hala- 
yudha, the renowned author of Brahmana- 
sarvasva, Smrti-sarvasva, Mlmamsa-sarvasva, and Nyaya-sarvasva. 
The court of Laksmana Sena was also adorned by PaSupati, 
the eldest brother of Halayudha, who wrote a treatise on Hindu 
ceremonials called PaSupati-paddhati ; Sulapanl, the reputed author 
of Smrti-vivcka, Jayadeva, a native of Kendubilva, Birbhum and 
the well-known author of Gltagovinda ; Dhoyi, the author of Pavana- 
duta; and Umapati, the poet who made <f language to sprout into 
luxuriant foliage ” — all these flourished in the court of Laksmana 
Sena. 1 


Though Laksmana Sena resided in N adia, he greatly embellished 
the city of Gauda, which was the capital 
the Mahomedan8 ered by of Ben 8 al at that time and was called Lak- 
smanavati or Lakhnauti after his name. 
Laksmana Sena was succeeded by Madhava Sena (1138-39) 
KeSava Sena ( 1139) and Laksmaneya Sena alias Asoka Sena (1139- 
1205 A.D.) The last king named Laksmaneya, designated by 
Maliomedan writers as Laksmaniya, was overthrown by Maham- 
mad Bakhtiar Khiliji and was forced to run away to Vikrama- 
pura in Eastern Bengal about 1197 A.D. Bakhtiar Kliiliji who 
marched with his troops from Behar to Nadia, plundered the 
latter town, and placing a Kazi there to look after its internal 
administration, himself proceeded to Gauda which he conquered. 
Subduing Gauda he chose it as the capital of whole Bengal 
which he ruled up to 1200 A.D. The Mahomedans ruled Bengal 
from 1198 to 1757 A.D., when the battle of Plassey took place and 
the country came into the possession of the British. 

During the Maliomedan rule from 1198 to 1757 A.D., Nadia 
. became the greatest centre of Hindu learn- 
versity at N^dia. f * Um ’ in S in Bengal. In the 15th century A.D. 

the nucleus of a university was formed 
here. It is not known how much aid was directly given by the 
Mahomedan rulers towards the formation of this university, but it 
cannot be denied that their having expelled the Buddhists from every 
corner of Bengal and having stood as safeguards against all for- 


_ 1 Batu JDasa was the general of the army of Laksamana Sena. His son» 
Srldhara Dasa, who wrote a book named Sadukti-karnSmyta in 1209 A.D. , has 
mentioned many of the learned men of his time. 
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eign invaders, enabled the Brahmanas to lay the foundation of 
this new university on strictly orthodox Hindu principles. 

Before the rise of the Nadia University in Bengal there were 
, two famous Universities in Behar, viz. the 
aitie^of vfkramVls^nd Buddhist University of VikramaSila and 
Mithila. the Brahmanic University of Mithila. Vik- 

rama§ila ( is said to have been burnt and 
destroyed by Bakhtiar Khiliji about 1198 A.D., when he marclied 
from Behar towards Nadia, while the glory of the University of 
Mithila was extinguished by the energy of the rising scholars of 
Nadia. Mithila, which was a principal seat of Hindu learning in 
the 14th century A.D., was the resort of a large number of students 
who flocked there from all parts of India to study specially the 
Nyaya philosophy (Logic). Knowing her importance Mithila 
guarded with extreme care and even jealousy her own teachings and 
did not permit any student to take away from any tol 1 am' logical 
book or even notes of the lectures delivered there. Students were 
allowed to go away only with their diplomas. This rule was a great 
obstacle to the study and teaching of Logie outside Mithila. This 
great inconvenience was at last removed by RaghunataSiromanl 
of Nadia, as already related in his life. 

Raghunatha Siromani of immortal memory founded in the 
University of Nadia a special Chair of Logic 

the NadU Un'ivers'ify! “ which ha « since been occupied by the best 

and foremost logicians of Bengal. Ability 
to writo works of original merit did not alone constitute the sole 
and sufficient qualification of an occupant of the chair, but an 
exceptional dialectical skill was regarded to be the sine qua non for 
the candidate. Accordingly it was only those who in a large 
assembly of scholars could effectively silence their opponents in 
open debate, could with any chance of success lay a claim to the 
chair. The Nadia University has produced numerous logicians of 
eminence since the time of Raghunatha Siromani, who was the 


1 A tol consists generally of a thatched chamber in which the Pandit and the 
class meet, and a collection of mud hovels round a quadrangle, in which the stud- 
ents live in the simplest manner. Each student has his own hut, in which there is 
scarcely any furniture except his brass water-pot and mat. A student remains at 
the tol often for eight or ten years, according to whether he is studying law or logic. 
The Pandit does not always live at the tol f but comes every day on which study 
takes place, from an early hour till sunset. The huts are built and repaired at his 
expense. No fees are charged, and until recent years the Pandit even helped to 
provide his pupils with food and clothing. He himself obtained the necessary 
funds by grants and by the presents which his fame as a teacher ensured to 
him at religious ceremonies. The usual number of students in a tol is about 
twenty-five, though there may be more. These in most cases have no means of 
subsistence. The teacher provides them with shelter and free tuition, and food 
and clothes they obtain from him and also from shopkeepers and landholders and 
by begging at the chief festivals. 

( ** Ancient Indian Education ’* by Rev. F. E. Keay, p. 52.) 
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founder and first ocoupant of the Chair of Logic. During recent 
times the following were the senior logicians of Bengal : — 

(1) Harirama Tarka-siddhanta (about 1730 A.D.). 

(2) Ramanarayana Tarka-pancanana (about 1760 A.D.). 

(3) Buno Ramanatha (probably 1770). 

(4) Krsnakanta Vidyavaglsa (probably 1780 A.D.). 

(5) Sankara Tarkavaglsa (about 1800 A.D). 

(6) 6ivanatha Vidyavacaspai (1810*A.D.). 

This last mentioned gentleman was son of Sankara Tarkavaglsa 
and exhibited his dialectic skill in a debate with the famous 
Jagannatha Tarka-pancanana of Bansberia. He was succeeded by 

(7) Kaslnatha Cudamani (about 1820 A.D.). 

(8) Dandl (about 1830 A.D.). 

(0) 6rirama-6iromani — (author of Padartha-tattva). 


(10) Madhava Tarka-siddhanta (about 1850 A.D.) was origin- 
ally a court Pandit of Naldanga, but subsequently came to settle at 
Nadia. He was the author of a commentary called Subodha on 
the Padartha-tattva. He was succeeded by 

(11) Haramohan Cudamani, author of Samanya-laksana, 
who was *a contemporary of Madhava Tarkasiddhanta and Pra- 
sanna Tarkaratna (1870 A.D.) Principal and founder of Paka-tol. 
About this time Golakanatha Nvayaratna (about 1854 A.D.) was 
a great logician. 

Pandit Harinatha Tarka-siddhanta, who died in 1890 A.D. 
was a logician of high order, though not the senior logician. 
Subsequently Mahamahopadhyaya Bhuvanamohana Vidyaratna, 
Mahamahopadhyaya f Rajakrsna Tarkapaneanana, Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Jadunatha Sarvabhauma and Mahamahopadhyaya Ka- 
inikhyanatha Tarkavagisa became the senior logicians. 

I happened to be present at the Council of debate, held at 


Competition for the 
Chair of NySya. 


Rajbati, Nadia, in which Mahamahopadhya- 
ya Rajakrsna Tarkapahcanana was de- 
clared the senior logician in 1894 A.D. The 


rival candidate was Jadunatha Sarvabhauma. The Maharaja 


Ksitisnacandra Ray. 


of Nadia opened the debate in the presence 
of Pandits and Professors, which was to 


decide the fate of the two candidates. The questions to be 
debated were (1) “ Whether there is re-birth ! 99 and (2) “ Whether 
Nirvana is possible ! ” . 


Mahamahopadhyaya Jadunatha Sarvabhauma, whose erudi- 
tion and energy were manifest to all and commanded the respect of 
every scholar, was first to take up the questions and lead the 
debate. He tackled the questions thoroughly and answered them 
from every possible point of view. But his exposition was of such 
an abstruse character that it was only the experts who could follow 
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him. Then came the turn of Mahamahop&dhyaya Rajakrsna 
Tarkapancanana, who took up the same questions and explained 
them fully, steadily and clearly. He elucidated each difficult 
word and that so thoroughly and clearly that every point in the 
argument was driven home to the audience. He then assailed the 
arguments put forward by his rival and thoroughly exposed his 
hasty exposition. Makamahopadhyaya Rajakrsna, in recognition 
of his lucid exposition and convincing logic, was declared senior 
logician by the Council. 

In Srnrti there is a chair 1 of the Senior Smarta (Jurist), which 
was inaugurated by Raghunandana, the most 
Smri^i. famous jurist of his time. Raghunandana 

flourished in the sixteenth century A.D. His Jyoti6-tattva was 
compiled in 1489 Saka or 1567 A.D. After him there flourished 
Srikrsna Sarvabhauma, Srikrsna Tarkalankara, Gopala Nyaya- 
lankara, Daitya Bire6vara and Ramananda Vacaspati, Eire- 
6vara Nyayapancanana, Krsnakanta Vidya vagina, Laksmlkanta 
Nyayabhusana, Brajanatha Vidyaratna, Mathuranatha Padaratna, 
Ejalmohan VidyavaglSa, ^ivanatha Vacaspati, Mahainahopadhyaya 
Krsnanatha Nyayapancanana and Jogendranatha Smrtitlrtha. 

Tantrik studies flourished under Krsnananda AgamvagI6a and 
his followers. 


A chair of astronomy was established in Nadia a long time 
. c a t- ago. As late as 1718 A.D. there was born 

in Gargya gotra an astronomer named 
Ramarudra Vidyanidhi who was the author of Jyotisa-sara-sangraha 
and Court-Pandit of Pancakota. From the time of Maharaj 
Krsnacandra Roy, Ramarudra Vidyanidhi, who is related by 
blood with the compiler of this work, was also*a Court-Pandit to 
the *Raj -family of Krishnagar. He and his successors, Ramakrsna 
Vidyamani, Prananatha Vidyabliaraaa, Ramajaya Siromani, $rl- 
dama Vidyabhusana, Tarinicharana Vidyavagi&a, Durgadasa Vidya- 
ratna and Pandit Bi&vambhara Jyotisarnava successively held the 
chair of senior astronomer in Nadia. Almanacs were prepared by 
them, which were supplied to the Nawab’s Court in Murshidabad as 
well as to the Fast India Company, the Supreme Court, the High 
Court, the Bengal Government, etc. Pandit VisveSvara Jyotisarna- 
va, the brother of the compiler of this work, was the last senior 
astronomer, who supplied almanacs to the High Court, etc. The 
Navadvlpa Paiijika under the imprimatur of Nava-dvlpadhipate- 
ranujnaya is accepted by all the landholders of Bengal. 


1 Vide Navadvlpa MahimS, by Kanti Chandra Rarhi and “ Nadia Xvahini,” 
by Kumudanath Mullick. 
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THE TASHI LAMA’S VISIT TO INDIA. 


During the year 1905, His Holiness the Tashi Lama, ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Government 
arty hi Lama and hls of India to be present at the reception to be 
par ’ held by their Royal Highnesses, the Prince 

and Princess of Wales. With full staff His Holiness left Shigatse 
for India early in November (8th Nov.). The Government of 
India made ample provision for the reception and escort of the 
party. Accordingly Captain W. P. O’Connor, C.I.E., British 
Trade Agent, Gyantse (Tibet), Captain R. Steen, I.M.S., Medical 
Officer, Gyantse, Maliaraj Kumar Sidkyong Tulku, C.I.E. of Sikkim, 
' Professor Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana of the Presidency College, 
were deputed by the Government of India to receive the party. 

In addition to this about sixty Lamas and laymen accompanied 
the party. From Shigatse to Darjeeling, the Tashi Lama travelled 
by easy stages halting at various stations. At Gangtok His 
Holiness and his followers were the guests of the Maharaja of 
Sikkim who placed his palace at their disposal. The party then 
started for Darjeeling. Great was the excitement when the party 
arrived there about afternoon on Wednesday, the 29th November, 
1905. Crowds went out to meet him. At Jalapahar and Ghoorn, 
the Bhutias prostrated themselves as he passed, touching his gar- 
ments and even hisJbaggage to receive a blessing. Special arrange- 
ments were made at the Drumdruid Hotel, and His Holiness # was 
received with a Tibetan salutation. The party started for Kur- 
seong by a special train and a special trolly conveyed His Holi- 
ness to Siliguri where he was joined by Professor Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana. At Siliguri, all round the camp lay camps of 
devout Bhutias, who, clad in their motley dress, had ridden in 
for miles to pay their respects to the Lama. His Holiness and 
suite arrived at Rawalpindi on the 7th December at 2-30 p. M. and 
on the same day His Holiness had an audience with His Royal 
Highness the Prince and Princess of Wales. On the 10th 
December, 9-30 a.m, His Holiness left for Taxila, called in Tibetan 
Do- Jog, about 26 miles north* of Rawalpindi, whence he started for 
Agra, which place he reached on 11th December. About five 
days after, 16th December, the party arrived at Benares where he 
was accommodated in the Hotel de Paris. On the same day the 
Lama visited the Buddhist ruins of Sarnath about 4 miles north 


Tashi Lama in India. 


of Benares. Here, on the 18th December, 
Captain O’Connor accompanied by Professor 
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Satis Chandra Vidyablmsana and the tutor of the Lama went to 
the Government Gollege to make a preliminary examination of the 
Brahminic Sanskrit manuscripts, copies of which had already been 
translated' into Tibetan at various dates between 029 A.D. and 
1400 A.D. At 4 p.m. the Tashi Lama, together with his minister 
and the Mfiharaj Kumar of Sikkim, visited the Gollege and examined 
the various Sanskrit manuscripts. The party started for Buddha 
Gaya where His Holiness was a guest of the Mahant. On the 2<>th 
December Captain O Connor , accompanied by Professor Satis 
(Chandra Vidyabhusana and others, made a preliminary inspection 
of the sacred sites in Buddha Gaya. The Tashi Lama offered his 
worship to the Bod hi tree and the image of Buddha on the 2 1st 
December, one of the most auspicious da vs according to the Tibetan 
calendar. On entering the sacred shrine His Holiness bowed down 
before the great image and >at down himself. An hour after His 
Holiness came out of the temple and changed his dress for a. 
yellow one and sat in meditation in the raijnlsana under the 
Bodhi tree for about three hours from 9 a m. to 12 a.m., while his 
numerous devotees stood round him in deep silence. At noon the 
Lama opened his eyes and received ovations and gifts from 
his followers. 

The Tashi Lama left Buddha Gaya at 10 p.m. on the 25th 
December and reached Calcutta by a special train on the 20th 
at 7-30 a m. Ho was greeted by a salute of 17 guns and was 
received by the Aide-de-Camp of the Viceroy. His Holiness was 
accommodated at Hastings House and was a guest of the 
Government of India. On the 2nd January His Royal Highness 
lilt* Prince of Wales received a state visit from the Taslii Lama. 
H ; s Highness appeared before the heir-apparent of tin* Imperial 
• hrone of ( Jreat Britain in all the dignity of his high place and made 
offerings to His Royal Highness. Fr nn the 5th to tin* I l.th January, 
His Holiness attended the garden party at the Government House, 
witnessed illuminations and was greatly delighted with all he saw. 
His Holiness also reeri\ed their Royal Highnesses when they paid 
their return visit. On Hie I 1 1 h January, His Holiness left Galcutta, 
and, on the eve of his departure, in appreciation of the great 
assistance rendered by Professor Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 
presented to him the Khatag or complimentary silken scarf. The 
departure was public and was honoured by 17 guns. 

Gap tain (VGonpor accompanied His Holiness up to Siliguri 
and Lieutenant Bailey accompanied the 
I «h. Lame., tun, a]] |he wfty UJ) , S | .igol He. On the 

way back His Holiness was hospitably r(*c(*ived at Ghumbi. The 
oarty reached Gyant-se on the 3rd February. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A VISIT TO LABRANG, PAMIYANG- 
CHI AND PADANG1. 


Having being associated with Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra 

, , ... . Das, C.LE., in the compilation of the 

Jouruey lo Labrang. T ; betan | )ic ^ lonarVj T , )earf f of tho fame of 

Labrang and Pamiyangchi as two old monasteries. 

About 1907 1 learnt that there were two block prints of the 
Bstan h-gyttr and Bka Ij-gyur at Labrang and Pamiyangchi and I 
undertook my journey there with the express purpose of examin- 
ing the manuscripts and endeavouring to extend the knowledge of 
Sanskrit through the study of the Tibetan. 

T started with credentials, from Mr. (afterwards Sir) A. 

Earle, Director of Public Instruction Ben- 
oestft * 1*1 go. gal, and Mr. C. H. Bompas, I.C.S., Deputy 

Commissioner of Darjeeling. On the 31st May, 1907, 1 left Darjee- 
ling at 10 a m. At the time of my depart ure from mv residence 
at Darjeeling Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das came to see me, 
offering me a dozen of oranges and a lantern. He said, Accept 
these as a traveller’s humble gifts.” 1 received them with delight 
and found them very useful on the way. 

Riding a distance of about 22 miles 1 arrived in the evening 
at the Teesta Bridge. This is a very important frontier station 
between Tibet, Sikkim, and India, and through it the British 
mission passed to Lhasa in 1903-04. There is a magnificent 
bridge over the river Teesta and there is a small bazar where 
edibles are procurable I was welcomed here by the Deputy Forest 
Ranger, who accommodated me in the upper flat of a new building 
erected by a Marwari trader in the centre of the bazar. Within 
a mile of the bazar there is a Triveni junction, where the 
Fangeot and another river flow into the Teesta. Nepalese and other 
hillmen attach great sanctity to these junctions, where they 
wash themselves every year at Pous Sankranti (about the middle 
of January) On this occasion they sacrifice goats and sheep and 
hold a fair which continues for three days. Teesta Bridge is a veiy 
charming place surrounded by hills and dales. 

In the morning of 1st June, I left the 'Teesta Bridge Valley 
R p and following up the course of the river 

rg Teesta, by the Tibetan trade route, I 

arrived in the evening at the Rung-Po Valley. It is fifteen miles to 
the north of Teesta Bridge and is situated on the river Rung-Po, 
on which there is an artistic drawbridge. The source of the river, 
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according to local information, lies on a snow-covered lake at 
Phari. The Rung-Po Valley commands a very conspicuous posi- 
tion in Sikkim on the way to the territory of the Grand Lama. 
The musical rippling of the river and the artless beauty of the 
hills surrounding the valley are imposing and impressive. The 
grandeur of the landscape, specially in the evening, can better be 
imagined than described. 

There are very few human habitations here, still there is a 
bazar where rice, dal, ghee and even potatoes arc available. 
Besides, there are a post office, a. telegraph office, a medical 
hospital, a police station and an excise patrol and a magnificent 
Dak Bungalow — -all testifying to the great importance of the 
place. 

In the morning of 2nd June T left Rung-Po Valley for Gang- 
^ tok. The river Rung-Po falls into the 

Cran^to c. Tcesta at a place called Bhotang which is 

about a mile down the Rung-Po Valley. Again following up the 
course of the river Teesta, I arrived at a place called Singdom which 
is 7 miles up the Rung-Po Valley. Here there is a magnificent 
bridge over a small river which flowing from upper Sikkim, 
empties itself into the Teesta. Bidding farewell to ray old friend 
—the Teesta — I pursued this new river which took me to a place 
called Khola Bridge, 12 milt's north of Rung-Po Valley. This 
place derives its name from the beautiful bridge which is supported 
by a spring. Crossing this and several other bridges and passing 
through hills and dales, I arrived in the evening at Gangtok, 27 miles 
north of Rung-Po Valley. ft is the present capital of Sikkim, 
situated on the peak of a hill girt by two rivers on its sides. 
Ther$ is a good road from Gangtok. The good-natured Maharaja 
of Sikkim and the intelligent Maharani are both very much inter- 
ested in Buddhism and showed me the kindest consideration. 

Mr. J. C. White, C.T.K, Political Resident of Sikkim, to 
whom I was already known in connection with the Tashi Lama’s 
pilgrimage in India, received me very kindly and gave me letters 
of introduction to the Lamas at Labrang and Phodang, a copy of 
it is given below : — 

W»iqj | 

f y gp]* 

>9 
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^ q p**3 q i^ Bq i ,r 3 1 
!*w &*\ 

e\g*j-|pr§ |gq*g***r^T3'*rtfw| | 

Pass-Port. 

From 

Wara Sahib, 

Political Resident of Sikkim. 

To 

Tlie Council of Monks, 

Labrang. 

Communication : 

Now from liere Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana is going to Labrang to see and 
examine Bstan-lj-gyur. bow much of it is there. For that purpose the Lamas 
must let him read the Puthis. Moreover whatever assistance ho wants must be 
given. In this direction keep your heart — I request. 

Fire sheep year, fourth month, date 25th, from Gangtok Kuthi sent letter from 

Wara Sahib, 

Political Resident , Sikkim, 

1907 

(Sl>.) G. J. WlITTK, 

Political O/Jicer. 

Gangtok, 4th June, 1907 

A similar letter was written to the Phodang Lama's monas 

tory. 

1 got this letter at about 2 p.m. and started in the company 
u . .. - i - of mv attendants towards Labrang. Th< 

osp i a i y o a a >. weather that day was extremely foul and 
some inhabitants of Sikkim advised us not to set out that, after 
tioon. Bui as the time at our disposal was rather short, and 
we could ill afford to lose even a single day, we felt constrained 
to start that very afternoon, even in the face of the stormy wen 
ther. We had not gone far when the sky began to pour forth ir 
torrents. Taking the reins of the horse in one hand and tin 1 
umbrella in the other we tried to brave the elemental frowns a> 
best as we could. But we got terribly drenched and thoroughly 
exhausted after a short time, and to our consternation we saw the 
shades of the evening were falling fast. Swiftly we rode on bid 
no trace of human habitation was to be found. At last the dark 
ness of the night made it absolutely impossible for us to keep the 
horses on the roads, and every moment they began to stumble 
Thoroughly exhausted and horribly frightened, we looked fer 
human abodes but none could be found — it was dreary and desolah 
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all around. We saw one or two lights n the way but we could 
never reach them, they seemed ever so far off and twinkled more 
like will-o’-the-wisp At last at about 11 we saw the unmistakable 
glow of a lamp, coming out from a humble* cottage. The Lama, 
who was our guide and interpreter, knocked at the door, but the 
inmate would not. open the do*»r easily. ‘ ' Are these ghosts nr 
elves that come t«> me at so late* an hour in the night ? ’ ' That 
was the first murmur that reached our ears, and we (fame to know 
that it was a woman that spoke. We had no breath to argue with 
her. We begged and implored, and to our repof tin* door flew open 
and we saw she was preparing barley Hour then. Sin* received us 
very hospitably and gave us plenty of milk she had kept reserved 
for selling in the following morning. Our cook got this milk pro- 
perly warmed on the lire and some of our attendants prepared tea 
with it. 1 drank a quantity < f milk and felt somewhat Refreshed. 
She supplied us with water which she kept in very big bamboos 
from which the s ft porth-ns had been caret idly scooped out. 
Those bamboos contained enough water h r us to cleanse our 
bauds and feet*, etc. We learnt from her that her son was a Tluipa 
Lama that is, one who is dedicated to the service* of the church, 
which he serves for six days in the week, and is also allowed to 
keep his connection with his home to which he is allowed to return 
on the seventh day. Xext morn big we were going to take leave* 
of her when she insisted on niv divining smne future truth with 
regard to her son. The inhabitants of the place haw no other 
conception of a scholar than as an astrologer and a physician. 
Learning that 1 was a scholar, she had inferred that ipso facto L 
knew divination and pressed me with importunity to let her know 
whether her son was to be blessed with a child or not. I found 
myself in a queer position. I looked at the palm of her hands and 
said: “Your object will be fulfilled by the grace of Buddha whom 
you will adore with devotion for two years. 5 ' 

Then we took leave of her and arrived in the morning of the 


4th at the Labrang Monastery. Subsequently 1 visited Plmdang, 
\*hich is only one mile from Labrang. 

Labrang, which is 77 miles north of Darjeeling, is situated on 


Labrang and Phodang. 


a beautiful hill overlooking the snowy range' 
of Khangri. There is an old monastery be- 


longing to the oldest leligious sect of Tibet, named N yiny-ma-pa 


or the unreformed sect. It contains images of Buddha, Bodhisat- 


vas and saints, and a very large collection of the Tibetan Buddhist 
manuscripts and block prints including the encyclopaedias of the 
Kangyur and the Tangyur. 


Phodang is nearly a mile below Labrang. Here, too, there is 


an old monastery (which is being reconstructed) belonging to the 
Karma-pa sect of Tibet. This monastery is said to Jaave been 
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founded in 1725 A.D. by the then Maharaja of Sikhim who 
visited the headquarters of the Karma-pa sect in the north of 
Lhasa and was asked by the head of that sect to establish some 
Karma-pa monasteries in Sikkim. In the Phodang monastery 
too there are numerous images and books, but the Tangyur is not 
to be found here. It is surprising to find that the veneration 
shown here by Lamas to Buddha is not so great as that shown to 
Karma-pa, the founder of the sect. Karma-pa’s image adorns the 
very centre of the sanctuary, while on his left side is the 
image of the Indian saint Pe-ma-jungne (called in Sanskrit Padma- 
vsambhava) who founded Lamaism in Tibet about 747 A.D. To 
his left is the image of Sakya-Thub-pa or Buddha, who preached 
the doctrine of Nirvana nearly 2,400 years ago. There are images 
of such saints as Srid-du-rim-po-che, Ohong-kha-pa, Gye-chag-rim- 
po-che and others. 

I examined a considerable portion of the manuscripts and block 
prints at Labrang where the Lamas gave me all possible help in 
the matter. I could not stay there for more than a week because 
the provisions I carried from Darjeeling and Gangtok were all 
exhausted. At Phodang and Labrang very few edibles are available , 
even* rice, salt and oil are not obtainable there. The people pass 
their days round their blazing hearth and depend entirely upon 
tsam-pa or flour from the parched barley. A dish of bamboo 
offshoot being regarded as a great delicacy. Their only luxury 
is tea unmixed with milk or sugar. The Marwaris, whom one 
can see in almost every hill or wood where there are three or 
four householders or coolies, have totally failed in their enterprise 
here. I heard that a Marwari retail-dealer had once set up a 
small shop here, but finding demand of no kind had to fyreak 
it up. 

Both Phodang and Labrang are solitary places almost aban 
doned by men. On the way from Gangtok to Labrang — a distance 
of thirteen miles — 1 found no human habitation and came across 


only three cowherds who had come from distant villages to graze 
their cattle. Sikkim is very thinly populated. I asked an old man 
at Labrang why the road from Gangtok to that place was bad and 
there were no shops. The reply was: “ because no Englishman 
treads the path. There are very few people here. Our only hope 
is that with the increase of population in the plains men might 
revert to the hills to make them comfortable.” 


I passed a week at Phodang and Labrang very happily* J 
have never seen people more simple or more charitable than the 
Lamas there. 

Sikhim was inhabited by Lepchas who were a mild pastoral 

^ . race without any settled government. Bud- 

i im onas eries. dhism was unknown in the country and the 
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only creed thao seems to have prevailed was Bon which was a 
kind of devil worship. Sikkim emerges into the ken of history in 
1641 A. IX, when a man named Phun-tshog-nam-gyal, supposed to 
be of Tibetan origin, was, in fulfilment of a prophecy, made king 
by Lha-tsun- chen-po and two other learned priests who had come 
from Tibet to spread Lamaism. Bv efforts of the priests and 
their followers and patronage of the king and his successors Bud- 
dhism or rather Lamaism, was firmly established and became the 
state religion in Sikkim. People from Tibet, Bhutan, China, 
Mongolia and Nepal migrated to Sikkim and were mixed up with the 
Lepchas to give rise to a new race called Bhuteas. They profess 
Lamaism and have built numerous monasteries, temples, chaityas, 
etc. The Tibetan term for a monastery is gompa , meaning a 
solitary place or hermitage. There are 35 monasteries in Sikkim 
of which Sang-ngag-tsi-ling, Pamiangchi, Tashiding, Phodang and 
Labrang are the chief. These were visited by the writer of this 
both during his travels in Sikkim in June 1907 and October 1908, 
Sang-ngag tsi-ling, 47 miles west of Gantok and founded in 
1697 A.D., is a most democratic institution which is open to 
all classes of Tibetans, Lepchas, Limbus, etc., both male and 
female. It consists of several two-storeyed stone-buildings with 
a spacious quadrangle and the largest collection of curios and 
arts. Pamiangchi, facing the Kanchanjangha peaks and founded 
in 1705 A. I)., is an aristocratic institution whose gates arc shut 
against women and which is supposed to be managed by celibate 
monks of pure Tibetan race. It has lately been reconstructed 
and consists of a grand three-storeyed stone building. Tashiding, 
situated on the confluence of the rivers Rathong and Rungeet, was 
founded in 1716 A.D. It is the holiest place resorted to by pil- 
grims from all quarters. Phodang, 13 miles north-east of Gangtok 
and facing the snow of Khangri, was founded in 1740 A.D. on 
the site once occupied by the fort of the Bhutanese invaders. 
All its Head Lamas were disturbed by evil spirits that appeared 
in the shapes of scorpions, rock-snakes, etc., until one named Dum- 
chot totally destroyed them by his magic powers. The monastery 
has recently been rebuilt, and its Head Lama at the time of my 
visit was the late Maharaj Kumar of Sikkim, Sid-kayong-tul-ku. 
Labrang, 2 miles above Phodang, is a very secluded monastery 
founded by a prince of Sikkim in 1844 A.D. All these monas- 
teries, built on the traditions of old Buddhist monasteries, stand 
on the tops of hills, and belong to the Nying-ma-pa or Redhat 
sect, with the exception of Phodang which belongs to the Karmapa 
sect. They contain a large collection of Tibetan manuscripts and 
xylographs, but the famous encyclopaedia called the Tangyur is 
contained only in Labrang and Pamiangchi. Almost everj' family 
in Sikhim is bound to spare at least one boy for devotion to the 
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monastery, and he has to undergo various grades of training before 
attaining the exalted position of a Lama. It is to be regretted 
that the pure Lepchas are rapidly dying out, and the Bhuteas 
cannot stand the heat of Sikhirn below the height of 6,0QG feet. 
Since the termination of the wavs with Nepal, the Nepalese have 
been rushing in large numbers and in a few years almost the \vhol«* 
of Sikhim will be occupied by them. 



APPENDIX J. 

HEM INISCKX( 'KS OP A VISIT TO HAMlYAXOOlil. 


Invitation from 
Maharaja of Sikkim. 


( ho 


During the Puja vacation of the year 1 DOS, ! received 
a letter of invitation from the Maharaja 
and Maharani of Sikkim. His Highness the 
Maharaja Sir Thu-toh-natn-gyal, K.C.I.K., 
of Sikkim was very anxious to give me all comforts on the way to 
Pamiyangclii, and the Maharani, a daughter oi the Piime Minister 
of Tibet, wrote to the authorities of the Pamiyangclii monasters 
on my behalf. I also received the following letter from Her 
Highness the Maharani of Sikkim enquiring the date on which l 
might start : — 

Hhutiu Sa To I 
Y oaf. 41 h month , 

<4 \NGTOK, 

Jiif/i June 


turn* to o o through the 
much interested that vo«i 


\(y dear I’KOKHSSOK, 

Last year win* n you came i|.» about thus 
I'ongyur at Labrang, you told mo that joij woro so 
would como up again this year to IMmiungchi. Do you think th.it you will ho 
able to do so, and if you do about what time will it bo ? Von must lot mo know 
beforehand v as to when you intend coming up,. so that 1 may make some arrange- 
ments about making youi lourhoy and sojourn in Sikkim as easy .is we can. At 
present we are having copious rains lu*r.* t bid we are all in sound health. Trusting 
von also to be in perfect health. 

I rcrim in , 

Yours truly. 

Yf*’VC 

M Ml IRANI. 

MlHAMAHOl’ADIlVAVA $ATIS CltAl»KA Y 1 1> VVBlt t'SAN A, M.A.. 

Secy. to the Buddhist Shrine Restoration Society, 

CM A UT'iA. 


The letter was very kind, and I tu once made up my mind 
ri , to undertake a journey to Pamiyangclii. 

. I started from Darjeeling on the 10th ot 

October with a passport from Mr. Crawford, Deputy Commissioner, 
Darjeeling, and on first setting foot on the territory of the Maha- 
raja of Sikkim I was simply surprised to notice the extraordi- 
nary arrangements that had been made by the Maharaja to 
provide me with all possible necessaries , and comforts on the 
way. The royal mandate had gone forth to furnish us with all 
possible help and at every stage of our halt, we found numbers 
of men waiting for us with various articles of provision and fuel- 
all much too great for us to carry. Rice, dal , oranges, fruits, vege- 
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tables, hay, butter, milk, etc., almost in cartloads, were placed 
freely and abundantly at our disposal. On the third day we arrived 
at Pamiyangchi. Here we saw three European Consuls, who had 
come here on a pleasure trip, mainly for sight-seeing. Pamiyangchi 
commands an excellent view of the lofty and snow-covered hills 
of Kinchinjanga, and the Europeans were enjoying themselves 
immensely seeing sights and taking photos. They were a large 
company, being attended by a good many servants and camp- 
followers. They were however badly in need of provisions, and as 
we had more than what was necessary for ourselves we gave them 
a quantity of our own. 

When I reached the monastery I was wonder-struck at the 

majestic and imposing sight which was prc- 
Pamiynngchi Monastery. ^ ^ j Qfty heights of the peak of 

Pamiyangchi which commands an excellent prospect of the pic- 
turesque and snowy peaks of Kanchanjangha from which silver - 
white liquid streams seem to be perpetually running out. On 
entering the monastery I introduced myself to the monks and 
presented before them the following letter of introduction, which 
had been sent to me by the Maharaja of Sikkim before I started 
from Calcutta : — 

(Translation.) 

To 

The Incomparable School of Precious Monks. 

Communication : 

From Calcutta, India, a Sanskrit Pandit named Satis Chandra Acharyya 
Vidyabhusana goes to have access to Bs-tan-h-gyur. He being of a different king- 
doin, provide him with a good residence. Whatever necessary objects the Balm 
himself wants, be that done in a worthy way. Whatever may benefit and assist him 
that should be immediately rendered. This is very important. Bear this in mijid, 
I beseech you. 

From Gangtok Palace, Farth-Ape Year, month 8, dato 8. 

The monks received me well and gave mo a ready access to 
the Bs-tan-h-gyur Block Prints. They offered me a seat there for 
the night. But this I thankfully declined and put up in the 
Dak Bungalow. I stayed at Pamiyangchi for eight days during 
which time I had every opportunity and facility for making a 
searching examination of and for studying of the Bs-tan-h-gyur. 
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The original letter of introduction in Tibetan given by the MahSrHjS of Sikkim. 



APPENDIX K. 

.JOl’KNJSY TO CEYLON. 


The (Jov^rnmiMit of Bengal in accordance with the advice 


Kxperiemo in ('ey Ion. 


of the Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, 
Vice-Chancellor, and Dr. G. Thibaut, C.T.E , 


having deputed me to prosecute? studies in Pali and Buddhism for 


six months in Ceylon, I started for the island on the 20th June, 


1909. Starting at fi p.m., 20th June, I arrived at Colombo on the 
25th June via. Madras and Tuticorin. I passed six months in 
( eylon making researches in the Pali language, under the guid- 
ance of Venerable Sri Sumungala Mahathero, High Priest of 
western Ceylon, and Prof. Venerable NTanisar and Deva Mitta helped 
in my research work. Six P. Arunachalam, Member, Executive 


< ouneil, Ceylon, kindly helped me with various books and informa- 
tion. I also derived much help from Rev. Anagarika Dharinapala, 
Secretary, Malia Bodhi Society. On the 25th November, l starter] 
back for Benares via Colombo, Pamban, Madura, Trichinopolv , 
Chidambaram, Madras and Calcutta, arriving on the I 1th Decem- 
ber, at 10 a.m. Tn Ceylon I visited, on the 27th October, the Bud- 
dhist monasteries and remains at Gallo, Dodondwa and To-to- 


go-mo, and on 1st — 7 f h July Anuradhapur, Mihintale Hill and 
Kandy, etc. 

F received addresses from all the important monasteries 


Address at To- to- go-] no. 


including the To-to-go-mo (Tirthagrama), in 
which the Bhikkus observed that for more 


than 450 years after the demise of Ramacandra Kavibharatl, no 
learned Pandit had come from India. Tirthagrama is a chosen spot 
of nature. On one side rolls the limitless ocean and on the other 


side rise the eternal hills and in front is spread a charming lake. 
The stone-walls of the monastery I found still standing at the 
time of my visit eleven years ago, though in ruins. But a new 
monastery has been erected in the midst of a grove of aieca-nuts 
and cocoanuts and flowers innumerable, and here the monks resi 
dent therein honoured me with an address of welcome and 


asked me with a simplicity most befitting to monks, whether I, 
Satis Chandra, a Bengali Brahmin, was a relation to Ramacandra 
- so green was the memory of the Kavibharatl in their minds. 

The Venerable Sumungala Mahathero convened on the day pre- 
Departure vious to my departure a grand meeting in 

1 Ult which most of the learned’ gentlemen of 

Ceylon were present. I first addressed the meeting in English 
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Estimate of Ceylon by 
common people. 


then read an address in Sanskrit in fortv stanzas describing mv 
reminiscences of Ceylon. 

One of the incidents on my way to Ceylon may here be nar- 
rated. At Tutieorin 1 stayed at a Dharam- 
sala, which was a very big building 
consisting of long rows of rooms. The 
building covers a wide space and can accommodate over a thou- 
sand people. Any stranger would find food and lodging there for 
three days. Its doors remain open to all, night and day, and no 
question is asked of any one who enters its precincts. We were 
offered food and shelter when we went there. But, as we had 
enough provisions with ourselves, we would take no article* from 
them but merely sought shelter for the night. One elderly super- 
visor of the Dhantmsala happening to find me a foreigner there 
was curiously speculating with a c mntryman of his as to where I 
lived, whither [ was going and with what object. Wishing to 
satisfy his curiosity, 1 told him that I was an inhabitant of 
Calcutta and was going to Ceylon to learn Pali He seemed to 
take my statement with a good big grain of salt and turned to his 
companion and spoke to him in Tamil, which I partly understood 
’ ‘ Surely this is a good story-teller ! No doubt he is a trader and 
is going to Ceylon for commercial purposes, but look you how he 
fables! Calcutta is the centre of learning and this man says he 
comes all the way from there to Ceylon of all places ! ” This con- 
versation evidently shows how poor an opinion common people 
themselves have about Ceylon being a seat of learning, although 
scholars from Siam, Burma, Bombay, Calcutta and even Europe 
go there for the study of Pali and Buddhism. 

Another of my reminiscences with regard to Ceylon is put 
tlow i lost my way and <l°wn in detail , as the incident made a rather 
a strange Bengali song deep impression on my mind then. One 
saved mo. evening I was taking mv usual walk in the 

Victoria Park, which is surrounded on three of its sides by the sea. 
This is perhaps the most picturesque spot in all Ceylon, and is 
resorted to by all lovers of nature. Whilst taking my rounds 
amongst the beautiful pathways and groves of the park, the strik- 
ing loveliness and singular attraction of this most wonderful work 
of nature, threw me in a fanciful reverie, and for a time I was lost 
to the world. When I came to myself, I realised that the park 
was almost deserted and I was the solitary figure present there. It 
was about 8-30 p.m. and 1 thought it expedient to return to my 
residence at once. But this T could hardly do. Having travelled 
through many pathways and groves I had completely lost sight 
of my direction and found myself in a labyrinth as it were. I then 
wanted to go near the sea, but the sea seemed to be on every 
side of me. I walked for a time towards one direction and then 
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caught the noise of the roaring sea, and immediately receded, 
lest, in the darkness of the night, by one hasty step I. might at 
once drop down into the waters below. Immediately turning 
# back f travelled in the opposite direction and again the roar 
of the ocean frightened me away! To the right, and to the left, 
in my front, and behind my back, the sea seemed to be every- 
where ! Impatient and restless, T was getting excited and fright- 
ened when the short snatch of a popular Bengalee love-song 
reached my ears. I had been for one month in Ceylon and had 
not come across a single Bengalee. Hence i was beside myself 
with astonishment on catching the notes of the song there. The 
loneliness of the place, the helplessness of my position and the 
quaintness of the voice, heightened my sense of horror and 
astonishment and put me in mind of sirens about whom [ had 
read many a tale describing how they beguile and seduce innocent 
victims. My hair stood on end as soon as I could see the 
singer, who seemed to be approaching towards me, T felt myself 
trembling, but I was not so thoroughly unnerved as not to make 
bold to ask him who he was. Somewhat to my surprise and 
relief, he answered me, much in the same way as a human 
being would do, that he was a native of Malabar and a sailor by 
profession. Then my fear of sirens vanished and I learnt on 
further enquiry that he had been to France, England, Japan, 
Germany, Sweden, Belgium, Calcutta, and other places and had 
picked up a smattering and speaking knowledge of the language of 
every country he had visited. While he was in Calcutta, he used 
to stay at Mecliuabazar and had learnt there the love-song of 
Radha and Krsna, which he liked very much and used to sing 
whenever he was alone. The romantic grandeur of the picturesque 
park had let loose his sentiments and he was singing loudly 
this favourite song of his. At my request he showed me the way 
out of the park to the stand for carriages. Hardly any was avail- 
able at this late hour of the night. Still I managed to secure 
one and reached home at about 10-30. 
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.. 178 
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. . 178 
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— unproved 

.. 177 
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. . 260 
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. . 367 

--of the non- tried reason 
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. . 204 
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— of tho uncertain reason 

. . 305 
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. . 305f. 

— of the undistributed middle 

. . 260 

of the unproved middle term 293, 313 

— of the unproved reason 

. . 362 

—of the unproved reason, kinds of 
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.. 193 

! —of verbal testimony, Deva 

Suri 

on 

.. 204 

I — services of 

.. 442 

1 Faults 

58 

—subdivisions of 

.. 101 

Fear 

.. 113 

Firoz Shah TughVak . . 
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— Aksap&da on . . . . 114 

Forefathers — 


— (the) path of the 

. . 
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Form 

. . 
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Formal cause 

390 (ftn. 1) 

Fortuitous-originists (adhicca- 


samuppannika) 


229 

Four schools of Buddhists- 
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— (as) mentioned in the 

Chinese 


Tripitaka 

, . 

243f. 

Fruit 

. . 

58 

Future time 

•• 

106 

Gad&dhara BhattScarya 

.. 

481 ; 

— date of 


482 

— (the) prince of Indian 

school- 


men 

. , 

481 

Gajapati PratSparudra 

. . 
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GSndhSra . . 265, 266, 351 

Ganefia UpBdhy&ya . . ..155 

GangS (Padma) . . . . 346 

Gariga Deva . . . . 521 

Oangeda . . 396, 405ff., 522 

— date of . . 406 (ftn. 7), 407 

— Portuguese account of . . 488f. 

— succession of pupils from 406 (ftn. 7) 
— G&ngeya Deva . . . . 350 

Gangtok — 


— Dr. VidySbhOsana’s journey to . . 531 

— hospitality of a lady to Dr. 


Vidy&bhusana at 

.. 532f. 

GarbhapSda 

.. 337 

Gautama 

.. 21 

Gauda 

341,524 

Gauri Kant a Sarvabhauma 

. . 478f. 

Gautama (see Gautama Medh&- 

tithi) — 


— (in) Avesta Gaotema 

.. 21 

— believed to be the author of the 

Ny&ya Sutra 

.. 48 
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— Buddha . . 19 
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NySya sutra of Aksap&da (see 
AksapSda) . . . . 26 
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.. Ill 
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... 453 
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— (the) giver of fruits 

.. 101 

— proof of the existence of 
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— path of 
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GopSla 
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Gop!n&tha Maun! 

. . 485 

Gotama (see Gautama) 37, 497 (ftn. &) 
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— descendants of 

.. 19 

— -Tarka Sastra of 

.. 497 

Gotamaka (see Gautama, 

his fol- ' 

lowers) 

21 

Govardhana Mi6ra 

. . 381 

Govicandra 

.. 320 

Govinda Nyayavagifia 

.. 480 

Graga-pa-rgyal-mtshan-dpal-le zah 289 

Grahe£vara 

.. 522 

Graug-can-pa 

.. 278 

Gser-gyi-go oha 

.. 276 

Gtan-tshigg-ltar-gnan . . 

293 (ftn. 1) 

Gtan- tsigg-ni- tshul-gsum 

291 (ftn. 1) 
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. . 324 

Gunananda VidySvagiga 

. . 468 

Gunaratna 151 , 206 (ftn. 4), 214, 357, | 


371 
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phers 

. . 214f. | 
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Gupta Dynasty, kings of 

.. 349 

Halayudha 

.. 524 

Harnsa 

. . 210 

Han Dynasty 
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Hanumat 

. . 391 | 

Haramohan CudSmani 

. . 526 

Haribhadra 

.. 337 

Haribhadra Suri 152, 

154, 208, 346 

— age of 

. . 209 

Haribhadra Suri II 

209 (ftn.) 

HaridSsa Nyayalahkara 

Bhatta- 

carya 

465 

Hari Diksita 

.. 384 

Hari Midra 

406 (ftn. 7) 

HarirSma Tarka vagina 

.. 479 

Harga Vardhana 

. . 335 

fibro or Do 

324, 337, 343 

Hellenestic monarchies 

.. 352 

Hemacandra SiSri (sumamed Kali- 1 

k51a Sarvajfla) 

205, 335 

—details about 

.. 205 

Hema (or Kanaka) VarmS 

.. 275 


Heretical sects of the Buddhists 
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Heterogeneous or negative example 176 
Heterologue . . 361, 433 

Hetu (reason) . . . . 162 
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ledge .. . . 162 

— (in the) sense of inferenoe . . 162 

— kinds of . . . . 162 

Hetii'gastra (see Anviksiki) . . 7, 25 
Hetu-vidya (see Anviksiki) 7 , 240, 

243, 274 (ftn. 3) 
Hetu-vidya-6astra . . 274 (ftn. 3) 

Hinayana . . 247 , 272 

— spread of . . 241 
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Hiravijaya . . . . 216 

History of Jaina literature . . 172 
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Homologue .. 361, 433 

Huen-Thsang 124, 241 (ftn. 1), 248, 

261, 265, 266<*, 267, 274 (ftn. 3), 
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Inadequacy . . . . 34 

Incoherence . . 34 
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— instrumental causes of ..411 

—kinds of 130f., 361, 260, 175, 192, 

202,280,434,435 
— not a means of right knowledge 93 
— really a means of right know- 
ledge . . 93 

— special cause of . . . . 409 


Indication 

.. 449 | 

— terms of 

. . 361f. 

Indirect knowledge (paroksa) 
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.. 506 

Suri 
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Inference for the sake of others and 
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. . 413 I 
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Inference of God 

.. 442 
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.. 175 j 
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, 412, 414 
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. . 420 
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— cause of 

.. 433 
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— demonstration of 

. . 361 
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.. 361 
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— kinds of 

177, 361 

— Deva Suri on 

. . 202 
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.. 361 
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382, 390 
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. . 420 
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. . 400f. 
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. . 395 
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429, 430f. 
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.. 150 

T4vara Sena 
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.. 306 
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346 (ftn. 3) 

J agaddhara 

.. 522 

Jagadlia TarkSlankSra 

.. 469f. 
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.. 335 
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.. 172 
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— conciliatory character of 

. . 221f. 
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BrSh- 
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JStukarnya Vygsa ..60 
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ledge . . . . • • 147f. 
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Jehahgir . . . . • • 479 
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— date of .. •• 152 (ftn. 3) 

Jinas . . 169, 274 (ftn. 3), 338 
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.. 221f. 
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Jina Bhatta Suri 
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Jina Mifcra 

340, 349 

Jinendrabodhi 

.. 323 

Jine6vara Suri 

.. 197 

JIvita Gupta I 

.. 301 

Jfianacandra 

.. 213 

Jfianagarbha 

.. 250 

Jfianapurna or Jfiina Deva 374, 380 
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.. 342 

— same as Jfianasiddha Phadra 342 

(ftn. 1) 

JftSna Sri Mitra . . 211 (ftn. 3). 341 

Jfiatiputras 

.. 244 
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..231 f. 

—member of 

.. 231 
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.. 380 
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226, 346 
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.. 273 
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.. 305 

Kalyana Candra 

.. 198 

Kalyana Ralcsita 

143, 328 

Kamala Raksita 

. . 350 

Kamala &!la 

327, 312, 516 
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.. 351 

Kamedvara Dynasty . . 

.. 521 
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.. 395 

— system of 

.. 304 

Kanada Gupta 

.. 304 

Kanada Tarkav&gfga . . 

. . 466 

— traditionary account of 

466 (ftn. 3) 

Katie! 
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117, 302, 361 
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v 242, 3£9 352 

— date of 

241 (ftn. 1) 
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.. 335 
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. . 45 

Kanva Dynasty 

251 (ftn. 3) 
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— date of 

.. 10 

— (his) doctrine of matter and soul 9f. 
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.. 278 

Kama Deva 

.. 350 

KarnSta Dynasty 

.. 521 

KarnStaka Ksatriya race 

.. ,350 
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— (not in) AnviksikX . . 

.. 27^ 
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Kssthasaingha 

169 (ftn.) 
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.. 43 

— hermitage of 

39, 42 

Kau4ambx 117 (ftn. 2) 265, 266, 303 

K&udika 

. . 262 
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.. 396 
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— life of 

. . 381 
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169 (ftn. )l 
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. . 329 

Khajjuttara 
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. . 352 
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.. 222 

King Cinghana 
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King Dpal-lha-tsan-po 
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.. 381 

King Jayacandra . .406, 406 (ftn. 6) 
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.. 512 
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.. *222 

King Lalitacandra 

.. 320 

King Lalitaditya 

. . 324 

King Muktaplda 
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252 (ftn. 4) 
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King Poros . . 1 . . 

.. 352 
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. . 299 

King Sri Harsa or Harsavardhana 123 
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.. 305 
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.. 388 

King Vimalacandra of 
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KSmarGpa and Tirhut 338, 342 
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(ftn. 6, 
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— time of . . . . 137 

Kirtivijaya . . 216 

Klog-akya-fes-rab-brtrys . . 343 

Knowledge (vififiana) . . . . 227 

Knowledge . . . . 3 

—basic . . 243 

— distinguished from work . . ) 

— divisions of . . 227 (ftn.) 2 
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ya) .. .. ..218 

— (a) function of the intellect . . 112 

— general grounds of . . . . 409 
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— practical functions of . . 418 
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— (a) quality of the soul . . 98 
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Kfenak&nta Vidyavaglfia . . 384f. 
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KsitlScandra Roy . . . . 526 

Kubja VI 99 U Vardhana 273 (ftn. 1 ) 
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—monastery of 342 (ftn. 4), 344 (ftn. # 
Lachima Devi . . , , 400 

Laghusamantabhadra . . I 97 f. 

Laksana Bhatta . . . . 374 


.. 197f. 
. . 374 

. .350, 523 (ftn. 3) 
. . 524 


Laksmana Sena . .350, 523 (fi 
— court of 
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Laiitacandra 
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— application of 
Lha-^van-blo 
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— Gangers on 
— Mimamsakas on 
Limitation of the proposition (pra- 
tijfia-vibhakti) 

Limitation of the reason 
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— ware ^nsraTfSr 

194 (ftn. 2) 

Prameya-ratnakosa — 



200 (ftn. 4) 

Pr amey a-ratn amala — 


— ^ : 

188 (ftn. 0)‘ 

Prasanna Raghava — 



455 (ftn. 4) 

PraSastapada-Bhaava — 


— ^if<u s;%«Trf% 

279 (ftn. 1) 


282 (ftn. 1 ) 


279 (ftn. 1) 

Prasasti of Pandava-oaritra- 

- 


211 (ftn. 2) 

Pratirna Nat aka — 

• 

— tfo qfmiwq7i% • • 

IS (ftn. 2) 

Pratyaksaloka — 


— 407 

r (ftn. 

3), 456 (ftn. 1) 

Ramayana— 



23 (ftn. 2) 


36 (ftn. 2) 

— fnf«(( ? i i rq'q^ w=* <mg-q umw 


17 (ftn. 6) 

—• 9 *n1% qtfwtflTj • • 

9 (ftn. 3) 


RatnakaravatarikS-tippana — , 

— 1»8 (ftn. 

1), 213 (ftn. 5) 

— ■ wr 213 

(ftn. 6) 
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Ratjiavalf — 

— if ftreH 255 (ftn. 1 ) 

RatnSvatarika — 

— TT^T ^ j 47 

(ftn. 5) 

Rock Edicts on the ruined walls of 
the ancient part of Simraon — 

— 521 

(ftn. 2 ) 

4abdaloka — 

— amflT»f 486 (ftn. ) 

— 486 (ftn. 4) 
&abda£aktipraka£ikti — 

— •• 40!) (ftn. 4) 

§addar 6 ana-samuccaya — 

— 'trorft iNrfastfiirr fsrwif? ^r- 
35 ^: . . . . 154 (ftn. 2) 

147 (ftn. 6 ) 

— §*f §fwf*T*j .. 153 (ftn. 1) 

— 5 f<*p 9 • • 209 (ftn. 1 ) 

— Hwbfr 357 ( £tn - 5 ) 

— sNiftw • • 152 < ftn - 2 ) 

^addargana-samuccaya-vftti — 

— 151 ( ftn - 2 > 8 ) 
§addar6ana-vytti — 

— UJTWTT 357 (ftn. 4) 

Syadvada-ratnakara — 

— 147 ( f,n - 6 ) 
Samanya-dGsana-dikprasarika, — 

— *rra«f4<tHtaw • • 383 ( ftn - 3 ) 

Samkhya-bhasya — 

— JMsMTfftffhT 4f5f • • 244 (ftn. I ) 

Samgatva-prakftSa — 

— Tf^rr ft^risf^tpc ; 188 

(ftn. 1) 

Saptapadarthi — 

— laTOPircTCfr • • 35 . 6 l ) 

SarvadarSanasamgraha — 

— w^ai trurf^r ^ 

tot • • • • 341 < ftn ’ 8 > 

374 (ftn. 2) 
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— HtTT’inf^ tT^r*J 398 (ftn. 2) 

— *r ^rriTf h ^ 274 (ftn. ) 



397 (ftn. 3) 


398 (ftn. 1) 


399 (ftn. 1) 

Satika Utpada-siddhi-prakarana — 


211 (ftn. 4) 

(A) Saying — 


— HVWTOW 

4 55 (ftn. 3) 

Siddha - Honm - &abdanurfusana-bj- 

hat-tika — 



1 05 (ftn. 4) 

Siddha- jay ant I- car ita-tikii- 

— 



150 (ftn. 3) 

Skanda -purnna— 


— jfTrW ^5?f rT^T^ 17 (ftn 

• 2), 48 

(ftn. 

2), 37 (ftn. 3) 

Slokavartika — 



1.87 (ftn. 3) 

— jt^rrg»rrsrtfTTw wrsqfrorr- 

• • 

288 (ftn. ) 

Slokavartika-tikii — 


— qriVrg^isrnr 

282 (ftn. 1) 

&raddha - prati - kramana 

• sutra - 

vytti — 


—favmjfirwwm 

effrfn- 


214 (ftn. 2) 

Sragdhara-stotra-tika — 




519 (ftn. 3) 

Sthanahga Sutra — 


— ’TW int • • 

163 (ftn. 1) 

— »f®r% fqnf mfTJ . . 

163 (ftn. 2) 

— <1# WTT • • 

163 (ftn. 3) 

— trwnir ^yf«r% • • 

161 (ftn. 5) 

Subodhini — 


— *f?r n*nr#taTun*r 480 


(ftn. 3) 


480 (ftn. 3) 
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Sukhabodhika-trka to Kalpa 


sutra — 

— TOfsgtfw wwr •• 172 (ftn. i) 

S ukti- rnuk ta vali — 

— qnf m ( ffcn * 5 ) 

Su6ruta SamhitB — 

— WWSTf^TOWnSft • • 24 ( ftn - 4 > 

— gWiWT • • 24 ( ftn - 2 ) 

Siitrakrtanga — 

— 1 *r fircr jrfto 


Jr age 

Tarkikaraksa — 

— wrfrotrrf^ froTwfafir 370 (ftn. 

1), 375 (ftn. 1) 

1 — -wfnsfW ^hjwItw^tw titotw 

; 373 (ftn. 2) 

! — TOrf*W: ** . . 379 (ftn. 2) 

j —tot ^ mPrf, 

; 379 (ftn. 1) 

! — ' • • 377 (ftn. i) 

| — f*r’nrrfv^iwr«rfl'j^ 378 (ftn. i) 


TO*: 3T?T •• 162 (ftn. 2) 

Sutrakftanga-niryakti — 

— •* 167 ( ftn * ] ) 
Sveta^vataropanisad — 

— 1 SfllTTTOt #f%<TI33ia^t 10 ( ttn - 3) 
— ■reft WifTO • • 6 (ftn- 6) 

Syadvadamanjari — 

— ^ffafWnr 212 ( ftn * 4 ) 

Syadvada-ratnakaravatiirika — 


— *n% *n5rT^snp«rr^ . • 375 (ftn. i) 

— WU-' rr*i r WHT f^: 374 (ftn. 1) 

— : *rit VwrTOFTOI .. 379 (ftn. 3) 

— fTOKfaTOT WISH .. 378 (ftn. 2) 

— 3TrfTO3’T3TTO • • 376 (ftn. 2) 

— ^IlfTT W*WT fjmiftw 376 (ftn. 3) 
— WrVWT3frTOT-' <TTW • • 370 (ftn. 4) 

— 376 (ftn. 5) 


—TO 329 ( ftn - 4 > i TattvaointSmani- 

— TO3 STO1X 331 (ftn. 7) j j 'im^PT ftro- 

— TOlf<73^,TO TOtlTW- 166 (ftn. I) j ftjsfHwf'iIW .. 407 (ftn. t) 

— TOT% ^ TO% ^ ■ ■ 211 ( ftn - 5 ) j — wfitHTOI«TVW5t^ . . 507 (ftn. 1) 

Taittirlya Aranyaka — j Tattvacintamani-darpanam — 

— ^fw: • • 23 (ftn. 1 j — uwlwi fwfW WTtWW 483 (ftn. 2) 


Tarkabhasa — 


— 3TSTT 

218 (ftn. 4) 

— wnwfawrcro 

Tarkabhasa-prakaSa — 

217 (ftn, 4) 

— fasre ^hrrgsf^T ?rt^ w^rri?^ 

381 (ftn. 1) 

TarkakaurnudI — 

— W WT wfwtRfTOI • • 
Tarkamfta — 

395 (ftn. 1) 

Tarkasarbgraha — 

394 (ftn. 1) 

— rpfWT^rf%% 

388 (ftn. 3) 

— fwviw lf< fTOW 'f$t 

388 (ftn. 4) 

— ’SfSitt ^TOTHTlfie fwwt TOWTO: 

234 (ftn. 3) 


— Tfw ftw'K^g’Cf 

Tattvacintamani-rahasya — 

— wrwwftfawTSg • • 

Tattvacin tamani-ti ka — 

TattvacintSmanyaloka — 

— WlwlTW 

Tattvarthadhigama Sutra — 

— » vjwT*frromrJmi«ikfn 
— ' wgfS 


457 (ftn. f) 
457 (ftn. 3) 
485 (ftn. 3) 
457 (ftn. 2) 

467 (ftn. 3) 

456 (ftn. 4) 

455 (ftn. 2) 

109 (ftn. 2) 
170 (ftn. ) 
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— fhnwtne sm^Trgj 170 

(ftn. 2) 

— f^HCrTT 

^WTfffiTr ^CUSHT • • 10S (ftn. 3) 

— ^TOnrifiTOTST W’*z • • *71 (ftn. I) 

— *T ^f*r*TRtfTifTTOTSTT . . WR*- 

170 (ftn.) 

Tattvartha tiku- 

— tft trT^Tafr^nr. •• i«2 (ftn 2) 

Triloka Sara 

— iTWfW cr<iRT*T • • 109 (ftn. I) 

Tri-sutrl ( nibandha-vyakhya) 

— ^T'JT^TWT^fTK . . 108 (ftn. 2) 

(Ma-nnm 

— *T*ir WRT ^TT % (ftn. 2) 

Upadesa mala tika 

— f*nsr- gfrt 

fiHreifiqsrui • • 100 (ftn. 2) 

npadesu mala vi^esa Vftti 

— fapOTT*iP - 0(i ( ftn - 4 ) 

rpadesa nnila vftti -- 

— **f*rfw : TW*?T 212 (ftn. 1) 
( T p5*ak firth y ay ana - 

f^RTTU 

H5ir^^.rfTJTr! • • ISt * ( ftn - -> 


Uttaradhyay ana l>r had vftti 

Pag*i 

— 

— wnj^srT^m jjnrfirfv: 

197 (ftK. 4) 

Vaisesika Sutra 

— ' ^TwfH^sfrs^ tjfwrifi 

279 (ftn. 1) 

Vaise^ika Sutropaskara — 

— ^TWrf .. 

468 (ftn. 4) 

V akyapadlya - - 

—if *Tifo? ^!T% 

187 (ftn. 3) 

Vasava datta — 

123 (ftn. 2) 

Vedanta Sutra — 

— ^frv^T^Tr^^iT^T 

37 (ftn. 2, 

Vicfira sSra prakarana — 

173 (ftn. 2.) 

Vismi purSna — 

--Wrat%*T *T *$-<? 

44 (ftn. 2) 

*5. 

— tTHWTW 

460 (ftn. 3) 

Vjrhatsvayambhn pnrana— 

— ^rmnr^Err ^ - ■ 

51.9 (ftn. 4) 

Yajnavalka Sarhhita — 

— ■ *Sr • • 

ft (ftn. 2) 

— ^STTT T ^ * * 

22 (ftn ft) 


38 (ftn. .») 
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Akevala jnSna (defective know- 
ledge) .. .. 161 (ftn. 5*) 

Akftabhyagama (gain of un- 
merited action) .. 99,101 

Aksapada dar.4ana (the philo- 
sophy of Ak$ap5da) . . 48 

Akhyati (non-manifestation) . . 134 

Agni (tire god) . . 19 

AnkabhidhSna (distinctionary of 
numbers) .. 10 (ftn. 1) 

Ajlva (soul-Jess) . . . . 1<>8 

Aja-bhaga (the unborn part) . . o 

\jnana (ignorance) . . S4, 269 

Anuloma sambhfisft (congenial 
debate) . . . . . . 29 

Anulomaitta (propitiating the 

authority) . . . . M33 

AnuvSda (re-inculcation) . . lt)8* 

AtikrSntaveksana (retrospection) 25 

Aticchandas (a kind of metre) . . 15 

Ativy8pti (being too wide) . . 403 

Atfta kala (mistimed) . . . . 35 

Atita vakya (irrelevant talk) . . 264 

AtideSa (extended application) . . 25 

Atta (soul) .. 127 (ftn.) 

Atyantabhava (absolute negation) 

97 (ftn. 1), 189. 203, 394 
Ad rsta (desert) 143*, 143 (ftn. I)*, 144 
Adosodbhavana (allegation of an 
unmerited action) .. .. 136 

Adrikalpa (like a rock) . . 273 

Adharma (demerit) .. 371,389 

Adhika (saying too much) 84, 261, 269 
Adhikarana (subject) . . 25 

Adhikarana (hypothetical dogma) 59 

Adhikarana (cases for settlement) 229* 
Adhikarana (locus) .. ..415 

Adhikarana - samatha - dhamma 
(rules for the settlement of cases) 230* 


Page 

Adhikarana siddhanta (conclu- 
sion accepted hypothetically) . . 259 

Adhicca-sanmppannika (fortuitous 
originists) . . . . . 229 

Adhyatma vidva (spiritual science) 4 
Adhvaryu (priest) .. 14 

Anadhyavasava (uncertainty) . . 201 

Anadhvavasita or Anupasathhara 
(non-tried) . . . . 366 


AnanubhSsana (silence) 84, 261, 
Ananvaya (unconnected) 179, 297, 
Ananuyojya (non-censurable) 
AnagatSveksana (anticipation) . . 
AnSpanna (not guilty) 

Anarsa (non-saintlv) . . 

Anitya (non-eternal) . . 284 i; 

Antya-sama (balancing the non- 
eternal) . . 

Anindriya-nibandhatia (not through 
sense-organs) 

Anirvacanlya khyati (manifesta- 
tion of the undefinahle) 

Anteoita (uncertain) 

Anugata dharma (common pro- 


perty) . . - . . . 4u32 

Anugama (generalisation) 103 429 

Anutpatti-sama (balancing the non- 
produced) • . 67, 268 289. 

Anupalambha (voidness of the 
world) .. •• ..146 

Amipalabdhi (imperceptible) 190, 

203, 25 S, 281, 311, 332, 453, 509 
Anupalabdhi-sama (balancing the 

non-perception) . . . . ‘>7 

Anupalabdh i-hetu (relation of nega- 
tion) .. •• ..31 s 

Anupalabhya pramanya-vftda (in- 
validity of non-perception) . . 414 


Anupasarhhftrl (non-exclusiveness) 438 
Anubhava (experience) 389^, 39o 
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Anubhuti (apprehension) . . 3932 

Anumata (assent) . . , .. 25 

Anumana (inference) 23 s , 27 2 , 23, 

32, 33, 50, 54, 130, 1023, 109, 1752, 

189, 192, 201,209 (ftn. 1), 215, 219, 

221, 229, 310, 259, 264, 265, 260, 

259, 277 , 280, 298, 348 , 358 , 359, 

360, 3012, 3702, 383, 3872, 389, 390, 

3932, 3942, 395,. 398, 407 440 
Anumana khandn (chapter on in- 
ference) . . . . . . 419 

Anumana pariksa (examination of 
inference) . . 327 

Anumana bhasa (semblance of 
inference ) . . . . 298 

Anumiti (inferential knowledge) 

384 , 3*9*, 397, 419, 435, 510 
Anumiti nirupana (determination 
of inferential knowledge) .. 419 

Anumeya (inferred) .. .. 28 2 

Anuyoga (ii; terrogation) 33, 234 

Anuyogi (a thing in a particular re- 
lation to another) .. .. 403 ; * 

Anuyogita (quality of being in a 
particular relation) . . 403 

Anuyojya (censurable) . . 33 

Anuloma (regular form) . . 235 

Anubandha (adjunct) . . 27 

Anuvadadhikaraiia (a case in which 
one party accuses another party 
of the violation of a rule of good 
conduct) . . . . . . 229 

Anuvijjaka (judge or umpire) .. 23b 
Anuvyavasaya (self-consciousness) 

418 . 445 , 471, 472 , 473 
Anuvyavasaya vada (doctrine of 
self-consciousness) .. ..418 

Anustubh (a kind of metre) . . 275 

Anekanta (uncertain) . . .. 25 

Anaikanta (erratic) . . . . 438 

Anaikantika (uncertain/ 178, 313, 365 
Antarvyapti (intrinsic inseparable 
connection 177, 178, 202, 268 (ftn. 2) 
A ndhakara- v ipra t i pa tti (contro- 
versy on darkness) . . . . 397 


Page 

AnyathSkhyati (caverse manifes-i 
tationi .. 139,140 

Anyathakhvati (invalid know- 
ledge) .. .. .. 409 s 

Anvathaeiddhi (conditionality) 399 

(ftn. 1). 403 

Anyamata pariksa (examination 
of contemporaneous philosophi- 
cal doctrines) . . 49. 51. 497 

Anyapoha (mutual non-existence) 184 
Anyendriyatitartha - darsana - pu- 
rusa-pariksa (examination of 
the soul which sees things hex ond 
the range of senses) . . . . 327 

Anyonvabhava or Anyapoha 
(mutual non-existence) 184. 394 

Anvava 1 affirmation) .. ,.361 

Anvaya-vyatirekT (affirrnat ive-ne- 
gative) .. .. 130.361 

Anvaya-v> atireki anumana (affirm- 
ative-negati\ e inference) .. 434 

Anvaya-vyiipti (affirmative msej - 
arable connection) .. .. 361 

Anvayl udaharana (homoceneoiw 
example; . . . . 250 

Anvayl < exclusively affirmative,) 

130, 191. SO?. 437 
Anvita-sakti-v iidiinata (opinion of 
those who hold the power of con- 
nected words) . . . . 3*7 

Anvitabhidhana-vada (expression 
of the connected) .. .. J47 

Ap (water) , . . . 393-' 

Apakarsa-sama (balancing t lie de- 
ficit) .. .. 67.261 

Apade£a (specification) . . 25 

Apara atina (individual son!) .. 371 

Apavarga (exception) 25, 375, 382 

A pa varga nirupana (nature of 
emancipation) . . . . 397 

Apasiddhanta (deviating from the 
tenet) .. .. 84.269 

Aparthaka (incoherent) 84. 117, 

150. 269. 2«d 

Apurva vadah (doctrine of merit 
and demerit) . . 4 ^ ! ' 
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Apeksa Outer-relation) 117, 118 (ftn. 3) 
Apoha (negation of the opposite) 

132^ 143?, 14G, 149,276,287,339?, 345 
Apratipatti (not understanding an 
argument) . . . . 13 <} 

Apratibha (non-ingenuity) <4, 2*51, 269 
Apratibhana (non-ingenuity) .. 1.37 I 

ApradarSita vyatireka (fallacy of | 
separation | unshown) .. 180 j 

Apradarsitanvaya (fallacy of con- I 
nection unshown) .. 179,315 

A pram a (error) 138, 389, 395?, 409?, 410 
A pray oj aka (inadmissible) 399 (ftn. 1)? 
Aprapta kitla (inopportune) 05, 84, | 

261 , 209 j 

Aprapti sama (balancing the mu- j 

tual absence ) 67, 201, 268, 288 j 

Abadhita vhayatvain (object of 
thf^ sign not being incompatible) 378 
Abhava (non-existence) 50, 95, 97, 

97 (ftn. 1), 170, 184?, 203, 219, 

370, 380, 389?, 393?, 3944, 395, 

397, 402, 415 

\bhriva vada (doctrine of non-exis- 
tence) .. . . ..415 

Abhinibodha or Mati (knowledge 
of existing things acquired 
through the senses and the mind) 

1*31 (ftn. 5) 

A bhihitanvaya vada (connection 
of the expressed) . . . . 147 

A bhyanujfia (admission) .. 35 

Abhyupagama (implied dogma) . . 59 

Abhyupagama siddhanta (con- 
clusion assumed) . . , . 259 

Abhranta (devoid of error) . . 310 

Amudha-vinaya (settlement for the 
insane) . . . . . . 230 

Ayukta (erroneous) . . . . 359 

Ayogi-pratyaksa (ordinary percep- 
tion) .. .. .. 360 

Artha (object) . . 373, 375, 382 

A rtha vada (description) .. 108? 

Arthasya smaranam (recollection 
of a thing) . . . . 444 
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Arthmitara (shifting the topic) 35, 

84, 260 

Arthapatti (presumption) 25, 33, 

56, 95, 370, 387, 435?, 453 
Arthapatti saina (balancing the • 
presumption) . . 07, 269, 289 

Arhat (one freed from all faults or 
obstructions) . . . . 20) 

Alaukika pratyaksa (transcenden- 
tal perception) . . . . 412 

Avagraha (distinguishing) 201, 201 

(ftn. 1) 

Avacchinna (determined) . . 404 

Avacchedaka (that which deter- 
mines) . . . . . . 404 

Avadhi (knowledge of things be- 
yond the range of perception) 

161 (ftn. 5), 169 (ftn. 1) 
Avadhi jnana (limited knowledge) 201 
A vayava (member of the syllogism) 

49, 51, 52, 60, 105, 203, 356. 359?, 

377b 258?, 333, 497, 592% 374, 

375, 381, 436?, 487 (ftn. 1) 
Avavavin (whole) . . 105, 338 

Avarnya sarna (balancing the un- 
questionable) 67, 261, 208, 289 
Avasarpani kala (period of involu- 
tion) . . . . 158 

! Avaya (arriving at) . . . . 201 

Avijfiatartha (the unintelligible) 

84, 261, 209 

A vidy a (ignorance) .. 371, 387? 

Avinabhava (pervasion) 189, 361, 

376?, 400, 609 

Avi^esa saina (balancing the non- 
difference) .. 67, 268 

Avyatireki (unseparated) . . 180 

Avyaya (indeolinable) 110 (ftn. 1) 

Avyayl-bhava (indeclinable com- 
pound) . . . • • • 452 

Avyapti (non-pervasive) .. 369 

A vyfipti (being too narrow) .. 404 

Avyaptyabhidhana (nnn-pervasive 

example) • • 369 
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Asakkaitta (taking some time in 
making oneself ready) .. 163 

Asiddha (improved) . . . . 362 

Asti (it is existence) .. .. 184 

A^vinikumaras (the twin gods) .. 14 

Asat (absent) .. .. 284® 

Asat khyati (manifestation of the 
unreal) .. .. . . 139 i 

Asatah sajjayate (effect springs up 
from nothing) . . . . 140 

Asat pratipaksatvam (there being 
no counterbalancing sign) . . 378 

Asamavayi karana (non-material 
cause) . . . . 383, 300 

Asadhanahga vacana (improper 
reason) . . . . . . 136 

Asadharana (not general) 294, 438 

Asiddha (unproved) 178, 293, 313, 

438, 4392 

Aaiddhi (absence of proof) . . 438 

Asu (breath, life) .. . . 2 

Aharh (ego) . . . . 245 

Ahamkara (ego) . . 245 (ftn. 2)* 

Ahotu (fallacy) . . 34, 512 

Ahetu saraa (balancing the non- 
reason) . . . . 67, 261 , 268 | 

Akahksa (oxpectancv) . . 447 

AkahkbS vadah (expectancy) .. 447 

Aka6a (ether) 105, 219, 265 

A ksepa (refutation) ..43 

Akhyata (verbal suffix) 447, 453 

Akhyatavada (doctrine of vorbal 
suffix) . . . . . . 453 I 

Agama (verbal testimony) 162, 170, 

189, 192*, 201, 203, 215, 219,221, 

259, 266, 264, 265, 358, 359, 360, 

370«, 370 (ftn. 1) 

AgamSkhya pramana nirnaya (de- 
termination of the nature of va- 
lid knowledge derived from ver- 


bal testimony) . , . . 200 

Again abh Asa (fallacy of verbal tes- 
timony) .. .. 193 i 

AcSra (practice) . . . . 249 

AcSrya (head the church) . . 223 
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Atman (soul) . . 2,3, t 278 

Atma-khyati (manifestation of the 
soul) .. .. ..138 

Atma-vidya (the science of soul) 4® 
Atma sambandha (concerning 
one’s self) . . . . 264 

Atma (soul) 4,5, 146,204, 1202,127 
(ftn.) 9 , 219*, 3712, 375*, 382, 386, 

393®, 394 

Adityas (a group of gods) . . 15 

AdesSa (substitution) .. .. Ill 

Adlieya 3akti (power of the con- 
tent) . . . . . . 397 

AimksikI (the science of logic) 1, 

4*, 38, 39, 40*, 152 
Anviksikl vidya (the science of 
logic) . . . . 49, 50* 

Apattadhikarana (case in which a 
monk has actually transgressed 
an established rule of goo 1 con- 
duct) . . . . . . 229 

; Apanno (guilty) . . . . 231 

I Apta vakya (Reliable assertion) . . 450 

| Aptopadosa (reliable assertion) 27 , 

28, 51 

Abhasa (fallacy) . . 188, 192, 203 

Arya (reliable person). . .. 56 

; Aryas (the civilised) . . . . 107 

Arsa (saintly) . . . . 3Sf) 

Alambana (objects of thought) .. 322 

Alaya (ego) . . 245 (ftn. 2)* 

Alaya vijfiana (the abiding cogni- 
tion, or ego) 146, 245 , 245 (ftn. 1 ) 
A6anka (questioning the validity 

of the instance) .. ..167 

Asanka pratisedba (meeting the 
question) .. ..167 

A6raya-hlna (supportless) . . 369* 

A4rayasiddha (unproved in respect 
of the abode) .. 363, 439 

A4rayaika de6asiddha (improved in 
respect of a part of the abode) 363 
Asattih (contiguity) . . . . 447* 

Asrava (aotion) . . . . 168 

Asana (seat) • • • • 233 
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Aharana (Complete example) 1(53, 

221, 234 

Aharana-taddeSa (limited example) 163* 

Ahnika (diurnal portion) .. 46 

[taretara (mutually aggregative 
compound) . . . . 452 I 

Itaretarabhava (mutual non-exist- 
ence) . . . . . . 203 

Indra (lord of gods) . . 142 

Indriya (senses) . . II, 375, 382 1 
Indriya. nibandhana (through 

sense-organs) . . 201 ; 

Indriya parlk'jH (examination of 
the sense-organs) . . . . 326 

Ista-vighata-krtviruddha (implied 

contradiction! . . .. 315 1 


Is vara (God) 

Is vara pariksa 
God) 

1^ vara hhahga 
God) 

lsvararmmanam 

God) 

Ihfi (inquiring; 


122.143,155 
(examination of 

325 (ftn. ) 
(non-existence of 

. . 150 

(inference of 

. . 442 

.. 201 


Ukfrhadi-gana (a group of words ; 

beginning with Uktha) 41, 41 (ftn. 5) 

l r ochanna-praechannavi£da (doc- 
• f 

trine of the sound as destroyed 

or concealed) . . ’ . . 448 

Gccheda-vada (annihilationism) . . 228 1 

Utukkhana (naming the season) . . 233 

Utkarsa sama (balancing the i 

excess) .. . . 67,261 

Uttara (rejoinder) . . 27, 32, 51 

Uttara (posterior) . . 190, 191* 

Uttara-paksa (reply) . . . . 25 

Uttara-vahini (flowing towards the 
north) .. 519 (fin. 6) 

(Jtpntti (origination) .. .. 219 

Utsarpani kala (period of evolution) 158 
Udaka (water) . . . . 233 

Vdaharana (example) 00, 119, 121, 

191, 221. 259, 204«, 266, 268,359, 

368, 437*, 502 s , 504* 


Page 


Udaharanabhasa (fallacious exam- 


ple) . . . . . . 368 

Uddesa (enunciation) . . 25, 53 

Uddhara (citation) .. ..25 

Upade4a, (instruction) . . 25 


Upanaya (application) 27, 32, 00, 

1 19*, 119 (ftn. L), 120. 122, 176, 

191 . 202, 203, 234, 236, 266, 370, 

437*, 437 (ftn. 1), 501, 502, 510 
Upanyasopanaya (anecdote used as 
an example) . . . . 163 

Upapatti sama (balancing the de- 
monstration) . . 67, 26S 

Upatnana (comparison) 25, 50, 51, 

54, 125, 162, 170, 221. 259, 265, 

266, 268, 287, 359, 384*, 387*, 389, 

393*, 394*, 407, 443, 450 
Upamana-khanda (section of com- 
parison) . . . . . . 443 

Upamiti (comparative knowledge) 

389*, 443 

Upanisad kalpita atma pariksa (ex- 
amination of the Upanisad- 


doctrine of the soul) . . 326 

Upalabdhi (perception) .. 190 

Upalabdhi sama (balancing the 
perception) . . 67, 289 

Upnsarga (prefix) . . . . 453 

Upasarga vada (doctrine of pre- 
fixes) . . . . 453 


Upftdhi (condition) 140 s , 376, 376 
(ftn. 4), 378, 384, 399*. 399 (ftn. 

1), 400, 428, 431 
Upadhi mana (conditional) 399 (ftn. 1) 
Upadhi vada (doctrine of the con- 


ditional middle term) .. 43i 

paya (favourable condition) . . 27 

palambha (attribution of cen- 
sure) . . • • . . 35 

pasaka (devotee) 304, 334, 335, 339 
pasana( prayer) .. ..2* 

posatha (Ruddhist sabbath) 232*, 233* 
bhaya pariksa (examination of 

both) . . • • * * 

bhaya vikala (defective in both) 369 
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Ussakkaitha (gaining enthusiasm) 163 

Orddhvata (heterogenous) . . 192 

Hha (argumentation) . . .. 189 

Ohya (ellipsis) . . 25 

Rju-sutra (straight method of des- 
cription) 161 (ftn. 1), 170, 171, 

181, 216 

Rju-sutrabliasa (fallacy of the 
straight) . . . . 203 

9?i-rna (debt to sages) 102 (ftn. 1) 

Rsi (sage) . . r,G, 107 

Ekacca- sassatika - ekacca • asussa - 
tika (eternalist-non-eternaliats) 228 

Ekanta (certain) .. ..25 

Evarhbhuta (such-like) 161 (ftn. 

4), 1712, 181, 216 

Evarhbh iitahhasa (fallacy of the 
such-Iiko) . . ^ 204 

Aitihya (tradition) 232, 32, 33, 51 f 

56, 95, 370, 387, 453 

Opammasamsandana (a case 
presented through analogy) . . 238 

Om liamah Sivaya (hail, obeisance 
to Siva) . . . . l,-,r> 

Ovada (arrangement) . . . . 1-33 

Aupamey a (comparison) 27, 32, 33, 51 
A upanisadakalpitatma-parlksa (ex- 
amination of the soul according 
to the upanisads) .. 325 (ftn.) 

Aupadhika (ceditional) . . 384 

Ausadha (medicine) . . , . 34 

Kafcha (discourse) 51, 62, 235, 370, 3782 
Kapila-kalpitatma-parik^a (exami- 
nation of Kapila’s doctrine of 


the soul) 

..325 (ftn. ), 326 

Karana (instrument) 

27*, 382*, 390, 445 

Karma (work) 

3 

Karma (rituals) 

2* 

Karma (action) 27, 1: 

279, 287, 


3262, 375, 382, 387*, 388, 389, 

3932, 3942, 395 


Karma (merits and demerits) 127, 

204, 245 

Karmadharaya (descriptive com- 
pound) .. .. .. 452 

Karma-phala sambandha •• pariksa 
(examination of the relation be- 
tween karma and its effect) . . 326 

Karma £abdartha pariksa (exami- 
nation of the meaning of the 
word karma) . . . . 326 

Kalpami (reflection) 125, 129. (ftn. 

3) , 32 J 

Kavi (poet) 185 

Karaka (case) . . 447 

Kaya-virlfiana (tactual perception) 227 
Karana (cause) 189. 190", I9l\ 

352-', 390, 51 1 


Karanata-vicara (examination of 
causality) . . . . 397 

Karan a-dosa (defect of arguing) . . 163 

Karana - viruddha - karyopalabdhi 
(perception of effect contrary to 
its cause) .. 312 

Karana-viruddhopalabdhi (per- 
ception contrary to the cause). . 312 

K 5r an an u pal abd h i (non- percep- 
tion of the cause) . . 312 

Karya (action) . . 27 

Karya (causality) . . 13^ 

Karya (effect) 189, 190*, 191*, 140, 

25S, 280, 311, 332, 382, 390. 508 
Karya-karana (causal relation) . . 1402 
Karya- karana-bhava (causality). . 40o 

Karya-phala (effect) . . 27 

Karya-yoni (material cause) 27 

Karya-viruddhopalabdhi (percep - 
tion contrary to the effect) . . 311 


Karya sama (balancing the effect) 

67, 1352, 135 (ftn. 4;, 268, 289 
Karya-hetu (relation of effect) . . 318 

Karyanupalabdhi (non-perception 
of effect) . . ..311 

Karyabhinirvftfci (the aggregate 
of resources for the accomplish- 
ment of an action). . 262, 272 

Kala (time) 27, 106, 219, 393* 
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K»Uatraya-pariks»t(exam iuation of 
the three times) . . 327 

Kalatita (mistimed) <>3, 1 15 (ftn. 

3), 307 (ftn. 1) 

Kaliityayopadista or -badhita 
(mistimed or inoompatiblo) . . 3«»7 

Kiecadhikarana (case relating to 
the formal procedure of an ec- 
clesiastical act) . . 230, 232 

Kutarkika (quibhler) . . . . 273 

Kumara-pafiha (/'ah') (novice's 
(piestion) . . 10 (ftn. 1) 

Kurvad-rupatva (causing activity) 404 
Kfla (produced) . . 285 

Kftaka (product) . . 281 

Kfta-liani (loss of merited action) 

Oil. 1 01 


Kritfcika (constellation) . . 14 

lvecit (some) . . 300 

Kevala (absolute) .. 109 (ftn. 1), 175 
Kevala-jfiana (absolute knowledge) 

100, 161, (ftn. 5) 

Kevala-vyatireki (exclusively ne- 
gative) .. .. .. 301 

Kevala-vyatirekyanumana (exclu 

sively negative inference) . . 434* 

Kevalanvayi (exclusively affirma- 
tive) . . . . . . 301 

KevalSnvayanumana (exclusively 
affirmative inference) . , 434- 

Kevalin (one who has attained ab 
solute knowledge) . . 

KeSi (a presiding deity) 

Kosa (dictionary) 

Kaivarta (fisherman) . . 

Kriya (action) 

Kriya (verb) 

Ksana-bhanga 


. . 160 
15 

.. 450 

. . 334 

129 (ftn. 3)2 
. . 447 

(momentariness) 

1 43- , 145, 149, 339 
Ksanikatva (momentariness) 121, 219 
Ksanika-vada (doctrine of mornen- 

tariness) .. 52,121,202 

Ksanika-vadin (upholder of the 
doctrine of momentari ness) 121 

Ksatrasya ksatram (strength of the 
ksatriya) . . 3 


Page 

Ksiti (earth) . . . . 393' 

Khanika-katha (doctrine of imper- 
manence) . . . . 239 

Khyafci-vi jfiana {potential know- 
ledge) . . . . . . 245 


Gana-dliara {leader of the as- 
sembly) . . . . 160 

CJavaya fbos gavaeus) . . 384 

i Guna (quality) 27, 31, 129 (ftn. 
i 3*), 279, 2s7, 375, 382, 38tj\ 387*. 

I 388, 389, 393q 394 - , 395 

, (luna-guni-hheda-bhanga (a sub- 
! stance is not distinct from its 

qualities) . . . . 145 

<4una-5abdnrtha-pariksa (examina- 
tion of the meaning of the word 
, Guna) . . . . . . 326 

Guru (precept c, i ) .. . . 216 

Guru-dalcdnti (preceptor’s fee) . . 458 

Gautami-vidya (Gotamide science) 20 


Ghuna-viunana (olfactory percep- 
tion) . . . . 227 

Cakkhu -viufiana (ocular percep- 
tion) .. 227, 227 (ftn. 3) 

Cak-fuh (eye) .. •• m 

Can-li (f'hinese) (right or justico) 
Catukka- naya - samsatiduna (case 
presented through the four -fold 
method) . . 

Candra-kupa (Candra’s well) 

Cikitsa (the -cience of medicine) 

Costa (muscular movement) 

Cost a (gesture) 

Cuditaka (defendant) . . 

Codaka (complainant) 

Codana (complaint) . . 

Caifcya (tower) 


Chanda (vote by proxy) 

Chandas (prosody) 

Chandarh danami (I give authori 
ty) 

Chandarh me Sroeehi (do ye eon 


40 


239 

335 

39 

370 

453 

231 

231 

231 

150 


233 

343 

233 


40 
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vey my authority to the coun- 
cil) . . .. ..233 

Chandam me hara (do ye receive 
my authority) . . . . 233 

Chala (quibble) 23, 34, 52, 05, 102, 
212,221,234 (ftn. 2), 258, 350, 

359, 374, 375, 381 

J agat-svabhava-pariksa (examina- 
tion of the nature of the world) 320 

Jagatl (a kind of metre) . . 15 

Jana-£ruti (rumour) .. .. 453 

Jalpa (wrangling) 23, 31, 51, 52, 

02, 03, 258, 357, 359, 370, 374. 

375, 379, 381 

Jalpa-vitandu (wrangling and cavil) 1 04 > 
.Tati (analogue) 51 52, 05, 135 

Jati (genus) 129 (ftn. 3)*, 219, 212, 

288. 259. 288*, 27G, 315, (ftn. 1), 

315 350, 357, 370, 374, 375, 381 
tlati-:4akti - vadi - tant.Htika-mata 
(power in generality as main- 
tained by Tantatikas) . . 397 

Jatvuttara (analogous rejoinder) 1 19 
.Jijfiasa (inquiry) . . 33, 122 

.Tina (conqueror of passions) 158, 159 
Jivha-vinfiffna (gustatory percep- 
tion) .. . . 227 

JIva (soul) . . . . 108, 181 

Jnata (example; .. 103 

Jfiffna (knowledge) 2-, 3, 101, 101 

(ftn. 5) 

.1 nana-karma-samuecaya (aggre- 
gate of knowledge and action). . 397 

Jfiana-kanda (section on know- 
ledge) . . . . . . 394* 

.1 fiana-laksana (imagination) 140 

J Buna-laksana (intercourse whose 

character is knowledge) 412 

NSa (--Sans. jnata) (example) .. 103 

Tol (school) .. 525 (ftn. 1) 

Takka ( Prak .) (debate) 162, 227 

Takki (argument a tionist) 21, 227* 

Takkika (logician) . . 227, 229* 


Page 

Tajjata-dosa (defeat arising from a 
disputant being agitated in 
mind) .. .. ..163 

Tatpurusa (determinative com- 
pound) . . . . . . 462 

Tattva-jnana (right knowledge) . . 138 

Tattva vyakhyana (explanation of 
truth) .. .. 259 

Tatliata (suchness) . . . . 255 

| Tadutpatti (effect) . . . . 508 

l Tantra-yukti (terms of scientific 

argument) . . . . 24* 

Tar ka (debate) 23, 37, 38, 52, 61, 

61 (ftn. 1), 102, 189, 201, 215, 

244, 258, 359, 374, 375, 381, 427, 

429, 497 

| Tarka-purigava (bull in discus- 
sion) . . . . . . 272 

Tarka-vidya (logic) .. 7, 40 

, Tarkabhasa (fallacy of argumenta- 
tion) .. .. ..193 

Tarkin (logician) .. ..38 

Tassa papiyya sika (settlement 
with the prospect of further in- 
quiry) . . . . • • 230 

Tatparya (intention) . . ' 148, 44S 

Tadatmya (inherence). . .. 60S 

Tadafcmyabhftva (negation of iden- • 
tity) .. .. 97 (ftn. 1) 

Tarkika (logician) . . 37, 244 ’ 

T i n a- va t th h ar a k a (settlement by 

covering over with grass) . . 230 

Tipitaka or Pitakattaya (the three 
baskets of Buddhist teachings) 220 
Tiryak (homogeneous) • • 192 

Tirthahkara (builder of a landing 
place in the sea of existence) . . 158 

Tus&nala (penetentiary rite of 
putting an end to one’s life in a 


slow fire).. .. .* 1^2* 

Tusnlrn bhava (speechlessness) .. 197 

Tfsna (lust) .. ..371 

Tejas (light) • .. .. 393* 

Tray! (the three Vedas) . . ° 


i 
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iaftsarenu ( triad or tertiary com- 
pound) .. . . . . | or,? 

Tripitaka or Pitakatraya (three 
baskets of Buddhist teachings) 220 
TriputI - pratyaksa - vadin (sup- 
porter of triangular perception) 4 IK 
Trividha-parah (three classes of 
respondents) . . . . 29 

Darhsana ( Prak .) (philosophy) 5 (ftn. 5) 
Darsatia (Philosophy) 5. 5 (ftn. 5). 

0, 152 

Dasavayava-vakya (syllogism of 
ten parts) .. ..100 

Dassana {Pali) (philosophy) 5 (ftn. 5) 
Dik (space) .. .. 395? 

Digam bara-parikalplta-atrna - par - 
Iksa (examination of the Digam- 
bare Jaina doctrine of the soul) 320 
Dinara (the Roman coin denarius) 

45 (ftn. 2) 

Du^ta-vakyanusarana (adoption of 

a fallacious reason) . . . . 259 

Duhkha (pain) 132. 371. 375-, 3S2 

Duhkha-satya (misery as a pain) 

127 (ftn. ) 

Dusana (refutation) .. 181, 298,315 ! 

Dusanabhasa (semblance of a refu- 
tation) . . . . 181 . 298 : 

Dystantfl (familiar instance) 27, 32, j 

• 52, 59,128, 128 (ftn. 4), 107, 170?. 

177, 1 91?, 203, 258? , 205. 208 (ftn. 

2), 280. 290. 359, 374, 375. 381 , 501 ' 
DfSt HTitabhasH (fallacy of exam 

pie) .. .. 178,193 

Deva-rna (debt to gods) 102 (ftn. 1) 
Desa (place) .. 27, 219 

Dosa (defect) . . 103, 375. 382 

Dravy a (substance) 27, 31, 129 (ftn. 

3), 219, 279, 287, 373. 375, 382, 

380, 387? . 388, 389, 393% 394% 395 

Dravya (cause; .. 171 

Dravva-padartha-pariksu (exami- 
nation of the meaning of the 
word substance) . . . . 320 

Dravyastikaya (a group of sub- 
stance) .. .. 210 


Dvandva (aggregative compound) 452 
DvatrirhSadtikara - 6rauta - yutava 
(the thirty- two forms of set argu- 
ment) . . . . 42 

Dvigu (numeral compound) . . 452 

Dvividha-sambhilsa (two kinds of 

dehate) . . 29 

Dvvanuka (dyad or binary rom- 

pound) . . 100, 442 

Dhamniata (law) .. 500 (ftn. I) 

Dliarma (duty) .. 3s 

Dharma (predicate) . . 190, 290 

Dliarma (doctrine) -• 305 

Dharma (merit) . . 371 

Dliarma* putra (foster son) .. 208 

Dharm in (subject) .. - • -90 

Dhatu (root) . . 447, 453 

Dhatu-vadah (doctrine of roots) 
Dharaim (recollecting) •• 201 

Dharani (numonics) . . . - 304 

Dhvamsa (destruction) .. 219‘ 

Nava (method of comprehending 
things from particular stand- 
points) 108, 174, 1 Hi'-. 182, 203- . 

215, 210?, 218 

Nayatina-svarupa-nirnaya (deter- 
mination of the nature of one- 
sided knowledge) . . • • -0o 

Nayabhasa (fallacy of Nava) - - -03 

Nava-dharma (nine sacred works) 

242 (ftn. 3) 

Nantarlyaka (non-c.o-presence) .. 504 

Naina (name) 1-9 (ftn. 3)', 171 

Nama (crude word) . . ■ . 447 

Naina (valid knowledge) .. 101 

Narad a (a celestial sage) . . 14 

Nasti (it is not, non-existence) . . 181 

Xih.4reyasa (summum bonum) . . 54 

Nigamana (conclusion) 27, 32, 42. 

00, 119% 107, 170, 191, 202, 203, * 

237. 260, 268, 370, 437% 501, 502 
Niggaha (-Sans, nigraha) (defeat) 

234, 234 (ftn. 2), 230 
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Nigraha (defeat) . . .. 51 

Nigraha- dosa (defect of under- 
standing) .. 103 

Nigraha-sthana (point of defeat) 

36, 44, 51% 52, 65, 50, 130, 136 
* (ftn. 1), 150, 212, 258, 269, 204, 

268, 269, 356, 357, 359, 370, 374, 

376, 379, 381 

Nitya (eternal) . . .. 285* 

Nitya-sama (balancing the eternal) 

67, 209 


Nidtina (the introductory part of 
the Patimokkha) . . . . 233 

Nidar^ana (example) . . 25 

Ninda (deprecation) .. 108 

Ximitta (efficient cause) . . 383 

Nimitta-karana ( instruments 1 
cause) . . . . . . 390 

Niyoga (injunction) . . 25 

Niranuyojyanuyoga (overlooking 
the censurable) . . 84 

N i r a nuy o j y anu yoga (censuring the 
non-censurable) . , . . v?64 

JMirarthaka (meaningless) 84, 261, 269 
Nirartha-khandana (rejoinder on 
the ground of meaninglessness) 268 
Nirukti (explanation) . . 487 (ftn. 1) 

Nirjara (destruction of the conse- 
quences of action) . . 168 

Nirpaya (ascertainment) 23*, 52* 62, 

258, 359, 370, 374, 375, 381 
Niryukti (commentarie) .. 105 

Nirvacana (etymological explana- 
tion) . . . . 25 

Nirvana (Buddhist emancipation) 

169*, 159 (ftn. 1=2, 2), 160*, 160 (ftn. 1) 
Nirvikalpa (indeterminate) . . 55 

Nirvikalpaka (indeterminate) 134, 

137*, 1382, 138 (ftn. 1), 179, 300, 


383, 390, 418 

Nirvikalpaka-vada (doctrine of in- 
determinate perception) .. 418 

Nirvikalpaka- vipratipatti (contro- 
versy about indeterminate per- 
ception) .. .. 397 


Page 

Niscita (sure) . . 370 (ftn. 4), 

Nihksepa (imposition) . . 21 8 

Niti or Nyaya (logic) 240*2, 240 (ftn. 31 
Nnigama (non-ana Ivtical method 
of description ) 101 (ftn. 4). 1 7 < » - , 

IS) . 216 

Xaigamabliasa (fallacy of the Xai- 
gaina) . . . . . . 203 

Nairatniva-vada (doctrine of non- 
soul) . . . . 127 (ftn.) 

NaiySyika (logician) . . 41 (ftn. 5), 244 
Nvava (logic) 20, 38, 39", 40 -, 152, 

240'. 240 (ftn. 3'), 497 
Nyaya (syllogism) . . 41 (ftn. 2). 436 
Nyuya-tattvft (categories ol logic) 39 
Nyaya-purvahga (first part of 
logic) . . . . 41 ( ftn. 2) 

Nyaya-vidya (science of logic) . . 38 

N y aya-va i£ es i ka-par i k alp i t a- p 1 1 r u - 
sa-parlksa (examination of the 
; Nyaya and Vaisesika doctrine ol 

soul) .. .. .. 326 

Nyava-sastra (science of logic) 39, 

40, 116 

Nvaya-sutra (science of true logic) s 
Nvaya-svarupa (essential form of 
a syllogism) .. 41 (ftn. 2) 

Nyayavayava (members of a syllo- 
gism) . . 42, 289, 289 (ftn. 3) 

j Nyaya4raya .. 41 (ftn. 2) 

i Nyayottaranga (the last part of 

logic) .. .. 41 (ftn. 2) 

I Nyayya (reasonable) . . 41 (ftn. 5) 

| Xyfina (saying too little) 84, 261, 269 

! Pakktia ( Prak .) (party) - 162 

j Paksa (party) .. 102 

Paksa (minor term) 176“h 177, 193, 

J 292.268,268 (ftn. 2), 283, 291. 

I 312, 361.566 

! PaksatS (nature of the minor term) 
j 4332,487 (ftn. I ) 

! Paksa-dharma (law of extension of 

the minor term) . . . . 283 

Pftksa-dharma-cakra (wheel of rea- 
sons put in order) . . 299 (ftn. 2) 
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l^ksa-dharmatfi (essential nature 

of a .syllogism) . . 301, 377, 3iH * 

Paksa-prayoga (use of the minor 
term ) . . 203 

Paksahh &sn (fallacy of the minor 
term) 171), 177, 193, 200 (ftn. 1), 312 
Paksfth unumflmi-badhitah (minor 
term being incompatible with in 
feroneel .. 441 

TVksah pratyak^a-b&dhittth (min- 
or term being incompatible with 
perception) . . Wo 

Tak-ali sabda-bSdhitnh (minor 
term being incompatible with 
verbal testimony) . . 441 

Paksah si7. lhya-grnliaku-pnima tin 
jfltiya pi amnna-viruddhah ( min- 
or term being incompatible with 
the evidence which is analogous 
to the evidence that establishes 
the major-term) .. 44 1 

1‘aksah het-u-grahaka-pra t> aksu 
hadhitali (minor term being iu- 
eompatjhle with perception 
which establishes the middle 
term) . . . . 4 H 

Paksah hetu - urahakanmnana-biT 
dhitah (minor term being iucorn 
patiblo with inference which e-* 


tablishe< the middle term) . . 442 

Pahkaja iti padan&m yogarudhi- 
t v a - k a 1 1 mn a ( e ty m ol og o- eon v e n - 
tional use of a word as mud 
born) .. .. 307 

Pahkti (a kind of metre) If 

Pacoanika-niggaho (adverse con- 
troversy) • • 237 

Paneavayava (five parts of a syl- 
logism) .. 280 

Paficavaya va-vakya (speech of five 
parts) . . . . 43 

Panjika (commentary) 213 

Pancjifca (scholar) .240 

Patikamma (rejoinder) • • 235 


Page 

Paticca-sainuppada (=Sans. Prdli - 
tya samntpada, doctrine of mu- 
tual dependence) . . 227 (ftn. 2) 

PatifinS ( -Sans. Pratijiia ) (pro- 
position) . . 234, 234 (ftn. 2) 

Put irtiiaya karetabbaiii (settle- 
ment by an undertaking) . . 230 

Patta (sacred chair) . . 1 ! »9 

Pattakallaiii (in season) .. 233 

Pathamo niggaho (first defeat) . . 237 

Pada (word) .. lltb, 149 

Pada-pphota (word-explosion) 148, 149 
Padartlia (category) 25. 381, 387. 

389, 393 


Padipa (lighting a lamp) .. 238 

Pamana (valid knowledge) .. Ifil 

Para- et mil. (supremo soul) .. 371 

Paratantru (conditional) 245, 245 

(ftn. 1) 

Parama-nx aya (conc lusion) .. 42 

Paramatina (supreme soul) . . 14;>, 

Parama nu (atom) .. .. 105 

Paramartha (transcendental) 254, 255 
Paramartha-srtt (absolutely real). . 310 

Para - samlmndha (concerning 
others) . . . . 204 

Paramarsa (consideration) 384, 

390 \ 420. 433", 435, 510. oil 
I , rti’ai nars Sn ur fi p an unifin a ( sy 1 - 

logistic inference) ..511 

Pararthanumana (inference for the 
sake of others) 175. 192. 202, 270, 

282, 307, 309, 310, 312, 359', 301, 435 
Paiikalpita (false) 245, 245 (ftn. 1) 


Pariccheda (chapter) 184, 200 

Parinispanna (perfect) 245. 245 

(ftn. I, 2) 

Paribha.sa (technicality) .. 450 

Parisad (council of debate) 7, 22-, 

24. 29 . 203 

Pariharana-dosa (avoidance of 

charges) . . • • • • Hi 3 

Pariliara (avoidance of defeat) . . 35 

ParlksS (examination) 20, 27, 28*, 

5l.53,9u 
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Paroksa (indirect knowledge) 161 
(ftn. 5)4, 169*, 170^, 170 (ftn. 1), 

174, 176, 1&8, 181), 2012, 215 
Paroksa-jnSna (indirect knovv- 
* ledge) . . . . 219 

Paryanuyojyopeksana (admission 
of an opinion) . . 84 

Paiyanuyojyopeksana ( overlook- 
ing the censurable) . . . . 269 

Paryastikaya (group of attributes) 216 
Parvata (a celestial sage) 14 

Patimokkhuddesa (recitation of 
the code of monastic laws) . . 283 

Pa-ram Srthika (transcendental) 

175, 2012, 203 

Pftram ftithika-dosa (transcenden- 
tal condition) . . . . 4 

Paramftrthika-pratyaksa ( transcen- 
dental perception) .. 170 (ftn. 1) 

Pftram Srthika -pratyaksa- pram ana 
(transcendental perception) . . 181 

Pftri£uddhi (purity) . . . . 233 

Parsad (council) . . . . 22 

Pasupata (follower of PaRupati). . 154 

Pitf-j-na (debt to our progenitors) 

102 (ftn. 1) 

Fitr-yana (path of the forefathers) 3 
Puggala (soul) .. 235 ^ 

Pu trest i (sacrifice for the sake of a 
son) .. .. K)7 

Pudgala (burden-bearer) 126, 127 ! 

(ftn.) ‘ 

Pudgala-vada (doctrine of the bur- 
den-bearer) .. 127 (ftn.) 

Pu narukta (repetition) 84,255,269 ! 
Purakalpa (narration). . 108 

Pitrusa (soul) . . 10, 245 (ftn. 2)4 

Purusa-pariksa (examination of the I 

soul) .. .. . . 320 ! 

Pubba-karana (preparation) 232, \ 

232 (ftn. 1 ), 233 

Pubba-kicca (preliminary acts) 232 

(ftn. 1), 233* 

POrva (P«or) . . 1!)()J, 191 

Purva-paksa (question) 25, 424 


PGrvavat (it priori) 5(5, 1J# (ftn. . 

1), 2(50, 49!) 

Pothi (book) 324 (ftn. 3) 

Pausa saihkranti (the last day of 
the month of Pausa) . . 53Q 

Prakarana (expository treatise) . . 205 
I Prnkarana-sama (begging the ques- 
tion) 34, 63, 67, 260, 268, 367 
Praka^a (chapter) . . . . 215 

Prakfti (primordial matter) 10, 363* 
Prakjti (illustration) . .. jok 

Pratij fia (proposition) 27, 32, 60, 

121 , 166, 203, 265, 266, 436*, 500, 502 
Pratijfiantara (shifting the propo- 
sition) . . . . S4. 264 

Pratij rtfi-vibhakt i (limitation of the 
proposition) .. ..166 

Pratij n a- virodh a ( opposin g the 

proposition) . . S4, 269 

Pratij da-satiny asa (renouncing the 
proposition) .. 84, 137, 269 

Pratij na-hani (hurting the propo- 
sition) 34, 44, 84, 261, 268, 269 
Prati tantra (dogma peculiar to 
some school) .. 5U 

Prati tan tra-siddhanta (conclusion 
accepted by a particular school) 259 
Prati-dfstanta-saina (balancing the 
counter-example) .. 67,261,26S« 

Pratiyogi (counter-part) 403 2 , 404 
Pratilomaitta (making the autho- 
rities hostile) . . . . 193 

Prati vadi (opponent) . . 204, 379 

Pratisodha (negation) . juo 

Pratisthapan a (counter-demonstra- 
tion) .. ..27,32,600,301 

Pratyaksa (perception) 27*, 28, 32, 

33, 50, 54, 125, 129, 130, 134, 

150, 161 (ftn. 5), 162, 169*, 170, 

174*, 188, 189, 201, 209, (ftn. 

1), 215, 221, 259, 264, 265, 266, 

276, 277, 279, 298, 306, 307, 309, 

310, 348, 358, 359*. 360, 383*, 

387 *, 3893 , 390 , 393 *, 394 *, 395 , 

407, 411 
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Pr%byaksa-k5rema-vada (causes of 
perception) . . . . HO 

Pratyaksa-jiiffna( direct knowledge) 21 9 
Prat v a ksa-laksan a- par Iks a ( e xa i ni - 
nation of tho definition of per- 
ception) . . . . . . 327 

Pratyaksa-vyavasthS (system of 
perception) . . . . 309 

Pratyaksa-svarupa-nirnaya (deter- 
mination of the nature of percep- 
tion) - . . . . . . 200 

Pratyaksabhftsa (fallacy of percep- 
tion) .. . . 192.298 

Pratyanuyoga (re-interrogation) . . 33 

Pratyabhijfiana (recognition) 189, 

201,215 

PratyabhijfianabhSsa (fallacy of 
recognition) .. ..193 

Pratyaya (inter-relation) 1 1 7. 118 

(ftn. 3) 

Pratyuccarana (repetition) . . 25 

PradeSa (determination) from a 
statement to be made) . . 25 

Pradhana (Primordial matter) . . 325 

Pradhvamsabhava (posterior non- 
existence) 97, 97 (ftn. 1 ), 184. 

203, 394 

Prama (right knowledge) 138*, 389, 

394, 395*, 408*, 411 
PramBna (means of right know- 
ledge) 23, 28, 43, 49, 50. 51% 52. 

84, 84 (ftn. 1), 113, 155, 158*, 

161, 162*, 168, 169, 174% 181», 

182, 1893, 200, 2013, 201 (ftn. 1), 

203, 212*, 2183, 2503. 257”, 258, 

259, 276*, 277*, 307*, 309, 330, 

348, 357*, 358, 359*, 381, 386«, 

387*, 3893, 393*, 394, 395*, 4026, 

408, 497, 499 

Pram5na-catustaya*prSmanya-va - 
dah (doctrine of the validity of 
the four means of knowledge) . . 453 

Pramffna-6astra (science of right 
knowledge) .. ..158 


Page 

Pramana-sRinfinya-laksana (general 
characteristics of valid know- 
ledge) .. .. ..215 

Pramana-siddhi (establishment of 
P roof ) . . . . 307 

Pramffna svariipa (characteristics 
of valid knowledge) . . 188 

Pram ana -svnrfipa-nirnaya (deter- 
mination of the nature of valid 
knowledge) . . . . 200 

PrarnSnantara-parikstt (examina- 
tion of other kinds of valid 
knowledge) . . . . 327 

Prgmoya (object of knowledge) 23. 

49, 51*, 52. 50, 97, 113. 158*, 257*, 

258. 284. 357*. 359, 370, 373*. 374, 

375. 381 

Pray oj ana (purpose) 23, 28, 33, 52. 

59, 122, 258, 359, 374. 375, 331 
Pralayu (dissolution of the world) 195 
Pralapita (irrelevant talk) .. 137 

Pravftti (exertion) 27, 375. 382, 419 
Pravftti-vijnnna (continuous flow 
of momentary cognitions) 146, 

245*, 245 (ftn. 1) 
Prasahga (connected argument) . . 2 5 

Prasahga-sama (balancing the in- 
finite regression) . . 07, 20S, 289 

Pranas tf-dosa (defeat arising from 
the authorities) . . . . 103 

J Yagiibbava (prior non-existence) 

97, 97 (ftn. 1), 189, 203, 394 
PrSna (breath) . . 2 

Prapti-sama (balancing the co- 
presence) .. 07. 261, 288 

Prabhakarali (the MTmamsakas) . . 408 

Prmnffnya-vada (the doctrine of 
the validity of knowledge) . . 408 

PretyabhSva (condition after 
death) . . . . 375. 382 

Phala (result) 188, 375, 382, -51 1 

Phala -pramana-svarupadyabhasa- 
nirnaya (determination of the 
consequences and fallacies of 
knowledge) -4)0 
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Bandlia (bondage) ..108 

Bahir-vvapfci (extrinsic inseparable' 1 
connection) 177, 178. 202 

Bahuvrlhi (attributive compound) 452 
BSdba (incompatibility) . . 438 

Badhita (incompatible) 307 fft n. 

I). 438, 440* 

Buddhi (intellect) 52, 112. 375*. 

382, 387*, 389*, 303'. 305 
Brahman (the pervading essence) 4 
Brahma-parin ama - v nda (doc tri n< » 
of the transformation of Brah- 
man) . . . . 52 

Brahma- vidva (divine science) . . 4 

BrRhmana (ritual) 108 

BhSffilsiddha (unproved in respect 
of a part) . . 302 

Bhara (burden j 127 (ftn.) 

Bhava (entity itself) . 171. 184, 394? 

BhRsva (commentary) l JO, 121 

Bhikkhu-gananR (counting the 
number of monks) . . . . 233 

Bhilmi (stage) . . . . 249 

Bhavaitta (creating divisions^ 103 

Bhaitta (serving the authorities) 163 
Bhaisajya (medicine) . . 34 

Bhrarna (error) I3S, 409 

Bhranta (erring) . . . . 273 

Bhranti (blunder) . . 273 

Mangnla (benedictory portion) 324 

# (ftn. 3) 

Mangala-vadn (invocation or bles- 
sings) . . . . . . 40S 

Mahgalaoarana (invocation of bles- 
sing) . . . . . . 397 

Matanujfiii (admission of an opi- 
nion) .. . . 84,261 269 

Mati (knowledge of existing things 
acquired through the senses and 
the mind) . . 169 (ftn. 1) 

Mati-kamma (deliberation) 231 

Mati-bhahga-dosa (defeat arising 
from the failure of the disputants 
memory).. .. ..103 


Page 

Madhyama (middle) .. .. *249 

Manas (mind) 116, 201, 278, 280 

(ftn. 1). 375*, 382, 393* 
Manah (intelligence) . . . . 2 

Manah-paryaya (knowledge derived 
from reading the thoughts of 
others) 161 (ftn. 5), 169 (ftn. I), 201 
Manas tattva-nirupana (determina- 
tion of the naturo of the mind) 397 
Manonutva-vfidn (atomic nature 
of mind) . . . . ..417 

Mano- viftnAnn (mental perception) 227 
Mantras .. .. ..15 

Marut (air). . . . . . 393* 

Mahffpratihara (the great gate- 
keeper) . . . . . . 322 

MahSbhadra-kalpa (the vorv bles- 
sed cycle) . . . . 225 

Mahay tin a (the Great Vehicle) .. 241* 

Mithya-jnana (error) .. ..138 

Mimamsaka-kalpita*atma - parlksst 
(examination of the Mini ft rh Baku 
doctrine of the soul) . . 326 

Mu kti (emancipation). . .. 219* 

Moksa (emancipation) 57, 122, 123. 

168. 181. 359. 370, 371 
Mloccha (non-Arvan) . . 56. 107 

Yajna (sacrifice) .. 5M 

Yatnaja (product of effort) . . 285' 
Yatliftrthftnubhavfi (right experi- 
ence) . . . . . , 389* 

Yarna (the god of death) . . 14 

Yava (grain) . . . . 107 

Yukta (right) . . . . 359 

Yukti (continuous argument) 23, 27. 2s 
Yuga-pradhana (foremost man of 
the age) . . . . 164 

Yupa (stake) .. .. !** 

Yebhuyyasika (settlement by a 
majority) .. •• 2; * n 

Yoga (union of words) . • 26 

Yoga (concentration) . . 245, 249 

Yoga-rddha (etymologo-conven- 
tional) . • • • 451 
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Yogftcfira (practice of meditation) 249 | 
Yogacara or Vijfiana-vadin (a 
sect of Buddhist philosophers 
who maintain that cognitions 
alone are real) .. 140 | 

Yogin (contemplative). . .. 359 

Yogi-pratyaksa (contemplative 
perception) . . . . 300 

Yogyata (consistency) .. 447' 

Yaugika (etymological) . . 451 

Yaugika-rudha (etymological con- 


ventional) 

. . 451 

Eiudra (a sect of gods) 

15 

Rudha (conventional) . 

. . 451 

Rupa (form) 

1262,389 

Rupa (matter) 

. . 238 

Lakkhanfty utti-kath a 

(definition 

of terms) 

. . 238 

Laksana (definition) . 

. . 53 

Laksana-dosa (defect o 

( definition) 103 

Laksana (implication) 

450, 4512 


Laghu-tlka (light commentary) ... 211 
Lihga (sign) 175, 190, 290, 377 2 , 

383, 508 

Lihga-paramarda (remembrance 
of a sign ; .a syllogism from a 
• sign) 130 (ftn. 1), 435, 510, 511 

L inga- par am ar £ ftd i-nir upa n a ( de - 
termination of the consideration 
of the sign, etc.) . . . . 397 

Lihgasya trai-rupyam (three char- 
acteristics of the middle term) 

291 (ft n. 1) 

Lekhaka (writer) .. .. 379 

Lokayata (casuist) . . 240 (ftn. 3) 

Laukika (personal) . . 175, 359 

Laukika-pratyaksa .(ordinary-pra- 
tyaksa) 

V&cana-dodhana (clearing the 
meaning of terms) . . . . 238 

Vajra (thunderbolt) . . . . 272 

Vanya (wild) 484 (ftn. 1) 

40 
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Varna-sphota (letter-explosion) . . 148 

Varnya-sama (balancing the sub- 
ject) . . * . . 34, 07, 289 

Vartamana (present time) 106 (ftn. I) 
Vasu (a sect of gods) . . . . 15 

Vastu-dosa (defect of the subject) 163 
V astu-prativikalpa-vi j ft ana (objec- 
tified knowledge) . . . . 245 

Vak-chala (quibble in respect of a 
term) .. .. .. 260 

Vakovakya (grammar, rhetoric or 
debate) . . . . 45, 45 (ftn. 5) 


Vaky a (sentence) .. .. 149 

Vakya-dosa (defect of speech) 34, 259 
VSkya-prasathsa (excellence of 
| speech) . . . . 34, 259 

Vakya-sphota (sor.tonee-oxplo- 
sion) . . . . 148, 140 

V^akya-Sesa (context) . . 25, 459 

! Vajapeya (a sacrifice) . . . . 14 


Vada (discussion) 23, 31, 49, SI 5 , 

52, 62-?, 104, 204, 229, 258, 359, 

370,374, 375, S'! 8, 379, 381 
Vada-rriaryada (limits of debate). - 31 

Vc da-rnarga (course of debate) 27 4 , 

31, 61 

Vada-vidya (art of discussion) 7, 

26, 27, 28 

V5da-vi6adl-karana (elucidation * 
of debate) . . . . 269 

VadI (disputant) . . 195, 204, 379 

Vfidi-pra tivadi-ny aya-nir naya (de- 
termination of the right proce- 
dure of a disputant and liis op- 
ponent) . . . . . . 200 

Vadopaya (expedients of debate) 30 
Vayu- pratyaksatvadimata - khan - 
dana (refutation of the percepti- 
bility of air) . • . . 397 

Vartfca (commerce) . . . . 5 

Vastlputra-kalpita - atma - pariksS 
(examination of the Vastiputra 
doctrine of the soul) . . 326 

! V5hy5rtha-parik$a (examination 

of external objects) . . . . 327 
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V&hyartha-bhariga (things possess 


no external reality) . . 145 

Vfthyartha-vada (doctrine of the 
external world) . . , , 220 

VShvnrtha-siddhi (validity of ex- 
ternal things) . . # # 210 

Vikala (defective) . . # 201 

Vikalpa (alternative) . . . . 25 

Vikalpn-sama (balancing the alter- 
native) . . . . 67, 289 

Vik&ra (modification) . . m 

Viksepa (evasion) . . 84 t 2 69 


Vic rah a (in a spirit of opposition) 29 
Vigraha-snmbhasa (hostile debate) 29 
Vijfiflna (knowledge) .. 120, 1262,245 

Vijilana-vada (idealism) 120, 120 

(ftn. 3) , 220, 2452 
Vijfiana-vndin (see Yogacura) . . 14Q 

Viflfiana (knowledge) 227, 227 (ftn. 3) 
Vitanda (cavil) 23, 31, 51, 52, 62, 

63, 240 (ftn. 3), 258, 357, 359, 370, 


•>/*, 010, d / y . 


Vitarka (speculation) . . . . 162 

Vidyii (knowledge) . . 387 i 

Vidhana (arrangement) . 25 

Vulhi (injunction) . . 108', 190, 448 

Vidhi vada (doctrine of injumc- 

*‘ IOn) •• •• ..448 

Vipaksa (counter-proposition) 166, 


301, 43i 

Vipaksa-pratisedha (opposition to 
the counter-proposition) . . 10( 
Vipakse asattvarn (non-existence 
of the sign in heterologues) . . 37$ 

Viparita-khandana (contrary re- 
joinder) .. .. ..268 

Viparif.a-vryatireka (o f contrary 
separation) . . . . 180 

Vipanta-vyapti (inverse pervasion) 369 

Viparita-vyffptyabhidbffna (exam- 

pie with inverse pervasion) . . 309 

Viparitftnvaya (of inverted connec- 

v . t,0n) •• 178, 207, 315 

Viparyaya (reversion) . . 25, 201, 359 


Page 

Viparyaya-kharidana (rejoinder on ‘ 


the basis of reversion) . , 268 

Vipratipatti (misunderstanding an 
argument) . . t # l 3 g 

Vibhakti (case-ending) . . 447 

Vibhftsa ( corn mentary) . # 247$ 

Viyakka (speculation). . .. 102 


Viraha (separation) . . 209 (ftn.), 210' 
Viruddha (contradictory) 63, 178, 

260, 294, 313, 363, 438, 439? 
Viruddha-karyopalabdhi (percep- 
tion of tho opposite effect) . . 311 

Viruddhfivyabhicari (non-erro- 
neous contradiction) 310, 358, 368 
Virodha (contradiction) , , 438 

Vivarta-vada-pariksa (examination 
! of the doctrine of evolutiou) . . 327 

Viv&dadhtkaraiia (case pertaining 
to differences of opinions) . . 229 

Vivj-ti (description) . . . . 451 

ViiSesa (particularity) 27, 32, 138, 

192, 279, 287, 375, 382, 387- , 388, 

389, 393', 394', 395, 402 
Vis5esanata (qualification or parti- 
cularity) 130,412, 415,416 

Vi&osa)iasiddha (improved in res- 
pect ot the adjective) . . 362 

Vi^esa-vyiipti (invariable conco- 
mitance of special lorrtis) . . 426 

ViSesyfisiddha (unproved in res- 
pect of the substantive) * . , 362 

Visama-vyapti (non-equipolent 
coneornittance) .. .. 399 

Visaya (object of knowledge) 188, 192 

Visaya-kanda (section on subject) 394? 
Visaya-svarupa-nirnaya (determi- 


nation of the nature of objects 


of knowledge) 

.. 200 

Vim Srhsa (casuistry) . . 

.. 227 

Vimamsi (casuist) 

21, 227 

Vftti (commentary) 

.. 214 

Vytti (indication) 

.. 449 

Vfhati (a kind of metre) 

.. 16 

Vedas 

14 
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Verlan& (feeling) . . 1202, 238 

Vaidharmya (heterogeneous) 176, 

191, 264, 287, 290, 368, 502 
Vaidharmya dj-stnntabhasa (fallacy 
of the heterogeneous example) 179, 

180, 297 

Vaidharmyavat (negative infer- 
ence) .. .. .. 312 

Vaidharmya-sama (balancing the 
heterogeneity) . . 67, 266, 289 

Vyakti (individual) .. .. 219 

Vyatireka (relating to things) .. 192 

Vvatiroka (negative) .. .. 361 

Vyatireka-vyftpti (invariable sep- 
aration/ .. 180,361 

VyatirekI (exclusively negativo) 

130, 191, 286, 287, 437 
Vyatirekl-udaharana (heterogene- 
ous example) , , . . 259 

Vyadhikarana - dharmavacchinna- 
bhava (non-existence whoso 
counter part is qualified by a 
nature abiding in different locus) 423 
Vyadhikaran&siddha (unproved 
on account of abiding in a differ- 
ent locus) . . . . . 3 >2 

Vyabliicara (erraticalnoss) . . 433 

Vyartha-vi4esanasiddha (unproved 
j on account of the adjective being 
useless) , . . . 363 

Vyartha-viSosyasiddha (unproved 
on account of tho substantive 
being useless) • . . . 363 

Vyavasaya (ascertainment) . . 33 

Vyavahnra (practical method of 
description) 161 (ftn. 4), 181, 216, 450 
Vyavahariibhasa (fallacy of the 


practical) . . . . 203 

Vyakarana (grammar) .. 450 

Vyskhyana (description) . . 25 

Vyaghfita pradar4ana (showing ab- 
surdity) .. .. .. 26) 

Vyaghra (tiger) . . . . 396 

Vyaghra-4i4uka (tiger cub) . . 207 

Vyftpaka (pervader) . . 189, 220 


. pa 9 e 

Vyapaka-viruddhopalabdhi (per- 
ception contrary to the con- 
tainer) . . . , . , 312 

Vy S o ale a n up al abdh i ( non-perce p- 
tion of the pervader) . . 311 

VyapTra (operation) .. 443,511 

Vyapti (invaiiable coneomittance) 

140, L77-, 179, 189’, 292, 301,376, 

384, 390, 396, 404, 406 (ftn. 5), 

421, 454, 509, 510 
Vyapti-graha (indication or the pro- 
cess of ascertaining the middle 
term and the major term) . . 218 

Vyapti grahopaya (means of ap- 
prehending invariable eoneornit- 
tunce) . . . . . • 426 

Vyapli-graliop Xya-siddhlnta (con- 
clusion as to the means of appre- 
hending invariable coneommit- 

tanco) . . . . . . 428 

Vyapti-nirupana (determination of 
invariable coneomittance) .. 397 

Vyapti-pancakam (five provisional 
definitions of invariable con- 
comittanco) .. 421, 487 (ftn. 1) 

Vynptyanugama (comprehensive- 
ness of invariable concomittants) 429 
Vy.ptynswUlii (unproved in res- 
pect of invariable concoinit- 
tance) . . . . . . 440 

Vyapya (pervaded) 189, 199^, 191, 220 

Vyapyatvasiddha (unproved in 

respect of accoinpaniment) . . 439 


j Vyavaliiirika (practical) 

170, 171, 174 

! Vvfivaharika daia (practical condi- 

i tion) 

.. 4 

Vyoma (etlier) 

.. 3932 

| Vrata (religious vow) 

164, 205 

! 

Sakti (strongth) 

.. 171 

j &ikti (potentiality) 

.. 450* 

gakli nirupana and upadhi (ascer- 

tainmont of power and 

condi- 

! tion) 

.. 397 

Sakti-vada (doctrine of potential- 

1 ity of word) 

. . 449 
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Sakya-prSpti (capaoity of the ex- 
ample to warrant the conclusion) 122 
dakra (strong) .. ..171 

gankita (suspected) . . 140, 376 (ftn. 4) 
darira (body) . . 375, 382 

&abda (sound) . . 109, 448 

Sabda (verbal testimony) 50*, 125, 

1752, 287. 370 (ftn. 1), 387, 389*. 

3932, 394, 407, 444, 465, 470 
Sabda (verbal method of descrip- 
tion) 161 (ftn. 4)2, 170, 171, 181, 216 
dabda (word) . . 33, 51 . 54, 384* 

Sabda-khan^a (book of verbal tes- 
timony) . . . . . . 444 

^abda-nirupanam (definition of ver- 
bal testimony ) . . . . 444 

£abda-pramana (verbal testimony 
as a means of valid knowledge) 

397, 444 

&abda-prSmSnya* vftda (speech as 
means of valid knowledge) . . 445 

Sabda-bodha (verbal knowledge) 

4442 , 470 

Sabda-Brahma-parlksB (examina- 
tion # of Brahma the presiding 

deity of sound) .. .. 326 

&abdasya £ravanam (hearing of a 
word) . . . . . . 444 

Sabdanityata-v&da (doctrine of 

the non-eternity of sound) . . 448 

£abdabh&sa (fallacy of verbal tes- 
timony) . . . . . . 204 

&abdartha (words and their mean- 
ings) .. .. .. 106 

Sabdartha-pariksS (examination 


of the meaning of the word 
‘sound’) . . . . . . 327 

&alftka-pariks5 (probe-examination) 

461, 522, (ftn. 1) 
Sasa-gfiiga (hare horn) .. 424 

&Akh5s (spiritual genealogy) 25, 168 

Sastra (scripture) . . . . 232 

&nstraja-6abda (spiritual testi- 
mony) .. .. ..175 


Ppge 

SfinyatB (voidness) 52, 118 (ftn. 3), 

245, (ftn. 2)2, 254, 255 
Sunya-vada (doctrine of voidness) 

119 (ftn.), 262 

6esavat (a posteriori) 56, 116 (ftn. 

1), 260, 499 


Saivas (followers of £iva) . . 154 

Sr&vaka (layman! . . . . 223 

iSravapa (audible) . . . . 285 

SravikS (lay woman) . . . . 223 


Sruta (knowledge of things ac- 
quired through reasoning and 
study) . . 161 (ftn. 5), 169 (ftn. 1) 

Sruta-kevalin (one versed in the 14 
purvas of the DrstivftdaO . . 164 

&ruti-pariksa (examination of scrip- 
ture) . . . . . . 327 

Srutyapramanya (denial of the 
authority of the Veda) 143, 149 

§at-paksl-katha (six-winged dispu- 
tation) . . . . 82 

§ad-dar4ana (six systems of philo- 
sophy) . . . . 152*, 153 

§ad-dar6ana-vicara (criticism of the 
six systems of philosophy) . . 153 

§ad-laksana-vyakhya (explanation 
of six characteristics) . . 332 

Sakala (perfect) . . . . 201 

Sakala - tarkika - cakra - cfidamani 
(the crest-gem of the circle of all 
logicians) . . . . 185 

Sahgha (council) . . 230 2 , 2312, 232 
Sat (present) . . . . 2843 

Satah saj jay ate (effect pre-exists in 
its cause).. .. .. 141 

Sat-pratipaksa (counter-balance) 

4382 , 439 

Sativinaya (settlement from recol- 
lection) . . . . . • 230* 

Sadasat (partly present and partly 
absent) .. .. •• 284® 

Sadyaska (a kind of sacrifice) .. 14 

Sandigdha (doubtful) . . • • 398 
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Sandigdha - vigesanS - siddha (un- 
proved on account of the adjec- 
tive being doubtful) . . 363 

Sandigdha - viBesya siddha (un- 
proved on account of the sub- 
stantive being doubtful) . . 363 

Sandigdha-siddha (unproved on ac- 
count of the reason being doubt- 
ful) . . . . . . 363 

Sandhaya (peacefully) . . 29 

Sannikarsa (intercourse) 130,411 

Sapaksa (homologue of the reason) 

283, 284, 301, 433 

Sapakse sattvam (existence of the 
sign in the homologue) . . 378 

Saptabhaiigi-naya (sevenfold para- 
logism) .. .. 203,212,221 

Sabha (council) . . 22, 27 

Sabha-pati (president) . . 204, 379 

Sabhya (member) . . 204, 379 

Samabhirudha (subtle verbal me- 
thod of description) 161 (ftn. 4), 

171^, 181, 210 

Sainabhirudhabhasa (fallacy of the 
subtle) . . . . . . 204 

Samayocita - vakya (opportune 
speech) . . . . . . 259 

Samavaya (inherence) 27, 32, 130, 

* 134, 219, 287, 333, 375, 382, 3832, 

3872, 389«, 393?, 394*, 395,' 402, 

412, 413, 414 449 (ftn. 1), 508 
Samav By a- vada (doctrine of in- 
herence) . . . . . . 414 

Samav ay a-£abdartha-pariksB (ex- 
amination of the meaning of the 
word ‘co-existent cause’) . . 627 

Samavayabhava (absolute non- 
existence) .. ..184 

Samav By i-karana (material cause) 

382, 390 

Samaveta-samavSya (inherent in- 
herence) . . .. 130,412,413 

Sama-vyBpti (equipotent concomit- 
tance) . . . . • • 699 

BamSna-tantra (allied system) . . 373 


Samaropa (superimposition) . . 201 

Samriropita (charged).. .. 140 

663 SamSsa (compound) .. .. 452 

Samasa-vadah (doctrine of com- 
pound words) . . . . 452 

663 Samfthara (unifiod aggregative 

compound) . . . . 452* 

! Sarniti (council) .. ..22 

663 | Samuecaya (aggregate) . . 25 

^ j Samkramana-dosa (diversion to 

| other subjects) .. .. 163 

| Samketa (signification) . . 450 

^63 | Sarhkhyaikanta (final signification 

of numbers) .. .. 114 

378 SaiiikhyaikBnta-vada (doctrine of 
the fixity of things signified by 
221 numbers) .. 16 (ftn. 1) 

■* 2 7 Samgamfivacara-bhikku (member 
679 of a council) .. . . 231* 

676 Saiiigraha (collective method of des- 
cription) 161 (ftn. 4), 170, 171, 181, 216 
j Samgrahabhasa (fallacy of the col- 
210 I lective) .. .. .. 203 

Saihjna (sensation) .. .. 126* 

204 Samhhava (probability) 25, 56. 95, 

170, 370, 387 

259 Satbbhava (the originating cause) 33 
Saiiibhnsa (method of debate) .. 28 

Sambhasa-praSainsa (utility of de- 
bate) . . • • . . 29 

► 508 SambhasB-vidhi (method of debate) 

, 26 , 27 ^ 

414 SammajjanI (cleansing the ground) 232 
i Sammukhabhinaya (settlement in 
j presence).. •• •• 2 60 

327 Saiiiyukta-vi&esanatS (united parti- 
cularity) . . •• ** 

184 Sarny ukta-samavaya (conjoined in- 
herence) .. 130, 412, 413, 414 

390 j* Saihyukta - samaveta - samavaya 
! (conjoined inherent inherence) 


Saihyoga (conjunction) 
Sarhvara (restraint) . . 
Samvfti (veil) 


130, 412 
130, 4122 
.. 168 
.. 146 
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Sariivrti (illusory) . . . . 203 

Samvfti (conditional) . . . . 254 

Sarii4aya (doubt) 25, 33, 51, 52, 58, 

103, 122, 201, 258, 359, 374, 375,381 
Saiii 6 aya-vidhi (method of debate) 51 
Samfiaya-vyudasa (dispelling all 
questions) .. ..122 

SamSaya-sama (balancing the 

doubt) 34, 67, 260, 261, 268, 289 
Samsad (council) . . . . 22 

Saihsarga-bodhah (knowledge of 
the mutual connection of things) 441 
SaihsargSbhSva (negation of corre- 
lation) . . . . 97 (ffcn. 1 ), 394 

Sainssra (path of transmigra- 
tion ) . . . , . , 3 

SaiiisiTra-santati-pankpft (examina- 
tion of continuity of the world) 327 
Saihskftra (impression) . . 126* 

Sarhhita (hymn) . . , . 108 

Sarva ♦■antra (dogma of all schools) 59 j 
Sarva-tantra siddhnnta (conclusion j 

accepted by all school*) . . 259 | 

Sarva-d a?i la-nay aka (tho leader of 
all dan las) . . 322 

Savikalpa (de terminate) . . 55 

Savikalpaka (determinate) 134, 

137*, 138, 138 (ftn. 1 ), 179, 360, 

383, 390 

Savikalpaka-oratyaksa (determin- 


ate perception) . . . . 383 

Savikalpaka-vada (doctrine of the 
determinate) . . . . 419 

Savyabhicsra (erratic) 33, 63, 438* 
Savyabhicara (undistributed mid* 
dIe ) • * . . . . 260 
SSssata- vada (eternalists) . . 228 

Sahakeri-karana (causality) .. 134 

Sahacara (simultaneous) 190, 19 1*, 427 
Sahaja 4akti (natural power) . . 397 

SSdfdya (likeness) . . . . 443 

SSdhaka (theory of proof) 266, 5 )4 
SSdhana (medicine) ..34 

Sftdhana (middle term) 180*, 190, 290 


Page 

Sndhana-vikala (defective in the 
middle term) .. 369 

S&dhannvj avftta (example of ex- 
cluded middle term) . . 369 

Sadharmya (homogeneous) 176, 

191 , 264*, 2*7. 290 368, 502 
Sndharmyodaharana (affirmative 
example) . . . . 502 

Sadharmya-drstnntnbhRsa (fallacy 
of tho homogoneous oxamplo) 

178, 296 (ftn. 1) 
Ssdharmya-vat (positive inference) 312 
Sadharmya-sama (balancing the 
homogeneity) .. 67,268,289 

S a dharana (general) .. 293,438 

Sndhu (monk) .. .. 223 

Sad hya (major torm) 175. 176*, >77 2 , 

178+, 179. 180*, 189,264,268. 268 

(ftn 2), 282, 285. 290. 377, 383 
Sadhya-vikala (example dofoctivo 
in the mnjor term) . . . . 368 

Sadhya sama (cotinter-quostionod) 

63, 07. 256. 200, 2G8, 289 
Sadhyasiddha (unproved on tho 
part of the major term) . . 440 

SadhvT (nun) .. .. 223 

SamSnya (generality) 27, 32, 138, 

192, 279, 287*, 295. 333, 375, 382, # 

387*, 388, 389, 393*, 394*, 395, 

402, 487 (ftn. 1) 

Samanyato djrsta (commonly seen) 

56, 116 (ftn. 1), 260, 499 
Sfirnsnyato-* dfata (not commonly 
seen) . . . . . . 56 

SSm mva laksana (like any one of 
its kind) .. .. .. 310 

Samanya-laksana (intercourse 
whose character is general) 412, 429 
S&manya laksaqa-siddhftnta (con- 
clusion about the intercourse 
whose character is general) .. 430 

Samanya-vUesa (genoral particu- 
lar) .. .. ..177 

S5m *1 ny a- viSeaa-4 abd artha pariks 5 
(examination of the meaning, of 
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the words * generality ’ and ‘ par- 
ticularity *) .. 327 

Samanya-iSabdnrtha-pariksa (exa- 
mination of the meaning of the 
word * generality ’) .. .. 320 

Samftnyahhavah (non-existence of 
the general form) . . . . 425 

Samprata (suitable) .. .. 171 s 

Sariivyavaharika (practical) .. 201 

Saiiivyavaharika pratyaksa ( practi- 
cal perception) .. 170 (ftn. 1) 

Savaka (layman) . . . . 229 

Siddha-sadhana (demonstration of 
what has already been estab- 
lished ) . . . . 256 

Siddhanta (conclusion) 27, 32, 33, 

62, 59| 258, 259, 264, 350, 374. 

375, 381, 504 

Siddhanta-laksana (conclusive de- 
finition) . . . . . . 424 

Sid d hart ha (inseparable meaning) 397 

Sirhha (lion) . . 39(5 

Siihha-vyaghrokta-laksnna (defini- 
tion as given by the Lion and the' 
Tiger) . . . . 396 406 (ftn. 5) 

Siinha-vvaghrokta-vyapti - laksuna 
(definition of invariable coneomit- 
tance given by the Lion and the 
Tiger) . . . . 423 

Sirhha-sSiSuka (lion cub) . . 207 

Sukha (pleasure) . . . . 280 

Suddhika-samsandana (simple com- 
parison) . . . . . . 237 

SuvarQa taijasa-prakarana (section 
on gold as a fiery thing) . . 397 

Sutranta or suttanta (original text) 248 r 
Sota-vifinana (auditory perception) 227 
Skandhas (aggregates of beings) 

126 s , 127 (ftn. ) s 
Stuti (validation) .. .. 108 

Sthapaua (demonstration) 28, 42, 

43. 51, 171, 500 s 

Sthira padartha-parlksa (examina- 
tion of fch’e permanence of enti- 
ties) . . . . . . 326 


P<*9 

Stbira-bhava-pariksa (examination 
of permanent entities) 325 (ftn. ) 
Sthula-hasta (rugged hand) . . 273 

Sparta (tangible) .. .. 285 

Sphota (outburst of a conglome- 
rate sound) 131, 132b 148 s , 149* 

Sphota-vfida (doctrine of phonetic 
explosion) . . . . 131* 

Snmrana (recollection) . . 201 

Sm ar a na- pratyabh i j n ana- tark an u* 
milna-svarupa-nirnaya (determi- 
nation of the nature of recollec- 
tion, recognition, argumenta- 
tion, and inference) . . . . 200 

Srnaranahhasa (fallacy of recollec- 
tion) . . . . . . 193 

Smffci (scripture) . . . . 23 

Srnfti (memory) 112 s , IS9, 215, 

393 s , 395 

Syad-asti (may bo, it is) . . 184 

Syad-niisti (may bo, it is not) 184 

Syad-vada (seo Sapta-bhangi nava) 

1.84, 219 

Syad-vada-£rut«i (perfect know- 
ledge of things taken from all 
possible standpoints) . . 181 

Svt* taVpraina nya- vada (doctrine 
of self-evidence) 326 (ftn ), 327 
Svflblmva (relation of identity) 

140, 191 s , :58, 280, 311, 331. 400, 508 
Svabhava-pariksa (examination of 

nature) . . • • • • *326 

Svabhava-viruddhopalabdhi (per- 
ception contrary to identity) . . 3il 

Svabhava-hotu (relation of identi- 
ty) .. - ..318 

S vabh ft v an 1 1 pal i ib dh i ( n on- pe rce p - 
tion of identity) .. ..311 

Svarupa (specific individual) . . 129 

Svarupasiddha (unproved in res- 
pect o nature) . . 362, 439 

Sva-laksana (like itself) .. 310 

Sva-sar'njfta (special term) .. 25 

Svarthanumana (inference for one’s 
own self) 175, 192, 202, 276, 280, 

307, 309 s , 310, 359 s , 361, 435 s 
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Hfira (bearer) . . 127 (ftn. ) 

Hin&y&na (the little vehicle) . . 241 

Hetu ( middle term or reason) 5, 22, 

27*, 28, 32, 32 (ftn. 1), 60, 121, 

162*, 166, 176, 176*, 177*, 1783, 

180, 1903, 193 , 202*, 268 , 264*,. 

266, 266, 268*, 268 (ftn. 2), 284, 

286, 290, 291, 377, 437*, 600, 602, 

503, 604 

Hetu (means of knowledge) 51, 161, 

162, 189 

Hetu (cause) 240 (ftn. 3)*, 404 

Hetu-cakra (wheel of reasons) 299 

(ftn. 2) 

Hetu-drsttinta (reason and ex- 


ample) . . , . . . 276 

Ftetu-dosa (committing fallacies). . 163 

Hetu-prayoga (use of the middle 
term) . . . , 203 

Hetu-vada (theory ofTeasons) . . 23 


Page 

Hetu-vadin (logician) . . . . *39 

Hetu-vidya (logic) . . 240 (ftn. 3) 

Hetu-vibhakti (limitation of the 
reason) . . . . . . 166 

Hetu-Sastra (logic) . . 7, 37, 40 

Hetvantara (shifting the reason) 

36, 84, 269 

Hetvartha (implication) .. 25* 

Hetvasiddhi (unproved on the part 
of the reason) . . . . 440 

Hetvabhasa (semblance of a rea- 
son) 51*. 52, 63, 84, 137, 178, 193, 
258,259, 269, 293 (ftn. 1), 313, 

359, 362, 374, 375, 379, 381, 399, 

(ftn. 1), 438* 

Hotvabhasa-samanya-nirukti (ge- 
neral definition of fallacy) . . 438 

Hetvabhasanftm asadhukata- 
sadhakatva-nirupaaam (deter- 
mination of the serviceableness 
of fallacies) • • . . 442 



TIBETAN INDEX. 

This index is intended to facilitate the finding of all references and 
all general matter contained in the volume connected, in any way, 
with Tibet, its language and literature. It is meant for those who 
wish to consult the work not for its main subject, logic, but for the 
data it contains in connection with Tibetan studies. For this reason, 
in this index, only such names, whether Tibetan or Indian, have been 
given as are referred to in some specific Tibetan connection. Only 
those works are quoted of which the Tibetan versions are mentioned. 
Indian pandits collaborating in Tibetan translation, but whose Tibetan 
names are not given, are excluded. On the contrary the names of 
Tibetan interpreters have all been given. A list of Indian translator- 
pandits may be found on p. 353. Also excluded are the details con- 
tained in appendices H, 1 and J except a very few items. A list of 
errata, as far as observed, but only in Tibetan words, or connected 
with them, is added. The plan of the index is as follows 

I. Logical terms — Tibetan, Sanskrit, English. 

II. Initial words of Tibetan quotations. 

III. Books. 

1. Titles of Logical Books — Tibetan, Sanskrit, English. 

2. id. — Sanskrit only. 

3. References to (a) the Tanjur. 

(b) the Kanjur. 

4. References to other Tibetan works. 

5. References to other Indian works. 

6. References to ‘ Tibetan books ’ in general. 

7. Modern books quoted. 

IV. Proper names. 

1. Tibetan. 

2. Indian. 

3. Modern authors. 

V. Place names. 

J. Tibetan spelling. 

2. English spelling. 

VI. Residuals. 

]. Tibetan. 

2. English. 


VII. Errata. 


J. v. M. 
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parikalpita, fanciful, er- 
roneous, false . . 245 n 1 

^•Fq-q^-q- samvjti satya, con- 
ditional truth . . 254 n 2 

alaya-vijfiana, 
knowledge which constitutes the 
basis or foundation of all, the 
basic knowledge . . 245 n 1 

S«r 9 -q^-q. 

purusa-pariksa, ex 
animation of the soul 
13V or 9>'9 < *T vilesa, particularity 
B^ vyapti universal, invariable, 
inseparable connection between 
the middle term and the major 
term 

( ae0 ) saiilkhya 

or kapila. . * 

gq*q3‘«qv avayava, siddhanta, es- 
tablished tenet, member 54 n 2 
prayojana, motive, purpose 

54 n 2 258 

viruddha, the con trad ic- 


LOGICAL TERMS. 

Page 


tory 

[g^ q* viruddha-vyabhi- 
_ , \) 

cart, noil-erroneous contradiction 
^ q q vivartavadu- 
parlksa, examination of the doc- 
trine of evolution . . 

j agat 

svabhava vada-parlksa, examin- 
ation of the theory that the world 
is self- existent 

!j| hetvnbhasa, fallacious 

middle term, fallacy 54 n 2 

s! ^ q* 6abdftrtha-parlksa, 

examination of the meaning of 
the word 1 sound ’ 
seo 

<s ab da Brahma . 
pariksa, examination of Brahma, 
the presiding Deity of Sound 

or i&W sadhya or dhar- 
ina, major term or predicate . . 290 


294 


316 


327 


320 


327 


320 


Page 


200 

282 

289 


320 

287 


292 


278 


, 258 


327 


309 


298 


q||<rqv|y or q|^*$q|*r sSdhana, 
hetu. lihga, middle term, reason, 
mark 

q | q ’&’ or ^qq|- 9 - sadhya, anu- 
moya. major term, syllogism . . 
sadhya-sama 

j Ck4| V*\ 3 V see 

pratyaksa, perception 55 
n 1 , 27G, 277 n 1 , 298, 307, 300 
praty- 

aksa laksana pariksa, examina- 
tion of the delinition of percep- 
tion 

Nsr^vqj^'ar^qq-q' pratvakea- 
vyavastha, system of perception 
nJ^ ’^ C k ’ pratyakslbhasa, 
fallacy of perception 

siddhanta, avayava, mem- 
ber of syllogism, tonot, syllogism 

54 n 2, 258 

c6^*qVq]5^* nigralia stbiina, a rea- 
son why one may be declared 
unlit to continue the contro- 
versy, point of defeat 54 n 2 

or q ]q*qx dharma or 
sadhya, predicate or major term 290 

So'S'SV^"? V S 3 

ista vighat i-krt-viruddha, im- 
plied contradiction .. 315, 310 

or dharmin or paksa, 

subject or minor term 

sadharmya, homoge- 
neous 

^•iW^’^cl’ajx'^E/q* sadharmya- 
drstan tabhasa. fallacies of the 
homogeneous example * . , 

‘£*1 sadharmya- sama 

vaidharmya, hetero- 
geneous . . 

vaidhar- 

mya-drstSntabhasa, fallacy of 
the heterogeneous example 2 97 n 1 


290 

290 

290 

289 

290 
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* Page 

vaidharrnya- 

samS . . . . . . 289 

^V^’^^l’q' saihsara-san- 
tati-pariksa, examination of the 
continuity of the world . . 327 

U ’^qq|* see anumana, 

inference. . . . 280, 298 

^*p^qq|-cy**|*E.- anumanabliasa, 

fallacy of inference . . . . 298 

t^ , $’^?j , q , 5i / aV$ , 'S*i| , q’ vipantim- 
vaya, fallacy of inverse connec- 
tion . . . . . . 297 

ananvaya, absence 

of connection . . . . 297 

t«T^qa|- see £«r^qq|’ 
t«ry •^q*j|'qq»5*i|'q ani.mSnaporl- 

ksa, oxa rnination of inforenco 327 
qW^ q' jalpa, wrangling 54 n 2 

varnyasama 288, 289 

upamana, comparison .. 287 

qi^^'^ q^qj-q* ubhaya-pariksa, ex- 
amination of both [nature and 
sense-organs] . . . . 320 

hetu, reason, middle 
term . . . . 258, 280 

or q'-]q*qv£j,y hetu Jihga, 
sadhana, middle term , reason, 
mark . . . . . . 290 

£q|«T£yv ^c,- [ q- j hetva- 

bhasa, fallacy of the middle term 

293 n 1, 258 j 
hetu-dfsianta, j 

reason and example . . 270 j 

<q5V* 4 n* r ( Sj' ] cJ'Tj'Oj^' lihgasya \ 

trairupyam, three characteristics 
of the middle term . . 291 n l 

q|5^\a5q|*rXq|q’ hetu 3astra, hetu- j 

vidya, science of reasoning . . 7 n 7 : 
q|^*oj-qq-q' nirnaya . . . . 258 j 

«W*r e \Sq'q* nirnaya, domonstra- i 

tion, ascertainment . . 54 n 2 

mark. • .. .. 298 , 

tarka, corroborating a pro- j 


. Page 

position by showing that its 
denial is impossible, reduclio ad 
absurdum , confutation, 51 n 2, 268 
T cr r^ xcr |‘ tarka-vidya, art of de- 
bate . . . . 7 n 10 

^’q* darsana, philosophy , . 5 n 5 

^ ^ S’ j^fi* analogue, far fetched 
analogue, .. 2 8,276,288 

jati, evasive answer, analo- 
gue . . . . 54 n 2 

%£> q’ ^unyatfi [^unya vada], the 
absolute, the void . . 254 n 2 

q^'q V^sf«rq*q^q|-q- rthira-pad&r- 
tha-pariksa, examination of the 
permanence of entities . . 326 

sorq'&'i $r prasanga-aarnfi .. 289 

&£;• sadhiirnna. the too general 293 
asadharana, the not 
general enough . . . . 294 

'£•<£«• samsuya, doubt. . 54 n 2, 258 

•« Jc.«r samsSaya-samn .. 289 

$Vq*45qy*q' tfruti-pariksii, exami- 
nation of Aruti or seriptuio . . 327 

=^<srq|>v{«4-q^q|-q- kalatmya- pariksa, 
examination of tho throe times 327 
'^y arthapatti-sanm 289 

’^rqVq^’q* paramartha 

satyii, transcendental truth 254 n 2 

(3V 8a,nava >’ a » inherence .. 287 

*«rj- ^'q^'q* Hamavaya- 
sSabdartha-pariksa, examination 
of tho woid * co existent cause ’ 327 

^»r«pvsii«i , »V3^'3V5‘ ^ ’ 

q^q|*q^q|'q' digambaraparikal- 
pita-at ma-parik^a. examination 
or the Digamhara Jaina doctrine 
of the soul . . • • 326 

Vatsi- 

putra-kalpita atma-pariksa, ex- 
amination of the VatRiputra doc- 
trine of the soul . . . . 326 

vikalpa-sama .. 289 
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.. 25$ 

$«Wi|4r«$-|p.q. eee 

vijfianavada (yogacara- 
danlana), the doctrine of idealism 

, ~ 245 » 1 

svabhSva, identity . . 258 

^9| *i* cr yogin, yogSoSra .. 278 

«iarng,Vci$-^-q- see Jj*|-q v ^ , 

ff' q ' y o 8 Sc5 ra dar^ana, yogacara 
[m Tibet yogScarya], practice of 
meditation 245 n 1 , 249, 240 n 1 

or qgq- g . anumoya or 
sadhya, predate or major term 282 
dfstSnta, example 54 n 2, J28 

, _ n 4, 258,286 

^qciE^ dfstSuta, example 290 

S' 8a m5nya, generality . 2 87 

s5 . 

manya-viWSabdartha-pariksa, 

examination of the words ‘ gener- 
«. ®!* ty and ‘ Particularity ’ 326, 327 

» q '*T*r , fo-q?flr«P sfimfinya 4ab- 
dBrtlia pariksS, examination of 
the meaning of the word • gener- 
„ al ‘ty ’ or * genus ’ . . _ _ 326 

8V^ £ |»I , <»5fl|*|-q3-q^qj-q5q|.q. m j. 

mamsaka-kalpita- atma- pariksa, 
examination of the mimamsaka 
doctrine of the soul. . 

S vShyartha- 

pariksS, examination of external 

s-° bjeCts - •• ..327 

W*; or *«'«*>' paksa or dharmin. 

^ minor term or subject # # 290 

paksa-dharma, law of ex- 
_ ^nsion of the middle term . . 283 

S*!**^’ paksabhasa, fallacy of 
thesis # 

_ * • 290 n 1 

SV* , $**T prSpti-sama t# 2 88 

or 0^ vteesa, particularity 287 
V^*|*|’q5q|*q- indriy a parik^S, ex- 
amjnation of the sense-organs . . 326 


, rage 

* mfidhyamika £49 

kSrya, effect 258, 280, 311, 332 
karya-hetu, re* 

lation of effect and cause . . 318 

kSrya-sama .. 289 

anutpatti-same .. 289 

^ 9jq’ asiddha, the unproved . . 293 

s-r£*rq- anigcita, the uncertain . . 293 

avarnya-aam5 .. 289 

a prapti-samS .. 288 

*^ft*l*T anupalabdhi, non-percep- 
^ tion - 258,281,311,332 

*l’ l ^q|*rq'Vq|^ a&qj*r anupalab- 
dlii-hetu, relation of negation . . 318 

upalabdhi-sftma 

f^ c -] . . . . . . 289 

f|'q?'WV vftda .. ..258 

q anviksiki, vada, logic, discus- 
8I °^ • • . . 7 n 1 , 54 n 2 

J^'q5*wv jalpa .. .. 258 

pramana, source of right cog- 
nition, means of right knowledge 

54 n 2, 258 

^'^■qjq'q- pram ana-siddhi, estab- 
lishment of pramana . . 307 

54 [ **] ] q* pramanan- 

tara-pariksa, examination of • 
other kinds of valid knowledge 327 
^ ’^orq 1 apoha, negation of the 
opposite . . . . 276, [287] 

^*q|$^*q* nigraha sthana .. 258 

^*1 ^ so<Ja4a padffrthah, 

the sixteen categories [in Aksa- 
pada’s Nyaya-sutra] 54 n 2 

chala, quibble 54 n 2, 258 

l^q^Vq’ sad-laksana- 
vyakhyS, explanation of six char- 
acteristics . , . # 332 

dravya, substance .. 287 

dravya* 

padartha-pariksa, examination of 
the meaning of the word * sub* 
stance * . . . . 4 . 326 
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q |^'3' 1 ^ 3 \ , 3’^[^*]S qq l’ pararthanu- 
raana, inference for the sake of 
others . . . . 270, 282 

parBrtha- 

ynumana, inference for the sake of 
others . . . . . . 309 

fl IW9 , X^'3 , ^ l, r parartha-vakya, 
words for the eako of others . . 307 

paratantra, dependent on 
others, conditional . .245 n 1 

*'*V3' anyendriya 

tit ar tha-dar£ana-pur usa- pariksa , 
examination of the soul which 
sees things beyond the range of 
senses . . . . . . 327 

apoha, negation of the 
opposite . . . . 287, [276J I 

q|^QTQ,' pramoya, object of right I 

cognition, object of right know- 
ledge .. .! 54 n 2, 258 j 

or fj'QlN'&E/q’ or 

£abda, credible word or verbal 
testimony . . . . 287 

tf}c,*r3jq* parinispanna, complete 
in itself, perfect . . 245 n 1 

guna, quality „ . . - 287 

# ^*^’3* §V guna-sSab- 
dttrtha- pariksa, examination of 
the meaning of the word 4 qual- 
ity ’ . . . . \ . 320 

thSnumana, inference for one’s 
self .. 270,280,307,309 

xc/qEj^’ svabhava, identity 280, 

311, 332 
svabhova- 

hetu, relation of identity . . 318 

Xt'q^'q?q|*q svabhava-pariksa, 
examination of nature . . 326 

*E^*r<^-wq5q|’q- svatah-prama- 
nya-parlksn, examination of self- 
evidence . . . . 327 


Page 

^q|*rqjb«jqf nyaya-^ffstra, 

science of right judgment, of 
true reasoning . . 40, 40 n 3 

“Rq|*rq* ny&ya, true reasoning . . 8 n 7 
Sqjiq q naiyayika . . 287, 287 n 3 

^q|« , q , *V^E/g/qq|’q*r^*yq3q|*r 
gN*^'q^q]'y nyaya-vai^esika- 
parikalpita-purusa pariksa, exa- 
mination of the Ny By a and Vai6e- 
sika doctrines of the soul . . 326 

i ^qi*rqrq^q£*r see 

j q¥*T 

j ^*I|*rq5'u^-Qjq|- nyayavayava, t^he 
!’ (five) parts or members of a syl- 
| logisrn ; syllogism . . 42 n 9, 289 n 3 
j karma, action .. .. 287 

q] ^^ q^qj q' karma-6ab- 
dartha pariksa, examination of 
the meaning of tho word 
‘ karma’ . . . . , . 326 

^•^•aqsr^a’agorq'qijSIN' kar- 
ma- phala - sambandha - pariksa, 
examination of tho relation be- 
tween karma and its effect . . 326 

a^ q§ £srq* pravftti-vijnana, 
knowledge as received, presenta- 
tive knowledge which producer 
the external world drawing us 
toward it. . . . 245 n 1 

dusana, refutation .. 298 

5^-^li/V^Vfjfq'q' dusapabhnsa, fal- 
lacy of refutation . . . . 298 

vitandS, pavil or 
reducing a proposition ad absur- 
dum without caring to establish 
one’s own view . . 54 n 2. 

^^•|'qM’^^'g'q^q|N'q?'q^q|'q^q|q'. 
kapila pankalpita-atma-pariksa, 
examination of Kapila’ s doctrine 
of the soul . . . . 326 

S*X'g’q' «ee gjE,*ra^q’ Kapila or 
Samkhya .. .. 278 

\y|•q•3|•p,'^•»T]N'q^^*q^ , q^«T|’q5«^•q , 

U pan isad- kalpita-a tma - pariksa , 
examination of the Upanisad 
doctrine of the soul. . . . 326 
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g-waquurq’ 

q|q-9|*rag7rq- 
4^-S|N-«]!$G/asq' 

^Sfy^sr^q-q- 

H^^s^’q’ 

|q*ci«<c-ai* 

«5purq*^q| vq* 
^jg^raS-yq* 

t*r^a*q , ?s)'«i|^«r 
t^r^aoia^c.- 
$*/QEarqfijy*y 

«W'*‘<I* |, 5}’** #J V 

g|5Y ^qj^-q^q-q?* 

j^q^aUT'jE/ 
ywq^-q-uiq- 

^•q^-qj^m^-q* 
C'*$yfa|*T 

q^qj^q-^qq-Hr^q-^y^q 

*V^ ,55 y^; 


Pa ^ i ^ Page 

345 n 4 | |i|«r5-S*r^y .. 507 n 2 

334 n 4 | gq|^-£N'*gyisfq|*r . . 283 n 1 

345 n 2 | ^q|4|^si«|’^g* .. 276 n 3 

y*rgy*rg,V •• 275 nl 

g try *«'«*• .. 244 n 6 

gtr»q|«rqa|y^ .. 287 nl 

279 n 1 

Jgrw*q8q|-$y .. 347 nl 

Sf ^ «r *ji'q[ f = jg>q- ] 308 n 3 

jy«Ws**a*/ .. 120 n 2 

^qq-q-^q-^y (|*rq$) 278 n 3 

yqqq^q'^y ( gq*q5* ) 55 n 1 

" •• 135 n 5 

*yw ?*rqqjqr f ? Sjwtrqgjqr ] 307 n 4 

£y wijvq • . . 276 n 2 

^•qsjY?-^- . . 344 n 1 

.. 346 n 3 

*£*rgjq^c/rr .. 332 n 2 

q|^y§-^y|- ..282 n 1,500 n 2 

^^’93*1'**' •• 285 n 1 * 

^y^sr^q]-^- .. 288 n 1 

xq-g|-ef*5* .. 282 n 2 

^r/^yS'-ghr ’•• 506 n 2 

qc *qfi}yyqq-;|jy •• 325 n 3* 

qq*3|-ffq|*q* .. 278 n 1 

*>q-or£^ q^Y .. 286 n 2* 

y$rcj-ai?- .. .. 346 nl 

*q|*rcrsy3j»W .. 278 n 3 

$q|*rq-fcy2r .. 308 n 2 

*<l| M’q^’ujy^qj* .. 42 n 9 

jJV^yX«rN£q|’ ' .. 331 n 2 

gV^qygg . . 332 n 3 

^ nj'gq-qS' .. 315 n 2 


338 n I 
278 n 1 
305 n 2 
277 n 1 
276 n 4 
376 n 5 | 

287 n 3 I 
289 n 2 | 
258 n I | 
299 n 3 i 
258 n 2 ! 
214 n 4 j 

280 n 2 j 

288 n 2 
287 n 2 
317 n 2 
286 n 1 

281 n 1 
244 r? 3 
124 n I 
286 n 3 
252 n 1 

305 n I 
283 n 3 

279 n 1 

280 n 1 
353 n 1 

306 ?i 7 
128 n 4, 258 n 4 

279 n l 


^^•^*H-»i*qS«q- 5 |q*q?'l«*^ 5 jq- ksa- 
na-bhahga-siddhi vySkhya, com- 
mentary on the ksana-bhanga- 
siddhi 


III. BOOKS. 

1. Logical Works , Tibetan. 

Page 


Page 


331 


^y$qj-*r*t<i|'q-3]q*q’ ksana- 

bhahga-siddhi, proof of the mo- 
mentariness of things 


330 
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Page 

gj«j*rqwq;r)a|-qr3q*r pustaka-pa- 
thopaya, the method of reading 
books . . . . . . 341 

karya- 

karana bhava siddhi, establish- 
ment of the relation of causo and 
effect .. . . .. 341 

santanftntara-siddhi , 
proof of the continuity of succes- 
sion .. .. ..319 

santfin- 

antara^stddhi tika, commentary 
on the abov r e . . . . 322 


dhar- 

ma-dh»irmi-vini4caya, determina- 
tion of the minor and major 
terms .. .. .• 337 

Sj-X^'-Tq’q* para-loka-sid' 
dhi, proof of the world beyond 330 

or 

;7q| *r % * c. rip beta eak r a- 

hamaru or paksa dharma cakra, 
the wheel of reasons put in order 

299, 299 nr 1 , 2, 3 
hetu-bindu vi- 

varana, a drop of reason . . 318 

j*i*v-^q*q- he- 
tu-bindu-tikM, detailed commen- 
tary on the above .. 321 

hetn- 

tattva-upade4a, instruction on 
the real nature of the middle 

term in a syllogism. . .. 337 

q^-^^q q- hetu- 

bindu-vivarana, commentary on 
the hetu-bindu . . . . 332 

tarka-bhttsa, technicali- 
ties of logic . . . . 340 

W 4T q- =gq- qS* 2q|* ' q' 

sarvajua siddhi-karika, memorial 
verses on the attainment of om- 
niscience . . . . 328 

^•q'q^’q^ £*p$3VS«r*T *$ruti- 
pariksa, memorial verses on tho 


Page 

examination of 6ruti or verbal 
testimony . . . . 328 

^N'fl)^w*q^fl|*q* trikala-pariksa, ex- 
amination of [the] three times . . 301 

tatt- 

va-samgraha-paii j ikS, comment- 
ary on tho tattva-samgraha . - 328 

tattva sttrhgraha-karika, memo- 
rial verses on a summary of the 
tattvas . . . . . . 324 

^Es’%|gq-q- antar-vyapti, internal 
inseparable connection . . 343 

5*rq**i«q-q' ^ ^'-Tq'q* vijilap- 
ti-rnatra-siddlii, establishment of 
a mere communication of know- 
lcdge . . . . 343 

vahyfirtha-siddhi-karikfi, memo- 
rial verses on the reality of ex- 
ternal things . . . . 328 

see qji^- 

jtf^ rS'qj^'q’^qq'q* pa k- 
sa-dharma-cakra 

^•q"i|q|-qv^ ^|- balavatara- 
tarka, children’s introduction to 
logic . . . . . . 337 

'^q|-^izi| q^'Ql^v^^-q- l4vara- 
bhahga-karika, memorial verses 
on tho refutation of God . . 329 

^^qq-gqq* pratibazidha-siddhi, 
establishment of tho causal con- 
nection . . . . . . 34G 

• q- q^qjq* sambnndha-parlksa, 
examination of connection . . 319 

R^q'q-q^4q'q^*^^q q* sambandha- 
pariksa-vjrtti, commentary on the 
above . . . . . . 319 

Rgq'q»q^'q5'J;#vq-f)^'q' sam- 
bandha-pariksS-UkS, copious 
commentary on the above • • 321 

a^q*q’q?q]*q^'eN'5J , Qgc,’q‘ earn- 
bandha parlksanusftra , comment- 
ary on the above . . • • 345 

^fta|^'q'qi)^l|’q , alambnna-pariksa, 
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Page 

examination ot the objects of 
thought . . . . . . 301 

alamba- 

pa-parlksa-vj-tti, commentary on 
the above . . . . 301 

^q|N , q , q5^ , q?''V?|*l , q-<jy alam- 
bana-pariksa-tika, annotation on 
the above .. 321,322 

v ig- 

raha-vyavartanl-karikS, memo- 
rial verses on quelling disputes 

250, 267 

^yq^'^qj^’q* tarka-nyaya or 

vada-nyaya, method of discus- 
sion . . . . . . 318 

'^•qq-^qj^'qq ^5jQi*q- vada-nya- 

ya-vyakhya, commentary on the ' 

above . . . . . . 321 j 

Jiyq8-^q|Srqq’qgjai' q*^yj»rq* • 

^§yq’ vSda-nyaya-Vftti-vipaft- | 

citartha, elaborate commentary ! 

on the above . . . . 323 

see 

etc. , pramana-samuccaya. com- 
pilation on pramana, valid know- 
ledge .. 42 n D, 135 n 5, 276 

£yw^ya|*rq^-q?'R5jq*q- pra- 
mana-sammuccaya-Vftti, com- 
mentary on the above 299, 300 

<£y9rq$4|*q* pramana pariksa, ex- 
amination of pramana or the 
sources of valid knowledge . . 330 

4y»r^*rq|jq'g-y?|<vy|j<?r prama- 
na-vartika-panjik5, explanation 
of difficulties in the pramana- 
vartika . . . . . . 319 

pramftna- 

vartika-vytti, annotation on the 
pramftna- vartika 308, 308 n 2, 323 

*ysr$ 1 *r^g«rg'Rgjsrq.#|y pramana- 
vartika (-pafijika)-tika, annota- 
tion on the pramapa-vartika- 
panjikS . . . 320, 344 

pramSna-var- 
tikalankara, commentary on the 
pram ana- vSrtika . . . . 336 


Page 

§• ] " 
pramana - vartilcalankara - tlka, 

annotation on the above 338, 344 
pram6na-v8r- 
tika [karika], memorial verses ex- 
planatory of pramana or sources 
of knowledge . . 307 , 307 n 4 

y tj- y pram ana- vin i4- 

caya-tikft, see below, commentary 
on the pramana- viniScaya 330, 331 
^'N'^qv^'q 1 pram&na-vini£- 
caya, determination of pramana 
or sources of knowledge 308. 

309, 308/9 n 3 

J$yN'3 1 ^'q^ , £N’q8 , aq]'*rq-P)y pra- 
mftna-vini&caya-tika, see above , 
commentary on the pramana- 
vini^caya . . . . 342 

^yN’^’q^-^N^rq-N^-q-^yqa * 
q,Jqt pramftna-vidhvaihsana-tip- 
pitaka vftti, or Pr°-vihetana- 
teppitaka-vjtti, or Pr°-vidhvam- 
sana-sambhasita-vrtti, a magic- 
stick commentary on Pr°-vihe- 
tana or Pr°-vidhvarnsana . . 257 

J*y«’R<q*rqva|q|-q8'|‘ : nyriya- 

prave^a, door of entrance to logic 289 
^y«S*q^yq^ si-^q|*q # qi'a|q|*q' pra 

mana-^astra nyaya-prave&a, an ® 
entrance to the science of logic 

300, 300 n 1 

£y«q'»4^*1Jy^'q»2*rq' see £yw 
etc., pramana-sutra samuc- 
caya, compilation of aphorisms 
on pramana, valid knowledge 

276 , 276 n 4 

q|^yflM’q58|*q$-$qp^x/$arq- an- 
yftpoha-vicSra-karikfi, memorial 
verses on the determination of 
a thing by the exclusion of its 
opposites • . . . 329 

qjqy^ai'q'^N'S’q^-W^IS^’] a P* • 

oha-namS-prakarana, treatise on 
the determination of a thing by 
the exclusion of its opposites . . 330 
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vi6alamala-vatl - nama - pram ana 
samuccaya-tika . . . . 323 

^prcrgjq-tl*'^**' nyayaloka-sid- 
«, dhi or* ny aya-siddhy filoka , a lamp 
of logical reasoning . . . . 330 

nyaya-bindu, a 

drop of logic . . . . 309 

RqiN , q£'3q|N’0*g'iv<*q)'Ji'q' nySya* 
bfndu-tika (two different works), 
detailed commentary on the 
above .. .. 321,329 

^aj«M’Cia-3q|*T:i 5'^-q^ *rq • nySya- 


. Page 

bindu-pindartha, purport of the 
above . . . . . . 340 

yv ^q|q- g- 54* 54^*/ 
q^| N O ' nyaya-bindu-purva-pak- 
«e saihksipta, summary of criti- 
cisms on the above . . . . 327 

'^q|N’0<V|*/q' yukti-prayoga, ap- 
plication of reasoning . . 340 

^•q-^q-y apoha-siddhi, establish- 

V 

ment of a thing by the exclusion 
of its opposites . . . . 345 

sahavalam- 
bha-ni4caya, the ascertainment 
of objects and their knowledge 
arising together . . . . 330 


2. Logical Works. Sanskrit. 


(Translated into Tibetan.) 


Page 

[Abhidharma-Jjnana - prasthana- 
sftstra . . . . 247 n 3 

[Abhidharma-maha-]vibhas5 [ sas- 
tra] . . . . 247 n 4 

Abhisamayalahkara-karika 2G2, 202 n 5 
Alambana-pariksa . . 300, 300 n 3 

{perhaps identical with Alambana- 
praty ay a-dhy ana s as t r a ) . 

^ Alambana-pariksa-tlkft 32 1 /322 

Alambana parlksa-vftti 301, 301 n 1 
Antar-vyapti . . . . 343 

AnySpoha-vicara-karika . . 329 

Apoha-nSma-prakarana . . 330 

Apoha-siddhi . . , . 345 

BSlavatara-tarka . . . . 337 

Dharma-dharmi-vini£caya . . 337 

Hetu-bindu-tika . . . . 321 

Hetu-bindu-vivarana . . 318, 332 

Hetu-eakrarhamaru . . 299, 299 n 1,3 
Hetu-tattva-upadeda . . 337 

Idvara-bhahga-karika . . • • 329 

KSrya-karai^a-bhava-siddhi . . 341 

Ks ana- bha hga- sidd h i . . . . 330 

Ksapa-bhanga-siddhi-vyakbya . . 331 

MQla - madhyamaka - vftti - akuto - 
bhaya . , . . 250 

41 


Page 

Nyaya-bindu 309, 309 n 2, 315, 315 

n 2, 317 n 2 

Nyaya-bindu-pindartha . . 340 

Nyaya-bindu-purva-pakso-sarhksip- 

ta . . . . . . 327 

Nyaya-biiidu-tika 321, 329, 329 n 0 
NySyaloka-siddhi or Nyaya sid- 
dhyaloka.. .. .. 330 

NyayanusSra-Sastra or Jvosa-kara- 
ka-sastra . . . . 248 n 1 

Nyiiya-pravesa or NySya-prave^o- 
nama-pramana- prakarana , per- 
haps Nyaya-dvara-tarka-Sastra. 

289, 289 n 1,2; 300, 300 n 1 , 302, 

302 n 4, 507 n 2 
Para-loka-siddhi . . . . 330 

Prarn5na-ny 5va-prave4a see Nyftya- 
prave^a 

Pramaiia-pariksa . . • . 330 

PrarnSna-samuccaya 275, 277 n 1, 

278 n 1,2, 3; 279 n 1, 280 n 1,2; 

281 n 1, 282 n 1. 2 ; 283 n 1 , 3 ; 

285 n 1, 286 n 1*, 2, 3 ; 287 n 1, 2, 

3; 288 n 1, 2; 506 n 2 

Pramftna-samuccaya-vrtti . . 299 
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P¥tafi]>a-4a8tra-iiy&ya-prave4a eee 
Nyaya praveSa. 

PramSna vSrtika [-kBrlka] 306 n 7, 



307, 376 » 5 

Pram&na-vSrtikSlankSra 

.. 330 

PramSna-vartikalankara-tlka 338, 344 

Pramana-vartika-pafijikS 

319 

Pram ana- v&rtika (-pafijik5)-tlk§ . . 320 

Pramana-vSrtika-tika . . 

.. 344 

Pramana-vartikavftti 

308, 323 

Pram ana- vini4caya 308/309, 308 n 3 

Pramana-vini4caya-tika 

330/331, 342 

Pratibandha-siddhi 

.. 345 

Pustaka-pathopSya 

.. 341 

Sahavnlambha-ni£caya 

. . 336 

Sambhandha-parlksa . . 

.. 319 

Sambhanda-pariksSnusSra 

.. 345 

Sarabhanda- pariksa-tika 

.. 321 

Sambhanda-pariksa-vj’tti 

.. 319 


• Page 

Santanantara-siddhi . . . . 3 19 

Santanantara-siddhi-tika . . 322 

Sarvajfia-siddhi-karika .. 328 

Sruti-parik^a . . . . 328 

Tarka-bhasa . . . . 346 

Tarka-nyaya or Vada-nyaya 124 n 1, 3,18 
Tattva-samgraha or Tarka-samgra- 
ha .. .. ..325 n 

Tattva-samgraha-karika . . 324 

Tattva-saiiigraha-pafijika . . 328 

Trikala-parlksa . . 301, 301 n 2 

Vada-nyaya see Tarka-nyaya. 
VBda-nyBya-Vftti vipaficitRrtha 323/324 
Vada-nyaya-vyakhya . . . . 321 

Vahyartha-siddhi-karikS .. 328 

Vijriapti-mBtra-siddhi . . . . 343 

VtealSmala- vatl - nama - pramana - 
samuccaya-tlka . . . . 323 

Yukti-prayoga . . . . 340 


3 a . References to the Tanjur. 


Page 

Tibetan Tanjur — 

general . . 510, 530 et seq., 537 et seq . 
collection of . . . . 352 

mdo, on the yog5c5ra school 249 n 4 
British Mission Copy — 

in British Museum 321 n l , 2 ; 328 

n 1, 329 n 6, 332 
India Office Copy 300 n 3, 301 n 1, 2; 
302, 302 n 4, 307 n 3, 308 n 1, 309 n 
1,2: 318 n 2,3; 319 n 1,2, 3; 321 n 
3,4; 322 n 1,2; 323nl, 324 n 1,328 
n 4, 330 n 2, 3, 4, 5; 331 n 1,4; 336 
» 1, 4; 337 n 3, 340 n 1, 3; 341 


n 1 ; 

343 n 

2; 

; 345 

n 1 , 

3, 

5; 346 







n 4 

Silckim, 

Labrang , 

Copy 299 

n 

1, 

319 n 

5, 320 

n 

4, 324 n 2, 

336 n 


3, 

342 n 4, 

344 n 

4, 

530-538 

Single Volumes' 

— 






ka 


= I . 

. 

253 n 6* 


ka 


= 1 . 



262 n 5 

,, 

tsa 

i 

= 17 



256 n 2 

M 

ha 

V 

= 29 

128 

n 

4, 


257, 258 n 1, 2, 4 


Page 

gi $|* = 33 241nl,25ln2 

,, ku Tj' = 61 342 n 6 

,, ce = 95 42 n 9. 

124 n 1, 135 n 5, 270, 275, 276, 

276 n 1 , 2, 3; 289, 289 n 1, 299, 

299, n 1, 2; 300, 301, 306 n 7, 

307, 307 n 4, 308, 308 n 3 , 300, ® 

310 n 3, 318, 310, 376» 5, 606 n 2, 





3 

507 n2 

che 

a- 

= 96 


.. 319 

je 

E' 

= 97 


. . 320 

tie 

V 

= 98 


. . 320 

te 


= 99 


.. 336 

^ (misprint she) 

= 100 33(5 

de 

* 

= 101 


.. 338 

ne 

\ 

= 102 


. . 338 

pe 

t) 

= 103 


. . 344 

phe 

a- 

= 104 


.. 344 

be 

a- 

= 106 

344 

344 n 1 

me 

si 

= 106 


.. 344 

tse 

¥• 

= 107 


.. 344 

tshe 

*■ 

= 108 

322, 

323, 334 
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Page 

341 




Page 


dse 

.*■ 

= 109 

. . 331 

343,345, 345 n 2, 4 

; 346, 346 

*\ ' 


we 

if 

= 110 

331 n 2, 342 


he 

; 

II 

09 

n 3, 347 n 1 

»» 

she 

* 

as 111 

321, 322, 


•• 

328 

1 ♦ 

328, 

329, 332, 332 n 2, 340 

, » 

yo 

«}' = 114 


328 


ze 

\ 

= 112 

324, 328, 328 n 

,* 

re 

^ = 115 


323 

4, 

329, 330 

, 331 

, 336, 

336 n 1, 4; 337, 


he 

V = 119 


324 




337n 

3,338 n 1, 340, 


go 

- 123 

7 n 7, 8 n 



7 , 54 n 2 , 55 n 1 


3e. Reference* to the Kanjur. 

Page 

, ga flj* = 3 . . 11 n 3 collection of 

, ca * = 5 120 n 2, 244 general 

n 3, 4, 0 


Page 
.. 352 
530-538 


4. Other Tibetan Works » 


Page 

jjjV . . 517, 520 n 1 

see also under Tibetan 
names 8. v. Taranatha 305 n 1 , 517 
aEM’^ciQrfT'^* mafiju-6rl-mula- 
tantra . . • • 252 n 1 

see also under Modern 
Authors, 8. v. Das, Sarat Chandra, 305 
n 1, 2; 320 n 4, 322 n 3, 323 n 2, 
327 n 1, 328 n 3, 329 n 1, 332 n 3, 

333 n 5, 


Page 

334 n 4, 335 w 1, 330 n 2, 337 
n 1, 338 n 3. 340 n 2, 4; 341 n 
2, 342 n 1, 5, 6; 344 n 2, 340 n 
1, 348 n l, 353 n 1, 510 n 1, 

517, 517 n 2, 519 n 2 
.. ..5i7 

prajfla-danda 252 n 1 

suhfllekha 251 n 2 

241 n 1 ; 242 n 1 
^'*fc’e*/q ,0 pBtimokkha 232 n 1 


5. Other Indian Works. 


Page 

Amarakoaa . . . . 7 n 1 , 1 0 

MahBr&j a-kanika-lekha 241 n 1 

Mahavyutpatti 7n7, 8n7, llw-1, 
25nl,40n3,43n2,47n 

l,54w 2,55 m 1 


Page 

Lankavatara sutra 120 n 2, 243 n 

3, 244 n 3, 4, 0 
Patimokkha . . 232 n 1 

Suhrllokha . . . . 251 n 2 


6. Tibetan Books in general. 


Page 

T. authorities on the sutra of ** the 
burden and the burden-bearer ” 127 

T. accounts of Nalanda . • 510 

T. books .. .. 11, 241 n 1 

T. books on the Pfila dynasty of 
Bengal . . . . • • 

Some books of T. on date of Bud- 
dha . . ‘ . . 252 n 1 


Page 

T. books on yogacSra . . . . 249 

Sanskrit books translated into 
Tibetan . . . . 352, 519 n 5, 6 

T. literature about Madhya-de6a 304 n 1 
T. translations of Vasubandhu’s 
works . . . . . . 267 

T. versions of Asahga’s works . . 265 
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7. Modern Books. 

(See Modern Authors.) 


Page 

Bilingual Index of the NySyabin- 
du, VidyftbhuSana 370 n 4, 309, n 2 
Buddhism, Sohlagintweit 249 n 1, 5 
Catalogue du Fonds TibStain, 
Cordier . . 267 n 1 , 262 n 2 

Geschichte des Buddhismus, Tfirft- 
natha, Schiefner, see under Tibet- 
an names 8. v. Tarftnatha. 

Indian Logic as preserved in Tibet, 

No. 3, Vidyabhu^ana 262 n 1, 342 n 2 
Indian Pandits in the Land of 
Snow, Sarat Chandra Das 617, 619 n 2 
Lamaism, Waddell 271 n 1. 323 n 

3, 327 n l, 520 n 2 


Page 

Life of Buddha, Rockhill 11 n 

3, 246 n 2, 322 n 7 
SSmkhya Philosophy in the Land 
of the Lamas, VidyabhuSana 324 n 2 
Sanskrit works on Literature, 
Grammar, Rhetoric and Lexico- 
graphy as preserved in Tibet, Vi- 
dySbhu^ana 334 n 3, 343 n 1 

Sragdhara Stotra, VidyabhuSana 

322 n 5, 7 

Tibetan-English Dictionary, Sarat 
Chandra Das , . . 620 n 2, 630 

Tibetan Grammar, Csomade Koros 

306 n 1, 323 n 3, 517 


IV. PROPER NAMES. 

1. Tibetan. 

[Abbreviations : Chinese : C ; Editor : e ; Interpreter : i; King : k; Monk : 
rn ; Official : o ; Scholar : s ; Tibetan : T ; Translator : t ; 
Venerable : v ; Very Venerable : vv.] 


q Ti 

Page 
. 256 

£)*Sjq* Nagarjuna, date of 

. 252 

T o i 

. 250 


. 343 

Aksapada .. 

47 n 1 

i 

. 256 

jg’^iJT or k .. 

. 517 

k 323 • 321 

» 



352, 517 

^qqi-q^q* Saskya in 289 


331, 328 

^q|<vq* Tim 

.. 345 

r r i m . . 307, 

318, 320 

^•q.?|*r§q’qjq- Cs .. 

.. 300 

^’qSjq’ Kalyftna Raksita 

.. 328 

S3T*i«r§*rq’ [AcSrya] JetSri 

.. 337 

envoy 

.. 352 

5«rq'*3j’ Jina 

.. 338 


gor^qq-gj-^j*!* Jinendrabodhi 

Page 

. . 323 

Atreya .. 

11 n 1 

i m .. 

.. 342 

XN’^'^'l^Dharmaratna vv C 

m 

eT t 

.. 300 

Dharmaklrti 

.. 303 

Dharmottara 329, 

331 n 2 

Ravi Gupta .. 

.. 322 

Lama 240 n 2, 248 n 5, 7, 8; 


249 n 4 , 251, 251 n 1, 4, 6; 262, 252 n 
2, 4 ; 261 n 3, 265 n 4, 272 n 1, 274 n 
2, 303 n 3, 305 n l, 307 n 1, 319 n 

4, 320 n 1, 2, 4; 322 n 3, 328 n 3, 

329 n 1, 333 n 5, 336 n 2, 337 n 
1, 338 n 2, 3; 339 n 7, 305 n 1, 

340 n 2, 4; 341 n 2, 342 n 6, 6 * 

343 n 4, 344 n 2, 3; 348 n 1, 350 
514 n 3. 517, 517 n 2, 619 n 2 

520 n 2 

.. •• 340 
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Page 


a^’qa^'9* i m of Shu-chen 340 

•• „ •• 300 
MoksSkara 

Gupta . . • • . . 346 

‘$q|*rd < V Aeanga . . . . 265 

minister •• 352 

ti •• ..300 

ti .. *• 275 

•• 3 ‘® 

s^oj-oj' Vinita Deva . . M) 

nS-Sc-^mrq- SahkarSnanda .. 341 

^•Ti .. - 323, 

,-4 ■■ •• 3 “'“ l 

M-tf'<S-£q- •• ..511 

eqai-W^'V^Hi^-t- T ' . . 337 1 

•• •• 

eqarSWgf^'qfa' 2 *' > m " 34,1 

^q«rtro|«r T o i .. ..319 

cuorq|Tqi« *.S y T i rn of Slm- 

oheo • • •• 321,322.328 

k - . . 250 

gq]«-g]c.- DignSga .. 272-301 

portrait of • • ..271 

niek-naAe of . . . . 272 

i • • 3li) * 321 

q^-^^qarq)'q)«' see ^qcjqr ^*1' 
i of Shu-chen . . • • 322 

i of Shu-chen 321, 340 
cj-jBjj- great T. sage . 270, 353 

im . - . . 336 

T » • • - 338 

gfwqS’stiW'l' MaiWeya-nStha or 

Maitreya • • 262 > 262 n 6 

n.Mr^-xa- T i rn 262 n 5. 309, 

330, 331,336,344,345 
Sii fl !’ q $ s i Vasubandhu • • 2,J 6 

a,g-?le.->TJs,- vim • • . . 324 

N8rada *• 43 n 2 


272 

330 

301 

299 

323 


J fiana-6ri 


342 

517 

299 

338 


Page t 

Mukta-kumbha .. 331 

ft-q?ja^q|- AgniveSa . . 25 n t 

Pandita or AeBrya ASoka 332 
■ g; 5]’ Tarka-puhgava , 

Fighting Bull, nickname of Dig- 
naga 

rfq'^'«*gpi*T i m 

imt 
Ti 

^•q-ok# Santa Raksita 

s’n’EjTl’PS*’ Candra Qomin 332, 

* M ’ 332 n 2, 333 

^•JJlT^qarWZr 

Bhadra . . 

x.Qi’P'^' or § , **T k . . 

k 

Ratnakirti 
Ratnavajra - 3:19 

sec W**,--*1VV 

RatnSkara Santi .. 342 n 5 

, j, TSs’ T i m of Hbro 336, 337, 

, I 3 ^ 341,343 

i 324 

i iJN’^P’ vim 

i Pra i n5kara 

Gupta 

k. contemp. of Dhar- 

“ .... 305,306,352 

makirti . . . ** 

Acarya. Tib. name of ^ 
Ratnavajra 

H ’”* <OT 300 

Varma, Indian sage . . 

, oj-^-q-^ great TiSakyam.. ^ 

| (g-gj-wal^N-K •• •' 

j DoveildfaboJhi ^ ^ 

ai t-5,i'^q- RatnSkara Sfinti 


2 . Indian. 


Page 

Ac ary a, T name for Ratnavajra . . 340 

Atifia (Srt JfiSna AtiSa), visits Ti- 
1_ j. • * 341 

bet 


Page 
9fil 

to-"™ 1 "**" 

Moill. ,r DJnJrtl», vi.if T.l»> »> 
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Page 

Dharmakirti, quoted . . 124 n 1 

DignSga epithet of . . ..272 

Dipankara, starts for Tibet . . 318 

Hamsa, killed in Tibet . . 210 

Jina Mitra, visits Tibet . . 340 


Jnana-siddha Bhadra, perhaps 
identical with Jflana-^rl Bhadra 

342 n 1 

Kamala 6ila (Srlla), called to Ti- 
bet . . . . . . 327 

Kaniska, date of . . 241 n 1 

Nagarjuna, quoted 128 n 4, 250 
Nfigarjuna. Taranatha’s date of 

252, 252 n 4 


Page 

Muktftkumbha, name restored from 
the Tibetan .. 331 n 3 

Paramahathsa, killed in Tibet . . 210 

Ratna Vajra, see Acarya. 
Sanghabhadra, existence of his 
work in Tibetan . . 248 n \ 

Sankara SvSmin, Tibetan know- 
ledge of . . . . 302, 302 n 4 

(TSranStha, see under Tibetan 
names). 

Tarka-pungava, see Dignaga. 


3 . Modern Authors. 


Page 

Oordier, P. , Tibetan catalogue 257 

n 1 , 262 n 2 

Osoma de Koros, A. , Tibetan Gram- 
mar 55 n l, 306 n 1 , 323 n 3, 517 
Das, Sarat Chandra, various, 43 n 
2, 47 n 1, 242 n 1, 274 n 2, 275 n 
1, 305 n I. 320 n 4, 323 n 2, 3; 

324 n 3, 327 n 1, 332 n 3, 338 
n 3, 348 n 1, 516 n 1, 517 n 2, 

517 n 3, 519 n 2, 520 n 2, 530 
Rockhill, W. W., Life of Buddha 

11 n 3, 246 n 2, 322 n 7 
Ross, E. D., Mahavyutpatti, 7 n 

7, 8 n 7, 40 n 3, 43 n 2, 47 n 1 
Schiefner, A., TarSnatha, Ge- 


Page 

schichte des Buddhismus, see 
under Tibetan names s.v Tara- 
natha. 

Schlagintweit, E., Buddhism, 249 *1,5 
Sherbatski, F. J., Nyaya-bindu 309 

n 2, 329 n 0 

Vidyabhu6ana, Satis Chandra, va- 
rious, 7 n 1, 7, 10; 40 n y, 241 
n 1, 262 n 1, 307 n 4, 309 n 2, 

322 n 5, 7; 324 n 2, 334 n 3, 

343 n 1 , 342 n 2 
Waddell, L. A., Lamaism 271 n 1, t 
323 n 3 ; 327 n l ; 520 n 2 
Wassiljew, W. . . 251 n 1, 306 n 1 


V. PLACE NAMES. 
1 . Tibetan Spelling. 



Page 

270, 353 

in W. Tibet 

. . 324 

9 ^ , [ ?] ^holing in . . 

.. 517 

^ monastery near Lhasa 

. . 344 

[ ? ]^ in &ari 

.. 517 

9 province, translators of 

324, 

J c\ 

337, 343 

J*’ 0^’ y ’ , Candra-kupa 

.. 335 


near Tashi Lhunpo 

Page 
270, 338 

^ interpreter of 

.. 338 

interpreters of 32 1 , 322, 328, 

(See errata) 

329, 340 

Bodhisattva t of 

299, 323 

^ monastery 

. . 300 

monastery 

275 
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• 


Page 


Page 

monastery 

• • 

289, 300 

qNN ui^' holy monastery 323, 323 

«j*rci * province in Arado 

.. 337 


n 2, 324 

village 

•• 

337 

^ Nyethang near . . 

. . 344 



2. English Spelling. 




Page 


Page 

Amdo, province of Sum-pa in . . 337 

Sikkim, see Labrang . . 

537-539 

Do-jog, Taxila 

• • 

.. 628 

Tibet, spread of Mahayana in 

.. 241 

Labrang, in Sikkim 

289 

n 1, 299 

Buddhist Missionaries in 

.. 352 

n 1, 319 n 5, 320 n 4, 

324 n 2, 

Enterprising monks visiting 

.. 351 

328 n 2, 336 n 3, 

342 

n 4, 344 

&nnta Rakaita visits . . 

.. 517 



n 4, 530- 530 

Western Tibet, Saskya monastery 

Padangi 


530, $t 8eq. 

I in 

289, 300 

Paroiyangchi 

530, et seq. t 537-539 ! 




VI. RESIDUALS. 


1 . Tibetan . 


Page 

SfVSje.' dvara-pandita ?, gato keeper 520 
^’5^ vajra, thunderbolt .. 272 

0 ^ pandita’s red cap .. 271 

A 


§j*T gupta . . 

q*jq - rakaita, protected 


Page 
328 n a 
. . 531 
328 n 3 


2. English. 

Page Page 

Illustration, likeness of Dignaga 271 MahftrnnI of Sikkim, letter from 537 
Maharaja of Sikkim, letter from Tashi Lama, visit to India 528,520 

538, 539 i 


VII. ERRATA. 


Page : 

For. : 

Read : 

124, n 1 : 

Dhamaklrti, 

Dharmaklrti. 

245, n 1 : 


iSjqsrgjq' 

252, n 1 : 



252 3 n G : 

Bgan-hgyur, 

Bstan-hgyur. 

257, § 82: 

teppitaka, 

tippitaka. 

276, 1. 15/16: 

rje dpag. 

rjes-dpag. 

288, n 1 : 



298, bottom : 

Miion-sum ltar-naii, 

Miion-sum- ltar-snah . 

299, 1 5: 

u do, 

iiido, Vol. co. 

299, bottom : 

hgrel- wa, 

hgrel-pa. 

300, § 98 : 

Dge-6es 

Dge-b4es. 

301, § 100 : 

brtag-pahis hgrel, 

brtag-pahi-hgrel-pa. 

301, § 101 : 

Dus-bsum, 

Dus-gsum. 
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Page: 

For: 

Read 

303, n 3: 

vou, 

von. 

307, n 4 : ^ 



308, n 3, 1. 2, fr. b. : 

r 

av 

300, 1.5: 

man-par 

mam-par. 

309, n 2 : 

Sher-batski, Shere-bataki, 

Sherbatski. 

317, n 2: 

id. 

id. 

310, § 114, § 113 : 

Hbrel-wa 

w Hbrel-pa. 

321, passim : 

id. 

id. 

323, last line : 

hbrel, 

hgrel. 

323, n 3: 

Koros, 

Koros. 

326, Tib. 1. 4, fr. b. : 


a|«r 

326, 1. 26: 

Tibtan , 

Tibetan. 

326, 1. 2 fr. b : 

po, 

pa. 

327, 1. 12: 

shan, 

gshan. 

327, 1 23 : 

drtag, 

brtag. 

336, § 129, 1. 13: 

She, 

The. 

337, 1. 9 fr. b. : 

Bis-wa, ' 

Byifi pa. 

342, § 137, last 1. : 

bgrus. 

hgrus. 

343, l 4 : 

do, 

du. 

336, n 4, 1. 1 : 

•W' 


363, n 1 , 1. 1 : 



517,1. 11: 

Thi-srong, 

Khri-sroh. 

617, 1 17 : 

lama. 

bla-ma. 


Passim, See Index V. 1/ 3 is not the name of a country, but a title: 
great revisor. Certain other irregularities have not been indicated, as this 
index enables the reader to draw his own inferences. 
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